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matter as I am, with some decided 
and palpable contrast to the zsthetac 
rascality now so much m vogue 

One of our greatest novelists has 
lately propounded the question to 
the reading public—‘ How do you 
like your novels?’ and has replied 
to lis own query by revealing his 
own taste, ‘For my part I hke mine 
hot with— That his own pro- 
ductions lack the intensity of excite- 
ment he has umpled a preference 
for, 1s beside the question—but sub- 
sttuting m the mquiry the word 
‘villains’ for ‘ novels,’ I fully adopt 
the reply ; I hke my villains, whether 
on the stage or m letter-press, ‘ hot 
with’ and my complaint is that 
our modern wniters do not deal m 
the commodity. 

Time was—I am afraid to remem- 
ber how long ago—but when I was 
a boy and occasionally enjoyed a 
surreptitious sixpennyworth of the 
drama in the gallery of a metropo- 
htan minor theatre, that there could 
by no possibility be a doubt as to 
who was the villam of the piece 
You knew the moment he stepped 
upon the stage—nay, the subdued 

ding that heralded his advent, 
warned you ere he appeared, that 
the individual in corkscrew black 
ringlets, Leavy eyebrows, and 
moustaches to match, brsthng all 
over with pistols and daggers, an 
enormous brass buckle covermg 
epigastrium, and ferocious-looking 
turned-down-at-the-top bell-mouth- 
ed boots—must be a—perhaps the 
villain. You felt that a virtuous 
sentiment—a noble 1dea—proceed- 
ing from beneath the penthouse 
thatch of that sable,. moustache 
would be a mockery-—a profanity— 
irony 80 inconsistent, so utterly ab- 
surd as to become almost ludicrous 
and nearly akin to bathos. Pause 
& moment, reader, and reflect—re- 
call, Did you ever hear a moral 
precept proceed fromthe mouth of 
an actor wearing a huge buckle to 
his belt, and with his legs encased 
in logse buff-leather boots? And 
this leads me to ,copitate on the 
imscrutable mystery that has ever on 
the connected villany with 
boots. The tenor m the opera, the 
virtuous lover m unlyrical drama 
have enjoyed a monopoly of tights 


and pumps; but the bass and the 
wicked baron, the pirate captain, 
and the smuggler king, have always 
made the boards groan beneath the 
ressure of colossal boots of a colour 
that forced upon us a sentiment of 
pity for our ancestors when we re- 
flected upon what they must have 
endured ere Day and Martm came 
and all was bnght Can the tra- 
ditional association of jackboots with 
scoundrelism have originated in 
the fact, that he whom the stage 
must, of course, always consider an 
arch villam—Old Noll—imnvaniably 
wore boots But then the players’ 
friend and patron, the er of 
glonous Wul—Oid Noll’s victim, 
and the for the church, that 
at all events tolerated, xf 1t did not 
encourage, shows and stage plays, 
wore boots too, or the pencil of 
Vandyke has deceived us. James 
the Second, grim-visaged York, 
Fierce Claver’se, bloodthirsty Kark, 
wore boots, but so too did merry 
Jamie of Monmouth, stern William 
of Nassau, and gay John Churchill, 
who did not dislike a comedy of 
Wycherley’s ere Blenherm and Ra- 
milies had made tragedy his trade. 
I give 1t up—and I confess that the 
buckle mystery 1s also too much for 
me. Nor is my mind clearer in 
the matter of gloves Why was it 
considered indispensable in former 
days that the stage villam should 
cover his great paws with the 
gauntlets of a hfe-guardsman And 
here, reader, let me candidly avow 
that I was never taken m—never, 
even In my youngest pla 
days. I never believed Ehae Brande 
and smugglers advertised them- 
selves for the benefit of gensd’armes 
and revenue officers by wearing 2 
livery or uniform, and I was not in 
the least surprised when—coming to 
man’s estate and bemg introduced, 
professionally, to a notorious smug- 
gler—I found a swarthy, stupid- 
looking, salt-smelling veteran im a 
pea-coat and tarpauling trousers, in 
place of the moustached and ring- 
Jetted hero in long drooping cotton 
nightcap, belt, buckle, voluminous 
folds of petticoat—how those petti- 
coats have puzzled me !— loose , 
horse pistols, and basket-hilted cut- 


lass I was familiar with im my nonage. 
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In those days, too, even our stan- 
dard and classical villams did not 
affect the disguising polish they now 
consider necessary to the develop- 
ment of the character: ‘ Honest’ 
Iago was not too palpably honest, 
or rather did not appear to mistake 
an electrotyping of Palais-Royale 
mosaic for the correct presentment 
of that assumption which the phi- 
losopher tells us is the homage vice 
pays to virtue As for Richard of 
Glo’ster there was no thought or 
question of compromise about his 
character—a villain, a palpable, 
notorious, conspicuous, grotesque, 
ugly villain—from the moment he 
shambled upon the stage—of course 
to slow music—to that when, spitted 
upon Richmond’s sword, he wmthed 
his soul out to the same teeth-on- 
edge-setting stringy grndmg of 
fiddles. Every hair in his black ring- 
let wig—every stroke of burnt cork 
on his hornble physiognomy-——every 
hhne and curve of his misshapen figure 
from the hump on his back to the 
crook im his leg—proclammed him 
villain. Nor did his own avowal of 
his talent for hypocrisy, when it 
suited bis purpose, at all serve to 
modify the patent rascality of the 
presentation The idea of that de- 
formed fiend possessing a tongue 
that could wheedle with the devil, 
was regarded as an excellent joke; 
and his assertion that he could smile 
and murder while he smuled, gave a 
grotesque zest to the subsequent 
scene with Lady Anne, where his 
villany appeared as danmng and,as 
defiant as ever. 

The player who enacted Glo’s- 
ter in those days never aimed at 
achieving more than the very simple 
task of applying the resources of his 
art to the exaggeration of the out- 
lines and details Shakespeare had 
furnished, untrammelled by any anti- 
quarian speculations as to the politi- 
cal, diplomatic, or military qualities 
that might, had they been known to 
him, have materially modified the 
‘poet’s repulsive view of the charac- 
ter of the last princely Plantagenet. 

Now we have c all tha 
Our villains, whether on the stage 
or in the novel, are of the purple. 
and-fine-linen order. They no longer 
stride—they glide. They no longer 


swear in discordant gutturals, but 
pay delicate compliments in tenderly 
modulated, unexceptionable Enghsh. 
They no longer ‘stave the cask 
and dram the flask’ in boisterous 
orgies, their scene the torchlit cave 
or the all but maccessible 
in the steep mountam side. They 
find their recreation now m ‘ caper- 
ing nimbly m a lady’s chamber 
to the lascivious pleasing of a lute.’ 
Our villany has become more re- 
fined. We gild the pill of vice; the 
‘hideous mien’ of the monster is 
softened down, disguised; or its h- 
neaments rendered less repulsive, by 
endowing him with the familiar ac- 
cessories Of broadcloth and cambnic. 
Ts this desirable? An endeavour to 
answer this question is the object 
of this paper, but before enter- 
ing upon what may be termed the 
ethi part of my subject, let me 
occupy your attention for a few mi- 
nutes in the contemplation of the 
villain, as modern writers of fiction 
depict him ; and afterwards let me, 
from the excogitations this view will 
induce, draw what moral I may. 
And first, let me endeavour to fix 
upon a period when the old-fashioned. 
villam made his exit, and the villain 
& la mode 1862 entered ‘Let me se- 
lect my first illustrations from book-. 
literature—novels. The late Wil- 
ham Sikes, Esq, was very nearly 
perfect as a villain of the good old 
school. <A fierce, uncompromising 
brutahty — a stolidly consistent 
want of principle, or rather igno- 
rance of what principle consisted 
in—an undisguised contempt for so- 
ciety’s opimon, and defiance of so- 
ciety’s code of conduct, went far 
towards making Bull Sikes my ideal 
of a villain. But the observant 
reader will perceive that these qua- 
lites are not of themselves sufficient 
for the exigencies of my villanous 
taste. They only go to render Bill 
Sikes nearly ech. as a villain— 
not perfect. will not dwell at any 
length on the absence of mere adven- 
fitaous accessories. The public in- 
exorability in the matter of correct- 
ness of local colourmg will account 
for Mr. Sikes’s toilet consisting ra- 
ther of fustian and corduroy than of 
spangles and velvet; but Mr. Sikes 
is not a perfect villa, masmuch as 
Ba 
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his villany proceeds rather from ig- 
norance of what constatutes ethical 
principle than from an absolute 
want of 1t—at least so far as we can 
gather from the author’s delmeaton 
of the character How do we know 
but that favourable early associa~- 
tions and the merest rudiments of 
mora] teaching mght have struck 
upon a latent ven of pure virtuous 
pnnciple m the burglar’s breast, and 
smelted out some very genume metal 
from the repulsive ore? That very 
brutality of disposition, properly con- 
trolled and directed, had perhaps 
proved the motive power by which 
a state or an army might have been 
saved ‘ vices are but virtues turned 
inside out’ I remember reading— 
I will not say where—of a gallant 
general—I wul not name him, for 
be 1s still living, and, I believe, m 
the enjoyment of health and pros- 
perity, and may I be able to say the 
same of him for many years to come 
—who, while directing some muli~ 
tary operations im India, saw in the 
undulations of a cummerbund that, 
as he supposed, swathed the loms of 
a wounded rebel, writhing on the 
ground, a very suspicious approach 
to propinquity between that pros- 
trate form and his own sturdy up- 
nght figure The general—so the 
narrative says—encountered the bead- 
like glitter of a pai of coal-black, 
basilisk eyes—looked down upon the 
flash of two rows of firm-set, snow- 
white teeth, and perceived mm the grip 
of a by no means enervated hand the 
sheen of a brightly-flashing, deadly- 
keen tulwar-blade. Coolly turnmg 
to an English sentry on duty close 
by, the grim leader calmly gave the 
order, ‘ Sentry, bayonet that man.’ I 
remember turning sick as I read 
how the many-plaited cummerbund 
resisted the pomt of the soldier’s 
weapon, and how he had to search 
for a less defended spot m that 
dusky torso through which his blade 
might reach a vital organ. Now the 
general’s order was not brutality in 
the common acceptation of the term 
ak ee cere ace of 

ere seil-preservation—his duty to 
humself—his duty, above all, ie 
country, in his firmness and readi- 
ness to conceive and unflinchingly 
supermtend the execution of a ne~ 


cessary order—necessary for the pre- 
servation of 3. hfe upon which the 
success of his country’s cause in no 
mconsiderable measure depended. 
Yet I thmk, reader, Mr. Wilham 
Sikes, educated, and placed in a 
sunilar position, would have pos- 
sessed the quality of firmness in 
blood-spillmg in at least as great a 
degree as this deservedly-honoured 
and trusted officer 

No—Bill Sikes is not a perfect 
villam The villam must not only 
consistently do wrong, but must do 
it m defiance and contradiction of 
what he knows to be nght. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, junior, comes nearer to 
my conception of what a villam 
should be Observe how maternally 
he assists in pomting the moral of 
the work, m which he 1s so promi- 
nent a character, by contmbuting ‘so 
enormous a share of the vice it is 
the apparent object of the novel to 
hold up to execration—the vice of 
selfishness And here permit me to 
digress for a moment, to call atten- 
tion to the artistic handling of his 
subject by Dickens m this admirable 
work How plain the moral—how 
obvious the object—how well the 
contrast 1s preserved, from the open- 
mg episode to the closing scene; 
between noble disinterestedness and 
grovelling self-love—Tom Pmch— 
dear old Tom— Ruth and John 
Westlock on the one side, and old 
Martin, old Jonas, young Jonas, and 
Pecksniff—the immortal Seth—on 
the other Follow them—beanng 
this theory of the purpose of the 
work m mind—through all the 
scenes of the story, and observe how 
admirably the contrast of the con- 
fliicting principles 1s preserved. 

But to return to our villams. In 
the long interval that elapsed be- 
tween ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ and 
‘Great Expectations,’ Mr. Dickens 
did not furmsh us with a single 
good villam—usmg the adjective m 
the oxical sense in which, ne- 
Vv eless, 1t will be readily under- 
stood. From Jonas Chuzzlewit to 
ae 18 : ane step ; and even Or- 
‘ick 1s no ether a satisfacto: 
villain His v1 ate 
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the story, might indeed with advan- 
tage be omitted altogether. Nay, his 
great ‘sensation ’ scene, in which the 
agony of suspense is piled upim a 
manner grimly suggestive of the 
famed quarry mecident in the ‘ The 
Peep o’ Day,’ 1s entirely episodical, 
and not even remotely incidental to 
the story m which 1t occurs Let 
me ask the dramatic authors and 
adapters, whom J have the honour 
to number one among the readers of 
these lines, 1f, m adapting ‘ Great 
Expectations’ for the stage, they 
would not find themselves on the 
horns of this dilemma either an 1n- 
exorable necessity to omit the cha- 
racter of Orhbck altogether, or to 
elevate him to an important position, 
and to give him the promimency of 
&® deus ex machina never contem- 
plated by the novelist? 

The modern villain of the novel 
finds his antitype im the late Mr 
Carker, ofdental memory. Mr Carker, 
you will remember, does not stride 
hke Jonas Chuzzlewit He glides. 
He ghdes through a long career of 
villany. He smiles through three 
volumes ofrascality He talks polite 
philosophy and glossy wickedness in 
neatly-turned platitudes, from his 
entrance in the counting-house of 
Dombey and Son to his exit per ex- 
press train on the wrong side of the 
railway platform. You will observe, 
too, how frequently we are called 
upon to take notice that his linen 1s 
scrupulously white, that his boots 
are faultlessly lacquered, and that 
his white hands and nails, which, by 
the way, he 1s perpetually parng 
and cleaning, are innocent ofa speck , 
while as to his teeth, the play made 
with those two rows of dazzling 
ivory from Begmning to end of the 
novel, positively makes our own ache. 
Well, Mr. Carker—teeth and all— 
disappears under the wheels of the 
up or down express, and we are 
c tably disposed to be very in- 
dulgent m our memory of him. He 
is an agreeable variation of our 
stock villam. He will clean our 
palate for the relish of future burnt 
cork and ringlets; nay, when we 
find that his mantle of villany has 
not descended on a man framed 
for heavy business, but has fallen 
on the slimy shoulders of a reptile 


like Uriah Heep, we accept the new 
comer with a eae shrug, prepare 
to consider villanous merits 
dispassionately, and im considera- 
tion of the many new points in 
his character as contrasted with his 
predecessor, make up our minds 
to enjoy him, at all events as a stay 
‘ till better meat be served.’ But at 
lis successor m oy villany our 
patience breaks down altogether. 
Of all the humbugs and shams of 
dramatic rascality, surely Rigaud, 
‘whose moustache went up under 
his nose, and whose nose came down 
over his moustache,’ 1s the most 
transcendent. We have to assume 
his turpitude throughout. The pe- 
cular Mephistophelian facial con- 
tortion above quoted 18 insisted on 
with a pertimacity that almost m- 
clines us to believe that the author 
intends us to accept this trick— 
rendered fiendish from our remuni- 
scences of Goethe’s great creation— 
as a substitute for more productive 
rascality. For, pray reader, when 
you have carefully analyzed ‘ Lattle 
Dorrit,’ and accurately estimated the 
part Rigaud plays in the story, what 
does the poor fellow commit in the 
villanous way, after all? He simply 
stalks —I beg pardon, ghdes — 
through the story, and ‘ makes play’ 
with his nose and moustache, as 
I have quoted. True, we are con- 
tanually told that he 1s a wicked 
knave Jurectly or umphedly, this 
assertion 1s forced on us so repeat- 
edly as to lead us to suppose that 
the author has a shght, uneasy 
qualm lest, m the absence of any 
overt acts of guilt, we should at 
length only view Rigaud as an inno- 
cent bore, with an unpleasant habit 
of wrthmg his countenance. Is 
this villany? Does this satisfy our 
craving for the presentation of the 
blacker shades of t to serve as 
a background and foil for virtue to 
shine the bnghter upon? And this 
brings me to the very gist of my 
complaimt: Carker and Rigaud have 
set the fashion of our villains in 
print or on the stage ever since. I 
think Monsieur Rigand in type was 
about cotemporary with Monsieur 
Chateau Renaud behind the foot-~ 
hghts. You remember what 2a cool 


he was. I am not prepared 
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altogether to contemn this villain ; 
for although he displays the usual 
quantity of refined and sublimated 
abstract scoundrelism, yet he 1s not 
altogether without sufficient down- 
nght concrete crime, and the last 
scene to a great degree relieves him 
from the charge ot being common- 
place There 1s a certain delicious 
flavour of the good old Coburg days 
in the coolness with which he strips 
off his coat and turns up his shirt- 
sleeves for the duel @ da mort, which, 
I confess, I rehsh , and the incident 
of the swords breaking, and the con- 
tinuation of the duel with their 
points held daggerwise, and Mon- 
sieur Renaud wriggling out of the 
world at last m the conventional 
agonizing writhe, with the spectre 
rising 1n the backgiound, to the sub- 
duced grinding of the Rogue’s March 
by the violins, 1s worthy of the 
palmicst days of melodrame. Yes, 
Chateau Renaud, although a type of 
our modern villain of fiction, 1s not 
utterly unendurable; but Count 
Fosco is atiocious The man never 
does any harm that I can see Does 
nothing, I mean, to earn his title to 
the charactcr of the villam of the 
piece—the 7 dle, 1t seems evident, he 
18 intended for, but which 1s much 
more worchily filled by his fnend, 
Su Percival Glyde Foscois fat if 
that be a qualification for a villain, 
Shakspearc makes Ceesar a very dull 
judge of human nature YFosco is 
fond of canary-birds, some vague 
association of villany with Robes- 
pierre seems to have suggested this 
trait. But society has come to be 
very dubious how she applies to 
that paradoxical character the un- 
qualified term of villam She has 
come to own herself fairly puzzled 
as to whether villam, patmot, mad- 
man, or &@ compound of all three, 
would best define the Republican 
Montagnard Now, apart from 
meannesses, rather imphed than ac- 
tually charged, there is nothing par- 
tieularly unamiable about Count 
Fosco I dare say he is a villan— 
Mr. Wilkie Collins tells us so; but I 
Say that, for all the villany he does 
m the story, he might pass for a 
very amiable, well-meaning foreign 
gentleman, unstamed by even g0 
much as those microscopical blots of 


immorahty which would disqualify 
him from handmg the muffins and 
whispering soft nothmgs to antique 
vir and dowagers ata ‘ bghly- 
respectable’ tea-party. 

Another of these well-dressed mo- 
dern bores 1s Monsieur Ernest Adair, 
in Mr. Shirley Brooks’ ‘ Silver Cord.’ 
What a nuisance that man 1s, with 
Ins httle scraps of profane quota- 
tions, ns fatiguing happiness in re- 
partee,his bewildering mazy schemes, 
his eternal cigarette, his faultless 
toilet and his dimmutive rascalities ! 
How tired I am of him! And he 
monopolizes the scene, that 1s the 
evil. When Count Fosco 1s present 
he amuses me, when he 1s away I 
am hurried on so breathlessly by 
the exciting events of the story that 
I scarcely become aware of his ab- 
sence, until he turns up again, and. 
then his arrivalis an agreeable re~ 
hef I hail him—not as a villaim, be 
it understood—but as an agreeable 
and amusing companion. Ernest 
Adair, on the contrary, 1s ever pre- 
sent—ever smoking the same ciga- 
rette 01 sipping the same petzt verre 
d’absinthe—ever emitting bald little 
essayS On everything im general, 
apropos of nothing in particular. 
‘What comes of him at last ? Nemesis 
overtakes him somehow, I suppose ; 
Iam sure I forget, I only know I 
close the book heartily weary of the 
lay figure that has done the heavy 
business—heavy enough—through 
three dreary volumes 

Another very poor attempt at de- 
hneating villany 1s made by, per- 
haps, our greatest novelist, 1n Mar- 
grave Saving that this 1s an im- 
stance of the esthetic villain, you 
will find the distinctive features of 
modern villany tolerably well pre- 
served ,—the white hands, the fault- 
less toilet, the msinuatmg address, 
the absence of all misdoing save that 
which is very remotely imphed To 
my taste—probably a coarse one— 
this sublimation of rascality 1s very 
insipid, while for its effects in a mo- 
nitory point of view, I believe we 
should gam by a substitution of the 
eld adjuncts of burnt cork and black 
feathers, with Nemesis m the shape 
of a luckily coincident pistol-shot to 
bring the curtam down at the end 
amidst general applause. 
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I have adduced these few illustra- 
tions of the modern villam simply 
to recall to the mind of the playgoer, 
or the reader of works of fiction, 
the tendency of our modern novelists 
and playwnghts, if not to ‘ plate sin 
with gold, at least to dress 1t m 
broadcloth and lacquered boots. If 
I have succeeded, there will recur 
to the mind ofthe reader many other 
mstances, on the stage and 1n print, 
of villams of the Chateau Renaud 
and Ernest Adair stamp Are you 
not bored with them? Iam. Do 
you not long for a return to some- 
thing more prononcé in the villanous 
line? If you do not, Ido 

For there 1s a graver aspect to 
this question The tendency of 
mind of the rising generation 1s to 
an almost unqualified admiration of 
the ‘respectabie’ And if a novelist 
or dramatist combimes, in the cha- 
racter he intends for the shadow of 
his picture, a studious regard for 
the conventional proprieties of so- 
ciety with a clear head, a cultivated 
intellect, good bodily health, and a 
high spirit, the shadow, in fact, 
ceases to be shadow, and, to the eye 
of the unthinlnng observer, enters 
into a dangerous rivalry with the 
hght ‘Thus, I am afraid, the mmd 
of youth will contemplate the cha- 
racter of Fabien dei: Franchi as a 
compound of morose msipidity, while 
it will be charmed with the grace, 
the elegance, the accomphshments, 
the spirit, the mere physical beauty 
of Chateau Renaud And even I— 
who am by no means a youth—must 
own to a preference, unwarrantably 
stimulated by the author, for the 
handsome, dashing, accomplished 
man of the world, Captain Hawkes- 
ley, to the quiet, slow, insipid John 
Mildmay—albeit the former is a 
returned convict and a great villain, 
and the latter 1s a plain, worthy, 
and respectable Englsh merchant. 

My near approach to the reason- 
able hmut of an article will not allow 
me to contrast our modern with our 
ancient villains; but I cannot forbear 
payimg a tribute to the great Wizard 
of the North in this respect. How 
refreshing, after the enervating, ex- 
otic climate of ‘The Silver Cord’ 
and ‘The Woman m White, is a 
plunge into the bracing atmosphere 


of ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian,’ or 
‘Rob Roy.’ Scott's villains are un- 
equivocal. A Dirk Hatteraick or a 
Rashleigh Osbaldestone there 1s no 
mistaking—while one may occasion- 
ally fail to be mterested in Scott’s 
heroes—Edward Waverley, for im- 
stance, being, I think, rather of the 
muilksop order The villain 1s always 
so palpable—his crimes are in such 
bold rehef as to be wholesomely de- 
testable, while the Nemesis is always 
complete, and appears in correct 
time and place And I think this 
proceeds in a great measure from 
the simplicity of Scott’s ideas of 
novel-writing He never wrote in 
the style that 1s now understood as 
writing with a purpose. He never 
wrote merely for the exhibition of 
his skill m the portrayal of cha- 
racter He had a purpose m 
writing, 16 1s true The simplest 
urpose—the primary,—I had al- 

most said the only commendable— 
purpose in novel-writing—the pur- 
pose of telling an entertaming story 
in the most attractive manner 

Scott’s ‘idea of a novel seems to 
have been just this —to select, or 
to mmagine, such a combination of 
events as appeared to him to be ab- 
normal, and to make 1t the backbone 
of a legend, availing himself of such 
contemporary historical characters, 
or creating such imaginary ones, as 
would be most effective to the pre- 
sentment of his story. And see the 
result of this system. See the effect 
of the development of that story- 
tellmg propensity that led the boy 
of exght or ten years old to keep his 
room-mates awake hours after hours, 
mght after nght, with his impro- 
vised romances of chivalry and fairy- 
land This propensity, matured by 
manhood, and exercised in the man- 
ner I have pointed out, produces 
glorious creations, where the value 
of the gems is in an inverse ratio to 
the effort that develops them. And 
how hghtly the great artast thought 
of Ins own productions we know by 
the remark he made when, almost 
hopelessly mvolved, he determined 
to devote his pen for the remaining 
years of his hfe to his honourable 
extrication. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it will 
only be screeding off two more hours 
of auld-warld rubbish every morn- 
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. i admi man who would 
Sli tee Vir piras gem eres rie oe ia joer : sei hg ee ci 
wi - ur 
heepic composer, gyrazier on the high-road, now 
rn ney fs ie one oonibin: behind his intended mica, ee 
tions of light and shade, goodness pounces upon him from a 8 ee 
d villany, that teach nofless than corner with the garotters ia 
the “deheht the world, im ‘Ivanhoe,’ hug The bold baron who, m for- 
‘Quentin Durward,’ and‘Kemlworth’ mer times, would have rahete aie 
The reflective mind may find,im down from his eyrie of a castle pP C 
the modern fictitious presentment a peaceable cavalcade of merchan 
of turpitude, suggestions for a vast journeying along the road eipticie 
nge of thought upon an almost the valley beneath, and never shoo 
wreriauseble “subject Are our hands or said farewell to them unfil 
authors, after all, paying mvolun- ne’er a noble remaimed im oe 
tary homage to the spirit of con- pouches, or a Flanders ell of cee 
ventional artificiality —of sham— _ cloth m their mails, now sells 
that we are told 1s the great charac- name to a joint-stock company, or 
teristic of the piesent age? Does comes im shares on the fat plunder 
the pre-Raphaelitism of the stage squeezed from the credulous de- 
demand that its villains shall be so positors of a bubble bank. The ra- 
strictly and accurately copied from  pacious and unjust steward of three 
actual life, that none but ee conte eta oe a ee 
ons, and Rou S in the fraudulent railway cler 
re Fe ne models ? "AL all to-day, and the cateran who once, 
events we know the article that, with a crowd of gilhes, claymore in 
whether on the stage or n the book, hand, swept down on the sleek 
finds the readiest market Welknow droves of some poor sassenach far- 
the most piquant sauce for the pub- mer, had he lhved in the present 
he palate —a consummate hypo- time, would have figured as the 
erite, a well-diessed, plausible robber of the same cattle, only ac- 
scoundrel, a fellow that can smile, quiring them by the more specious, 
and At gent while ee smiles oe ay ee less Sees aT rete 
Ciichten, who 1s equally invincible of ‘obtammg goods withou - 
im an encounter of wit or wea- pect or means of payimg for the 
pons, a drawing-room nee who same withm ee ee of bemg 
can dance a quadrille with unap- declared a bankrupt’ 
pioachable grace, and who leaves But, for all this, if 1t be—as 1t well 
the yielding Brussels to press, with may be—that the French-polished 
lus lacquered Sah as a soo eee rascality of the sina Seine reser 
of green sward, where two or three suggests more scoundrelism than 1 
exquisites, faultlessly attared as him- mreitates, I thmk we should profit, 
self, arc measurmg off the orthodox im a moral point of view, by gomg 
twelve paces, or delicately com- back to the old patent, palpably 
paring the lengths of a pair of ex- depicted atrocities of the stage- 
quisitely lithe Damascus blades, yillam of our fathers—burnt cork, 
now breaking a rouge-et-nowr bank, buckles, big boots, blue fire and all. 
and now a woman’s heart, now m- Let us try the effect of restoring the 
sinuating an elegant compliment, monster his hideous mien, and see 
and now forging a cheque, now if the result will be as the poet 
cee dere and now predicates. ‘There are many msing 
committing @ burglary, now authors among us—novel and dra- 
dehcate white hands tightly encased matic Who will bell the cat? 
in Fnowy kid, and now stamed m Who will have the courage to make 
the crinison stream from a murdered what — by returnmg to an old 


victim’s heart. Is this . fashion—may almost be styled— 
‘ holdimg the mirror up to nature, and nay, certainly will by some people 

shew ing the very body of the time his formand be styled—an mnovation? Come, 

pressure step forward, ambitious itttérateurs ; 

If it be, Heaven be merciful to us! now is your time! Wanted—a 

I grant that we must be true in the ‘Villain! 

delineation of the times we live in. 
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ON THE ICE. 


A® Englishman takes _naturally 
to water. 

Insular as he is, his sympathies 
lead him to the element winch sur- 
rounds his tight httle island, and 
from childhood to old age he never 
loses his mterest in the water As 
a child, he must needs splash through 
every puddle, and even the very slop- 
basin has attractions for him when 
it 18 made the medium of swimming 
a half walnut shell or a paper boat 
As a boy, he hies him to the brooks 
and rivers, and whether 1t be to bathe, 
to fish, or to launch his mimic fleet, 
he 1s tolerably sure to spend his half- 
hohday m the water Who can tell 
his dehght when he first visits the 
sea, with its waves, its real ships, 
and its changing tides? 

For my own part, when I was a 
very little boy, proceeding to Ports- 
mouth on the top of a coach, I was 
half mad with excitement, and could 
not be calmed by any offer of hard- 
boulled eggs or sandwiches. How 
well I remember the moment when, 
from the sumnut of a lofty hill, my 
attention was drawn to a space 
between two distant elevations, 
where a famt blue line was drawn, 
as if with a painter’s brush, and I 
was told that there was the sea 
None of the famous Ten Thousand 
felt more rapture at the sight of the 
sea than myself. I could not sit 
shill. I wanted to get off the coach 
and run, for the vehicle seemed, to 
my excited imagmation, to crawl at 
a‘snail’s pace. Lookimg back to 
that time, I can realize the idea that 
I must have been a considerable 
nuisance to my fellow-travellers, for 
I fidgetted, and asked questions, 
and let no one have any peace until 
a fell asleep through sheer exhaus- 

on. 

How grand it is to the boyish 
feelings to indulge in a sail, the re- 
alization of many an ardent dream! 
How everything seems as if it were 

of a fairy tale, as the sun ghitters 
on. the white-crested waves, the boat 
leaps along as if instinct with hfe, 
and the sedate old sailor sits quietly 
in the stern, smelling very much of 


tar, and chewing real tobacco, just 
as sailors do in books. 

Of course I thought that tobacco 
chewing was essential to a nautical 
life, and that no one could lay claiam 
to the title of sallor without chewing 
a quid So I begged a little piece 
of pigtail, and gave it just one bite. 
I never ventured upon a second, and 
nothing shall mduce me to do so. 
How any human bemg can delibe- 
rately absorb that fiery mixture of 
pungent abominations 1s still to me a 
mystery. I would have given any- 
thing to take the horrible, cholang, 
scorching taste away. I drank water 
until farther drmking was a physical 
impossibility. I nearly rumed myself 
in apples, and yet bore about that 
most atrocious flavour for the rest 
of the day. "We hear that across 
the Atlantic, ladies are accustomed 
secretly to eat snuff in their boudoirs 
Whether or not the snuff bears any 
semblance to pigtail tobacco, I can- 
not say, but 1f there be the shghtest 
shade, or penumbra of a likeness, 
those ladies must possess a strangely 
organized nervous system. 

To return to our young sailor. 
The joys of the sea cannot last 
for ever Black Monday summons 
its victims to school, and when next 
the schoolboy 1s set free, the winter 
has begun, and King Frost asserts 
his sway No more bathing now, 
no more swimming, and no more 
boating, for the river 1s covered 
with a thick sheet of black 1ce, and 
any sports must now be conducted 
upon its surface rather than im tits 
waters See, the thermometer marks 
22°, giving ten degrees to spare 
before the ice 1s likely to soften: 
scarcely a breath of wind 1s stirring, 
the ground mnngs and clear 
under the feet; there has been no 

snow to mar the glassy smoothness 
of the ice, and for those who can 
traverse the shining surface without 
falling, the day 1s perfection itself. 
{ can never find patience to take my 
breakfast qmetly, but am always 
looking at the clock, fummg in- 
wardly at the waste of time em- 
ployed in mastication, and counting 
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every minute as lost until I am 
fairly on my way to the ice 

To skate 1n comfort is an art 
which requires some httle practice. 
The powerful and unwonted exercise 
will often do more harm than good 
unless it be performed upon a cor- 
rect system, and the skater will 
return home fagged and exhausted, 
instead of feeling quite fresh and 
lively as he ought todo The mode 
which I adopt is as follows — 

I keep a pair of boots especially 
for this one purpose They have 
rather thm soles, not very high 
heels, and fit exactly to the foot and 
round the ankle SBefore starting 
for the ice, I screw the skates to the 
boots, slipping the straps loosely into 
the buckles, so that when the boots 
are drawn on, all that is required 
is just to tighten the straps For 
walking to the ice I prefer a pair of 
thick-soled and very easy boots, as 
the rehef to the feet by simply 
changing the boots 1s almost in- 
eredible Just before starting, the 
skate-boots are placed in a hitle 
black leather bag, together with a 
guarded gimlet, a small knife, a tin 
box contaming a piece of oiled linen, 
@ sandwich, and a flask of sherry 
and water 

The coat ought to be of the shoot- 
ing-jacket style, with as httle skirt 
as possible, and fitting rather closely 
when buttoned Nothing but a 
handkerchief should be carried in the 
pocket, as severe damage 18 often 
occasioned by a fall when any hard 
substance, such as a knife or a 
bunch of keys, 13 worn I once 
knew a man killed by falling on a 
gimlet which he had carelessly 
placed m his pocket He was a 
good skater, and would not have 
fallen had he not been knocked 
down by a clumsy novice, who ran 
agaist him just as he was perform- 
" ing a difficult evolution A gimlet 
1s » because straps vary 
s0 much m elasticity on different 
days, that although they will pre- 
cisely fit on Monday, they may be 
too short on Tuesday, and so it is. 
often necessary to bore a hole m the 
strap so as to suit the foot. 

On arriving at the ice, let no skate 
man meddle with the straps. Pay 
for the use of his chair if you hke, 
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and leave your coat and other be- 
longings in his charge, but let no 
one tighten a strap but yourself 
Change the boots, put the walking 
pair into the bag, and draw up the 
straps of your skates about half a 
hole taghter than you are gomg to 
use them But on no account wear 
the straps tight, as some ignorant 
persons do, hoping thereby to gain 
a firmer hold of the 1ce Skating 
ought to depend entirely on balance 
and not at all on straps, and 1f you 
feel the pressure of a strap upon 
the instep, be sure that your balance 
is wrong 

In point of fact, the only use of 
straps is to prevent the skate from 
faling away from the foot as it 
is raised, and an accomplished skater 
can manage without any straps at 
all Some of the best skaters whom 
I know never use straps, but have 
the skates fastened firmly to the 
sole of their boots, the leather laces 
holding everythmg firm and straight 
These skates are rather expensive, 
inasmuch as a pair of specially-made 
boots 1s sacrificed to them. But 
they are dehghtful to skate upon, 
look very neat, and give no trouble 
at all to the wearer 

Skates with peaks should always 
be avoided Peaks are terribly apt 
to hitch im any obstacle. I have 
been more than once thrown by find- 
ing the peak of my skate caught in 
the strap of another person’s skate, 
in the hook of a hockey-stick, or 
in the folds of a lady’s dress No 
steel should appear in front of the 
skate, it 1s only a superfluity, and 
has an awkward aspect, mcreasmg 
the length of the foot, which m most 
cases seems to be disproportionately 
large when the skate 1s on it 

Neither should the steel be cut 
off square behind, 50 as to leave a 
sharp edge, but be rounded evenly 
at either end Many persons thmk 
that such skates are unsafe, because 
they do not know how to stop them- 
selves except by the clumsy method 
of raismg the toe and digging the 
heels into the ice No real skater 
ever stops himself in this manner, 
no matter at what he may be 
gens He knows that at the 
Bost 1t 18 & very awkward proceed- 
ing, and damages the ice sadly by 
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ploughing it mto deep ruts. More- 
over, 1t 1s possible to stop much 
more abruptly, and with much 
greater certainty, by pressing the 
outer edge of one skate, and the 
inner edge of the other against the 
ice, and so spinning round. In this 
manner, a good skater will stop him- 
self within a circle of six feet m 
diameter, though dashing along 
with the speed of a race-horse. 

After passing some five or ten 
minutes on the ice, by which time 
the skates will have settled to the 
feet, it 1s better to loosen all the 
straps halfa hole. At the moment, 
the skates will feel too loose, and 
as if they could not withstand the 
weight of the body But ina minute 
or two they will be found to be 
perfectly safe, and the increased 
freedom of the foot becomes an 
absolute luxury No one can skate 
with any comfort or elegance if the 
straps are drawn too tight. The 
circulation is stopped, the feet be- 
come icy cold and cannot be 
warmed, and all the movements of 
the body are rendered stiff and un- 
gainly No graceful curve can be 
followed, no just circle can be 
drawn while the feet are stiffened 
by tight strapping, which takes 
away all the play of the instep, 
cramps the ankle, and causes no 
slight pam whenever the skate 1s 
placed on the ice 

Two straps are quite enough for 
any skater, namely, one across the 
toes, and another from the heel. 
None should be permitted to cross 
the middle of the foot, as 1s the 
usual custom, for in that position 
they do not hold the skate to the 
foot, and only interfere with the 
play of the numerous tendons that 
run along the imstep. Whenever 
you see a person hobblng away 
from the ice, be sure that he has 
been skating with tightened straps. 
His feet are so cramped that they 
hardly hold the ground, his ankles 
are stiff, and refuse to play, and the 
blood that has so long been re- 
pressed is now rushmg tumultu- 
ously forward mnto the foot, seemmg 
as if it would burst the vems at 
every pulsation, and feelmg as if 
Spee lead had taken the place of 


I do believe that skating is the 
nearest approach to flymg of which 
the human bemg is as yet capable. 
Gravity, which to a man in boots 
seems to fetter him to the earth, 
becomes to a man in skates the 1n- 
strument of propulsion. A skater 
flies over the 1ce as if by pure voli- 
taon, the impetus being obtained, 
not so much by the stroke of the 
feet as by the judicious sway of the 
body. Therefore, to a bystander, a 
good skater seems to keep up his 
graceful circles simply by his will, 
the gentle oscillations of the body 
appearing to be, not the cause, but 
the consequence of his movements 

The true carnage of the body 1s 
the great criterion of a skater, and 
is one of the last accomplishments 
that 1s learned Books are mostly 
wrong on this pomt. They tell us 
that our nmght or left arms are to 
be raised or depressed in unison 
with the corresponding feet, and 
give illustrations which, to the real 
skater, afford only food for mdicule. 
You may as well say that in walk- 
ing, the hands are to be lifted alter- 
nately over the head, as to make 
that movement one of the rules m 
skating. I know that at the early 
part of the present century one 
admirably elegant skater was in the 
habit of so using arms But 
even in the master of his art, the 
waving arms had a decidedly affected 
aspect, and 1n an mmiutator the effect 
is simply midiculous No one ought 
to see that the skater 1s using any 
effort whatever, and the arms should 
hang easily and quietly by the side. 
Should the performer be afflicted 
with mauvarse honte, and feel him- 
self embarrassed with his arms, per- 
haps he cannot do better than clasp 
his hands, letting them fall loosely, 
and at full len 

No stick should be carried, the 
effect 1s as absurd as wearing spurs , 
in order to ride m a cab. 

No one can want a stick while 
skating, except, perhaps, for the 
puree of castigating the tiresome 

ys with whom the ice is mostly 


“infested, and who mar its bright 


surface by throwing stones, or de- 
hiberately break holes in it with the 
butt ends of their hockey sticks. Still, 
I have always found that boys are 
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much more fnghtened by being run 
down than deterred by the fear of a 
stick, and 1f you dexterously cant a 
boy’s head into the hole he has just 
made, and wet him to the skin with 
the splash, he will be a beacon and 
@ warning to his companions to let 
the ice alone for the future 

Nor let the skater fancy that he 
will fall while he knocks over his 
foe It1s most cunous, but not the 
less true, that as soon as the skatcs 
are firmly set on the ice, that sub- 
stance 1s no longer slippery, but 
affords a firm hold which would 
astound a novice, who holds his feet 
wrongly, and feels them sliding 
away on two different errands. For 
it 18 only the edge of the skate that 
touches the ice, and any one can Fee 
how firm is 1ts hold by pressing the 
edge of a kmfe agamst a picce of 
1ce 

The various games that are played 
on the ice are mostly unworthy of 
a true skater’s attention, and have 
the further drawback of seilously 
annoying those who use the skate 
for its legitimate purpose 

Hockey, for example, ought to be 
sternly forbidden, as it 1s not only 
annoying, but dangerous In its 
nght place, hockey 1s a noble game, 
and deserving of every encourage- 
ment, but on the ice it 1s in its 
wrong place, and should be pro- 
Inbited. Any weak place in the 
ice 18 sure to give way if the ball 
should happen to pass over or near 
it, for the concourse of fifty or a 
hundred persons all converging 
upon the same point 1s a test which 
no ice, save the very strongest, 1s 
able to bear Even the ‘express 
trains,’ so popular on the Serpen- 
tine, on a fine frosty night, are not 
nearly so dangeious as hockey, be- 
cause they distribute the weight 
over a large surface with tolerable 
equality. 

Moreover, when a mass of human 
bemgs precipitates itself recklessly 
im any direction where a ball may 
happen to run, accidents are certam 
to follow The indifferent skaters,. 
or those who are only walking on 
the ice, are knocked down, and 
often severely myured by others 
falang on them, and if the ice 
Should give way, as is hkely to 
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happen by reason of thelr accumu- 
ted woreht, a fatal result 1s almost 
a necessary consequence The un- 
fortunate man, whose sad death I 
have lately mentioned, was knocked. 
down during one of these hockey 
matches. 

The game moreover, 1 by no 
means what 1t ought to be, mas- 
much as 161s umpossible to enforce 
the rules in such a miscellaneous 
assembly No one keeps to any par- 
ticular side, or aims at any particu- 
lar goal, and any one who happens 
to have a stick, hits the ball in any 
direction that seems _ easiest I 
should be truly glad to see the 
police interfere whenever hockey 
is commenced. 

Again, when & party of really 
good skaters are indulging them- 
selves with a quadrille, and per- 
forming the many graceful evolu- 
tions of which this charming art is 
capable, it 13s more than annoying 
to have the whole proceeding broken 
up by the irruption of a disorderly 
mob armed with sticks, and charg- 
ing through the circle of skaters 
and spectators, to the imminent 
danger of all 

Cricket, again, the king of British 
games, 1s sumply degraded by being 
transferred from summer and fields 
to winter and ice TI have seen 
several cricket matches played on 
the ice, and must acknowledge that 
the game was the venest farce 
imaginable. The bowler seems to 
be the only player who has a chance 
of doing his duty The batsman 
can do little but block the balls, or 
just draw them away, or perhaps 
make a feeble spoon of a blow without 
the least energy He cannot shift 
a foot, he has no firm basis on which 
to poise himself, and cannot possibly 
dehver the free and dashing cuts 
that delight the heart of a cncketer. 
As to fieldimg, it 1s almost out of 
the question as far as stoppmg the 
ball 1s concerned, and the ice is so 
smooth that the ball goes shooting 
over its polished surface as if fired 
from a cannon. 

_ Such gamesas ‘touch’ and ‘warn- 
ing,’ can, however, be played on the 
ice with excellent effect, and as they 
tend to the separation, rather than 
the convergence of the players, they 
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are not so liable to break the ice as 
hockey, or even cricket. It is true 
that m some very cold seasons the 
ice 18 so strong that almost any 
liberties may be taken with it, but 
this 1s seldom the case, and it 18 
always better to be on the safe side 
when the question may be one of 
life or death. 

He, however, who wishes to put 
his skates to their legitimate use 
will never waste his time by playing 
at any game whatever. He will 
either run races, or learn to per- 
form the figures, the latter bemg, 
of course, the more advisable plan; 
for, racing on skates 1s the surest 
way to ruin the style, and to give 
an ungracefal deportment to the 
body. <A figure-skater 1s all ease 
and grace and compact elegance. 
His arms never project from the 
body, his back 18s upright as a dart, 
and his feet are managed as deli- 
cately as those of a dancer, where- 
as, one who runs races 1s forced 
to abandon all pretensions to grace, 
and looks about as awkward an 
object as can well be conceived 
Iie stoops until he is bent nearly 
double, hike an infirm old man; his 
legs work like the crank of a loco- 
motive engine, his arms are flapped 
backward and forward to help him 
on his course; and there are several 
noted racers who actually use their 
hands to push themselves along the 
ice. 

This kind of skating is really 
useless, although the sporting papers 
seem to measure a skater’s skill by 
the number of miles which he can 
cover in an hour; for this speed 
cannot be kept up for any long time, 
and for really quick transit between 
distant places 1s much inferior to 
the simple Dutch roll on the outside 
edge, whete the body is swung 
slowly from side to side, hke a ship 
in a calm, and the feet are scarcely 
moved from each other. For the 
first mile or two, the racer will be 
far ahead, but about the tenth mule 
his opponent will be seen slowly 
but surely gaining upon him, and 
when he passes, will be quite fresh 
and hvely, whereas the racer will 
be out of breath, and his legs tho- 

ughly fatigued. There is nothmg 
like the Dutch roll for getting over 
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the ice at a great pace without seem- 
ing to use any exertion I was told 
the other day by a gentleman who 
had lived much m Holland, that 
even the market women, carrying 
their loads and wheeling a barrow 
full of vegetables, would pass him 
with the greatestease They would 
actually play with him, lettang him 
keep level with them as long as 
they chose, and then, without any 
apparent increase of exertion, they 
would shoot ahead, and leave him 
struggling behind 

Even the skates of a racer and a 
figure-skater are differently made 
Those of the racer are long, rather 
low, and the edge of the steel is 
level from end to end, so that the 
skater can progress forwards with 
much speed, but can form no curves 
or circles unless of ve great 
diameter, and 1s, therefore, debarred. 
fiom attempting the figures as long 
as he wears ‘running’ skates But 
the skates that are employed for 
figuring are short im the steel, and 
have the edge so modelled as to 
form a segment of acircle. By this 
arrangement it will be seen that 
only a very httle portion of the 
steel rests upon the ice, and that 
its curved form is exactly adapted. 
for cuttmg circles and curves. 
These are by far the best skates to 
possess, for although a man on 
running skates can get over the ice 
with extreme rapidity, he can do 
nothing in the way of figuring. 
Whereas a skater who wears the 
figuring skates, can race with much 
speed in case of necessity, and 18 
able to form any curve or circle that 
he hkes 

Artists never seem to comprehend 
the real movement of the skater, and 
have a conventional method of 
representing it, which gives one a 
pain im the back only to look at 

Every one knows the conven- 
tional skater on canvas or paper. 
He 1s coming straight at you i 
arms are folded. His coat-tails are 
flying in the air. He has & smirk 
on his manly countenance. He has 
a comforter round Ins neck. His 
spine is perpendicular, but his legs 
form an angle of 65° with the hori- 
zon, and the upper leg is hfted up 
straght and rigid, as 2f 2t were one 
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limb of a pair of compasses I 
should hke to see the artast put 
himself in that wonderful posture 
only for a moment, and then make 
him wmte down his sensations I 
think he would expemence a severe 
aching about the waist and hips, 
which would give him a tolerable 
idea of the fechngs of a prisoner 
just released from the rack 

Artists are apt to draw the oddest 
things imaginable when they get 
on sporting subjects There are of 
course exceptions, among whom our 
old fnend Leech 1s facede princeps; 
but as a general] fact, the engravings 
in the many illustrated papers are 
positively ridiculous when they treat 
of subjects connected with bodily 
€XELCISCH 

See, tor cxample, the umpossibie 
Leotards and SBlondims that we 
have so often admired. Perhaps 
some of my readers may remember 
a large and handsome engraving 
of salmon-fishing, where the angler 
1s supporting, with a slightly bend- 
ing rod, a huge salmon actually in 
the falling waters of a steep rapid, 
where a personal fend 1s going to 
gaff the fish with {a boat-hook, and 
a boy ir trying to catch it in a 
butterfly net 1f a sportsman be 
represented with a gun, and in the 
act of fimng, he almost invariably 
has lis wrong eye shut, and the 
remarkable piece of ordnance which 
does duty for a double-barrel, seems 
to have been modelled from the 
ancient snap-haunce rather than 
the modern fowling-piece And if 
the shot from his gun did really nt 
the bird that 1s falling from the 
skies, the only inference to be drawn 
is, that his weapon was constructed 
to shoot round corners In aquatic 
sketches, again, the oarsmen and the 
coxswain are invanably out of time, 
and no draughtsman seems to re- 
cognize the fact that when rowers 
can engage in a match, they gene- 
rally know how to feather their 
oars 

So it 1s with skatimg I once 
undertook to supenntend the 
draughtsman in 1llustratmg a work 
on thisart I drew all the sketches 
myself, explamed their bearmg to 
the artist, and yet the perversity 
of human nature prevailed, and he 
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insisted on returnmg to his con- 
ventionalhties 

He put the skaters on the wrong 
edge of the skate, he made them 
look the wrong way; he drew the 
tracks of the steel exactly where the 
skater could not by any possibility 
have passed, he msisted on repro- 
ducing the objectionable figure 
which has already been described, 
and, mm fine, worried me to an almost 
unbearable extent. One drawing 
was, I thmk, sent back some eight 
or ten times It represented some 
figure skating, and in order to give 
the draughtsman a correct idea of 
the scene, I not only made the 
original sketch, but traced the 
figure on a piece of cardboard, and 
stuck pins on it to show the places 
and attatudes of theskaters. 1t was 
all useless, and even now, after 
repeated alterations, I find that one 
of the skaters has his head in a 
totally wrong position It is mght 
that we should pardon those who 
injure us, but I must say, that 
to pardon a perverse draughtsman, 
who will not carry out your ideas, 
1s a very difficult matter 

There 1s now before me, an 1llus- 
tration to a well-known work on 
these British sports, representing, 
or rather intending to represent, a 
lady and gentleman skating toge- 
ther They are im i1rreproachable 
costume, and the daintiest of atti- 
tudes But it 1s evident to any 
skater, that the imevitable result of 
the very next stroke will be, that 
as the gentleman 1s clearly the 
worse skater of the two, he will 
ae meet with an 1gnominious 

The lady is skating on the out- 
side edge, and rests on her nght 
foot 

The gentleman 1s skating on the 
mside edge, and also rests on his 
night foot. 

Result of the next stroke, Colh- 
sion «6Q.E.D 

It 18 a most fascinating amuse- 
ment, this skating, tempting one to 
postpone the departure from the ice 
hour after hour, and not unfre- 
quently causmg such fatigue on the 
first day, that a forty-eight hours’ 
rest 1s needful before the wearied 
skater can recommence his amuse- 
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ment. Never, on leaving the ice, 
should the ankles feel that 
sense of fatigue which renders walk- 
ing a trouble, and at night bids far 
to preclude sleep It is much wiser 
to economize amusement, to restrict 
the first day’s skatang to an hour 
and a half at the utmost, and so to 
gain the required strength by de- 
grees The ankles always suffer 
most, as upon those jomts the great- 
est strain 1s thrown, more especially 
by mexperienced skaters 
f knew one lad who had a most 
original method of skatne He 
used to double his feet under him 
until the outer ankles rested on the 
ice On the ankles he would run 
for a few paces, then jump on his 
skates, and glide along with the 
impetus thus gained. 
ting is an art to which all 
ladies should attam It 1s especially 
feminine m 1ts character, graceful, 
elegant, requimng httle apparent 
force, and yet affording good exer- 
cise Ladies soon learn to skate 
I have had the honour of imitiatmg 
several ladies into the art, and have 
been surprised by the famhty with 
which they learn it Whether from 
some innate quality of the feminine 
sex, I know not, but it 1s invanably 
the case, that 1f a boy and a girl, or 
a gentleman and lady, of equal ages, 
and having enjoyed equal advan- 
ge are put upon skates for the 
time in thane lives, the lady 
ee manages to skate indepen- 
dently sooner thanthe gentleman Of 
course the costume must be adapted 
to the occasion, and a lady can no 
more skate while encaged in the 
modern fashionable wire-work, than 
she can mde while surrounded with 
those mystenous and voluminous 
roductions of the i1ronmonger. 
ere are few dresses more tho- 
roughly becoming than the nding 
habit, and the best skating dress 
13 neither more nor less than a 
nding habit with short skirts 
I do not recommend fluted skates, 
or those with a groove or channel 
along the bottom of the steel. They 
certainly take an easier hold of the 
ice than the ordmary land, but they 
can only be worn by hight waghts, 
and, in any case, are treacherous 
servants. ‘The tiny shavings of ice 
VOL. III.—wNo. I. 
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which are cut up by the edge are 
sure to collect 1m the groove, where 
they become umpacted into a sohd 
mass which can hardly be cut with 
a kmfe By degrees the groove 1s 
filled up, and, lastly, the compressed 
ice projects beyond the steel, and 
causes inevitable falls. Many a 
person has fallen repeatedly with- 
out any apparent cause, and has 
only regained the use of his skates 
when the groove has been cleared 
with a strong knife. This habit of 
the skate is termed ‘ balling.’ 

If you value your peace of mind, 
do not take off your skates until 
you reach the bank, and can walk 
away on the sold earth. At the 
best, the removal of the skates is 
like the chipping of an eagle’s wings, 


-and the slow, ploddmg walk con- 


trasts painfully with the swift, ghd- 
ing ease of your previous move- 
ments But to walk upon the ice 
over which you have just skated is 
really too painful The ice suddenly 
becomes shppery as soon as you 
tread upon it with shoes. You 
have no hold upon it, and you shp 
about m the most contemptible 
manner You have to walk slowly 
and circumspectly, iftang your feet 
perpendicularly, and setting them 
down quite fiat, and you make your 
tardy way gingerly along, conscious 
of presenting a most un y aspect, 
over the very tracks where you 
lately wheeled on soundmg steel, 
swift and hthe as winged Mercury. 

My last piece of advice 1s, that no 
one should think of skating when 
there 1s the least doubt respecting 
the strength of the ice. The sport 
is not worth the mental anxety 
suffered by any one who skates on 
doubtful ice No one has a right 
to run such a nsk for the sake of 
amusement, and, mdeed, there are 
few accidents more penlous than 
the breaking of ice, even mm com- 
paratively shallow water. For even 
a@ good swimmer may find himself 
suddenly sucked under the ice, and 
from the mud raised by his fall, 
may find the water so tinted that he 
cannot see the hole to which he 
must return to save his life. 

I have heard of one lad who 
saved his hfe m a@ Very curious 
manner. He had fallen through 

°s) 
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the ice, and could not possibly re~- 
turn to the hole through which he 
had He turned on his back, 
and looked up to see if there were 
any other mode of escape, when his 
father, who was on the spot, pointed 
out the direction m which ,he was 
to swim, and by wallang quickly to 
another hole at a lhttle distance, he 
guided his son to the place, and 
received him just in time to pre- 
vent him from sinking agam from 
cxhaushon. It 1s seldom, however, 
that such presence of mind on both 
sides can be found, or that the ice 
1s sufficiently transparent to allow 
any person below to see through its 


substance 


Should any one who reads these 
lhnes be unfortunate enough to get 
under the ice, let him bear m mind 
that the only hope of escape is to 
remam qurte still, looking upwards 
to discover the spot where the hght 
seems strongest, and then to make 
the best of Ins way towards it Let 
him not attempt to get upon the 
ice, a8 if 38s sure to break again 
under the pressure of the knees, 
and its sharp edges cut lke broken 
glass But let him stretch out 
his arms upon it, and wait quietly 
until assistance arrives Still, the 


safest plan is—never to venture on 
the ice whenever there 1s the least 


danger. 
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TURKEY AND OYSTERS. 


ANY affinities lie dormant in 
nature. 

How incredulous would have been 
the ancient Bnton in his hght cos- 
tume of woad, and the abonginal 
American m his war paint, had a 
Druid or a medicine man foretold 
that their far-distant countmes would 
be lnked together in gastronomic 
bonds, and that the turkey and the 
oyster would be ever associated im 
the minds of a future posterity! 
How their real affinity was duisco- 
vered 1s a problem as yet unsolved, 
and too closely interwoven with the 
progress of the human race to be 
examined in any work of less dmmen- 
mons than a folio. But the fact 1s 





patent, and henceforth the turkey 
and the oyster are wedded together 
as imdissolubly as the bacon and 
beans of the rustic, the whitebait and 
lemon-juice of the cabmet mmuster, 
and the chops and tomato sauce o 
Mr. Pickwick. 

I may be justified m supposmg 
that m every household where this- 
Magazine 1s read—that 1s to say, m 
every respectable household through- 
out the kmngdom—a ham con- 
taming a turkey and a 1 of 
oysters has either been recerved, or 
sent as a present elsewhere. Some- 
tumes both events occur simulta- 
neously, and the same P.D.C. cart 
which takes away a hamper contam- 

Cc 2 
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ing a turkey and a barrel of oysters, 
deposits another hamper contaiming 
another turkey and another barrel of 
oysters. An inquiring mind cannot 
but be struck with the enormous 
multitudes of birds and molluscs 
that must be bred in order to supply 
even the vast annual demand for 

i , takmg no account of 
those that are consumed durmg the 
other seasons of the year. _ 

To begin at the beginning, for 
the first knowledge of the turkey we 
are indebted to Columbus, masmuch 
as the bird 1s indigenous to America, 
and 1s by no means 2 native of 
Turkey, as 1s the general but mus- 
taken idea. The popular name was 
given to the bird in allusion to 1ts 
proud and haughty strut, its un- 
conscionably large harem, and its 
irascible temper For, at the time 
when the bird was first brought mto 
notice the Turks were a dominant 
nation, with rather more than the 
usual intolerant arrogance which 
1 hkely to characterize a people 
at once powerful, bigoted, ignorant, 
and exclusive. Even at the present 
day, when the once all-powerful 
nation has sunk into the position of 
@ mere province, whose very exist- 
ence is only maimtamed by the 
common consent of surrounding 
countries, the regular orthodox Turk 
18 as supremely contemptuous to- 
wards an infidel as in the days of 
his ascendancy, though he dares not 
express his feelings except by low 
and muttered curses As it is, he 
will seize every favourable oppor- 
tunity of applying the epithets of 
dog and pig to casual unbelievers, 
and express the very lowest opmion 
of their female relatives, so that in 
the tame of his power his arrogance 
must have been just unbearable. 

In our farmyards, where the turkey 
knows his place, and is subdued into 
domesfacity, he behaves in a very 
different manner from the free wild 
bird mm his natave woods, who lowers 
his crested head for none, who rules 
with undisputed sway over his fe- 
male train, and has won his way to 
eminence by successive victories 
He 18 @ grand bird and a proud one 
as he stalks majestically through the 
woods, followed by his obedient 
‘toop, hke a patnarch of old with 
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his wives and children; ruffles his 
feathers and spreads his tail m sheer 
exuberance of pride, and ever and 
anon gives vent to that extraordinary 
sound which we call gobbling, and 
which Arabs have mistaken for & 
dialect of thar own guttural lan- 


guage. 
At the present day, the turkey is 
a potent ally to those far-seemg 
inquirers who are giving ther best 
endeavours to enrich this country 
by acclmatizing the useful denizeng 
of other lands There are many 
most valuable creatures — beasts, 
birds, and fishes—-which are gra- 
dually being ‘1mproved ’ off the face 
of the earth, and which, unless we 
grant them a resting-place, will in a 
few years be as extinct as the mam- 
moth, the dodo, or the iguanodon. 

The progress of civilization is 
rapidly producing its effect even 
upon the turkey. In former days 
the wild turkey wandered 1n vast 
multitudes throughout the northern 
parts of the States that were once 
United, suffermg but little harm from 
the Amencan Indian, and fearful 
only of the natural enemies to which 
every wild being is subject. Now, 
however, allis changed (First, the 
pioneers pushed their bold way into 
the interior, then the squatters 
raised their log huts and made their 
‘tomahawk improvements ,’ next 
came the settlers,each home forming 
the centre of an ever-enlarging circle, 
within which no beast or bird could 
venture without imminent msk of 
death. Villages sprang from settle- 
ments, cifies grew out of villages, 
and man took undisputed possession 
of the territory that was no longer a 
home for game. 

A recent writer on American sports 
states that the wild turkey 1s slowly 
but surely pershing Few or none 
are now to be seen north or east of 
Pennsylvania, and only a very few 
in some of the remotest parts of that 
State. In the wildest parts of Vir- 
gina a few families yet lmger, but 
they increase in number towards 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and poarucky: 

‘Those who wish to see this noble 
bird in t grloieeen must go to Ar- 
, Louisiana 


sippi,and Tennessee—a journey from 
which I, for one, will at present hold 
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myself excused. Fortunately, the 
turkey has been acclimatized in 
many countries, so that there is httle 
real danger of its entire extinction. 
But, though captivity does not de- 
stroy the race, 1t sadly dims ther 

, and in the thrd generation 
at the farthest the brilhant purple 
lustre and glossy metallic bronze of 
the back and wings, and the rich 
green, bright chestnut, and velvety 
black of many feathers, have sobered 
into brown, ochre, and dull sooty 


Of course there are plenty of op- 
ponents, who deny the whole scheme 
as an impossibility. Some assert 
that no animal will bape ong except 
in its own land, and that all im- 
ported specimens will die out unless 
recruited by fresh arnvals. Now, 
the turkey happens to be one of the 
very bemgs whose existence 1s thus 
denied. We want no importation of 
wild turkeys from America, in order 
to add re - our Sacre pe 
specimens, an e possibility of ac- 
climatization 1s trruamphantly proved. 
On the contrary, ther habits are 
already too wild; they are ternble 
rovers, require to be watched as 
carefully as a sentinel watches his 

risoners, and employ every device 
in order to escape from constraint A 
hen turkey, for example, always tries 
to steal away just before laying, and 
establishes her nest mm some t sO 
well concealed that it frequently 
escapes all the sharp eyes that have 
been searching for 1+ It is by no 
means @ rare occurrence for a hen 
tarkey to be suddenly missed from 
the farmyard, and, after some weeks 
have elapsed, to return with perfect 
composure, leading a whole train of 
young chicks behind her 

The turkey has a great objection 
to confinement, and 1s a very gipsy 
m. its love for the open air. If 
sible, 1t always roosts in a tree, and 
prefers to sit on the branches during 
the coldest night, rather than rest 
warmly m a comfortable shed. It 1s 


a ee bird on the table, whether 
roast or boiled, but 1t gives great 


trouble in the field. It loves to roam’ 


about and pick up the msects, seeds, 
and other food that it may see in 
the course of 1ts rambles. It has a 
special hking for traversmg hedge- 


rows, and will spend hour after hour 


in this pursuit, never seeming to 
weary, and pecking away as smartly 
at the end as at the ing of its 


run. The only me of securing 
the return of the turkey is to make 
a practice of feeding 1t well im the 
evening, choosing some diet of which 
it 1s especially fond. It 1s then sure 
to come home and of the 
food, and can be qmetly shut up 
while discussing the viands. 

Though a native of Northern 
America, and subject therefore to 
extremne cold, it does not seem 
to bear our comparatively muld 
winter when young, and 18 especially 
sensitive to water, being apt to die 
if wetted. After they have passed 
through their chickenhood,the young 
birds are much more hardy, and re- 
quire less care. In mere point of 
hardihood they are equal to any of 
our indigenous birds, provided that 
they have fairly attamed maturity, 
and will withstand a severe frosty 
night, spent m the open air, without 
apparent mconvenience, even though 
their feet should be fast frozen to 
the branches on which they have 
perched. But they are always pe- 
ruious creatures to manage, and will 
not repay their owner for his trouble, 
unless he takes to acquaint 
himself with their habits. 

One of the most dangerous periods 
is that whereim the distinctive marks 
of the two sexes begin to appear. 
The chicks require plenty of 
nourishing food during the day, and 
must be carefully housed at night. 
As soon, however, as the wattle on 
the forehead and the wrinkled skin 
of the neck show themselves, the 
danger 1s considered as past. Then 
they wil roost on the topmost 
branches of trees,1f they can manage 
to escape from the watchful eyes of 
their keeper, a habit mherited from 
their ancestors, who always perched, 
in trees at might in order to escape 
from the lynx and other rapacious 
animais that prey upon these deli- 
cately-flavoured birds. A whole 
flock will sometimes fly into a tree, 
and when once among the branches, 
will not come down again. Alto~ 
gether, they are restless, wandering 
birds, and unless they are watched 
with the greatest care, they are sure 
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to fail. Care, however, is the one 
great essentaal m rearing these mag- 
nificent poultry, and even im the 
most unfavourable of England, 
flocks of turkeys ve been bred, 
which will bear com ae ee 
the best specimens u m Nor- 
folk, the chief coun for these birds. 


Now let us change our theme and 
to oysters, the natural com- 
panion of the turkey. 

Even in the remote ages of the 
world, when Rome was im_ the 
ascendant, the mistress of the globe, 
when our isles were deemed to be 
the extremest boundary of the 
habitable world, and the fit home 
for pestilence and disease, driven 
by the power of the gods from 
the City of the Seven Hulls, 
Britain was yet of some import- 
ance to the civilized world She 
produced the oyster ‘ Natives’ are 
no modern dehcacy Lucullus al- 
ways had them on histable They 
were set before emperors, and de- 
voured by certain imperial gluttons 
in vast quantities that even sur- 
passed the feats of them modern 
mitator, whose name was, at the 
beginring of the present century, 
as familiar in all men’s mouths as 
the oysters were in his own. If, 
too, we may judge by the confes- 
sions of Christopher North, oysters 
were consumed in the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosianx’ with as much fervour as 
in the ancient times, masmuch as 
each member of the famous tro 
seemed to consider himself hardly 
used 1f he only had twa hundred 
oysters by way of getting an appetite 
for the supper that was to follow 

There 1s certamly something about 
a barrel of native oysters that wears 
@ most fascinating aspect For my 
own part, I can hardly conceive a 
more luxurious entertamment than 
. to have a whole long winter’s evening 
to meek with fg range phe feel- 
Ing nothing o, slippers, a 
bright fire, which will not ae a on 
any provocation, unlimited Cobb’s 


ale, a fresh barrel of natives, and 


& vision of ege-flip to follow. 

As to such heresies as pepper and 
vinegar, let them be bamshed from 
the table, while oysters are upon it 
These charmmg molluscs should 
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always be taken unmitsgated, with- 
out losmg the dehcacy of ther 
flavour by a mixture with any con- 
diment whatever, except thar native 
yuice. Alas! there are but few who 
know how to appreciate and make 
use of ther natural advantages. 
Searcely one man im a thousand 
knows how to open an oyster, much 
less how to eat H. The o 
system which 1s employed at the 
oyster shops 1s radically false, for 
all the juice 1s lost, and the oyster 
is left to become dry and imsrpid 
upon the flat shell, which effectually 
answers as 2 drain to convey off the 
hquid, which 1s to the oyster what 
the ‘ mulk’ 1s to the cocoa-nut. 

Those who wish to eat oysters as 
they ought to be eaten, should act 
as follows — 

Hold the mollusc firmly m a 
cloth, msert the pomt of the knife 
neatly just before the edge of the 
upper shell, give a quick, decided 
pressure until the pomt 1s felt to 
glide along the polished mner sur- 
face of the fae ae shell Force it 
sharply to the ge, give a smart 
wrench rather towards the mght 
hand, and off comes the shell Then 
pass the kmfe quickly under the 
oyster, separate 1t from its attach- 
ment, let 1t fall mto the lower shell, 
floating in the juice, lft 1t quickly 
to the lps, and eat 1t before the 
delicate aroma has been dissrpated 
into the atmosphere. There 1s as 
much difference between an oyster 
thus opened and eaten, as between 
champagne frothing and leapmg 
out of the silver-necked bottle, 
and the same wine after 1t has been 
allowed to stand for six hours with 
the cork removed 

There is another method of eating 
oysters, wherein no knifeis required, 
and not the least skill m opening is 
needed, the only mstrument bemg 
a pair of tongs, and the only re- 
quisite a bright fire. You pick out 
a glowing spot m the fire, where 
are no flames and no black pieces ot 
coal to dart jets of smoke exactly m 
the place where they are not wanted, 
as always takes place durmg the 
operation of makmg toast. You 
then imsert a row of oysters into 
the glowimg coals, taking care to 
keep their mouths outwards, and 
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within. easy of the tongs, and 
oars convexity dea onlin Pre- 
sently a spitting an ssing sound 
is heard, which ually erence: 
until the shells to open, and 
the juice 1s seen boilmg mermly 
within, the mollusc itself becoming 
whiter and more opaque as the 
operation continues. There is no 
rule for ascertainmg the precise 
point at which the cooking 1s com- 
pleted, for every one has his own 
taste, and must learn by personal 
experience. A. little practice soon 
makes perfect, and the expert opera- 
tor will be able to keep up a con- 
tinual supply as fast as he can 
manage to eat them When they 
are thoroughly cooked, they should 
be taken m the fire, a second 
batch inserted, and the still hissmg 
and spattermg molluscs be eaten 
‘ screeching’ hot. 

A true ostreophilst will never 
eat oysters in any but one of these 
two methods, and holds that in 
oyster sauce, oyster pathes, scolloped 
oysters, and the many other dishes 
in which these bivalves are em- 
ployed, the oyster 1s wasted, and 
the other matenals might be turned 
to better account. No one who has 
not eaten oysters dressed in this 
primitive mode has the least idea 
of the piquant flavour of which they 
are capable Stewed in their own 
juice, the action of fire only brings 
out the full flavour, and as the juice 
ig consumed as well as the oyster, 
there 1s no waste and no dissipation 
of the mdescribable but pdtent 
aroma. 

The zmmmediate contact of fire, 
the great ~parfying and vivifying 
influence of the matenal world, has 
a wondrous effect upon the objects 
submitted to its influence There 
should be as few intervening sub- 
stances as possible between the fire 
and the food Are not chops and 
steaks broiled over glowing charcoal 
infinitely superior to the very same 
viands fred through the interven- 
tion of sheet iron and melted grease ? 
The nearer the fire the better the 
food. Take, for example, a shce of. 
bacon, dress it in any complicated 
way you like, and I will engage to 

the most intricate efforts of 
by merely laying the bacon 


on the glowing and smokeless coals. 
Tt will not burn. It will curl, and 
cou, and twist, and sputter, as if in 
extremest agony; it will be lapped 
in fierce flames, ‘like the ele 
martyr in his shirt of fire,’ it 
will pass from the flames to the 
table in supreme condition, without 
a particle of cmder upon it, with all 
the flavour retamed, and all the 
superabundant grease and salt burnt 
out Expertissimo crede Roberto. 

Should any of my readers indulge 
in such a supper as has de- 
scribed, I can predict two events 
but nota third I can foretell that 
the supper will be a most luxurious 
one, and that the barrel will weigh 
sensibly lighter after the banquet, 
but I cannot predict the dreams that 
are likely to follow One never knows 
where to stop in eating oysters 
They are as msidious as walnuts or 
chocolate bon-bons, and the more 
you take the more you seem to 
want. ‘Only just one’ more is said 
over and over again, until, hke the 
little girl in the story of the ‘ Three 
Bears, the fascimated reveller 
empties the dish. 

The foregomg remarks will show 
that the present writer 1s not in- 
sensible to the merits of the oyster, 
considered in a gastronomical pomt 
of view. Not only, however, 1s the 
oyster good to eat, but 1t1s curious 
to look at, and a philosopher will 
not fail to afford to the mollusc a 
double appreciation. 

See what a strange hfe the crea- 
ture leads, fixed m some definite 
spot, unable to stir an mch, and en- 
closed between two large shelly 
cases What does it eat? how does 
it obtam its food? and, above all, 
how does it convey the nournshment 
into its interior? Take, for example, 
@ periwinkle, a whelk, or any sumilar 
mollusc, place it mn the sea, fasten 
its shell firmly to some object, and 
in a certam time the creature will 
die of starvation 
oyster m precisely the same locality, 
and it will thrive admirably. The 
secret of its life Ties locked within 
its shells, and if we open this two- 
leaved volume, we all find the 
whole history written within. ‘ 

Granting the barrel of natives, of 
which we have already spoken, let 
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the inquiring reader exercise great 
self-demual, mee lay bagi one oe 
for the purpose of examimmim 
curious atrueture We will now 
plunge the mollusc mto boulmg 
water for a few seconds, which will 
have the effect of knlling 1¢ without 
matenally myurmg any of the delicate 
organs with which we shall be con- 
cerned Insert the tap of the oyster 
tmufe between the edges of the shells, 
force them shghtly apart, and then 
look msde The mass of the body 
will be seen m the centre, and 
pressed against the shell are two 
flat, dark-edged flaps, popularly 
ealled the ‘beard’ Now, this so- 
called beard 1s, 1n fact, the breath- 
ing ap tus of the oyster, and 
has other functions besides those 
of respiration, as we shall presently 
see 
Now open the shell entirely, re- 
move the convex valve, taking care 
to cut through the thick muscular 
attachment close to the shell, and 
with the pomt of a kmfe hft up 
these beautifully delicate mem- 
branes. They are seen to be double, 
like the two shells, and on tracing 
them round, they will prove to 
end m the mouth, which 1s close 
to the hinge of the shell, and can 
be recognized by a double pair of 
white and pomted lps For some 
unknown reason, the oyster has no 
throat, but the mouth opens at once 
into the stomach, just as the outer 
door of a cottage opens into the 
sitting-room instead of the passage 

And, if the cunosity of the m- 
vestigator be not quite satisfied, he 
can easily pursue his inquiries 
further, and see what the oyster 
had for diner, a most useful poece 
of knowledge to those who make 
ther livmg by breedmg this agree- 
able mollusc Still, though we 
have found the mouth and ascer- 
tamed the food, we have not yet 
ciscovered the method by which the 
food gets mto the mouth 

It is found by mvestigation of the 
substances which are taken from the 
imterior of the oyster, that ita food 
consists of the minute anmmal and 
, vegetable orgamsms with which the 
water of the sea 1s thickly charged 

If a livmg oyster be placed in 
‘water, and watched while its valves 
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® contmuous current 1s 
seen to run enlaen oe the shells, 
always ssimg im e same du2rec- 
papal feat right to left, (taking 
the fiat shell as the Rot eel ge tee 
running between e = 
branes On exammmmg the dark 
edges of the beard, or gill mem-~ 
branes, we shall find that they are 
divided mto ‘my filaments, and 
that each of these filaments 18 
covered with a mynad of the 
muinutest umaginable fibres, each of 
which 1s continually whirlmg with 
a parhally spiral movement, and 
producing an eftect to the eye, 48 
if successive waves were rolling 
along the surface A simular effect 
may be scen when the wind rushes 
over a corn-field, and produces suc- 
cessive waves, which seem to ad- 
vance rapidly, though each corn- 
blade remains m its place. 

By the united action of the count- 
less hosts of these fibres, techmcally 
called ‘cia,’ the water 1s forced to 
sweep along im one uniform duirec- 
tion, and beimg driven between the 
two gill membranes, 1s obliged to pass 
over the mouth, carrymg with it 
tke invisible objects on which the 
oyster feeds So powerful, mdeed, 
is the action of these wondrous 
httle appendages, that if a small 
portion of the gill be snipped off and 
placed m the water, it will swim 
away as if it were living, urged by 
the invisible fibres, which work as 
briskly as ever, though severed 
from the body At the mouth, the 
hps take cognizance of the supphes, 
and evidently possess the power of 
accepting the good articles and re- 
jecting the bad, just as the editor of 
a magazine decides upon the artacles 
which daily mundate his desk 

There is yet another office per- 
formed by the gil membranes 
Every one is acquainted with that 
hitle memoria technica, which eon- 
nects oysters with the letter R, and 
tells us that they are out of season 
in the months which do not 
this delightful letter. In May, June, 
July, and August, the oysters are not 
‘only out of legal season, but are go 
in literal fact, beng thin, and quite 
unfit for food. Practically, how- 
ever, the oyster-season 18 anticipated 
by a month, and on the rst of 


are open, 
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August the costermongers ply thew 
noisy trade through the atsonta: at 
every corner the rtinerant on- 
ger invites his customers to the gritty 
board, the great coarse molluscs, 
and the bottle of suspicious vinegar ; 
while the children erect hitle edifices 
with the shells, and call them grottoes; 
put an inch of hghted candle mto 
them at night, and vex the souls of 
pees with iterated requests 
or halfpence, which, by some strange 
logic, are sup to be apphed 
to the repairs of the grotto. 

It would be a most myurious act 
to catch the oysters during these 
months, as they are then engaged 
in laying their eggs, if this strange 
operation can deserve the name. 
If, for example, a barn-door hen, 
instead of laymg her eggs m her 
straw nest, were to transfer them 
imto her lungs, there to be hatched 
and half fledged, we should be per- 
plexed to find a name for the pro- 
ceeding Yet this 1s just what 1s 
done by the oyster The Cees are 
very mmute when first produced 
and are kept by the parent between 
the shell and the gill membranes, 
where they remam until they are 
furnished with shells of their own, 
and able to cope with the watery 
world into which they are about to 
be launched. I well recollect, when 
I was a very lhttle boy, bnngimg 
home some fresh-water mussels, and 
bemg completely astonished at find- 
ing a number of the tiniest little 
mussels floatmg in the hquid con- 
tained in the shell. So, when an 
oyster is out of season, and a thought- 
less person ventures to eat it, he 
will find that a number of little 
shells will have an unpleasant 
grating effect upon the teeth, and 
will learn practically the value of 
the fence months. 

It may be said that if the female 
oysters were permitted to rest during 
the fence months, and the males 
brought to table, we should still 
insure our present supply for the 
table without riskmg the future 
crops for ensumg years. But there 
is a difficulty here. Noone knows 
which are the females. They all 
lay eggs after the queer fashion 
already mentioned, they all dismiss 
abundance of young oysters from 


their shells, and no one even knows 
how they do it. Hundreds of oysters 
have been examined by our keenest 
anatomusts, and the only conclusion 
that they have decided upon 1s, that 
an oyster cannot be crossed in love, 
because there 1s no other sex to fall 
in love with, unless, Narcissus-like, 
the creature should suffer from dis- 
appomted affection for itself. In 
fact, the oyster carmes out prac- 
thieally, with a tnfimg variaton, the 
suggestion of the well-known song, 
and the husband and wife can safely 
say that 

‘They are saved so much bother, 

For they are both one another 
And not themselves at all.’ 


And yet the oyster 1s a large- 
hearted being, though with little 
brain, from which we might infer 
that xts affections were strong, 
and its mtelligence weak, did not 
the previous observations prove 
that there 1s no place for love. 
As to intellect, the creature needs 
but httle, and has but httle It 
knows when to o and when 
to shut its shell, which articles of 
food to accept and which to reject, 
and considermg the stationary life 
which it leads, a solitary bemg 
among thousands, hike prisoners m 
close confinement and contiguous 
cells, 1t has quite as much imtellect 
as if requires. 

Here I find I must pause While 
descnibmg the oyster, its curious 
structures and habits, I recognize 
the same feeling which induces even 
abstemious men to empty a barrel 
of natives under the plea of ‘ only 
just one more.’ The whole history 
and economy of this mollusc 1s, to 
me at least, so full of mterest, that 
I find myself saymg, ‘I will only 
mention just this one point,’ and 
now discover that my paper 1s well- 
nigh ended. Takmg leave, there- 
fore, of the individual oyster, we 
will give a cursory glance to the 
life led by these bivalves from the 
egg to the table. 

In their very early stages, we meet 
with the young oysters within the 
shells af the parent, enveloped im 
a gelatinous substance, and y 
nourished by the stream Bea- 
water which washes them as it is 
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driven along by the fringed edges 
of the gills. In ts condition, the 
young are called the ‘spat,’ and are 
soon dismissed from the protecting 
shell. When set loose from the 
shell, the young molluses attach 
themselves im vast quantities to the 
objects on which they happen to 
fall, so that the nature of the bed 
has great influences on the perennial 
roduce When once fixed, they 
increase rapidly in size, attaming 
the size of a florin im their first 
twelvemonth, and are thought fit 
for the table when they have com- 
pleted their third year The oysters 
brought to market are mostly ob- 
tained by means of the dredge, 
which scrapes along the bed of the 
sea, and tears the molluscs from 
their attachnients This plan, how- 
ever, 18 rather a clumsy one, in- 
volving the destruction of many 
young oysters, and bemg by no 
means a certain one Efforts are 
now being made in many places to 
learn the economy of this useful 
bivalve, and to breed 1t regularly 
for market Durmg the last few 
years, the practical knowledge of 
the oyster and its habits has greatly 
increased, and vast artificial beds 
are bemg laid down for its accom- 
modation throughout tts _ hfe 
Several oyster-beds have already 
existed for many years, some im 
England, and others on the con- 
tnent At Dieppe, for example— 
the only series of beds which I have 
examined—the oysters are managed 
with great care, bemg bred m a 
series of large shallow pools, and fed 
regularly as if they were chickens 
They are all arranged im regular 
rows, slightly overlappmg each 
other, like the tiles of a house-top 
The green oysters, which are held 
in such favour, are nothmg more 
than the ordinary species, fed for 
& time im ponds where the green 
confervoid growths are plentiful 
Without describing at length the 
various oyster parks which are now 
bemg established, and which, espe- 
cially on the contment, are assum- 
ing very important dimensions, a 
few particulars of ther structure 
may be mentioned Some of these 
perks are sv extensive that they are 
measured by mules, and are capable 
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of breeding many milhons of oysters 
annually It is found that the best 
substance for the reception of the 
spat is brushwood made into 
bundles, sunk under water, and 
kept down by stones If these 
fascines be removed, the young 
‘oysters are found clinging to them 
hke grapes upon the vine, and 
when they are full grown, their 
aggregate weight is by no means 
triflin 


This circumstance explains the 
old traveller’s tale so long discre- 
dited, that m some places the oysters 
grew on trees It 18 now a well- 
known fact that if trees growing 
near oyster-beds dip their branches 
into the water, the young molluscs 
are sure to settle on the ummersed 
twigs, and by their increasing weight, 
drag the bough still deeper The 
newly-sunken branches are m ther 
turn covered by fresh colonies, until 
at last the bough is fairly loaded 
with its strange fruit 

As far as is yet known, the ex- 
permmenrts have answered admirably, 
and it 1s smcerely to be hoped that 
the mgenious projectors may make 
their fortunes, as they deserve. 
For it 18 no Jess meritonous to 
render fertile mule after mile of 
barren coast, to produce in countless 
myriads an esculent so nourishing 
and so palatable as the oyster, than 
to perform the well-lauded and laud- 
able feat of makmg two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew 
before We hope soon to sow an 
annual oyster crop as we now sow 
an annual crop of gram, for the 
operation bids fair to be as easy m 
one case as in the other, the hopes 
of success are equal, and the profit, 
if anything, rather melmes to the 
molluse than to the cereal 

There are even pearls to be found 
in the common oyster, though they 
are never large or pure enough to 
be of any commercial value Ihave 
many specimens of such pearls, 
all procured by myself, and it 1s 
rather a curious fact that I have 
always found them penodically. 
On one occasion, out of a poor half- 
dozen of oysters, I procured as 
many pearls, most of them about 
the size and shape of mustard seeds, 
but one of a pear-like form, and 
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nearly three times as large as any 
of the others. We make no use of 
them in Europe, but 1m some eastern 
countries, all the httle bad-coloured 
pearls are burned and converted 
ar & very een. Ld ae for 
purpose of bemg chew 

ther with the betel-nut. = 

I have already expressed my 
opinion that a connoisseur in oysters 
will only eat them pure and un- 
adulterated, sumply cooked im their 
own shells, or, more simply, without 
any cooking at all. But as I cannot 
expect ali my readers to have the 
same refined taste, I will here pre- 
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Drak Ma. Eprror, 





sent them with a recipe whereby 
turkey and oysters are brought mto 
close and grateful conjunction. 

Prepare the bird for boilmg, open 
a number of oysters, accord- 
ing to the size of the turkey, an 
use them instead of stuffing Put 
the stuffed bird mto a deep jar, fill 
it up with milk and the juice of the 
oysters, and cover it over with flour 
paste. Boul it for four or five hours, 
until thoroughly cooked, serve 1t up 
very hot and with melted butter, 
and your guests will for ever chersh 
a kindly remembrance of turkey and 
oysters 
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F all the cares which beset 
a bachelor’s life in London, 
there is none I think which 
sits so heavily upon lim 
(next to the final step of 
choosing a wife) as that of 
selecting his lodgings I 
have lhved m this metro- 
pohs some half score of 
years, and durmg that pe- 
riod, have changed my 
‘ apartments ’ nineteen 
maximum 
duration of my stay in any 
one abode has been two 
months, and once, m con- 
sequence of the result of 
@ curious zoological in- 
vestigation carned on im my 
bedroom, it did not exceed 
four-and-twenty hours 


_The inference to be drawn from this statement 1s, either that I am 
difficult to be pleased, or that my landladies are not adepts in the art 
of pleasmg I need scarcely add that they inchne to the former opmion 
Iam told that ‘Mr. Brown was always puffickly content with his boots ,’ 
that they ‘never ad no complaints of noises from Mr. Jones—which he 
lhved im these rooms, sir, seving years, and his uncle kep a wholesale warus , 
in the city,’ and that ‘Mr. Robmgson would have been here to this day, 
if he hadn’t been took off, poor dear, quite short by the measles, after he 
had been mm the house a week.’ 

I am not prepared to dispute these statements. It is quite possible 
that Jones was deaf, and thus could not be much inconvenienced by 


* This is without reckoning my present occupation of ‘ Darlington’ chambers, where 
J am exceedingly comfortable, and am ‘monarch of all I survey,’ which, to be sure (in 
the grog of Seuchong, raspberry yam, &c ), Mrs. Kinahan does not allow me to survey 
very : 
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the second-floor lodger’s ‘ single 
stick’ practice every evening. The 
indifference which Mr Brown ex- 
hibited about the polish of his boots 
may have partly resulted from the 
fact of his wearmg wooden legs, 
and I have no doubt that the nature 
of poor Robinson’s complaint ren- 
dered him less sensitive than he 
otherwise would have been, to 
attacks of the cimea domestecus (or 
Norfolk Howard). Ali tins, I say, 
18 within the bounds of probability, 
but be that as 1t may, I have always 
held, and always shall hold, that 
one man’s prejudices are no rule 
tor another, and it 1s, therefore, mn 
vain that Messrs Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, are cited against me 

To show that my complaints are 
not altogether without foundation, 
I wish to mstance a few examples 
of my experience mn London ‘ apart- 
ments.’ 

Of course there are some cases of 
failure m lodgmg hunting, whereat 
the lodger has no one but himself 
to blame I am not quite such a 
muff as my fmend Spooner, who 
1eally believed that he would find 
at No. 19, Orange Grove, Islington, 
‘the conveniences of a first-class 
hotel, combmed with all the com- 
forts of a private home,’ as the ad- 
veltisement set forth. I am not 
attracted by offers of ‘ board and 
lodging, free for hfe, with gas, plate, 
Imen and attendance, access to a 
Collard and Collard piano, no chil- 
dren, and a little German spoken, 
for the small premium of 3o00/ 
down, on good recunty’ Ido not 
beheve, as a general rule, im ‘airy 
situations,’ ‘proximity to parks,’ 
‘ Angels,’ ‘ Royal Oaks,’ ‘ Maternal 
Red Caps,’ or any other ‘bus’ 
stations, and have a wholesome 
dread of that wonderfully ‘ quiet 
room,’ so ‘suitable to a gentleman 
of studious habits’ I have not 
much more faith m ‘ unexception- 
able references,’ nor have I ever been 
fully convinced of the extraordinary 
advantages supposed . to arise from 
the fact of one’s living under the 
roof of ‘a stnectly Protestant widow,’ 
or ‘ a genteel family.’ 

Yet, notwithstandmg my incre- 
duty on these pomts, and my 
lookmy rather harshly upon land- 
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ladies in general, always reversing 
the great aig ‘ser of Enghsh law, 
and assuming 4 they are hum- 
bugs until proved not to be so—I 
say, in spite of all my caution, I 
have made great mistakes some- 
fim. 


es. 

Shortly after first coming to Lon- 
don, I took up my quarters in the 
house of Mrs Pegg. If you should 
wish to know the name of 
street m which Mrs Pegg hved, 
I am very sorry, but must decline 
to mention 1t—I have my reasons— 
and after all rt does not much 
matter whether you know or not. 

Mrs Pegg has a first floor to let— 
at least I hope so, a card notafymg 
that fact was m her window when 
I passed the house last week. I 
shudder when I see it removed, 
and know that another victum has 
entered the shambles Mrs. Pegg 
has a first floor to let—ze a good- 
sized bedroom and dressing-room 
at the back of the house, and an 
apartment which she calls the 
‘drormg-room, in_ front. The 
droring-room is elegantly furnished. 
Theie 1s a bnght blue damask sofa 
on one side of the fireplace, and an 
arm chair of crimson ‘rep’ on the 
other The window curtains are of 
a bright pea-green colour, and a 
magnificent Brussels carpet (fresh 
from Axminster) covers the floor 
The fireplace 1s surmounted by a 
brilhant murror, whose frame is 
decorated with that species of orna- 
ment which Louis X1V 1s supposed 
to have particularly affected, and 
which gives the martistic observer 
a vague impression that the decora- 
tor must have taken to carve capital 
G’s in the last stage of msanity. 
The hearth-rug includes the full- 
length portrait of a Bengal tager, 
with a background of sprmg cab- 
bage, and the walls are papered 
with a complex design of sun- 


flowers and tulips, chasing each 


other round a pink stick, through 
labyrinths of satan mbbon 

Mrs Pegeg’s friends were in the 
habit of saying that the appearance 
of the room was ‘imposing. All 
I know 1s, that 1f the ‘ imposition’ 
had been confined to the room—it 
would have been happier for me. 

Some time elena before I was 
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uite clear on the subject of Mr 
. That a small man used to 

sink down the area steps a er 
seven every evening, was a fact 
beyond dispute. That domestic 
quarre. oc in the lower 
regions about five times a week on 
an average, in which an individual 
of the sterner sex seemed to get 
decidedly the worst of it—is no less 
certain, but 1t was only when, on one 


of these occasions, the wretched man 
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morning. ‘ You knaw, Pegg,’ cried 
the infuriated lady, when she had 
discovered her husband’s retreat, 
and made a rush at him with the 
flat iron which she had been using 
below. ‘ You knaw all I’ve ’ad to 
put up with from you. How dare 
you come up here imposing on the 
fust floor, and stand on + there 
’earth-rug (the Bengal tiger) which 
I bought 1t and paid for out of my 
hard ete you hidle, wicked, 
deboshed persing, you!’ 
The miserable man, in a rash 
moment of indiscretion, had, it ap- 
peared, invited a cheap photographer 


eh 


Ces eee, 


ond 
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appealed to me for protection inst 
his better half, that I Sawai 
of ue full amount of ht to. ey 
in 8 guia p, whic Sa: 
the tru was only ‘ limited’ by 
exhaustion of strength in Mrs P.’s 
arm, or the failing of her vocal 
organs. 

I think I never beheld so terrible 
an instance of the _ uncertainty of 


connubial fate, as *in the 
which occurred ‘on that eventful 


fracas 


trom Tottenham Court Road to take 
‘somethmg short’ with him, under 
the mmpression that Mrs Pegg had 
gone out to tea, and if was the 


esudden and unexpected re-appear- 


ance of madam, while his ia 
was still engaged in chanting ‘The 
young man from the country,’ which 
led to this terrible dénouement. 

‘You knaw well enough,’ pur- 
sued Mrs. P., ‘ that hia” aint the 
fust, nor the second, nor yet the 
third time you’ve served. me this 
trick. How dare you go a swilling 
of Jamaky rum beyind my back, 
and ask your low 
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friends to smoke in my front kit- 
ching ?’ 

‘He— he isn’t low, 
faltered out poor Pegg 
branch 1s 1gh art You were glad 
enough to sit and ’ave your ‘ead 
taken off last year, and wanted him 
to send it to the Exaybition, which 
he couldn’t help 1t if 1+ were refoosed 


Jemimer,’ 


€ 


and——’ 
Refused! yes, and why was it 
refused?’ retorts the lady, stall 


smarting under a recollection of 
that indignity, ‘why, because it was 
no more hke me than you’re hke 
the infant Sammivel Of course 
they refused 1t' J never see such 
a likeness My ’ead took off, in- 
deed ? if Mr Focuss wants to take 
anything off, let him take /usse/f 
off—that’s the best thing Ae can do’ 

‘J—I thmk he’s gone already,’ 
suggested Pegg, as he heard the 
area gate swing 

‘Gone, is he?’ exclaimed Mrs. P., 
starting, aS a vision of teaspoons 
rose before her. ‘Gone!—then Pll 
be bound he’s ? 

The rest of the sentence was lost 
upon as, for Mrs. Pegg, beancing 
out of the room, was presently heard 
rushing lown stairs at a 
which defied ail natural laws of 
gravity amd maotson in a body of her 


Mr Pegg listened to a few words 
of sympathy end counsel, m which 
I promised my support for any case 
of emergency, saghed, shook his 





head, at me respectfully, 
placed his forefinger sagely on his 
nose, and followed his wife. P 

* * * 


If I were to descnbe at length all 
the vamous scenes of this kind of 
which I became an unwilling wit- 
ness at Mrs. Pegg’s residence, I 
should weary the honest reader’s 
pataence. I bore these domestic 
disturbances as long as I could, 
but when, one evenmg, on Mr 
Pegg’s returning pretty fresh from 
a ‘free and * convivial meeting 
at the ‘Magpie and Stump,’ his 
indignant partner declined to open 
the door m spite of a series of 
curiously mvolved double knocks 
which anzyious fmends outside 
did him the Inndness to admunister, 
and thereby obhged an intelhgent 
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pohceman (B 3007) to éffect an 
entrance through the dming-room 
window—i thought it was tame to 
come to some understanding, and 
so thoroughly dd I make myself 
understood, that Mrs Pegg was not 
surprised when, exactly a week from 
that date, a cab conveyed away her 
‘fust floor,” bag and baggage, to 
seek repose under another roof. 


If Mrs Pegg was somewhat vio- 
lent m temper, I had no reason to 
complain of my next landlady (Mrs. 
Croker) on that score. A more 
amiable creature—in the bosom of 
her famiuly—never lived, but as a 
landlady, I admit, she was a bore. 
Mrs Croker’s chief weakness lay 
in the fact of her retailing her 
grievances, serratum, to every lodger 
mn the house. These complaints 
are various and manifold. Some- 
tumes she has ‘ the rheumatics,” and 
then she descants on the benefits to 
be derived from Dr Gulloway’s pills 
and oimtiment, and the dreadful 
blunders for which the faculty are 
answerable—instancing, to support 
her theory, the case 
of Mrs Jones, who was gradually 
wasting away under a strict regimen 
which lmited her to the comsump- 
tion of water gruel and tapioca, 
when, by the advice of the sagacions 
professor, she was restored to the 
full use of her senses and normal 
appette by a judicious course of 
mutton chops and bitter beer, 
taken in conjunction with the speci- 
fic afore mentioned. 

‘Which it’s wonderful, sir,” ex- 
clamed Mrs CC, one morning, 
‘ what them puls and homtment has 
done for the benefick of hummg 
nature I’m sure, there was my 
Sairey Jane’s first consm, which he 
were not ezacly a journeyman bnck- 
layer, Mr. Easel, but more what 
you terminate a jobbin’ bricklayer, 
as jobs about off and on at piece- 
work; he fell off from a scaffle 
im the Boro’ Road, and lay very 
dangerous at St. Thomas’ Orspittie, 
and nothink in the world would 
have prevented a camera, obscura 
from a setiin’ m (as he told me with 
Ins own lps, and said he would 
make his affydavey of 1t any day of 
the week, excepting of the Sabbath, 
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Mr. Easel, which he were rehgious, 
although a bricklayer), but that 
there blessed omtment—or he might 
have gone about on wooden legs to 
his dying day. 

‘And as for the puilis sir there’s a 
aunt of mine down m Laincoln’smn- 
shire who hadn’t so much as a 
ounce of hver left and used to go off 
in fits 1n a arm-chair and fancy that 
Nana Sahib was a tacklng of the 
soles of her feet to mdoose her to 
marry him which bigamy 1 would 
have been sir im the eyes of justice 
being her ’usband’s loreful wife let 
alone the disgrace of going to church 
with such a vagabone and after a 
box of them pilis which as the ad- 
vertisement says for scrofuly pains 
in the back dislike to society chil- 
blams and involuntary blushing 15 a 
certain remedy, she mghted herself 
quite convalescent aS you may say 
sir and sent a testimonium to the 
professor that I see a printed with 
my own eyes in the Weekly Register 
which its a most respectable journal 
Mr Easel and took in by most of 
the nobility and gentry on account 
of its moral tone And what I say 
is sir and I’m sure if I intrude on 
your tume—which precious it 1s 1 
know to most httery gents—I beg 
you to excuse and not to mention of 
it—-what I say 1s that it’s a and. 
a shame to make knights and bar- 
row-knights of mdyviddles now-a- 
days for what you may call nothmk 
and kp Professor Gulloway out of 
the peerage which in the peerage he 
ought to be for all the good he’s done 
in the meddicle line of my name's 
not Betsey Croker.’ 

I have said that differences of a 
domestic character frequently arose 
between Mr and Mrs Pegg. Mrs 
Croker, on the contrary, lived on 
the best of terms with her husband 
Indeed, the faithful soul scarcely 
ever uttered a sentence without in- 
troducng the name of her hege 
lord. If I remarked that the ther- 
mometer was low, she would say, 
‘Well, sur, it «1s very cold, and as I 
was saying to Croker this very 
morning, I don’t know when we’ve 
’ad_ sich weather.” When on my 
return from a trip to Paris, I said 
that I felt all the ‘better for it, 1t 
appeared that Mr. Croker had long 


ago expressed an opinion to his wife 
that ‘a httle change would do mea 
world of good.” When I complamed 
that the last oysters sent up for 
my supper were not fit to eat, Mre 
Croker remarked, ‘’t was the cur- 
osest thig now,’ but that she had 
called Myr Croker’s attention to the 
fact that they were not ‘ over frish.’ 

Apropos of oysters, I must admit 
that the resources of Mrs Croker’s 
Intchen were hut small. Bemg once 
obliged, for a space of three weeks, 
to dime at home, I discovered that 
her notions of amimmal food were con- 
fined to beef and mutton, cooked in 
the rudest and most severely primi-~- 
tive manner Thus, having served 
up on Monday two gigantic chops 
(of which one was nearly raw, and 
the other burnt to a cmder), when 
Tuesday came she would suggest ‘ a 
nice steak and a bit of reddzsh’ On 
my appealing to her the followimg 
mornmg, with a view of varying 
this diet, she would say, ‘ Well, sir, 
I reely ’ardiy know what to get 
you Let me see—you had a steak 
yesterday, I thmk. Suppose you 
"ave a nice chop, now, for a change’ 
And so on all through the week, 
invariably recommending such con- 
diments as ‘ Harvey’s sauce,’ catsup, 
or chutney—not so much on account 
of their individual flavour, as be- 
cause ‘Mr Croker, he was partic’lar 
partial to 1t.’ 

Croker 1s her oracle—her echo— 
her second self Did I ask for a 
new teapot? a more efficient bell- 
pull °—(that in Mrs. Croker’s rooms 
breaks down, on an average, twice a 
week, but I believe ‘on account of 
it’s long and valued services will be,’ 
like the celebrated artist Herr von 
Joel at Evans’s, ‘always retained on 
the establishment’) — Mr Croker 
must be consul before those 
articles are purchased And this 
reminds me that Mrs. Croker’s 
Penates are rather shabby, used-up 
deities. There was, when I lodged 
with her, asad lack of fresh paint 
about the premises, which Mrs. C., 
whenever I complamed of 1%, *nvari- 
ably attributed to the indisposition 
of a mythical glamer, who was al- 
ways ‘ gomg to come and put a new 
coat on, as soon as he recovered 
from the “plumbago,” which had 
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laid him up five weeks come Toos- 
day, as my landlady explamed, and 
‘ coulden do a day’s work now to save 
lis life’ In my sitting-room there 
was one uniucky arm-chair, m- 
humanly contrived as 2 sort of man~ 
trap—inasmuch as the castor from 
the off fore-leg mvanably came off 
when one attempted to st on 1t, and 
was as constantly refixed, with the 
aid of my sealmg-wax, by Sairey 
Jane, before I came down to break- 
fast in the mornmg ‘The Kidder- 
munster carpet, too, seemed to have 
made a sort of mésallzance with a 
dingy bit of druggeting, and to 
have shown repentance afterwards, 
mm sundry holes and cracks But 
the most aggravating part of the 
busmess was that the only tolerably 
good artacles of furmture im the 
room were are shrouded up in 
seedy chintz hen I expostulated 
with Mrs Croker on this point, I, 
for the most part, recerved evasive 
answers, but was always assured 
that, 1f she ‘kep’ them uncovered, 
the damask would be worn out m 
zo time. It was m vain that I 
urged that dilapidation was going 
on, whether the chintz was there or 
not,and that by-and-bye the damask 
would be worn out without the 
shghtest appreciation of its value 
GQndeed it mught have been ‘ bed- 
tick’ for what we kmew), Mrs C 
was inexorable ‘I’m sure I 
wouldn’t go for to disoblige you, 
Mr Easel,’ she used to say, ‘ but 
you see Croker he always have had 
it covered, and we never ’ad no 
complaints before, im fack, Mr 
Blenkinsop, as ’ad the apartments 
afore you come, sir, he rather pre- 
Jerred the chintz hisself, he did, and 
was a man of taste, too, sir, and did 
a deal in the fancy print line.’ 

Dear, t Mrs. Croker! frugal 
housewife! economical hostess! As 
I write these lines, years since I 
sat in that (un)easy chair, I fancy 
I still hsten to your trite apolo- 
gies—still believe that the ‘ ’ole 
ouse 18 to be put in thorough repair 
nex Easter’ A vision of that homely 
room grows up before me I see 
the crazy sofa, the queer old wooden 
mantelpiece, the fly-blown chimney- 
glass, with frame enshrouded m a 
yellow net, the portrait of your 
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excellent (and now lamented) hus- 
band, m a bnght blue coat and 
gorgeous vest, starmmg hard at no- 
thing, in the company of a column 
and a curtain. There 1s the httle 
cupboard where I aye my store of 
whiskey, for which the cat, if you 
remember, entertained so extraor- 
diary and morbid a predilection 
Can I ever forget that sandy ‘ front * 
of yours—those sober nnttens—that 
mtemperate and horticultural cap, 
m which were represented all the 
flowers of the season, and as many 
more as could be put m for the 
money? ‘ Eheu fugaces—labunter 
anni!’ Croker 1s gathered to his 
fathersnow Another lodger reigns 
in the ‘fust floor’ That mde- 
fatigable handmaid, Sarey Jane, 
made a match of it at last with the 
baker’s boy, who announced the 
arrival of my hot rolis m such un- 
earthly shouts down the area at 
eight AM every morning. They 
keep a ‘ glass-of-ale-and-sandwich ’ 
shop 1n the City, where I have occa- 
sionally had a modest lunch for 
fourpence Sairey Jane recognizes 
me from behind the counter with a 
cheerful grm, and draws me a half- 
pint of Swigley & Co’s entire. As 
for the ham, I am bound to say it 1s 
unexceptionable They have been 
lately adding oysters to the busmess 
(sixpence per dozen at the bar), and 
if they go on at this rate will soon 
be keepimg a regular ‘restauration’ 
— im which case Mr and Mrs. 
Crumbwell will stand a good chance 
of making their fortunes, and, hot 
joints bemg so much more profitable 
and better appreciated by the public 
than the artistic or hterary line, I 
must expect to be cut by them one 
day at Bognor or Biarritz as ‘a per- 
son of no origin.’ 


Once I hved m Mrs. Gawley’s 
parlours, close to Russell Square I 
wonder by whatstrange caprice of for- 
tune old Bloomsbury becamea colony 
of lodging-house keepers. There 18 
Russell quare—the great, the good, 
the emmently respectable, with very 
palaces of houses, well and strongly 
built, which will stand when the 
Belgravia and Tyburnia of modern 
days have long decayed—there is 
Russell Square, I say, with ite lofty 
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mansions surrounding a little park, 
in which children and nurserymaids 
disport — im which the Tram bu- 
lators of the affluent are ‘ged— 
and yet you cannot walk a dozen 
away from this ma 
out coming upon a fenestral 
advertisement concerning ‘ apart- 
ments.’ 
It is with extreme reluctance that 
Mrs. Gawley puts any card in her 
window It was only 1n the year of 
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observe, when I first made inquiries 
there. ‘ It ’appens to be too large 
for me, and I let a portion of 1t; but 
I don’t term myself a lodgmg-house 
keeper. My late ’usband held an 
Seppo nent in the crvil service,* 
and my brother is val—-ahem—con- 
fidential secretary to the Hearl of 
Toughborough-——Front parlour, did 
wrth m and 
dressing ~ room ? Two guimeas. 
Would it be for a permanence? 
One pun ten. Kuitchmg fire and 
bed-linning extray. Jemumer expects 

* That of doorkeeper at the Red Tape 
Office, as I afterwards discovered. 
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the Exhibition (1851) that she ever 
dreamt of sucha thing (howbeat I 
have seen it there at intervals ever 
since), ‘and then,’ she tells us, ‘ 1t 
Was moore on account of the poor 
furriners; you know, who couldn’t 
tell where they could be accommo- 
dated, than for any thought of profit 
to herself’ According to Mrs. Gaw- 
ley, the last-named consmderation 18 
nought to her. ‘ This 1s not a regu- 
lar lodging-house, she bade me 
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a@ small renumeration for boots, but 
that is as you please If you’llstip 
this way PU show yur the m— 
the widow commands a partial 
view of St. Georgés, Bloomsbury : 
the pro 1s considered fine. 
You can’t see it so well to-day, 
sir, howing to the density of the 
fog. Dear me! how peculiar the 
elements 1s looking,’ &c., &c. The 
phraseology of this lady was se very 
dignified that 1t deserved to be better 
pronounced. Her husband had had, 
1t appears, a taste for the fine arts, 
and embellished his house with 
chromo-lithographs and cheap en- 
D 
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vings. Hung up in her front 
Setione. there was a hideously be- 
aubed canvas, which, because 16 
was full of cracks, and very dirty, 
Mrs Gawley (sharmg that wonder- 
ful superstition common with her 
class) Mad come to the conclusion 
was ‘an old master,’ and therefore 
of xummense value. The ‘subpck’ 
was, she informed me, 

‘Dihannah gomg out ’unting,’ 
and represented that deity with a 
fine burnt siena complexion, and a 
“crescent-shaped fancy biscuit on her 
head, standing 12n a chanot drawn 
by what may have been once two 
white stags, but which time had 
reduced to one pair of antlers and a 
haunch of venison On one side of 
this vehicle were three greyhounds 
and a half, and on the other a pan- 
ther, which awakened a strong sus- 
picion that it had been studied from 
the family cat. The goddess herself 
was attired in that hght and airy 
costume in which, as history informs 
us, she enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase, and wore at her back a tre- 
mendous quiver full of arrows. A 
few bilous-looking nymphs attended 
m her tram, apparently with the 
object of insproving their complexions 
by a little wholesome exercise Al- 
together 1t was a very stnking pic- 
ture, and had been ascribed, Mrs. 
G assured me, to various authors, 
Titzaan and Guiorgione among the 
number 

‘Mr. Mastic, he come and saw 
it one day (firm of Mastic and 
Scrubwell, Wardour Street, which 
JI dare say you know the name, sir, 
being in the painting line yourself), 
and he attribits 1t to Paul Verylazy, 
and says it’s a shedoover, remarked 
the good lady, and then proceeded 
to tell me of the various sums at 
which 1t had been valued, ranging 
from one thousand guineas to two 
pun five, without the frame, the 
latter being, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, about the only don4 fide offer that 
had been made for it, and which, I 
need scarcely add, was treated with 
contumely by my hostess, who justly 
held that, if 1t was a ‘shedoover,’ it 
was Worth more than that. She had 
frequently mvited the director of the 
National Gallery, and other celebri- 
ties, to mspect 1, reminding them 


down, provided that her name might 
appear m the catalogue, ‘ which,’ 
concluded Mrs Gawley, she ‘ couldn’t 
say faarer than that.’ 

I fear it is among the reproaches 
of our British Government that 
Diana still hangs m the back par- 
lour of Lattle Prince Street, and no 
wonder that our Moores and Co- 
nynghams upbraid the authorities 
in Trafalgar Square, when such 
treasures as these are overlooked 1n 
forming our public collections 

One of the chief drawbacks to the 
advantages of residmg with Mrs. 
Gawley,is the character of her ancil- 
lary assistant Jemimer. I donotmean 
by this that the breath of suspicion 
should fall on that middle-aged per- 
son Raspberry jam will, we all 
know, evaporate in the best-regu- 
lated famihes, and three and four- 
pence halfpenny, extended over a 
period of six months, 1s not much to 
lose in the way of coppers, but 
Jemimer 18, I fear, dull of apprehen- 
sion and slow to understand; and 
she has a way of running up and 
down stairs in loose slippers, which 
is calculated to irritate the nerves of 
any one who wants to read More- 
over, she has never been brought 
thoroughly to understand the rela- 
tion subsisting between a morning- 
caller and the individual who receives 
that visit. When any of my fnends 
were good enough to look me up, 
she plainly told them that she had 
forgotten whether I wanted to be at 
home or not, and in order to ascer- 
tain this important pomt, used fre- 
quently to leave them at the open 
door, and bounce mto my room, 
making all sorts of pantomumic ges- 
tures, intended to convey the fact 
that some one wanted to see me 
If, having no alternative, I told her to 
admit them, she would run back 
again and beckon the wretched visi- 
tor or visitors in with sundry winks 
and nods, assuring them in incohe- 
rent sentences that 1t was all nght, 
and so forth, vibrating between the 
front door and my room in such a 
manner as to lead any reasonable 
man to suppose that I was expecting 
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a bailiff, and lay m apprehension of 
immediate arrest. 


Her powers of discrimination are 
also rather feeble. She once an- 
nounced my cousims as ‘ two young 
females’ as she’d never seen before ; 
and on another occasion mterrupted 
a quartett by ushermg my tazlor’s 
assistant, with a parcel, mto the 
room, at ro Pm, as ‘a gentleman 
who wanted to see me on pertickler 
business’ But perhaps her grandest 
mistake was made one morning 
when returning ‘very tired from 
drill, I told her to brmg me some 
hot water and a pmt of ale She 
presently reappeared bearimg an 
enormous jug, from which issued 
volumes of a sickly steam 

*‘ Are you sure that water is quite 
clean ?’ I asked 

‘Puffickly, sir, I drawed it my- 
self,’ saad Jemimer 

‘Well, now go and get me the 

r ? 


‘ Please, I’ve brought 1t.’ 

‘Where is 1t then” I asked 

«’Ere, sir, please, sir,’ pomting to 
the jug 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
you put the beer in with the hot 
water ?’ 

‘Law, yis, I did, sir! didn’t you 
want ’em mixed ?’ 

* * * * 

I think a volume might be wntten 
on ‘the London slavey,’ her traits 
and charactenstics, her habits and 
disposition, dress and manners 
Where do these dishevelled retainers 
of Bloomsbury come from? What 
wages do they get® Have they ever 
tame for dinner? Why do they wear 
loase shoes? Where do they buy 
their erinolines® These are enigmas 
which I, for one, have never solved. 
As a rule, they are honest, active, 
industrious, and obliging. the qua- 
lity most deficient seems that of 
intelligence. Perhaps a httle kind- 
ness and less bullymg, fewer locks 
(I speak figuratively) and more half- 
pence, might orm poor Jemi- 
mers and Sairey-Janes into trim and 
efficient housemaids. Bear this m 
mind, O youthful students of British 
law—aspirmng followers of the medi- 
cal, profession! and don’t be too 
severe on Betsey’s peccadilloes. Re- 
colleet that to one whose home is on 


the basement story, the ‘fust floor’ 
must be a sort of seventh heaven, 
and do not show yourself an ‘ inex- 
orabile numen’ Hark how she 
jumps up from Tartarus at the sound 
of your bell! ‘ Please, sir, mussus 
says, what did you please to want, 
sir?’ (isn’t it extraordinary, by- 
the-way, that compromise between 
the ‘obhque oration’ and direct 
recital which they insist on using— 
‘Please, sir, missus says, would 
eed hke a relish with your brexfas,’ 

Cc 

‘Boots!’ you answer, ‘ coffee! 
—shaving water!’ Or what not 
Down she scuds again to do your 
bidding. Perhaps she has been up 
and down those weary stairs some 
fifty tames to-day For what consi- 
deration ® —eight, six, four pounds 
a year, and ‘ wittals!’ I have heard 
of such wages, and of less, and what 
can one expect for such a salary? 
There 1s an old sayimg extant, that 
civility costs nothing (or m words 
to that effect) Doesn’t 1t? That 
depends dn the amount of urbanity 
required, and i what cause it 18 
displayed When a foreign gentle- 
man stops me in the street to beg a 
hght for his cigar, I have not the 
shghtest objection to furnish him 
with a fusee When Mr Growler 
(with whom I am not particularly 
intimate) nods to me across the 
reading-room in my club, I answer 
the greeting amicably enough Civi- 
hty 1m those cases costs nothing. We 
meet on equal grounds, and may 
speak to each other or not as we 
please But put me m a Govern- 
ment office, with Mr Growler as my 
chief, and I should soon find out the 
cost of civility I take it that it 
would be pretty accurately estimated 
by the extent of salary which I re- 
ceived. And what financial com- 
mittee shall decide the amount of 
civility, in the way of boot-cleaning, 
bell-answerng, and breakfast-get- 
ting, which ‘Jemimer’ is bound to 
afford me at the low charge of four 
pounds a year? There is a wonder- 
ful modern maxmum, about buying in 
the cheapest market and selhng in 
the dearest, which may answer ad- 
murably for the pohtical economusts, 
but in the matter of Alpine kid 
gloves (1s. 2d. per pair), servants’ 
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wages," and excursion trains, I be- 
heve the theory to be an utter 


failure 
Can I conclude this homely essay 


without 2 few lmes in praise of Filo- 
rence, Mrs Gawley’s mece, whose 
fur presence shed the only sunbeam 
(we lived on the north side of Little 
Prince Street) that entered on this 
dreary phase of my existence? Shall 
I ever torget that honest chec ful 
smile vith which she met me com- 
ing back from work, or brought my 
coffee m the mornmg? Was Filo’ 
a beauty? I vow [ can’t say 
now, I thought so then A round, 
plump form, ot middle height, with 
kind flue eyes and thick, crisp, 
wavy, yellow han, Hogarthian nose, 
aud just the faintest tendency to 
pout with nether ly No wonder 
Mrs Gawley’s voice was heard so 
frequently summoning hei to the 
depths bclow,1f she stayed a moment 
nore than necessary m the upper 
region, For my part, I was hor- 
iibly jealous of the ‘ fust floor,’ who 
ecrtainl) boasted a magnificent pau 
ot whiskers, while I, bemg then onl 
cightcen, had not yet been provided 
by Nature with those decorations 

I won’t say whether J fell in love 
with her or not, I won’t aver that 
if I had done so, 1t would have been 
the first occasion on which, even at 
that early age, I had made a fool of 
inyself, I won’t deny purchasing 
Hiverton toffee at the celebrated 
depot m Hanway Street, or flowe1s 
in Covent Garden Market, o1 four 
and ninepenny gloves from M Hou- 
bigant, for her sake These are 
matters which had best be buried 1m 

* Oui correspondent might have added 


governesses’ silanes, and perhaps with moie 
1eason,—Ep, Li Ss. 
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obhvion. All I know 13, that on re-, 
turmmg one evenmg, just before 
Christmas, from the Academy schools, 
1 found her m tears, and eageriy de- 
manded, in the presence of her aunt, 
wiHAT was the matter, and wHo had 
been unkind to her (This I said 
with great emphasis) Mrs. Gawley 
took me aside— 

‘No one’s been unkind to Filo’, 
Mr Easel, ahem! quite the re- 
verse ’ 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ 
said I 

‘Well, sir, as I look upon you as 
one of us, and I know it won’t go 
no further, 1 don’t mind telling you 
that she’s had a offer’ 

My heart sank within me. ‘From 
the first floor?’ said I 

*Oh, dear, no, sur said Mrs. 
Gawley ‘Flo’ aim’t ambitious, but 
she looks Ingher than that Why, 
the fust floor’s only a author!’ 

‘Then who is the—the lucky 
man 1 said, as soon as I could get 
the words out, for I felt a disagree- 
able sort of choking sensation in my 
thioat ; 

‘Well, sur, he’s trav’ler to a com- 
mercial ’ouse m1 the City, and very 
1espectably connected We’veknown 
him some tnne’ 

‘Oh? said I, ‘will you be kind 
enough to send up my lamp, and— 
and the tea-things °’ 

‘Certainly, sir, ahem! did you a 
— mnt anything clse ? 

* Not now,’ said I, ‘ thank you, and 
walked up-stairs 


{f smoked long and fiercely that 


mght 
Faithfully yours, 
JACK Easxn. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


‘ I pray thee leave me to myself to-night, 
For I have need of many oitsons 
To move the heavens tv smile upon my state ’ 
SH ARESPCARD 


N a palace of Venice, the Queen of the Sea, 
Where the day 1s eclipsed by the beautiful meht, 
And its maidens are fair as earth’s children may be, 
Yet there, even there, secret sorrow can blight 
See the jalousies open—a lattice wide thrown, 
And a lady steps forth on the terrace alone 


The flowers she planted mn beauty and gladness 
Are blooming around her as woomg her stay , 
But their mch spicy odours but decpen her sadness 
As she turns with impatient emotion away 
Oh, why should she linger those gaidens among, 
When the gay song 1s silent—the athern unstrung ? 


Instinctive her steps seek the alley of cypress, 
The question to punder between smiles and tears, 
If the new love that seeks but to make her its captive 
Match the love that for her has been hoarded foi yeu 
She challenged her courage to strengthen her mind, 
All unconscious a stealthy step followed behind 


‘T have sought thee, my daughte1, at Matins and Vespcrs, 
I have hearken’d m vam for thy musical tones, 
At Prime, and at Ticice, and at Sext have I missed thee, 
At Complin I’ve missed thee, ve missed thee at None 
And what is the 1eason, I charge thee dcclaie, 
Thou, a child of the church, ait thus absent fiom prayei ? 


‘Take heed of thy footsteps, the phantom of pleasure 
But lures to betray thee, the pathway 1s wide, 
And gentle the slope leading down to perdition , 
Pause and turn thee once more to thy church and thy guide, 
As a lamb of the true fold, I bid thee beware , 
‘There are wolves in the forest, and hawks im the an 


‘The good seed I sowed im thine innocent childhood 
I have watered and cherished as thou wert mine own. 
Hast thou doubts I can solve them, or fears I can seatter ° 
And his voice of 1eproof took a pitiful tone 
For kind cyes m sorrow may weep over them 
Whom the stern ones despise, and the wise ones condemn. 


Hor tearful eyes drooped 1n their silent submussion, 
As he bade the saints shield hai by mght and by day, 
In her soft claspmg fingers he read her contrition, 
Blessed, and glided at once like a moonbeam away ; 
Words spoken at random how often prove true, 
For the falcon was nearer, alas! than he knew. 
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Entranced like a wood nymph half veiled by the twilight, 
Her head bent to listen, her sweet lips apart ;— 

No sound savo the dnp and the plash of the fountain, 
And no motion save that of her tremulous heart , 

A breeze sweeps the Ilex, her lover is nigh, 

Like a second Confessor to give sigh for sigh. 


In silence he gazed on her feminine beauty, 
In silence her look sought the wa>te clouds above , 
In the sweetest of Tuscan she murmur’d of duty, 
In the purest of Saxon he pleaded for love, 
The balance stood even—a look might decide, 
For the choice lay before her—a nun or a bride 


Her soft hand he clasped with a forvid devotion, 
A legend recalling, to win back her smiles, 
How a daughter of Venice, the Queen of the Ocean, 
Fate foredoomed for a son of the Queen of the Isles 
Tho legend I know not, nor question its truth, 
Only, lovers romanced in the days of my youth! 


The maiden still pensive, the lover grew bolder 
But a smile lit her eye as his words caught her car, 
‘ If a grave antique city may wed with the ocean, 
In a maritime lover what hast thou to fear ? 
There are brave hearts to smeld thee, a fond one to love, 
And a wide world befoie us, a bight sky above’ 


Her thoughts wandered back to the days of her childhood, 
With pleasures, though simple, that wealth might not buy, 
But who does not know from the lips of a woman 
That the softest confession exhales in a sigh ? 
The loud ‘ gun of sunset’ hath broken the spcll, 
As she glanceth around her a startled farewell! 


A quick dip of oars, and a low whistle sounded 
Like a seagull—the boat takes the flood at its tide, 
Where a white sail 1s glancmg, a brave baik 1s dancing, 
And a pnest blest the vows of the runaway bride 
So nothing remains but to whisper a prayer 
That the brave heart to win be the true heart to wear 
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AFTER THE OPERA. 
A Christmas-Ebe Reberic. 
By THE AvurTHor oF ‘THe Morats or May-Farr.’ 


HE was there to-mght. there, 
with her sad smule, her great 
soft eyes, her matchless grace, her 
perfect dress ; with a crowd of men, 
as usual, contending for entrance 
into her dangerous box, with all of 
her female friends, as usual, ready to 
detract from her appearance, or cast 
another stone to add to that enor- 
mous heap which already has ga- 
theied about her and her fan fame 
Maud St John at her wont, 1n short. 
Have I not seen hex so a hundred 
tames before? Don’t I know by heart 
every one of the women’s calumnics, 
the men’s innuendoes, agaist her? 
And why, sitting here by the dying 
fireh¢ht on this Chnstmas night, 
does the thought of her present state 
strike me with so shaip a pain, as 
coutiusted to what she was when I 
tirst knew her? Why, to-mght, do 
JT fecl as though IT had seen her for 
the tist tame 1 her—no, I will not 
ety in her shame, that 1s too hard a 
wo1r1d—in her worldliness, her heart- 
iessness, her vanity, and that it only 
needs to turn back one blurred page, 
only needs to go back to yesterday, 
to see again the frank-faced, umpul- 
sive gul, fearing no evil, because 
she knew of none, believing, hoping, 
trushng in all men, even as she 
hoped herself to be trusted and be- 
heved ? 

Reader, there are some characters 
chat never quite detenorate Insuch 
persons, even 1f the moral nature be 
utterly corrupted, something m the 
physique yet keeps fresh to the last. 
Tam not blind, nor deaf, and, which 
18 more, Iam not one whit in love 
with her, but, im spite of the cur- 
rent belef of half a dozen successive 
London seasons, in spite of my own 
reason, In spite of every strongest 
proof of her want of worth, I never 
leok mto Maud St John’s honest 
eyes, never see the genume blood 
commg and gomg mto her cheek, 
without feeling that she is better, 
truer, than every other woman m 
the assemblage where I may chance 


to meet her Would I have her for 
my mustress, for my wife ?—a@ Dieu 
ne plarse! butif I had had (and this 
was one of the thoughts that came 
into my head as J watched her at 
the opera to-mght), she or I would 
have died before she should have 
declined to that which she 1s now! 
I know every bit of her story, every 
little turn of outhne, every delicate 
shade of detail don’t ask me how! 
I know 1t, and I will give you a 
sketch of it, 1f you will Nocheerful 
reading, perhaps, when the Christ- 
mas fire 1s burning, and, whatever 
the present may be, each one of us 
tries to get something of cheer out 
of the long-bumied, half-forgotten 
happimess of the past And yet—do 
any of ws in reahty care much for 
the cheerful accounts of other per- 
sons’ lives? For myself, I frankly 
avow to feeling with Charles Lamb. 
Set festivities depress me _ funeral 
entertainments give me a disposition 
to enjoyment, or, at Icast, to interest 
Sympathetic reader who feels hke- > 
wise, let others turn to the gemal, 
the ight-hearted, the popular views 
of humanity that, I am sure, are to 
be found in every other article of 
this magazine, and do you look back 
for half an houvr with me upon some- 
thing very different to all this—the 
story of Maud St John’s hfe. 

When Maud was nineteen years 
old, her father came into her room 
one mornmg and said, quietly, 
‘Maud, child, I destre that you will 
marry Mr. St John.’ And Mand, 
her first impulsive disgust swallowed 
down, answered that she would do 
whatever her father thought best— 
would marry Mr. St. John. 

She was not a woman, although 
she was nineteen. She had lhved out 
of the world all her sample life. Her 
father was a very poor, very stu- 
dious country cg per , and her 
ideas of love, and of marriage, and of 
men were equally theoretic. Mr. St. 
John was not handsome, certamly : 
he was coarse and stout, and had 
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broad taps to his fingers. and ate his 
food demonstrativcly , besides, he 
was in busmness—the Stock Exchange 
—and Maud had entertained visions 
of marrying a man lke the Hen of 
Redeliffe or Guy Livingstone she 
never could quite make up her mind 
which of the two ty pes subdued her 
most But then it would be so deh- 
eious to live 11 London, and to pos- 
sess a box at the opera, lke the 
heroine of her last favourite novel, 
and to have as many new dresscs as 
she hked, and be able to send a box 
of books once a-weck to hex fathe: ! 
Of course 1t was the thine for her to 
marry Mr St John Ihs face was 
not so bad when jou only saw it in 
extreme profile, and then St John was 
such a pretty name! at clinched 
hei, I think—‘ Meud St John’ She 
tried hard to wake herself in love 
with St John, woie a piece of his 
shaggy han in the httle locket on 
her neck, schooled heisclf mto not 
shuddeimg too visibly, poo. child! 
when he caressed her, blaided her- 
self, perforce, to all lis thousand, his 
daily, hourly vulgaizitics of manner, 
mind, and soul, and m six weeks 
from the day on which she first re- 
ceived orders fiom he. fathe1, be- 
came his wife 

She inairied Inm, lived with hun, 
did not actually duslike hun, at all 
events, did not dishke him after the 
first two o1 thrce months of then 
marnage were ovcr She had the 
stipulated box at the opeia, the sti- 
pulated muilhneiy, and tor he father 
a limited supply of books (St John 
was essentially mean in all things 
not duectly mimsteimg to his own 
personal gratification or personal dis- 
play) During more than a year 
Maud St John lived the automaton 
hife—neither pain nor pleasure, love 
nor hatred—which the majority of 
human beings combine 1n consider- 
ing contentment Mi St John neg- 
lected her outrageously she was 
wholly msensible to his neglect. She 
loved nothing—but she had never 
known what love was, and so could 
not lack 11s presence If she had 
died just then, I dare say she would 
have assured her father on her death- 
bed that he had made a good choice 
for her, and that Mr St John had 
been a faithful husband, and that 
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rhe was very fond of him, and very 
gateful to him, and looked forward 
with satisfaction to the prospect of 
meeting him, and bemg rcumted m 
another world But, you see, she 
did not die, she hved, and made the 
acquaintance of Mr Dion Warrng- 
ton, and then Mrs St John disco- 
vered that she was fast bound to a 
man she had never loved, and never 
could love, that she was herself ca- 
pable not of mere school-girl senti- 
ment, such as she had used to dream 
of during the summer evenings in 
the quiet parsonage garden, but of 
love intense, jealous, passionate love 
quite unlike anything she had ever 
1ead of 1n all her piles and pues of 
novels, but which—so she beheved 
in the first access of the fever— 
would abide by her, and be the one 
feeling of her ufe—the one miserable, 
haunting, hopeless feeling of her hfe, 
until she died 

You will understand that this 
state of things was not arrived at at 
once Maud was refined, proud, sen- 
sitive to the heart’s core She was 
also well-principled It took a great 
many weeks (and 1emember, London 
weeks mm the season ought to be 
1eckoned as cquivalent to so many 
years of countiy life)—a great many 
weeks of mere meeting 1n the world, 
hefore she would acknowledge to 
herself that a party or a ball seemed 
fearfully da1k until Mr Warrmgton’s 
face appeared there, a great many 
more weeks before she began to ask 
herself what habit this was she had 
gained of crying herself to sleep of a 
mght upon her return home, and of 
living every day in a kind of feverish 
dieam: until one particular hour m 
the afternoon—the hour at which 
Warrington’s well-known knock 
should come at her house-door. 

When she did definitely ask her- 
self these questions, such an answer 
at was one night when Warmngton 
had failed in his appomtment to 
meet her at the opera) was given 
back to her from her own conscience, 
as fairly chilled her with horror. 
She was quite simple still m her 
ideas of nght and wrong No fine 
casuistry, no worldly maxims what~ 
ever, occurred to her She, a mar- 
nied woman, was in love with another 
man than her husband. It was a 
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gross sin—a sin from which her 
whole nature revolted. She would 
call it by no false name, she would 
not blind herself by sayimg that it 
‘was friendship she felt tor Warring- 
ton. It was not—it was not fnend- 
ship—it was guilty, passionate, hor- 
ribly earnest love How was she to 
getaway from 1t ?—how stifle 14 ?— 
how make the poor amends of con- 
trition and repentance that were open 
to her? 

All that mght she wrestled with 
fierce demons—love, remorse, des- 
pair tearing the gentle heart, that 
until the last two months had been 
unstained, unruffled as a child’s, 
and when the next day came she 
had arrived at a determination how 
to act. She would tell Mr St John 
all—yes, every iota of her gmjt—and 
ask him to shield her, ask him to 
take her from her temptation, and 
forgive her, even as he himself 
should one day hope to be forgiven 

Probably, not another woman m 
London would have acted as Maud 
did, but you know perfect honesty 
is not a virtue that thiives in the 
atmosphere of large cities, and 
really 16 succeeds so badly, that one 
must allow there 1s but scant en- 
couragement for the eccentnc few 
who practise it To have told War- 
mngton himself—to have written to 
her father—to have made confidantes 
of her two most intimate female 
friends—any course that Maud could 
by possibility have taken, must have 
answered better than that which she, 
in her mpulsive, childish outbuist 
of repentant passion, hit upon tIma- 
gme the scene- St John, in his 
dressing-gown, sitting over his late 
breakfast (he was not domestic m 
his habits, and they had seen no- 
thing of each other smce the early 
part of the previous day), sulkily 
spelling over the money-article in 
the ‘ Times,’ the very ideal of sen- 
sual, selfish, unsuspicious, but not 
well-tempered, British stohdity 
Maud gazimg at him, with fevered 
lips and filling eyes, longmeg for only 
a word, a look, from that unsympa- 
thizng face that should encourage 
her to proceed with such a confes- 
sion as she had got to make The 
tacking of the clock upon the man- 
telpiece, the hisamng of the urn upon 


the table, the street-cries breaking 
in through the open window to the 
suient room—-how clearly even now, 
and when she has grown forgetful of 
so many an after-scene, does every 
minute sound of that fearful half 
hour of suspense remain graven 
upon Maud’s memory! 

‘Mrs S.,’ St John, log, § you will 
oblige me by sittmg down. I ain’t 
nervous generally, but P’ve got a 
kind of a sick headache about me’— 
his eyes looking red and angry as 
those of an animal, only that animals 
never are positively depraved—‘ and 
it worries me having you commg 
and going between me and the hight 
Do you hear what IT say, Mrs.S ? 
Sit down hke a Christian, and give 
me another cup of tea’ 

She obeyed him passively, sat 
down, and poured his tea out, and 
then looked long—beseechingly, mnto 
his face I wish I could photograph 
her for you as she looked then! She 
was never beautiful, but with that 
feverish flush on her cheeks, that 
fire m the deep-set hazel eyes, that 
quiver on the passionate scarlet lp, 
1 thmk any human being but St. 
John would have been imeclned to 
soften to her—and to believe her! 

‘T am sorry you are not well, 
Frederick I had got something I 
wished to say to you—something 
very important You would not 
mind listening to me a few minutes, 
would you?’ 

He put down the ‘ Times,’ and 
stared at her eager face Was she 
beginning to be suspicious of him? 
No, that was not the look he read ; 
and, besides, he knew—and hated 
her in his soul for knowing—that it 
was not m her to watch him or his 
doings, or be angry with him con- 
cerning them JDhid she want to give 
another ball, to have her father to 
stay with her, to dismiss the coach- 
man? ‘Speak plainly, Maud, 1f you 
please, I’m not fond of guessing. 
What new piece of foolery do you 
want to get out of me?’ 

‘Foolery' Oh, my God! 
rick, I have somethmg fearfully 
serious to say Only tell me before 
I begin that you'll forgive me, or I 
shall never have the courage to 
speak! I—T have tned to act right, 
Frederick , indeed I have!" ~ 
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Have you ever seen a httle school- 
boy to sob out his broken, 
eager exculpation to a rock-hearted 
master etermined to find him 
wrong and pass judgment on him 
accordingly? If you have, and can 
recollect the passionate, entreating 
humulty on one side, the inexorable 
air of relentless, stony virtue on the 
other, you will imagine something 
of the position m which this hus- 
band and wife now stood to each 
other. 

‘IT don’t forgive till I know what 
I’ve got to forgive, and Tl thank 
you to speak out, Mrs St. John. 
When I want melodrama and blue 
fire I’d a vast deal rather get 1t at 
the Surrey to what I would at my 
own breakfast-table Speak out, if 
you please, and if you have really 
got anything to say ’ 

She spoke out, poor soul! with 
bitterest tears and shame she spoke 
out spoke Warrington’s name, 
spoke of how she had grown to like 
him too well, of how, until last 
night, she had been ignorant of her 
true feelmgs, of how, finally, she 
looked to St John, as her only friend 
and counsellor, to aid her and take 
her from her temptation 

When she had done she looked 
up into her husband’s face. It was 
simply livid, leaden with rage He 
really and truly thought that no 
man had ever been insulted as he 
was at that moment. He looked 
upon her as shameless, upon him- 
self as a dupe, upon Warrington as 
an infamous scoundrel, an interloper 
who had come to steal away his 
sweet domestic peace Nota thought 
of how fhe had neglected, how he 
had wronged his wife, not a thought, 
not the faimtest ghmmermg, of her 
truth, her childish simplicity, im 
selectang him to be her confidant, 
ever crossed his brain She cared 
for another man than him, her hus- 
band, and she had the effrontery 
to confess her shameless preference 
to his ears. 

‘I was a fool to take you, ma’am! 
I was a fool to beheve that mno- 
cence grows any better in a coun 
Village than it does here gon ie 
London streets Innocence, d—— 
you! all women are alike m heart! 
Ther virtue or ther badness de- 


pends upon the amount of the 
temptation —nothing else!’ And 
then followed a strmg of the like 
kond of remarks, not necessary for 
me to record, as J am giving you & 
sketch of Maud’s marned hfe, not a 
summary of Mr St John’s opmions 
respecting female honour. 

When he had left her, his rage 
fairly sated, Ins worst brutalzties 
over, and when she had recovered 
a little from the mere physical vio- 
lence of the scene, Mrs. St. John 
began to reflect. It 1s wonderful 
how rapidly strong passion will, 
occasionally, mature the reasoning 
faculty of very young women. Mand 
seemed to have oldened by ten years 
in knowledge of hfe and of herself, 
and ~f all the darker side of human 
nature, generally, since the morn- 
ing She felt that there was a good 
deal of truth underlymg Mr. St. 
John’s coarsest cynicisms. She felt 
that she had succumbed to her first 
temptation, also that she had been 
an utter fool in betraying her secret 
to her husband, or to any other 
livmg man. She saw clearly that, 
marred to him, and if she would 
escape from despair, she must either 
hve as other women of the world 
live, or leave him Leave him! for 
whom’? with whom? To return to 
her father, with wearied, disap- 
pomted heart and suspected name, 
now when the old man thought that 
she was happy settled—passively 
enjoying the sohd advantages of hfe 
for which she had sold herself? 
Leave him—leave . London—leave 
Warnngton! She did not wish to 
speak to Mr. Warrington any more; 
she had resolved, even m this last 
horrible two hours, to keep herself 
free from the temptation which St. 
John would stretch forth no hand 
to save her from but yet she felt 
that if she went away from War- 
rington utterly she would die! Her 
heart was filled with one wild, un- 
utterable craving for love, and she 
was married to Mr. St. John! If 
she could see—see that ‘other face 
sometimes—twice, once in a week, 
perhaps, she thought it would be 
enough to hold her to hfe; and at 
all other times—yes, and even under 
the very temptation of his Perec it 
she would pray—pray to to take 
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this guilty love away from her and 
enable her to do her duty—hve out 
the miserable, hopeless mockery of 
hfe m which her mistaken marnage 
had her. 

You percerve her error at once. 
You perceive that, to restrain her- 
self to seeing Warrington twice a 
week, and filing up all the inter- 
vening space of time with tears and 
self-analy zation, was the very way to 
strengthen every difficulty of her 
unhappy position to the uttermost. 
And Mand herself knows much 
better now. She knows that for a 
woman of the world any such tem- 
porary insanity as liking another 
human being better than herself 
must be overcome @ coup de main 
See as much of such a human bemg 
as possible, never think of his 
existence, save when you are with 
lim; never analyze, never call mto 
question any of your own feelings 
on the subject, and m a week the 
folly 1s cured But she was young, 
not quite one-and-twenty, then, and 
she had been honestly brought up, 
and thought her soul pemlled by 
the strait m which she found her- 
self; and then Dion Warmngton was 
the only man, out of a book, who 
had ever so much as awakened her 
fancy tall then! Puttimg all these 
circumstances together, you must 
not wonder at her childish confi- 
dence 1m herself, neither must you 
judge her too hardly when I say 
that, at the end of a month, and 
although her cheeks had thimned 
with all the lonely days in the in- 
terval, she did not love Mr. St. 
John one whit more than on that 
morning when she made her mis- 
taken confession to him at the break- 
fast-table. 

At the end of this month Dion 
Warrington made his way, late one 
summer afternoon, mto Mrs. St. 
John’s drawing-room. She had 
avoided him up to the very letter 
of her first determination; had given 
up every engagement in the fulfil- 
ment of which she knew that she 
must meet him; had uncompro- 
misingly denied him admission to 
her house. The result was obvious. 
Warnngton, who had hitherto only 
thought of Mrs. St. John as of any 
other well-lookmg woman (well- 
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looking, but unformed; very httle 
style about her at mght), Warring- 
ton began to think that St. John 
must be sensible of no ordinary inte- 
rest in himself. He had certamly 
paid her attention—-had he not?— 
during a dozen or two of balls; had 
called at her house a dozen or so of 
afternoons without, by good for- 
tune, encountermg that unhappily- 
plebeian person, her husband ; but 
until Maud began to avoid him, 
no thought of her, save as one of the 
hundreds of women to whom he had 
paid simular attentions in lus hfe, 
had ever crossed his mind. 

The very vision of anything ap- 
pons to a grande passion would 

ave shocked Mr. Warrington ex- 
cessively. He had lis club, his 
stall at the opera, his quiet ‘ do- 
mestic arrangements ,’ his httle suc- 
cesses of society, himself. What in 
the world should he want, or do, 
with a grande passion* Maud— 
judging of him, as women do, by his 
low-toned voice, his well-set head, 
his clear-cut features—Maud, judg- 
mg of him thus, had thought fit to 
imvest him with a heart and soul to 
match the really undeniable phy- 
sique These thmgs are very well 
in romance, but only conceive in 
real life crediting an ordinary London 
bachelor of more than thirty with 
the fine passionate understrata of 
feehng that heroes of the Guy Living- 
stone type are pictured as possess- 
ing! Poor Mrs. St John! among 
heaps of other valuable knowledge, 
the due appreciation of Warring- 
ton’s character has long ago come to 
her. He was hanging over her m 
her box to-night, and she looked, as 
she invariably does, really inte- 
rested in every commonplace whis- 
per that he was pleased to address 
to her. But get bemsde Mrs. St. 
John on one of the rare occasions 
when she talks freely—at one of her 
own hitle suppers after the opera, 
say—and, after chancing to mention 
Warrington’s name, come round, 
gently, to the theme of London 
dandies in general who have sur- 
vived the age of thirty-five. She 
never goes into a subject thoroughly 
and exhaustively, of course: clever 
women of her don’t. But 
she throws together all its leading 
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points 1n about a dozen of the most 
scorching, cruel sentences you ever 
heard, even from a woman’s lips, 
dmnks her champagne; and then— 
then turns the conversation to 
something which you, if you don’t 
know her well, will very probably 
have the remarkable weakness 
consider flattermg to yourself! 

We are speaking of her, however, 
as she was at one-and-twenty, and 
of that summer afternoon when 
Warrington, by means of bribery, or 
some of the other established forms 
of corruption, had made the servants 
admit him to her presence 
St John had not been alone with 
hmm now for more than three weeks, 
and for a moment, as he entered, a 
certain choking sensation rose in 
her throat, and forced back the 
commonplace greeting with which 
she would have hked to meet him 

Warrington perceived this, of 
course, and was really flattered 
Mrs St John was a very pretty 
woman, he decided, with the day- 
hght streaming full upon her del- 
cate dark skin, and with that i1m- 
plormg sort of loving look, you 
know, 1n her great eyes! 

‘Mrs St John, I hope you are 
gomg to forgive mc® I haven’t 
seen you for so long—T’ve been really 
wretched—yes, really and truly! I 
am quite sure I must have given 
you some unintentional offence, 
you’ve been looking so cold at me 
lately. VPll promise not to stay if 
you really don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with me, but let me 
hear, at least, that I haven’t been so 
unhappy as to offend you’ 

‘ Offend me? Oh! Mr Warnng- 
ton, how could vou have offended 
me! J—TI haven’t been very well— 
I mean—TI haven’t cared to go out— 
Mr St John has had go many en- 
gagements the last few weeks—you 
understand ” 

‘Warrington understood quite well 
much better than Maud wunder- 
stood herself However devoutly 
he might hold a developed grande 
passion to be a bore, I never yet 
knew &® man who would decline 
witnessing 1ts symptoms in the first 
delicious stage, when everything, as 
yet, 18 rose-coloured and flattering, 
and (I ought to have wntten this 
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last clause a) without an Mr. 
Warrington understood Maud quite 
well, and he remaimed wrth her 
three hours, and durmg that time 
threw as much expression into his 
handsome eyes and into his well- 
toned voice as both were capable of; 
and then he sought and obtamed 
her permission to call again at the 
end of another three days, and, 
finally, took a hly of the valley from 
a httle cup on Maud’s work-table, and 
deposited 1t, as very sentimental lads 
do, mn the breast of his coat or waist~- 
coat (I really don’t know precisely 
which) as he prepared to depart. 

* You will let me take this, Mrs. 
St. John, to show that we are tho- 
roughly good frends again, will you 
not?’ And as he asked the question, 
he came up to Maud’s side as she 
stood—her heart irresolutely waver- 
ing between her wish to please him 
and her steadfast resolve to fall no 
more into error—her hittle cold 
hands tightly clasped together, her 
honest eyes ready at any moment to 
brim over with tears, and so tell 
all their secret ‘ You don’t forbid 
me to take one of your flowers away 
with me, do you®”’ 

‘Oh! no, Mr Warrington, not— 
not 1f you are fond of flowers But 
I thnk I could find you a better 
spray than the one you have 
chosen 4 

She leant over the table, simply 
and exclusively to have an excuse 
for turning away her face, and so 
rallying her nerves sufficiently to 
part from Warrington coolly, and 
had just, with a rather trembhng 
hand, taken another hly from the 
cup, when the door of the room 
abruptly opened, and Mr St John 
walked in 

The man was human: and I say 
frankly that, after the confidence 
Maud had made to hm, I do not 
consider the picture that he saw 
was one likely to exhilarate his 
general frame of mmd Warmrngton 
leaning close over Mrs St John, with 
the outhne of his handsome face and 
figure standing out, clear and de- 
fined, against the smking sunlight: 
Maud looking fairer than he, St. John, 
had ever seen her before, in a delicate 
pmkish muslin dress, with a radiant 
colour upon her ordinarily pale face, 
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and a flower that she was obviously 
taking from its stand to present to 
Warrington m her hand. I repeat 
it, 16 was not a reassumng picture 
for Mr. St. John’s senses to dwell 
upon, and yet, knowing, as he was 
forced to allow to himself he did, 
the utter integrity of Maud’s nature, 
the confession that she had made to 
him, the fact, also, that Warrington 
had never entered his house trom 
the day when her confession was 
made until now ,—knowing all this, 
St. John, had he been a man of com- 
mon honour or delicacy, would have 
thrust his jealousy carefully out of 
sight, have given his hand to War- 
rington, and, if he chose to do so, 
have mformed his wife, when they 
were alone, that he did not mtend 
her to receive that gentleman’s visits 
any more As 1t was—I am quite 
positave the reader must consider 
this of my sketch overdrawn, 
but I can only vouch for its truth, 
and beg him to remembe: that there 
are St. Johns m the world!—as it 
was, Mr St John walked straight 
up to bis wife and her visitor, 
stared into each of their faces, thrust 
his hands well into his coat-pockets, 
and spoke thus — 

‘So you are receiving Mr War- 
rington’s visits again, Mrs St John, 
after the flummery you told me 
about wishing to escape from him 
and the temptation of his attentions, 
and so forth—eh ?’ 

The colour of death spread over 
Mrs. St John’s face, her lps 
twitched convulsively To be de- 
graded thus, to be degraded by her 
husband, and before Warrmgton ! 
Whole years of her future hfe 
seemed to sweep prophetically be- 
fore her m1 the sudden, revolting 
abasement of that bitter moment 
years in which everything of youth 
and hope and freshness should be 
crushed from her, and only harshest 
mistrust, or recklessness, or worse, 
remaim to supply their place. She 
felt no shyness the very mtensity 
of her shame prevented her from 
showlug shame by any ordmary ma- 
mifestation of voice or gesture. She 
gave one glance at Warrington, then 
aa straight into her husband’s 
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John. I never said anything to you 
about tempiation or escaping from 
1t, and, if I had, such a subject could 
have no possible connection with 
Mr. Warrmgton You speak m 
enigmas, and yet—yet 1t 18 1mpos- 
sible that you can have dmed!’ 

Mark the change already: presence 
of mind, capacity tor falsehood, for 
sarcasm—qualities which before she 
sumply did not know herself to 
possess — wakened suddenly into 
maturity by the cryimg necessity of 
that one moment Mark, oh reader, 
who may have to do with the making 
of an impassioned unformed nature, 
great alike in its capacity for good 
or for evil, and take a lesson! 

‘You don’t undeistand me, Mrs. 
St John!’ cmed St John, his voice 
choked with passion ‘ You’ve the 
face to look at me and pretend you’ve 
forgotten all your fine speeches 
about your folly and your remorse? 
By G——! ma’ain, J mean to re- 
member it all, and to act upon it, 
too! For you, sir,” and he turned 
with a low bow to Wariington, ‘I’ve 
only to congratulate you upon your 
choice! Such as they are, you have 
been lucky enough to win Mrs St. 
John’s affections I'll throw no 
obstacle in your way, neither will I 
do anythmg to make myself n- 
diculous ‘*Tis no very difficult 
thing to gam one’s freedom, you 
know, and perhaps there’s some- 
thing to be said for the good luck of 
the husband as of the lover, in all 
these cases, but however that may 
be, allow me to congratulate you— 
sincerely and heartily '’ 

In all n@ hfe of sufficiently-vaned 
experiences, I fancy old Warrington 
had never found himself before in 
sucha position Were husband and 
wife both mad? or was it a plant? 
or only an outbreak of that cursed 
mdiculous feeling, jealousy, which 
Mr. Warrington believed did exist 
mm the households of mercantile 
persons? Whatever it all meant, or 
whatever it was caused by, only one 
course lay open to him—Dion War- 
rmngton —to get out of it all as 
quickly as possible, and escape from 
the house. 

‘You are labouring under some 
very remarkable error, sir—very re- 
markable, really. perhaps you mus- 
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take me for some one clse, you 


know; although that again 1s 

j . IT was callmg to wish you 
and St John good-bye before I 
leave town. . I’m going to Norway 


to-morrow—at least I believe Ii am, 
if Fitz-Maurice 1s ready-—and in the 
autamn I’m going to married to 
my cousin, lina, Lord Pen- 
dragon’s fourth daughter, yon know, 
Mrs St. John, the one with light hair, 
and it would positively be too mri- 
diculous for everybody if this absurd 
mistake was to get known. I’m 
sure you'll forgive me for having to 
explain anything, Mrs St John, but 
really it isn’t my fault bemg in such 
an extraordinary position Mr St. 
John you must allow me to congra- 
tulate you on your wonderful ability 
for carrymg out a good practacal 
10ke "” 

And then, whether St John willed 
it or no, his clammy fish-lke fingers 
were pressed by Warrington’s de- 
lieate lavender glove, and Maud 
received a profoundly respectful bow 
from the man whom a quarter of an 
hour before she had beheved herself 
to look upon somewhat m the hght 
of a god, and husband and wife were 
leit alone. 

* * * Me 

Dion Warrington went to Nor- 
way next day, but he did not 
marry his cousin Angelima in the 
autumn, and in time he and Maud 
came to meet again m the world and 
to be, as they are still, on terms of 
perfect good fellowship 

And old St John is never jealous 
of him or of any other man now 
He tells ns intimate fnends m mo- 
ments of confidence (and m one 
sense he 1s right) that, early in his 

» he took good sh means 
for extirpating love of foolish atten- 
tion from Mrs St John’s breast and 
it has never occurred to him—it 
never will occur to him—to guess 
what host of finer feelmgs, what 
capacities for love, what trust m 
others, what respect m herself, died 
violent death under that same 
brutal blow Upp to the time when, 
to borrow Pope’s antithesis, she 
made ‘a fop her passion,’ and sought 
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gorma of 
fail of life, in 
the week that followed the 
between Warrington and her bhus- 
band, every one of these germs was 
withered, frozen for ever A woman 
of another temperament mi 
sunk away mto deceit and a humired 
successive sins. But Maud’s 
ard i was, as I sre ag es- 
sentially great prea good ; 
great for evil. Believed in and 
loved, I can imagine her to have de- 
veloped mto one of those single- 
sided, umpulsive, passionately-affec- 
tionate characters whose very faults 
are dearer than the virtues of colder 
natures the wife of Frederick 8t. 
John, she became—what she is. 

One thing w10re let me say of her 
before I cease She is the leader ot 
one of the fastest sets in London; 
she 1s systematically reckless of the 
opinion of the world, she is living, 
as well as any mere spectator can 
judge, without a hope or a principle 
stronger than vanity in her whole 
being , but as far as all deeper tempt- 
ataon goes, Maud St John 1s cased 
in triple steel' The faculty for 
loving died, mercifully for her, with 
the rest. In the hour when she 
knew for certam that Dion War- 
rimngton had gone to Norway in his 
fear of becommg burthened with 
her, m that hour, I say, Maud swore 
a solemn oath that while her life 
lasted, she would never fall mto the 
pitiful folly of loving any human 
being better than herself again. 
And she has kept to it. 

She has kept to 1t, and as Mr. St. 
John’s wife I think she has done 
well What do I who write, or you 
who read, know of the msenes—the 
heart-burning, the passionate unrest, 
the weary craving—underlying all 
the ontarde glitter of such a hfe as 
hers! Let us pass no ov 
judgment upon her errors. e 
don’t exult over a fine picture spoilt, 
or sculpture defaced. Li we not, 
at least, feel 
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AT ANCHOR. 
(A Szquen to ‘ Darrrmsc.’*) 
Illustrated by Alfred W. Cooper. 


H, many a year ago, dear wife, 
We floated down this river, 
Where the hoar willows on its brink 
Alternate wave and shiver ; 
With careless glance we viewed askance 
The kingfisher at quest— 
And scarce would hear the reed-wren near, 
Who sang beside her nest , 
Nor dreamed that e’er our boat would be 
Thus anchored, and at rest, 


Dear Love, 
Thus anchored, and at rest! 


Oh, many a time the wren has built 
Where those green shadows quiver— 
And many a time the hawthorn shed 
Its blossoms on the river— 
Since that sweet noon of sultry June, 
When I my love confessed, 
While with the tide our boat did glide 
Adown the stream’s smooth breast, 
Whereon our httle shallop les 
Now anchored, and at rest, 
Dear Love, 
Now anchored, and at rest! 


The waters still to ocean run, 
Their tribute to deliver, 
And still the hawthorns bud and bloom 
Above the dusky river 
Still angs the wren—the water-hen 
Still skims the ripple’s crest; 
The sun—as bright as on that mght— 
Sinks slowly down the west 
But now our tiny craft 1s moored— 
Safe-anchored, and at rest, 
Dear Love, 
Safe-anchored, and at rest! 


For this sweet calm of after-days 
We thank the Bounteous Giver, 
Who bids our hfe flow smoothly on 
As this delicious river. 
A world—our own—has round us grown, 
Wherein we twain are blest. 
Qur child’s first words than songs of birds 
More music have expressed , 
And all our centred happiness 
Is anchored, arid at rest, 


Dear Love, 
Is anchored, and at rest! T. H. 
* S.e ‘London Secie‘y,’ No. IE. (vel. 1. p. 228). 
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THE TENANT OF THE CHINTZ CHAMBER. 


CHAPTER If. 


MY LADY’S COMPANION 


ADY RNAVELSTOCK was grow- 
ing old Not that my lady 
used a stick, or lisped for want of 
teeth A hale, sound woman of 
sixty, She was still able to walk and 
talk with cnergy, to carry herself 
erect and brisk as a en] of eighteen, 
and to do much thmrfty business 
But she was getting a distaste for 
fashionable hfe, carmg less and less 
tor London scasons, and loving best 
to stay at home im her qwet, ancient 
mansion at Navelstock, and give 
herself up to countiy hours, country 
habits, and countiy enjoyments 
Ravelstock was a very grand old 
place, near the sea, and near moors, 
ponderous and venerable on the 
outside, and withm all luxury and 
splendour It stood among mazy 
gaideus and smiling lands, half 
smothered inivy The castle itself 
stood upon the outslurts of a wide 
park, which stretched for mules 
Inland, and commanded fiom many 
points a fine view of the sea, and 
the brown and purple moors which 
swept 10ound the headlands At 
mght those of the household who 
might not sleep could hear the surf 
beating , and through the day the 
heart was braced, and the hmbs 
nerved, by the racy breath ot the sea 
spray, whose savour refreshed the 
air 


It was strange that so noble a 
home should have only one occu- 
pant, for a lavish taste had recently 
fitted out the great mansion as if 
for the reception of bnilhant and 
fastidious tenants But my lady 
lived there alone The young lord 
of Ravelstock had amused himeelf, 
upon his first coming of age, by 
fitting up the old castle something 
in the style of a prince’s dwelling, 
with the mtention of mdulgmg his 
extravagant propensities by having 
it constantly supphed with a stream 
of gay guests, keepmg open house, 
something im the fashion of ancient 


times He had scarcely, however, 
completed his preparations, when, 
findmg himself im London, he 
changed his mind, and discovering 
a new method of spending money— 
gambling, to wit—he had left his 
lady mother to enjoy mm solitude the 
magnificence of Kavelstock 

This only son was his mother’s 
darling, and also her bane Her 
pride had hoped to sec him domg 
honour to the name of Ravelstock, 
and his precocious development of 
singular beauty and talent had 
seemed to promise more than all 
her heart coveted for him But a 
spoiled child will grow up a wilful 
boy , and the her of Ravelstock 
developed mto a wrongheaded, con- 
ceited youth When his twenty- 
one years gave him the position of a 
man, he was no longer to be con- 
trolled m his msane career, and 
Lady Ravelstock, m most cases a 
wise woman, was forced to own to 
herself that she had been a foolish 
mother, and must now pay the 
penalty of her blindness She was, 
sanguine and high-spirited, how- 
ever, and she entertained a gpa, 8" 
hearted hope of winning the prodi4? 
gal, m course of time, to honour 
and good fame 

At the present time she was rather 
more sanguine than usual about 
her son ‘True, she had not seen 
him for long, but she knew his 
whereabouts, and thought she knew 
the extent of his debts, the enormity 
of which she bewailed in the privacy 
of her chamber at Ravelstock. 
Moreover, his lordship’s last craze 
She believed to be a harmless one, 
and one which might lead his mind 
to better things For the past two 
or three years he had been hving an 
artist’s hfe, displaying and culti- 
vating his showy, shallow talent, 
haunting gailenes, wearmg a velvet 
coat and a tasselled cap, callng 
hunself by an Italian name, makmg 
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eloquent speeches at art-club din- 
ners, g art slang, and taking 
the profession generally by the 
button-hole. All this his mother 
learned, and was hopeful; for she 
thought that in thus playing at work 
among earnest men, he might catch 
some of their spirit, and end by 
beg an earnest man himself. 

Affairs were 1n this position when 
Lady Raveistock resolved on fore- 
gomg the expensive gaieties of 
London, and setthng down quietly 
at Ravelstock to save money for 
her spendthmft son, and devote 
her thoughts and energies to plans 
for his redemption. Marmnage was 
the grand means by which she 
hoped to attam her object. She 
had already set her heart upon 
the pretty daughter of an old 
friend and neighbour for her son’s 
wife, whose beauty and generous 
temper had won her love long 
ago, when the child played: romps 
with my httle lord in her fmlled 
pmafore, and whose bulky dower 
would cover the waste occasioned 
by the sowing of his lordship’s wild 
oats. But the coveted bride was at 
present travelling on the Contiment 
with her father, enjoying her first 
year of emancipation from school 
So there was nothing to be done at 
present, only my lady made up her 
mind, as we have shown, to abide 
quietly at Ravelstock, and keep her 
maternal eyes open to the mterests 
next her heart. 

My lady had been a month at 
Ravelstock, and she found 12t dull. 
She sat at her great bay window, 
with her nettmg-box, and looked 
down on the windimg niver, with 
the young willows leaning over it, 
and saw how autumn had girdied 
the wooded lands with a rich zone 
of foliage for a bright, bref space, 
before winter blighted the leaves 
and they dropped dead. 

Sitting there m her bay window, 
Lady Ravelstock was certamly a 
pleasant-looking woman, and well 
preserved. Her hair, under her 
grave, handsome cap, was quite 
black, shaded a little to one side, 
and resting in hittle bunches of 
short, shmimg curls on_ either 
temple Her brow, if not imtellec- 
fual, was sensible Her quick, 
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dark eyes expressed alertness, and 
also betrayed, in unconscious reflex, 
2 large degree of benevolence hidden 
away under the seldom dropping 
hds Shrewdness and determina- 
tion sat upon the slightly puckered 
corners of her mouth, and the sohd 
chin guaranteed a sufficiently strong 
will to overcome most difficulties 

She was following out the chain 
of a reverie mto which she had 
fallen ‘I cannot hve here alone,’ 
she said , ‘ I must have a companion. 
Not a young creature whom I 
should have to watch over, and 
who would be moped to death m 
my company, but some steady, 
rehable, cheerful woman, who would 
read aloud to me, walk with me, 
talk common sense to me, without 
getting disgusted at a lonely and 
monotonous hfe Such a woman I 
must find ” : 

Having once made up her mind, 
Lady Ravelstock always set to the 
business m hand with alacnty. 
She now drew forth the key of her 
ponderous escritoire, and quickly 
penned a short, pithy advertise- 
ment — 


‘Wanted — A staid, respectable 
woman of middle age, to act as 
companion to-.a solitary lady mn the 
country She must be cheerful, 
domestic, educated, and not subject 
to dull spirits.’ 


Having despatched this advertise- 
ment to the London papers, my 
lady was not long in hearmg from 
a crowd of eagerapphecants Sitting 
again, with her writing - table 
wheeled into the favourite window 
alcove, she perused her numerous 
epistles. She prided herself on 
bemg a judge of cahgraphy, and 
she now resolved to choose as her 
future dependant that person whose 
handwnting should please her the 
best. One after another the letters 
were studied. The first was written 
in a taught, wiry hand, seemg which 
my lady mummediately pictured to 
herself a spare female, narrow in 
mind and angular im form, and, 
despite her amiable account of her- 
self, of an acrid dispomtion. The 
second was a weak, shaky hand, 
with fecbly-developed vowels, and 
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many nervous dashes after the g's 
and a Lady Ravelstock shook 
her head, no timid, wresolute per- 
son would sut, who should be 
nfraid to give an opmion, and be 
aways glancing furtively about, as 
if she were in a constant state of 
pame Letter third was no better 
suited to her taste The writing 
was too delicate and finical, too fine 
and small It suggested a sly, 
demure individual, who would sel- 
dom open her thin hps, and always 
look as though she were plottmg 
treason : 

My lady was very much dissatis- 
fied when she broke the seal of the 
fourth Ictter, but after its perusal 
she cleared her throat mm @ manner 

har to her when suddenly re- 
heved m her mnd Her counte- 
nance composed itself, and she 
leaned back im her chair for a second 
reading. 

The wmting was clear and ar- 
ticulate, the capitals simple, the 
e’s well uttered, the punctuaton 

The wording was straight- 
forward, self-reliant, and mdepen- 
dent The wniter expressed her 
behef that she possessed the needful 
quahties, and her willingness to do 
her best under all circumstances 
She had been married, and musfor- 
tune Fad thrown her unprovided 
for on the world She had been 
well educated, and had mixed m 
respectable society A few words 
told these things on a neatly-folded 
sheet of note-paper, and the signa- 
ture was ‘E GREY’ 

My lady lay back in her chair, 
and repeated, ‘E Grey! It might 
be Esther Esther Grey 1s a nice, 
genteel, sedate name for a decayed 
gentlewoman “Esther” suggests 
cheerfal strength of character, and 
“Grey” 18 sober, mteresting, and 
refined.’ 

My lady was so pleased with the 
sketch of this person with which 
fancy furnished her, that she folded 
the letter, past and burnt all the 
rest By the next post she de- 
aa = letter to Mrs Grey, re- 
questing her to make her appearance 
at Ravelstock on the rst ce the next 
month (October ) 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


Having resolved upon any plan, 
Lady Ravelstock always entered on 
the details with spimt. Having 
engaged a companion for her soli- 
tude, she felt an zummediate desire 
to provide for her comfort and hap- 
pmess, wisely discermmg that in 
doing so she was also laying up 
store of future satisfaction for her- 
self ‘It a absolutely necessary,’ 
she thought, ‘ that the woman who 
lives with me and bears me constant 
company shall look upon me as a 
fmend I must attach her to me by 
ties of gratitude.’ 

If selfishness were at the bottom 
of this reflection, I feel almost m- 
chned to forgive it for havmg 
assumed so benevolent a disguise. 
So my lady set to work forthwith 
to freshen up and beautify a pretty 
room in the western wing of her 
mansion for the recepton of her 
expected ‘companion” The bright 
chintz hangings were taken from 
their bags and shaken out, their 
pleasant colouring floating about 
the bed and window A large fire 
was kept burmng in the room every 
day, and the froliicsome blaze leaped 
over green walls, covered with 
mazes of impossible ivy, rose-tint- 
ing that all-pervading snowy white- 
ness which haunts a pleasant bed- 
chamber with promises of grateful 
repose. 

In so carmg for the comforts of 
her dependant, Lady Ravelstock 
showed herself not altogether lke 
most other people, but I own that 
she was a little odd The fact was 
that she absolutely required the 
goodwill, if not the affection, of all 
who came near her If she had it 
not, she was restless and unsatisfied, 
and quite sure that somethmg was 
wrong Whether it was her self- 
love which was wounded, or her 
kind feeling, I will not pretend to 
decide , but 1t may have been some- 
thing of both 

The rst of October came, and in 
the evening the stranger arrived. 
My lady met her on the first landing’ 
of the stairs, gave her her hand 
with a kind and stately welcome, 
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and conducted her up to the chintz 
chamber, where she left her to her 
toilet and her reflections 

My lady had fixed on her own 
snug botrfdoir as their ordinary sit- 
ting-room during the winter, and 
in 1t on this mght a brilliant, dainty 
little tea equipage was set out the 
sulver g in the ruddy fire- 
hight, which brought out a mecher 
glow from the rosy colourmg of the 
room Lady MRavelstock, hand- 
somely dressed and pleasant-looking 
as ever, sat upright in her arm- 
chair on the hearth-rug, full of a 
characteristic impatience to see 
how far her speculations had been 
night, and wondering very much 
what E Grey would look hke when 
aren of her wrappings and 
veul. 

Mrs Grey quickly reappeared, 
and entered the _ rose - coloured 
boudoir in the full soft shme of the 
fireliight, my lady having purposely 
deferred the illumimation of the 
large moderateur that stood tpon 
the side table My lady was pre- 

for close scrutiny, and she 
was much too polite to stare at a 
stranger in the broad tell-tale lhght 
of sun or lamp = This arrival m 
dusk and fire-light was precisely 
what she had desired and planned. 

Mrs. Grey entered She was 
rather low, and very slender, with 
a charming httle neat figure She 
wore a plain robe of grey carmelite 
staff, dainty crimped collar and 
cuffs, and a small, quamt cap of 
clear eae muslin Lady Ravel- 
stock disliked widow’s caps, and she 
was pleased with this pretty modi- 
fication ot the ugly conventionality 
Mrs. Grey, with quiet self-posses- 
sion, sat down in her chair opposite 
my lady, and laid her soft, small, 
white hands together m her lap, 
showing a handsome ring and keeper 
on the proper finger My lady 
stirred the fire gently, rang for tea, 
asked kind little questions, which 
hardly required to be answered, and. 
all the while studied the stranger’s 
face 


Mrs Grey seemed to be about 
forty years of age. Her hair lay nm 
iron-grey folds under her cap Sor- 
row must have taken the foreway 
of time in thus silverimg 1t so soon. 


Her skin was of an unusunily deep 
olive tinge, but clear, except just 
under the eyes, where lay dark 
circles, caused, no doubt, by ul 
health or grief. The dark shade of 
the skin would have been unpleas- 
ing, had not the features been fine 
and regular 

‘She must have been a pretty 
creature once,’ thought my lady; 
‘doubtless her hair was black, to 
relieve the dark skin, and with those 
fine hazel eyes, I should say she 
must have been singularly good- 
lookmg But time and sorrow will 
blight the faarest beauty’ And my 
lady sighed, thmnkimng of her own 
young days of trrumph ‘ 

Mrs Grey spoke, and my lad 
hked her cheerful and pure accent. 
She seldom laughed, or even smiled, 
but always wore a pleasant, mte- 
rested expression, never seemed 
abstracted, never sighed, nor seemed 
tired of anything, never appeared to 
know the meaning of ennuz, never 
was idle for a moment. 

Days went past and weeks, and 
my lady’s pleasant first umpressions 
deepened rather than wore away. 
She began to entertain a higher 
opinion than ever of her own 
shrewdness, and to wonder how she 
had ever got on without her most 
serviceable companion Mrs. Grey 
rose with the lark, and my lady 
found a nameless, comfortable some- 
thing pervading her breakfast-table 
which had not belonged to 1t before. 
Mrs Grey was so active, so quietly 
alert, so uniformly even-tempered, 
that my lady, whose own tempera-~ 
ment was rather vanable, thought 
her a miracle. She ghded about 
with a soft, brisk step, like a neat 
httle quakeress She taught my 
lady new kinds of fancy work, and 
never wearied reading aloud, m her 
fresh, melodious voice And weeks 
lengthened into months, and'every 
day found my lady and her com- 
panion better frends 

Lady Ravelstock had no small 
degree of family pride, and 1t pleased 
her mightily to show Mrs. Grey all 
over the fine old castle of Ravel- 
stock It was very old, and had 
many quaint antique chambers and 
rambling corndors, bemdes the more 
modern portions which had lately 
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been so splendidly fitted up. There 
was an ancient chapel or oratory, 
svhich had never been in use since 
the Reformation, the vast window 
of stained glass was a sight im itself 
Then there were the portraits. A 
long gallery was entirely hned with 
these, and her ancestry was one of 
my lady’s chief glories It was on 
a wild November evening that she 
proposed gomg to visit the pamt- 
mgs She had been rehearsing 
certain old family legends all day 
to Mrs Grey, who lstened with 
apparently the closest mterest 

‘And was Lord Eustace really 
killed at the tournament?’ inquired 
Mrs Grey. 

‘Yes, I assure you And the 
heartless Waimfred marred his 
brother and rival By the way, 
you may see his portrait in the gal- 
lery, and hers also, but I never 
can bear to look at her. Perhaps 1t 
would amuse jou to see the pic- 
tures quite meant to have 
shown them to you before We 
shall still have tame before dark 
Will you come °*’ 

Mrs Grey gathered up her wools, 
and they went These portraits 
were to be seen in the southern wing 
of the bwiding, in close ranks 
against the wall of a long narrow 
gallery, railed at the side winch 
overhung a wide hall, octagonal, 
and mosaic-tiled, with which it 
communicated by two correspond- 
mg fhgehts of staircase ‘These 
wound their dizzy way downward 
from either end of the gallery mto 
the hall 

Mrs Grey followed my lady down 
the long, matted passage, slipping 
her small, white hand along the ma- 
hogany balustrade, and listening pa- 
tently to her endless anecdotes She 
gazed with interest on the stern 
Lord Eustace, and on the fair, false 
face of the Lady Winifred. She 
lingered with gentle sympathy as 
long as my lady, pleased by the 
portrait of the late Lord Ravelstock, 
and that of my lady herself, done in 
the bloom of youth, just after her 
marriage. And then, moving slowly 
on, Lady Ravelstock paused before 
the next canvas with a brightening 
Jace, sayiIn2s— = 

* This is my son.’ 


A handsome young man, with 
blue eyes, and waving black hair. 
It was a singular face, with mtellect 
as well as beauty, and a peculiar, 
sweet smile upon the lips This 
smile charmed at first; but, dwell- 
ing upon it, 1t seemed to take a 
mocking aspect, and agreed un- 
pleasantly with the ‘dare-devil ’ 
look which the handsome eyes flung 
at the gazer It was a face which, 
seeing once, you would remember 
for long, one of those portraits 1 
which the eyes seem to follow you 
about wherever you go within their 
reach, and the face to change its 
expression while you look It had 
a fascination which forced the spec- 
tator to come back again and agam 
to have one more encounter with 
that lfe-hke gaze, which seemed 
now frank and bold, now insolent 
or sinister, and again insimuatingly 
sweet, and sent him away in the 
end with a tantalizmg uncertamty 
as to whether he most hked or dis- 
liked the countenance 

‘Tims 1s my son,’ said Lady Ravel- 
stock, and she stepped back to- 
wards the balustrade to survey the 
beloved face Poor Lady Ravel- 
stock! many a tear and wakeful 
hour the boy had cost her from his 
cradle, but, standing there, she 
forgot all about them, and only 
thought of the pnde of displaying 
his manly beauty to a stranger 

As my lady stepped back, Mrs. 
Grey shrank behind her, grew very 
pale, and grasped the oak rahng 
with the suddenness of one gal- 
vamzed Could it be that she had 
looked over the balustrade down 
into the hall so far below, and 
turned dizzily sack at the idea of a 
fall through that vast silent space, 
and death on the paimted flags 
beneath? Whether or not, she 
caught wildly at the railing, and 
her dark face grew wanly sallow, as 
she gazed fixedly at the picture in 
Obedience to Lady Ravelstock’s 
directions 

“It was done when he was twenty- 
one, four years ago,’ said my lady, 
complacently ‘A capital Lkeness, 
a noble hkeness He was always a 
saucy boy—dear, wild, darling fel- 
low, always vexing ms mother with 
some naughtiness, and coaxing her 
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into good humour and forgiveness 
the next moment. Ah, Mrs. Grey, 
you don’t know what 1t 1s to have 
an only son!’ 

So raved the fond mother, peer- 
ing, with eyes that were no longer 
so strong as they had been, into the 
dear canvas 

What had come upon Mrs Grey 
that she persisted mn meeting with 
that unflinchimg gaze the danng 
eyes of the picture? A vanety of 
expressions quivered im succession 
over her face, too numerous to 
describe, too quick to be observed. 
What singular fascmation was in 
the painting that every one felt, and 
which seemed to have so strangely 
powerful an effect upon this serene 
woman, that 1t called up on her 
face reflections of passions which 1t 
was hard to believe she could pos- 
sess? Truly, 1t was a strange pic- 
ture. 

Lady Ravelstock was at length 
tearing herself from the spot, when 
a strong red beam, sole token of 
sunset, shot through the stamed- 
glass circular roofing, and, after 
hovering a while over frames and 
canvases, settled 1ts intensified glory 
upon the brow, eyes, and lps of the 
young lord. 

“Ah she exclaamed, ‘ see how 
he smiles Iam giad of this gleam. 
You see him to so much better ad- 
vantage.’ 

The sun made an indistinct radi- 
ance about the countenance, and 
seemed, mdeed, to touch 1 with a 
wonderful sweetness. It was as if 
the face had just burst mto smiles 
of greeting. 

A shudder shook Mrs. Grey, her 
lips quivered, her hand trembled on 
the ralng Some violent emotion 
was mastered with difficulty. What- 
ever had caused her agitaton, she 
did not wish 1t to be observed, and 
she concealed 1t The tremor sub- 
sided, though the eyes still gazed, as 
if from sheer inability of their owner 
to unrivet them from those other 
eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SLEEP WALKER. 


‘You have not told me what you 
think of it,’ sad my lady, as they 
retraced their steps down the dim 
gallery in the gathermg twibght. 

Mrs. Grey answered in her usual 
quiet voice — 

‘I have been studying it atten- 
tively, and I think it a very remark- 
able face ’ 

‘Ah! just what every one says,’ 
cnied the mother. ‘ It 7s a remark- 
able face ’ 

‘So remarkable,’ continued Mrs. 
Grey, ‘ that I could imagime (so 1t 
seems to me) that, had I seen the 
original once, even a long time ago, 
I should know the hkeness ’ 

‘It is rather singular,’ my lady 
said, ‘ that the same remark was 
made to me not long ago by a 
gentleman He said, “ Had I only 
sat opposite to your son for an hour 
in a railway carnage, I should have 
recollected the face distinctly, and 
recognized this picture a year after- 
wards ”’ 

Chatting so, they got back to the 
snug boudoir. Lady Ravelstock 
threw herself into her arm-chair 
with a httle sgh of relief, as she 
rang the bell for tea. ‘I declare,’ 
she said, ‘1 thimk there 1s something 
ghostly in those old passages and 
gallenes, hung with the dim faces 
of long dead and buried people TI 
feel quite glad to get back to a hve 
room again ’ 

The evenmg passed hke many 
other evenings, quietly and plea- 
santly The interesting novel was 
taken up and finished by Mrs. Grey, 
while my lady worked at her net- 
tmg At eleven o’clock they said 
good night, and went to their rooms 
Lady Ravelstock sent away her 
maid soon, and sat by the fire in 
her dressmg-room The sight of 
that dear face m the gallery had 
stirred her mother’s heart to more 
than usual love and solicitude for 
the onginal, and, mndeed, all that 
evemmng her thoughts had been 
running much more upon her 
absent son than upon the fortunes 
of Thackeray’s Kthel Newcome 
She could not go to bed without 
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reading over his last ictter, and she 
unlocked a little rosewood casket 
for the purpose, m which she kept 
her most precious relics and docu- 
ments apart from the contents of 
the once-1n¢ nthened ponderous dusk 
on her wntung-table She sighed 
ax her ¢3¢ fell on the date, so old, 
and impatiently turned the Icaf to 
avoid xeaingg it, for she was not one 
todwcll mm # hlaxury of sadness upon 
tlungs that gprneved her, Lut rather 
to get nid of them as fast as possible, 
and hurry on to pleasantcr thoughts 
Sli read carefully and lungeringly 
the two inside pages of the letter, 
which were cnriched by ilmany 
loving; cxpressions, caugme my 
lady’s eyes to water, but she 
stopped before she came to the 
fourth — that related to moucy 
transactions not pleasant to 1e- 
member — and rcfolded away the 
Paper into its envelope 
But my lady, am her arnm-chan 
and wadded dressmp-pown, by het 
dreseing-room fire, with her pie- 
cious, seldom-opened casket by her 
side, Was not likcly to disturb hei- 
sett quickly, nor aclingquish he 
eceupation, Whareat she was assisted 
by two such fascmating coniprn ons 
2S Inemory and association She 
had deep im thie little cushet a store 
of muiscsHancous relics such as af- 
fectionate women do garner, as thes 
go along their life, hke the flowe2s 
we pick on stunumer-day excursions 
and dry ina book, as memonials of 
the pappy hours we spent ‘ a-gapsy - 
mp’ ecpest down, there wus a 
ket of letters, Whose jaik was 
wded, and two nimniatnies, Lady 
Ravelstock at twenty-hve, and Lord 
Ravelstock at thirty years of age 
Laid on these was a heavy loch ot 
black hair, shot with grey, shorn 
from a dead brow that had giown 
cold on her heart. Thus ny Iads, 
although a matter-of-fact person, 
had her own httle bit of romance 
Indden away xn her rosewood box 
There were souvenirs of the joung 
heir’s babyhood, and of the da)s when 
he reagned despotic monarch of the 
nursery, and kicked off his scarlet 
shoes in Ins nurse's face, and tore 
the blue nbbons out off Ins sleeves 
when bis httle lordship happened 
to be in a rage, which, truth to speak, 
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was very often. Then there were 
more old letters, boysh episties 
from school, each, even at that 
early date, beamng an unpleasant 
sequel to the dutiful phrases of the 
first page, in the shajx of demands 
for moncy to cover some extrava-~ 
ance 

All these were looked through, 
the most affectionute parts closcly 
conned, and the unpleasant ones as 
caefully skipped So my lady sat, 
tying up this bundle of letters, and 
dipping into that, tnkling gently, 
with a sad syuule, the httle silvei 
coral and bells, with the pretty 
crabessing dinted by naughty pas- 
ronate teeth, and fingering lovingly 
the small cmeyald-tipped pencil- 
cause which the boy had bought her 
out of his first allowance of pocket- 
money He had really done this; 
and »60, perhaps, the mother had 
some i1eason for thinking that her 
s0n was not all bad 

‘Ah! she thonght, as she gazed 
with wet cyelashes mto the fie, 
‘when shall ] win my boy to be a 
noble and honourable man? IT won- 
der when that dear Gwendalme will 
return, and if she will be at all ike 
that sweet golden-haured clild who 
used to nde up and down the beech 
avenue, in hen. tun bine habit, on 
her whute pony, and Percy, dear 
tellow, holwvng the 1eimns’ 

And iny lady sat some time longer, 
ponng over a miuature which also 
had its place among the treasures, 
of a hand:oimne wilful boy, with brl- 
hant eyes, Weng a purple velvet 
Bulmoral cap set carelessly upon 
dark, clustenmng curls There was 
an erpression in the clild’s counte- 
nance Which clamed kin at once 
with the strange face of the man m 
the gallery. One recogmized it as 
the same somethmg in an undeve- 
loped stage, wlich so pamed,charmed, 
and puzzled in the maturer portrait. 

The deep clock from the castle 
tower tolled two, and startled my 
lady to the consciousness that she 
should have been asleep at least two 
hours before She hastily restored 
her treasures to their sanctuary, and 
put out herhght Then, just before 
stepping mto bed, she went to the 
window, and looked ont on the dim 
stars peering between broken mrifts 
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of cloud, above black swaying masses 
of trees, togsmg m the mndnight 
wind 

The night was ciull, and the land- 
scape without bleak and sombre = [ 
have hinted that my lady was not 
romantic, nor one likely to be serzed 
with an attack ot star-raz7ing under 
sach arcumstances, and yet she 
stood for a considerable time, with 
her face advaneed very near the 
pane, and her fixed attitude eapress- 
ing a suddenly rapt condition of 
mind She wi watching a hght, 
which at that dead hour ot myht she 
had not been prepared to see Mov- 
ing along the southern wing of the 
brnkbneg, 1 went, passng trom wm- 
dow to window, and throwme feeble 
rays through each in successiqn mnto 
the outer blackness of the mht 

My lady straizhtened her bent 
figure and drew along breath ‘ H dv 
can it be? she said 

And then she stood stil again for 
some minutes, watchmg and thmbk- 
ing She was rapidly reviewmy all 
the posuinhties of the case The 
castie was well euarded There were 
men servants who might be saum- 
moned at am moment, and loaded 
fire-arms at hand My lady did not 
fear robhers She was not by any 
means of a nervons temperument, 
nor hkely to take palpitation of the 
heart or faint at a startling orcur- 
rence Had there been real danger, 
she would have tound 1t much more 
endurable to go and play her part 
m the scene of action than to lhe 
cowermg under her counterpane, 
uncertain of what was going forward 
But on this particular occasion she 
only suspected that some of the 
matid-servants were prying about the 
nnoceupied ot the castle, per- 
haps pilferig small valuables which 
would not be readily mnssed One 
girl she had reason to t of 
thieving tendencies, and the result 
of my lady’s few minutes’ considera- 
tion was a firm convichon that the 
hrht she watched was carned 1n this 
pee hand for no honest purpose 

y Ravelstock’s epint at once rose 

to the enterprise of confrontmg this 

irl m person, sending her to her 
bed, with a command to quit the 
castle early next mornmg  Bene- 
wolence said, ‘Do not expose her, 
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but send her quietly away ~’ and full 
of a stern yushoe, Lary Raveletock 
ht her lamp, shaded it carefully, and 
left her chamber. 

Some people would have fonnd 1t 
& nervous expedition, traversang 
empty, chambers and silent corndors, 
soo osthil that a whisper might be 
echoed from one to another, and tha 
thack darkness of a winter midnight 
heavy over all, passing from one 
wing of so vast a bmildmg to ano- 
ther, leaving that behind which was 
tenanted by sleepiny hte, and secking 
that whieh was Jone and umnhee 
hited even m daylight except bs the 
forms and faces of the dead — 1, for 
one, shoukl have grown frightened 
at mvself, quite lost sieht of ny own 
bodily presence, and only reablzed 
my teartul spuit, zomg perhaps to 
thrust ste lt ito the presence of 
other: spirits to which mortal etist- 
eneve was au dreain of the forgotten 
past 

Still Tecan understand the rmpulso 
which would torce one on aven in 
spite of these feehnes, and which 
noapelied Lady Ravelstock, who was 
happily {ree fiom anv such noons— 
the impulse to god see 

My lady sped on in her noiseless 
suppers, her shaded Incht only mak- 
ing a sickly lninmous errelo around 
her, from chamber to chamber, and 
from passage to pussare, til the 
yicture-gallery Was grained, and from 
Its far end the moving light was 
seen to shine As iny lady expected, 
it was borne in the hand of a woinan, 
whose white figure war just now 
standing fixed with the meht hand 
holding the hbgeht aloft, and the head 
upraised, as it contemplating some 
one of the pictures with absorbed 
attention 

This was cunous The suspected 
maid was no connoisseur of art, and 
she could not mean to run off with 
the pantings My lady, whose spint 
was roused foran adventure, hastened 
suftiyon She had not gamed more 
than the centre of the gallery, when 
the figure turned round and 
to move slowly to meet her. Lady 
Ravelstock’s stout nerves got a mo- 
mentary shock A cutprit’s guilty 
impulse would be to fly ; this figure 
was more unearthly m its appear- 
ance and motion than anything she 
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had ever seen. Another moment 
reheved the passing sensation of 
horror the figure drew nearer, and 
ray lady recognized Mrs. Grey. 

It was, indeal, her companion, in 
loose wlute dressing-gown and cap, 
the dark face more wan than usual 
A few steps morc, and Lady Ravel- 
stock’s thnll of amazement gave 
way to a feelmg of awe and com- 
passion. The staff, ghost-like move- 
inent was accounted for, the erect 
head, the lght borne 50 steadily 
aloft—Mrs. Grey was walking mn her 
aleep. 

‘Very strange,’ thought my lady 
‘She should bave let ime know of 
tlus weakness Very wrong, great 
care should be taken ’ 

She fell back and let the sleeping 
figure pass her, then followed softly, 
resolved to see her safely to her own 
room, and fock her in, s0 that sho 
should ranble no more that mght 
But, comme down a step, my lady 
etumnbled and made a noiwe , where- 
upon Mrs Grey stopped, let fall the 
cundle, and uttered a shurp little 
ery Preseing both jands to her 
forehead, she looked round her m 
affright, wlulst my lady, very much 
annoyed at her own blunder, tried 
to Boothe her and sotten the shock 
Mrs Grey shivered execedingly, and 
RKearcely spoke, my lady pussed her 
cold hand through her own arm, 
and conducted her back to the chintz 
¢hamber Having seen hei sately 
there, Lady Ravelstock hastened to 
bed, rather pleascd that the poor 
housenud must not be turned admit 
in the mornmg 


CHAYTER Iv. 
GWENDALINE. 


When Lady Ravelstoch came down 
to breakfast next mormng, Mrs. 
Grey, who sat by the window at 
work as usual, rose to meet ber with 
her pleasant serene snule, and offered 
imahy anxious apologies for the 
trouble she had given Lady Ravel- 
stock the mght before. 

; ‘ Don’t mention it,’ quoth my lady, 

only I must say that you should 
have warned me that such a thing 
was Lkely to happen,’ 
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‘And so I should, had I beheved 
it myself I have not walked in my 
sleep since I was a small child. It 
must have been that those strange 
legends of your ladyship’s excited 
my brain, and led me to wander 
towards the picture-gallery. I am 
convinced you necd not fear such an 
occurrence again. It was very ab- 
surd. JI do fear your ladyship has 
caught a cold’ 

But Lady Ravelstock would not 
admit that she had, and so the sub- 
ject dropped. 

The winter wore out, and pleasant 
spring, days shone over the park and 
gardens of Ravelstock. My lady 
had grown more and more fond 
of her companion, and Mrs Grey 
seemed to feel exceeding comfort 
and satisfaction in her pleasant ser- 
vice The two women no longer 
spent their time indoors The warm 
breath of May hovered 1 the stall 
chaimbers, and hung mech with scent 
about the open windows White 
curtains stirred for Joy , and branches 
of roses, leaning with the weight of 
their own luxunance, nodded lazily 
against the sashes Mrs. Grey’s 
morning rambles furmshed the 
broad-leaved jcllow primroses and 
violets of the purplest, wlich lay 
upon cool delicate fern-leaves in a 
glass dish on Lady Ravelstock’s 
breakfast table Long walks were 
taken, the novel was read under the 
laughing fluttering beech-boughs on 
hot days, when the greensward be- 
neath them was stamped with fitful 
arabesques of slufhng gold. 

One morning Ladyv Ravelstock 
had a lette:, on reading which she 
made a joyful exclamation, and un- 
mediately began to peruse it agam, 
letting her cofice get cold the while 
She gave a little happy agh when 
she at last refolded it 

‘Ah' Iam so glad that dear child 
1s commmg home at last’ 

Mrs Grey’s lps opened, and a 
faint flush rose to her dark cheek 

Lady Ravelstock sipped her coffee 
Mrs Grey gave that scared, hunted 
look from her wide hazel eyes which 
at times started from them, unseen 
by my lady Lady Ravelstock 
helped herself to a muffin, and spoke 


again 
‘My sweet Gwendalne! I have 
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mentioned her to you before. Sir 
Francis Lisie’s daughter. She will 
be home in a few days Ah! it will 
make me young again. I always 
have been so fond of the dear child.’ 

Mrs. Grey met my lady’s appeal- 
ing eyes with her usual pleasant 
clear glance, and emptied her cup 

* Let me see,’ said my lady, thought- 
fully: ‘this day week they will re- 
turn. Iwill give her two days to 
rest, and then we shall drive over 
and get her promise to spend July 
at Ravelstock. It will so bnghten 
us up! You must love her, you 
cannot help 11.’ 

So 1t was settled; and Lady Ra- 
velstock for the next week was 
subject to fits of abstraction, and 
spent more time than usual m the 
privacy of her own chamber 

Early after breakfast on the first 
of June, Lady Ravelstock’s old 
family carnage stood at the door, 
and my lady herself, dressed with 
the most careful elegance, took her 
seat within it, while Mrs Grey, in 
her quaker silk and close sad-co- 
loured bonnet, found a place oppo- 
site to her mistress 

Ravelstock Park was a glorious 
wilderness that summer morning, as 
the carnage bowled along the yellow 
avenue. Fugitive fragments of blue 
laughed down through interlacing 
branches The vast wooded stretches 
at either side seemed too nchly car- 
peted, with colours too vivid and 
bnlhant, to be trodden by any but 
spirit-feet The eye was ravished 
by the unutterable beauty of alike 
the perfect and the imperfect 1 
nature—by the wild luxuriance, the 
lavish abundance of verdure 1n every 
separate bit of foreground, while 
fai away, and farther still, fairyland 
Reemed opening in vistas of light, 
dawning and evanishing 1n rainbow 
arches, vivid now and scattered in a 
breath, in garlands of golden and 
draperies of green , ever beckoning 
tantahzingly away to the soft hazy 
dreamland of the distance 

A tiny note, despatched the morn- 
ing before, had announced my lady’s 
commng; and the evemng had 
brought another tiny note winged 
with welcome from the pretty Gwen- 
daline 

That young lady waited for her 


old friend m the arch of the entrance 
to the Beeches. Mrs. Grey thought 
she made a lovely picture as tho 
carnage came up the green road, 
giving her a view of the figure at 
the gate The mrl wore a morning 
dress of violet cambnc, whose deli- 
cate drapery floated about her slender 
shape in folds worthy of Mb!lais’ 
pencil The small head, which sat 
with queenly digmty upon the white 
taper throat, was bound with wreath- 
ing plats of woven gold Her straw 
hat hung upon her arm, and the 
gray old arch and the clustenng ivy 
framed her a rare pre-Raphachte 
picture of Nature’s painting. She 
sprang to the carriage side, and, 
mounting lightly on the steps, kissed 
Lady Ravelstock before she had 
time to mse from her seat. Mrs. 
Grey observed how the face, fair 
and pure m colour and expression, 
and exquisitely delicate im outhne, 
lost the air of proud ease which cha- 
ractenzed 1t m repose, and bnght- 
ened and glowed , how the short red 
hips curled with smules, and the blue 
eyes laughed with loving glee Full 
ot mischief and fun she seemed to be 
as she opened the heavy door with 
both hands, whether the old coach- 
man would or not, and helped my 
lady out of the carnage 

Perhaps that expression of pnde 
did not altogether behe her, or clse 
the eagerness of joy made her forget 
Mrs Grey, who was left to get out 
herself, and follow the friends up 
the broad path to the Beeches She 
was an impetuous httle lady, too, 
this Gwendaline, as had hinted that 
short upper lip, so mused Mrs. Grey 
as, following, she saw a wild bnar, 
with its showerng roses, snatch 
at the floating folds of the violet 
drapery and hold my Lady Gwenda- 
line fast The girl stamped her 
foot with 1mpatience, and threw the 
impertinent bramble from her skirt 
with such a wrench that a great rent 
flew from hem to waist Lady Ra- 
velstock laughed, and Mrs Grey 
smniled , but Gwendaline only gianced 
ruefully at her dress, said 1t was her 
own fault, gathered 1t up on her 
arm, and passed on laughimg as if 
nothing had happened. 

Sir Francis Lisle was not at home, 
but the young mustress of the 
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pleasantly She had of 

) & 

curious things denies fee 
amusement and 

A of new music near 

She peato, end Lady Have rust 

hear the dear child ang. One song 


after another was trilled out m a 
clear btile voice, very pleasant to 
hsten to, cut h the shaded 
window, by which fat m 
an while Lady eghitia ae 
vy the singer, turning the pages o 
the music, and beatmg time with 
her parasol French songs, German 
songs, Italian songs; not a word of 
Enghsh did the pretty tra- 
velied Lady Gwendaline condescend 
to sing. Only when the noon began 
to wane was the carnage summoned 
again, and Lady Ravelxtock and her 
companion took therr leave, not 
without that required promire of the 
visit, winch was gladly given, even 
before that indistinct murmur about 
‘Perey’ had called up a blush of 
pleasure to the girl’s check 
Mrs Grey took her seat im the 
carnage as suiently as she had left it 
Ah! Mrs Grey, you must not expect 


all the ttled world to treat you 
(To be continued.) 


with = 
Lady has done. You 
shonld scot harbour hard thoughts 
of Gwendaline if she thas been tnught 
to ignore the existence of thone 
whese circle of hfe seems lower than 
her own. If it be go, pity her that 
her mind shonld be so sarrewedl, 
but do not blame her violently even 
in thought. 

Passing a small gate, abent a 
quarter of a mie on their way, the 
coachman pulled up, and the ladies 
bent forward with interest, for ail 
beheld ady Gwendahne bounding 
over the grass, her torn dress flut- 
tering behind her, and a bunch of 
rare flowers in her hand. 

She reached the breath- 
Tess ‘Qh! Mrs Grey,’ she cned, 
‘you must have thought me so 
rude. Won’t you have these? You 
admured them so much.’ 

A rush of colour came into the 
com on’s face with the smile 
which thanked the giver of so pre- 
cious a gift Gwendaline laid 
in her lap, and stood kissmg her 
white fingers till the carmage was 
out of sight. 








(See p 59 
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De eee eer 

Circled with undulant hills, that tumble the:r largesses down-—— 
Silvery brooks—-to the stream, which takes in the valley rts rise, 

And wanders away to the sea over moorlands purple and brown. 


Bright ’mid the broad-branched trees the walls of the cottages gisam 

When the winds sweep through the valley, waving the boughs as they go, 
So, mm the early sprmg, through the willows fringmg a stream 

You ghmpse the white-breasted swallows hovering to and fro. 


There in the midst stands the church, with 1ts patriarch yews that have seen 
Year after year the daisies sprmg—and blossom—and die, 

Spmnng—and blossom—and die where the churchjard ilocks are green, 
As they have seen generations of those that under them he; 


As they have seen the babe to the font haptismal borne past, 
As they have seen the wedded greeted by jubilant bands, 

As they have secn the dead 1n their calmness laid at the last 
Where are no restless turnings, and no more foldimg of hands. 


Over them mrses the tower, with 1ts quamt vane, gaudily gilt, 
And crooning aye to the wmd a barsh old qnerulous song: 
There for ages secnicly the flocking juackdaws have built, 
Clamou1mg round the windows when evening shadows are long: 


There six swoet-voiced, silvery bells in the belfry above 
Dumb and motionless slumber six long days at a time, 

Save when they wake at the voice of Life, of Death, or of Love, 
Ringing the chrisoin bell, the knell, o. the wnarriage chime 


Hard by the churchyard gate does the modest parsonage stand, 
Girt with its pleasant garden, a lawn of the daintiest sod 

Slopmg to where the brook, by a single aich o’crspanned, 
Weaves a network of ripples to inake all the lies nod. 


Over the porch and 1is pillars a purple passion-flowor creeps; 
A broad-leaved foreign climber to the trellis closely clings, 
And m at the lattzce-windows with its trumpet-blossoms peeps 
A hnnet has built her nest there, and in 1ts green shade she sings. 


The garden is ruddy with roses. In gnarly moss-covered stumps 
Blazes the red verbena, and a soothing murmur 1s maclo 

In the silver-birch by the breezes that steal o’er the heliotrope clumps, 
And wake to a brighter splendour the laburnum’s gold cascade. 


Here dwelt Arthur Marshall, the parish priest. By his mde 
Grew two children, the one a boy—whom the wife of bis youth 
Bare him but five bref months before, untamely, she died—. 
The other his daughter adopted, the little golden-haired Ruth. 
* * * * * 
Never than Arthur Marshall and Reginald Grey were seen 
Firmer college-companrons, friends more faithful and true; 
Never came anger or doubt their trust and affectaon between, 
Never estrangement or coldness a moment divided the two ; 


Always together in college, and street, or out of the town, 
Dippmg m silvery Isw the flashing blades of their cane, 
Pushing their panting nags o’er the turf of a Berkshire down, 
Or anchored ander the hawthorns of Cherwell’s trac-shaded adheres. 
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ha days were o’er, at the threshold of hfe— 
ne chine Arstpestinr age its long and laborious days— 
Each was called on to take his appomted share i the strife 
So the friends were parted, and went their separate ways. 


1d’s lot was cast 1n the battle-fields of the East - 
There he fought for hs country, malang her empire sure , 
But Arthur was fighting ‘ the better fight’ as a parish priest, 
Healing the sick at heart, and preaching Christ to the poor. 


Thus they two were divided—each man living lus hie ; 
Parted for years they knew, but hopmg to meet m the end ; 
And as the time went by, each took to himself a wife 
That she might sharc, not shadow, the love he bore to his friend. 


And when Arthur’s first-born, a beautiful boy, began 
To babble, and Jeap 1n his arms, and crow, whenever he smiled : 
Letters from Reginald came, and brought good tidings, that ran— 
‘Joy with me, dear old Arthur, my wife has borne me a child ! 


Arthur turned to his wife, and, snulng, ‘ Reginald’s girl 
Weds with our boy,’ he said—and then, ‘ if this long campaign 
Only were ended, our soldier his tattered colours might furl, , 
And bringing his wife and child, come back to his friends again 


Vain, alas! was the wish, for the will of Heaven was not so. 
Never might Reginald look on friend or on native land 

Shot to the heart, he fell on the field, with his face to the foe— 
Fell with hus face to the foe, and ther captured flag in his hand. 


Re ginald’s widow arose, the death-wound deep in her breast, 
‘1 wall bear the child to his friend or ever 1 die! she said, 
And sought the land of her birth, and Arthur’s home in the west 
Lo! he was bowed to the earth, for the wife of his youth was dead! 


‘Then, as we take the sacred gifts of our dear ones gone, 
Arthur received the child, and soon, when her mother died, 

Made her his daughter-adopted, and brought her up with his son— 
Taught the boy to love her, and call her his little bnde. 


* ak * ate * 


Swiftly the years sped away, and thus young Arthur and Ruth 
Grew by their father’s side, and reachmg the spmng-time of life, 

Heard the hope he had cherished e’en from their earliest youth, 
And learned to look on the future as pliighted husband ani wife. 


So the feelings of love with their growth from childhood had grown, 
Save that at times a doubt in the heart of each would arise, 

A shadowy doubt, that asked, ‘Am 1 loved for myself alone? 
Or 1s 1t Duty only, though commg in Love’s sweet guise ?’ 


Thus hfe’s joy 1s o’crcast with a vague foreboding of ills, 

hus Love’s rosy fingers his blossoming wreaths arrange 
dierbs from whose fragrant leaves the bitter-sweetness distils 

Lo fill the passionate heart with emotions stirring and strange. 


Came at length a year, with its spring, when primroses pale 
Opened under the hedge and the clubs of the fern ca a ; 
When Arthur bade farewell to the village of Percivale, 
Leaving for London, to win there a home, and battle the world. 
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Then his father blessed him, laying a hand on his head— 
‘Go, my son, and may Heaven prosper each good desi 

Only be true to Ruth! If you darken her hfe,’ he saad, 
‘Never enter my doors again, or be child of mmne!’ 


Down at the nage gate with its httle archway of stone, 
Arthur ok leave of Ruth, and kissed the tears from her eyes * 

And Ruth was asking her heart, ‘ Am I loved for myself alone ? 
Or 1s 1t Duty only, though coming in Love's sweet guise ?’ 

Loud in the early morn the song of the lark was heard, 7 
Loudly babbled the brooks of the winter snow 1n the hills, 

But the heart of the maiden was deaf to the merry carol of bird, 
The heart of the maiden was deaf to the rush and roar of the nls 


Arthur sprang to his saddle and galloped away on his roan, 
Lookmg backward again and again with sorrowful sighs ; 

Doubting again and agam, ‘ Am I loved for myself alone ? 
Or 1s 1t Duty only, though commg in Love’s sweet guise ?’ 


Many a weary month did Ruth and her father wait, 
Hoping and longmg for letters bearing ther Arthur’r name. 
Ever at night they said, ‘He was busy perchance, and late— 
Surely 1t comes with the morrow!’ But none with the morrow came 


Under the budding boughs the king-cup and violet blew, 
Sweet in the branches above the song of the building bird 
Spring-time bnghtened the earth with its bountiful showers and dew, 
Yet to Ruth’s letters to Arthur he answered never a word 


Bnght glowed the rose of June—the green trees murmured above, 
The chirp of the yellow nestlings woke ’neath the songbird’s brcast, 
Summer flooded the world with sunshine, beauty, and love: 
Never came line from Arthur to gladden those in the west 


Red was the poppy, and gold was the corn, and russet the leaves , 
Birds were trymg ther wings for flights far over the main, 
Autumn’s brown arms were full of plentiful harvest sheaves. 
His father wrote unto Arthur—but Arthur wrote not agam. 


White was the ground with snow, and the boughs were bare overhead, 
Only the robin remained to chirp on the window’s sill, 

Winter its silent shroud over buried Nature had spread 
Ruth and the father waited: and Arthur was silent stil! 


Then in the heart of Ruth there whispered a sorrowful voice, 
‘Where 1s the charm in you that Arthur should find to pmze? , 
He has seen many fairer and worthier far of his choice 
Doubtless, ere this has Duty discarded its old disguise" 


So on her face there fell a settled shade, and she grew 
Paler with every day, till her father saw 1t and said, 

*‘ Come, my child—our love at least 1s changeless and truc 
Arthur 1s not my son—let him be to me as the dead!’ 


Therefore in Perervale Ruth abode by the old man’s side. 
But m the winter’s depth a sickness fell on the pee 
And of the villagers many were smutten sorely and died— 
Many a death-bed’s gloom was brightened by Ruth’s sweet face. 
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Late on the Chnstmas Eve from the parsonage gate she spel 
Over the snuw—like an angel, noireless—to tend on the sick 

Slow down-shuddc red the flakes from the starless darkness o’erhead, 
While in the silent strects the fog hung heavy and thick. 


On she sped through the mist—past the forge, whose loud-roarng flame, 
Seon from a short way off, was a mere red blot at the most— 

On in the tecth of the wind and the driving sleet, till she came, 
At the cdge of the village-green, to the gate of the village Post 


There she entered, and found, stretehed-out on her dying bed, 
A wasted woman and lean, with fever bright m her cye, 

Who rose from her restless pllow—as Ruth drew near her—and said, 
‘Then you have come thank God! I will case my soul ere I die’ 


Then with dehwous raving, and tears, aid warnings, she told 
How, when Arthun hud gone, he wrote to Kuth m the spring, 
Sendmg a gilt in the ietter—a httle locket of gold— 
And she obeyed the voice of the Tempter, stealing the thing 


But when the deed was done, a terror seized her to find 
How the meshes of evil had wound her crafthly m— 
Tiow all Arthur’s Ictters must be to the flames consigned, 
Lest they should speak of the gift—and Ruth discover her sin 


Came, when she ccased, a silence so utter, the clock on the wall 
Seemed the moments to mark with as regular beats and loud, 

As the blows of anchorsunths’ hammers in echomg stathies fall, 
Where metal glows on the anvils and sparks fly out in a cloud 


Wronger and wronged alike kept silence thus for a space 
Then on tne solemn hush broke the woman’s terrible cry— 

‘If 1 have wronged yon much, yet pardon for Chnst’s dear grace— 
Only grant me your pardon to bring ine peace when I die!’ 


Then Ruth rose from her scat, and stood by the dymg bed, 
Calin and pale as a ghost by the candle’s fhekenng hght 
‘So may God forgrve me, as I forgive you!’ she said— 
Opened the door of the cottage, and staggered into the mght— 


Into the outer night, and found the moon on her throne, 
Shedding a silvery flood of ight o’er the gleaming snow , 
The pines on the white hill-side were making a solemn moan 
As the wind in their laden branches was swaying them to and fro 


For the boisterous breath of the North had swept the brow of the hill, 
And far o’er the frozen snow the swathes of the fog 11 drove— 
Drove the swathes of the fog and the sleet-dnft peltang and chill, 
Till the calm cold eyes of the stars shone clear m the sky above. 


Far away in tho night, on the distant nll she could hear, 
Loud on the hard Ingh road the clattering hoofs of a horse, 

For the sounds of Nature were hushed m a stillness deathly and drear, 
And the brook, so noisy 1n summer, was dumb in 11s icy course. 


* a * * 


* 
What of Arthur, the absent? He, all the wearisome year, 
Wrote, and waited, and wrote, till hope sank down 1n his breast. 
Desoiate grew his life and full of darkness —and Fear 
Turned into truth the doubt his soul had scarcely confessed. 
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Then by that terrible thought, that lurked in his bosom, unmenned, 
Arthur groaned aloud in his agony, tears in his eyes, 

‘ Ruth has met with a suitor more worthy far of her hand ;7 
I am forgotten: ahd Duty has cast off its old disguise.’ 


Then he wrote once more to Ruth and his father; and said, 

* Are not your hearts estranged? Wonite to me, yes or nay. 
If 1t be so—Farewell! Let me be to you as the dead. 

Never again shall you see my face till my dying day !’ 


So he waited, and waited, but never an answer came— 

Waited fall summer's blooms had shed their loveliness round, 
Waited till autamn’s sky was barred with purple and flam-, 

Waited till winter’s white silence deadened his stop on the ground. 


Christmas was drawing near, and Arthur’s bosom grew dark, 
Filled with a vain regret, and hopeless longing for home 

Hopeless, for Hope was dead in his bieast—lay lifeless and staik, 
Lifeless, and stark, and buried where never a gleam might come. 


Then he said, ‘ I will rise and go to the dear old place; 
There, unseen, will I see those, whom I loved—but m vain, 
Though they have cast me forth, nor care to look on my face, 
Yet will I visit my home—but once—and never agam!’ 


* * = * 


Lost in a maze of doubt, and gloomy shadows of 111, 

Ruth sped homeward alone through the hamlet’s slumbering strect. 
Nearer and nearer yet, on the road that wound down the hill, 

The hurrying hoofs of a horse that was galloping, ceaselessly beat 


Bnghtly over the snow the hghts of the parsonage gleamed, 
Shining a welcome and cheering to Ruth, so lonely and late; 

Nearer galloped the horse—and imto the village—and seemed 
Slackening its hurried pace, to stop at the parsonage gate, 


There it halted and stood And Ruth by the yellow stream 
Stretching into the darkness and gloom from the lighted pane, 
Saw, and doubted—and asked, ‘Am I waking? Surely I dream ’— 

Saw a face well known, that leaned o’er the horse’s mane !— 


Saw that face, as 1f gazed on the house with its haggard eyes, 
Full of despair and tears, and dim with the knowledge of pain. 

Soon her voice overbore the spell of the strange surprise — 
‘Arthur!’ she cried, ‘ Beloved—-thank Heaven, I see you again "’ 


Then he cried out, ‘ Ruth" and leapt from his horse, and ran, 
Clasped his long-lost love to his bosom, and held her there , 

And the bells in the belfry-tower their Christmas chiming began, 
And their joyous musical laughter came sweet on the flosty air 


So Ruth led in Arthur, and Arthur’s fathcr arose, 
Fell on the neck of his son, and cned with a mighty voice, 

‘ He has returned—returned ere my life has drawn to 1ts close. 
This my son that was dead is living, let me rejoice!’ 


Now all sorrow was past In happy converse and mirth 

Spent they ther Chnstmas Eve, tall the clock struck midmght, and then 
Carollers under the window sang hail tothe Saviour’s birth, 

‘Glory to God in the highest, and peace and goodwill among men!’ 
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INVOCATION, 
Ad poetas antiquos. 
WEET-TONGUED bards of olden times 
Help a modern poet’s rhymes! 

Wherem he would fain express 
Praise of England’s loveliness. 
You have sung—and better far— 
Graces that m women are; 
Cheeks so peachy-soft and round, 
Dimples, where love is drowned— 
Dimples, round about the chin, 
Love delights to revel in; 
Tangled nets of crispéd hair, 
Traps our poor hearts to ensnare ; 
Tender eyes, and eyebrows fine, 
Traced from Venns’ own design ; 
Taper lash, and droopmg hd— 
Where beneath sweet thoughts he lid, 
Lips that in the sweet smile’s curl 
ath the underlymg pearl ae : 

ese you sang so well, 
Scarce he dares to Waka the shell. 
Teach him—you, who won your bays 
Singing lovely woman’s praise— 
Teach him how the fair to paint 
With choice epithets and quaint ; 
Show him how your verse was writ 
With such subtlety and wit, 
That each dame, whose look you trace, 
In your muror reads her face 
Dower him with your graces fine , 
Lend your polish to his hne; 
So shall he, whom you inspire, 
Fitly stmke the rmging lyre, 
Doing homage due and duty 
To our peerless English Beauty. 


No I. 
EDITH. 

Enrru, whose tresses, golden-pale, 

Are blown about an open brow, 
Or ghmmer through their misty veil, 

Like yellow primroses in snow— 
Tell me what tender fancy hes 
In those blue lakes, which are your eyes! 


aoa ed caine h a pti as 
8 wnhed, i opelessly— 
Yet would not (could 1¢ ae soutrol) 

Be rescued ; happy so to die: 
Content to draw its last breath there 
Rather than live—leas blest—elsewhere ! 


You smile !—and in those arching br. 

ie peed arog —— eis 
my heart ths thought allows— 

Vase lous hopes Ga ace 

I would those round red lips would tell 

‘What thoee blue eyes have told so well ! 
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HE depth ot winter, some will 
gay,ia no ume to talk of flowers 
We ought, mstead, to wait patently 
for the spring days’ return. Every 
one does not grant to us the right of 
foremg flowers. We are to be more 
patient, and to take things as they 
come. But alas! in that case, how 
about our wild fiowers? What as 
to our gardens? May we unport 
flowers? Ought we to cultivate 
them? J am sure the new sorts are 
ee may we even sow any ? 
We d not have many flowers 
if this rale were enforced. No more 
apple-orchards, making the land a 
garden, only the‘ black-thorn winter,’ 
when the snowy blossoms fall on the 
wild hedge trees. No more fields 
for us of the hlac Crocus, or of the 
: red Clover; no more Blue- 
waving, and no more Primrose 


natave , but I do not know if we can 
claim the Violets: they came to us, 
more likely, from the plams of Pa- 
lestine, with and Anemones, 
and Lahes and Almond-trees, 1m the 
time when Crusaders bore back soul 
from the Holy Land The Violets, 
indeed, and the Roses, we might 
have owed to the Romans; but their 
great roads seem, surely, of them a 
more natural monument; and 1n the 
early days we may well mmagine how 
very many thmgs were mtroduced, 
and lost agam in the stormy wars. 
The pilgrims to the East, however, 
brought many back as relics. We 


ve up all these flowers! 

eat fun te 3 that 
later came from the 
eS re fom 
and the Easters : the 
Avaleas from tIndia, the Litien 
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islands: the Geransums, too, and the 
Fuchsias, and all the New Holland 

lante! If we do despise art, and 
mente all at once mdependent, 
weeding out our ‘ exotics’ will take 
us some httle time j 

The practice even of forcing 18 not 
very new, though we may venture to 
flatter ourselves that we the 
art in somewhat higher perfection, 
and performed with greater ease, 
than m the days when the Romans 
watcred their winter roses so pa- 
fiently with hot water, and covered 
them up at mght with frames that 
wore glazed with talc, removing the 
frames by day that the Itahan sun 
pught shine on them 

There 13 mndecd, apparently, no 
new thing under the sun—only old 
things come round again, and so 
there are still all sorts and kinds of 
musing expermments to be tned 
even now at Christmastide, with 
flowers if we will We all know 
how often some odd thing turns up, 
and we are thereafter haunted with 
it, allusions to 1t appearmg in the 
most unhkely places There is an 
old German ynactice, which has of 
late thus been haunting ime, itself, 
or shadows of it, meeting me m old 
books J+ inno othe: than a device 
for blossoming flowers at Christinas, 
from a baie tree branch! I do not 
want to be laughed at, but really it 
sceins credible We all know and 
have suffered by the street-sold 
flowers m spring— biought into sud- 
den bloom by quckhme at the 100ts, 
though this practice, I hope, has 
lessened as gardenmg has grown 
better, and flowers have been there- 
fore more casily obtamed 

1 found, however, lately, somethmg 
of this kind mentioned, m a book 
about ancient gardenimg, the refer- 
ence to which I have lost, and now 
I find again this method 1s said to 
be successful in obtaimmng flowers m 
Germany in the depth of the winter 
there 

The branch of a tree covered with 
buds 1s obtained; judging by the 
sequel, an Almond tree, or a Peach, 
ora Pyrus Japonica, will probably 
answer best. e branch 28 lad for 
an hour in a running stream, ‘to 
thaw the ice’ that m German winters 
coats ut, and to soften the buds. 


They take the branch afterwards 
into one of their warm rooms, and 
fix it upnght in a wooden box or 
tub contammg water Fresh burnt 
hme is then added to the water, and 
allowed to remain in it for about 
twelve hours, after which the water 
1s changed for fresh, with which a 
small quantity of vitriol 1s mixed, to 
prevent decay. In the course of 
some hours the blossoms begin to 
appear, and afterwards come the 
lIcaves If more hme 1s used the 
process 1s rather quickened * 

It would be quite amusing to try 
this plan this Chnstmas A bare 
stem blossoming m the space of 
thiee days would be decidedly rather 
curious And the effect of the quick- 
lame might be tned, too, much more 
prettily on some cut flower buds, 
which may be often persuaded to 
bloom thus with unlooked - for 
speed Carnations do well for this 
pretty expermment 

I remember once packing up some 
Rosebuds and Carnations, on which 
to try the blossoming process later , 
merely coating the flower stem over 
with a litle wax If leaves have 
been cut off, the stalk ought to be 
covered, and the bud itself should 
be rolled up m oiled suk or in gutta 
percha 

A Carnation was certainly my only 
great success it was a first expen- 
ment, and £ had not excluded the 
al enough, and I was also trying 
ammonia and not hme 

These schemes for fresh-blown 
flowers do seem very charmmg The 
thick-stemmed things answer naftu- 
rally the best, as the very wiry ones 
are apt to dry up too much; and the 
harder and woodier stems, agam, are 
better for preserving than such soft 
things as Balsams or Hyacmths 
The latter, however, might easily be 
ad vanced 

And then there are a vanety of 
ways of preserving flowers—keeping 
their shape and colour, although 


* Loudon mentions, that im the sixteenth 
century cherries were forced at Poiton by 
laying hot limestones on the ground under 
the trees, and watering them with warm 
water. The fruit was in this way ripened 
by the ist of May, and to ripen fruit, of 
course, 13 a task far more tedious than that 
of bloommng flowers, 


opened, and of Herculaneum caves 
where aoe eo eolour are perfect, 
and only has flown from those 
who were there surprised, and, 
somehow or other, these flowers re- 
mnd me of them. To se 

flowers and freshness does not seem 
too delightful, and one would be 
sorry should such things become 
common. The flowers for this are 
gathered when not quite blown, and 
placed carefully in a box, to stand in 
tine dry sand , more sand 1s poured 
in round them, tall they are covered 
up, and then they are subjected to 
considerable heat to dry them. 

A prether flower-play than this is 
a plant m a growing cup. 

it has been of late rather common 
to plant Hyacinth bulbs and Narcissi 
in cups carved out of beetroot, the 
red-tanted leaves of which curl up 
und surround the bulb. 

Carrots are not ugly done im the 
same way. The top or crown of the 
root 1s 1n each case cut off about 
two inches down. <A cup-shaped 
hollow is formed in it, turning it 
upside down, and this cup, fi 
with rain water, feeds, at once, the 
Hyacinth placed upon it, and the 
earrot or beetroof which raises its 
wreath of leaves. Hung up unex- 
pec m a schoolroom window, 
this would be at least a great marvel 
to the inmates, and doubtless a great 
delight to them 

So much for oddities Now we 
will turn to beauty. 

A good deal of ‘ room-dressing ’ 
mostly goes on at Chnstmas time, 
and in this, no doubt, the readers of 
: ee Society ’ will bear their full 
8 


Evergreens, of course, at Christ- 
mas must always take the lead. 
Evergreens and red berries and white 
snowbernes gleammg. There are, 
at Christmas,decorations every where, 
and everyone finds ornaments some- 
how totheirhand. The very season 
makes it easier to do night we have 
now no bewildering overplus of gay 
colours to tempt us to our hurt. 
‘The fancy for flowers chiefly of one 
hue is not, E am sure, unnatural. 
We think of them as gems set m a 
wreath of greenery; and a8 we can- 


a really beautiful orna- 


think that the red, and 
blue, and yellow flowers, grouped im 
& mass together, do aught but lose 
therr bmibance. Rubies flashing 
amidst leaves of emerald ; sapphi 
gleammg hke lambent pale 
fhekering , topazes that are shining, 
and amethysts softly deri orien, 
each of these is so beautiful t 
each shines best alone. The diamond 
only is the drop of hght which gems 
each—just as the other day a hitile 
crystal ball hung sparkling for all 
the morning on every notch of a 
roseleaf, and made 1t truly seem to 
be a diamond spray. But the dia- 
mond gives hght, as dewdrops give 
to the flowers, and the diamond and 
the dewdrop both outshine the 
flower. 

The unmixed flowers, however, 
are our present theme. Some say, 
‘We must have three colours—red, 
and blue, and yellow, a group 18 
almost faulty that does not contain 
the three.’ Now, 1t does seem to me 
that we can scarcely help its having 
them, but as to having all equally, 
that would be simply fnghtful. I 
wonder who would think of finding 
fault with an Apple-orchard because 
it rose alone, a cloud of softest pink 
shaded with white and grey, rising 
from a lawn of billowy soft green 
turf, set in a frame formed round it 
by the May-white hedge ? 

Would ple grumble at the 
‘ belt of blue,’ where Gentian swept 
down the Alps? or would they im- 

rove easily.on the bed of Water- 
hes rocking on blue waves, floafing 
on wide green leaves, hghted by a 
ones of pale, bnght gold in each ? 

o. I will maintain t red, blue, 
and yellow flowers, mutually s 
each other. Hear, too, how nature 
provides that these colours shall be 
present everywhere In as far, as- 
suredly, as general softness needs : 

‘ Never are red and blue found on 
the same organ, or in actual contact 
on the same plant; and always may 
you find bits of comp 
colour put in somewhere, if you 
only look for them closely enough. 
Thus, if the flower be yellow, will 
there surely be a purple point on 
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the stalk or the leaf, or on some part 
of the corolla , 1f 1t be purple, then 
you have a golden poimt pamted in 
instead; always, in short, m the 
complementary colour obtamed, 
though never so minutely touched, 
on the humblest I:ttle bract or 
sepal This is a statement very 
easy of verification, for, from the 
red points on the buds of the blue 
Myosotis (or Forget-me-not) with 
ita golden eyes, to the broad divimon 
into purple and gold of the dignified 
Heartsease , from the dark purple 
tips on the seed-vessels of the yellow 
Gorse ind the reddenmg lilac of the 
Prmrvuse-stalk, to the violet-coloured 
heart and yellow shadings on the 
tender leaves of the crimson Fuchsia, 
learned men say that never can you 
find a plant which docs not contain 
in some fashion the three primal 
colours, either simple, or combmed 
into their secondaries ’ 

Surely this does seem as if we 
might learn from flowers how to 
arrange them best, and as if the one 
rulmg colour were mude a key-note 
for us 

When people have a doven dif- 
ferent flowers to be examined cri- 
tically, let them, by all means, ar- 
range them m a dahlia box, or make 
them into a bunch, calculated to be 
looked at in twelve different pomts 
of view, but made up into that 
group, of course it 1s the flowers, 
and not the group, that are fine 
A really lovely group is subordinate 
to one idea. Its object 1s to give 
pleasure, not to show ei its best 
points. And if people would only 
try the two plans together, they 
would soon find how wearisome the 
heaps of mixed flowers are The 
only excuse for usamg them 18, alas! 
one that often happens, just when 
one least would wish it. When 
flowers must be arranged, and we 
have had a mixed wrack without 
choice or design to work amongst! 

We read a vast deal of the flowers 
at Roman feasta, and of the bundles 
of flowers that lay on the Grecian 
tables. The flowers, we are told, 
were Roses, Violets, Narcisai, Liles. 
None of these are blue—except we 
say the Violets, which, by my own 
theory, are exquisite to be mrred 
with Roses, not as equal to, but as 


in them all any : 
they all are touched with yellow, 
in cup, or bell, or stamen. 

Peopie will say, perhaps, that 
these were the flowers in those 
most readily obtamed; 


ing also, had they been required. 

And then, again, we are told 
study nature; and who does not 
know how flowers come in colour 
according to the season ? 

We have the winter’s retenmg 
white and blue, yellow follows later , 
but how long it 1s before the pmk 
blossoms open! In summer, midst 

ink and yellow, we see hittle of 
luce and white, and agam m au- 
tumn, the reds, and browns, and 
purpler seem to renegn exclusively. 
The author of ‘Flower and Fruit 
Decoration’ writes strongly on this 
pomt with regard to his epergnes— 
as I have already done, often, with 
regard to flowers in general—when 
those of one sort can, by any means, 
be procured 
here are soll pots of difference 
as to the design of these ¢pergnes 
themselves Some people object to 
the plam glass stem, which not only 
often does break, but always Joods 
Insecure, and which makes any hea- 
viness of arrangement most painfully 
apparent when decked by unslolful 
hands Still these tall and graceful 
vases, and the wido-spreading sample 
flower-baskets, have been proved to 
be capable of such very charming 
arrangement, that the hints their 
designer now gives, himself, for their 
arrangement, are hkely to interest 
many—readers and members both— 
of ‘ London Society ’ 

The author’s advice 1s very strong, 
as regards his épergnes, on the afore- 
said colour question —‘It requires 
much tact and good taste to manage 
many colours without producing 
weakness or confusion; so, rf you 
are not sare of a genius for combi- 
nations of this sort, rt will be wise 
to y the less adventurous game, 
and keep within the safer rules of 
simple contrasts; and of these con- 
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teasts there is none more beantifal 
than flowers of one bright colour 
with green leaves. Take scarlet 
Geranium as an example: you may 
ransack the whole 


effect of rts bnght colour, relieved 
by the green of its own fo and 
ofivy Yellow and scarlet, t 
often united, are scarcely happy; 
the contrast of scarlet and white 1s 
too violent, red Pop and blue 
Cornfiowers look well in the field 
separated by the waving corn, but 
not when brought together in a 
small compass, and after all tnals, 
you will, I think, be convinee:] that 
scarlet is best alone Take. again, 
the blue Ins, or the emmson Rhodo- 
dendron, and you will find that these 
beantaful flowers lose by contrast 
with any other colour exvept green 
The same 1s the case with many 
white flowers, such as the double 
Naroassus or the white Lilac, which 
requires no aid of colour beyond 
green leaves ‘The bouquets which 
are sold everywhero 1» the Paris 
shops, and in the flower-imarket m 
the Place de la Madeleine, strike me 
always as bemg in remarkably good 
taste They are twice the size of an 
Enghlsh bouquet,and generally con- 
sist of one flower, or of flowers of 
the same colour, for mstance, all 
Forget-me-not, or Heliotrope, all 
Rosebuds, or white and blush flowers 
reheved by a narrow band of hght 
al or mauve, and appropriate 


I do not know how the Helhotro 
would do in such guantity But 
rule of one flower only can hardly, 
it would seem, be too much enforced 
Snowdrops especially, Deutzias, Aza- 
leas, &c, are most exquisite quite 
alone; and when two flowers are 
found to do well together, 1t would 
be, most likely, m such cases as the 
white and scarlet Thorn, or the very 
pretty white and purple Lulac, or 
the always favourite crimson and 
white Roses. 

These épergnes, which have been, 


this year, so you, would seem to 
be susceptible of immense vanety 


-of arrangement. I have heard of 
them lookmg ‘ hideous,’ with clumsy 
i of flowers, and then, again, 


filled gracefully, they have charmed 
all beholders. 

A group of white Azaleas with 
eS eee 
pro y be as effec as anything 
well could be for their winter de- 


coration. 

would 
now be very pretty, and Snowdrops 
or Cyclamens, for a drawmg-room 
table, are lovely 

A group of Geranium clusters, 
encircling a knot of Laly of the 
VaHey, has also been especially re- 
comnuncnded as extremely pretty. The 
leaves in this case came out d 
the flowers, and were of course 
dipped in water (as all ‘ velvet’ leaves 
should be) before they were used. 
For the two stages thus arranged 3t 
is well to know that about twenty- 
two Geraniuins or Azaleas, or such 
flowers, are sufficient, with fohage in 
proporhon, and a knot of amall cen- 
tral flowers. 

The suggeston of Potentillas has 
been new to me for vases Nothing, 
however, one fancies, would be more 
charming and picturesque — little 
atoms of double flowers hanging 
so very graccfully, and with the 
strawberry leaves that are them- 
selves so lovely, one fancies the 
arrangement could hardly fail of 

uty. 

There are, indeed, few flowers of 
this sort now to be found in bloom, 
though these hardy flowers are often 
well worth helpmg with a httle 
fnendly warmth 

The Lilies of the Valley, however, 
begm from Christmas tame; and one 
of the beautifal pots of these, such 
as Mr. Veitch grows, or such as I 
had last year, would give a supply 
of Likes that would want no relief 
or mixture The only thing would 
be, ish would ahs sarin ” 
Real well-grown Lihes average four- 
teen blossoms. They don’t depend 
on the growing so much as on the 
potting, or the preparation for rt; 
and when they do flower indoors, 
we have the lovelest ornament for 
many days in on. 

I long, too, to see the basketa of 
he drawing-room table, 
filled with httle Hyacinthe—I think 
they will look so pretty 
fragrant load; and for the ground 
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of mine I shall certamly try growing 


moaga. 7 

The use of clay as a basis of all 
flower-vase arrangements has been 
tins year greatly canvassed. Intro- 
duced from the studio of a Roman 
artist, who kept flowers fresh while 
modeling by stacking the stalks m 
clay, 1t has gradually extended itself 
to a great many dinner-tables. Near 
potterics of any kind the clay 1s, of 
course, easily got, and the inner 
lump will keep very moist for long, 
especially if kept covered, and now 
and then shghtly moistened.* 

This clay answers beautifully, and 
18 most ecamly managed—far other 
than the sand, which clings to leaves 
or fruit, and which 18 most unplea-~ 
sant. Both clay and sand, moreover, 
are slightly antagomstic to fruit that 
18 to be eaten 

In Derbyshire the Well-dressers 
have long used frames of clay, m 
which they have readily stuck the 
required flowers. For vases and 
plates the practice 1s most conve- 
nient, and clay once arranged will 
last a long time fresh and soft cnough 


to use. 

The practacal directions for choos- 
ing and arranging flowers in our 
rooms can never be very numerous, 
because they must be so simple. 
One night say more correctly that 
they must be few, in proportion as 
they are good. The hints as to se- 
lectang flowers of the samo nafu?e 
are perhaps, next to colour, those 
most worth remembernng Thus, 
spealaong of Water-llies, we are well 
reminded that,‘ With these 1t would 
be a barbarism to internux Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, or Roses, which have no 
knnd of sumilitude to the Water-libes 
in thar habit or place of growth; 
but where this exquisite flower mses 
to the in some slow-running 
stream, you will find Forget-me-nots 
fringing ¢ the bank, — scone waving 
reeds SYASSES, ON some 
Oh dahaacad 

e glossy leaves of Ivy— 
both of the larger species, and also 
of the small creeping wood-ivy— 


* Lachertier and Burke, 60 Quadrant, 
Regent Street, are mentioned in the book I 
have quoted as selling :t m lumps of seven 
pounds for 6d. It can also be got at any 
pottery. 


are beautiful with flowers: their 
peculiar scent, however, renders 
them, on a dmmner-table, less to be 
desired. 


If required for use, they should 
be cut and kept in water iota ciel 
or .£0 previously, as ap y the 
scant ia a good deal inthe freaks wap. 
We have, besides, no lack of the 
greenest sprays 

The Potenuila leaves are lovely, 
and so are the little wreaths of Con- 
volvolus arvensis, and the exquisite 
bines and blossoms of the httle wild 
Wood-strawberry. The leaves of 
many other trees and plants are 
suitable, and for very long, the Oak- 
leaves and the MRose-leaves, have 
seemed to rank in ornament with 
the Grecian Ivy and Vine. The 
minglmg of dark leaves, however, 
with the sprays of spiral, or the 
clusters of drooping flowers, seems 
not quite well advised. The con- 
trast 1s too sudden, and the texture 
of flowers suffers We may always 
observe how the translucent waxen 
flowers grow amidst the dark thick 
fohage, while thmner things and 
more fragile, are adorned with a 
hghter green How would, for in- 
stance, Laburnum look upon Ivy 
leaves, compared with its own pale 
green? Nothing for frwit 1s more 
charming than a mixture of ita own 
leaves. Strawberries can at ,most 
tiames be had, leaves, frmt, and 
blossom, and few things are more 
beautiful Chernes again, when 
forced, are just in time to meet the 
beautiful cup-shaped flowers that 
make cherry orchards gardens. 
Sprays of oranga,blossom to arrange 
with oranges, will grow commoner 
every day with the march of the 
orchard house, and apples can ve 
often be had with their own pin 
blossoms. In places where desserts 
are made to be a work of art, how 
easy would it be, always to bmng in 
one tree for blossom, just when 
the frmt was well advanced on the 
first crop for gathering. 

In Worcestershire hops and 2 
seem to have place ther. ou 
pear find ue delicate streamers of 

6 green hops just tin first 
with gold; and nestling 5 a oe 
near them, are clusters of coral 
apples. I don’t know if they are 
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good, but I am sure they are very 
beantifal The hop-bines and the 
apples are exquisite together, and I 
fancy a hop-bine could be grown 
easily enough indoors, for winter 
desserts with oranges The Lapa- 
geria rosea 1s also most beautiful 
where dark sharply-cut leaves are 
wanted, and Clematis is of all 
flowers one of the most graceful 

Some very pretty winter vases 
might be filled with central groups 
of Snowdrops, Scillas (which are a 
bnght sky blue), Lihes of the Valley, 
Cyclamens, Heaths, or very small 
sprays of dwarf Hyaeinths. 

An outer circle of Camellias 
or Azaleas, even small sprays ot 
Hyacmth, scarlet Geraniums, the 
common pink China Roses, the 
pretty Chinese Primroses, beautiful 
Carnations of the ‘ tree,’ or winter 
sorts, both of white and pink (beau- 
taful by candle-hght) make up dc- 
hghtful groups ‘The Prunroses, of 
course, are best with ther own 
folage, but when other leaves are 
eked to mix with other flowers, 
Arbor-vite and Ivy are, perhaps, 
amongst the best Portugal laurel 
also 1s sometimes very pretty, and 
little feathery fir sprays look charm- 
ing with sprmg flowers Knots of 
Violets, too, are obtaimable, and often 
Anemones, which 1n spring are very 


g. 

A bed of soft green moss with 
only spring flowers spangling 1t— 
Crocuses for its gems and Snow- 
drops for its centre—would look very 
charming on any drawimg-room 
table, and a wieath of moss or wild 
ivy would be the most appropriate 
climber. . 

There are several facts, moreover, 
which should be borne m mund, by 
those who are desirous of preserving 
flowers and leaves Camellias are 
kept most successfully m drawers 
lined with lead in which the fiowers 
stand upright. Carnations kept m 
the dark will last very long un- 
flagging; and if, being used, they 
fade, the stalks bemg put in hot 
water, they will revive very quickly. 
Roses are hard tokeep. Buta drop 
of gam round the stalk of Geranrums 
or Azaleas will preserve them in 
beauty long. Chmese Primroses 
rejoice in sumilar treatment. Heaths 


and Epacrises are amongst the most 
lasting flowers. 

Caladium leaves and stove Ferns 
revive quite marvellously when 
thrown into pans of water; and last 
winter I had some orchid blossoms 
that lasted for many days, cut off 
from the stem and floatang on platos 
ofwater No flower that I yet know, 
however, eaniale, for lasting, the 
beautiful La ria. The Pe- 
ruvian women call it ‘ Climbing 
Taly, and they have it hanging in 
wreaths from the colings mn their 
rooms, and even in thoso climates it 
lasts for many days A white vanety 
is now, I behheve, mtroduced by Mr. 

feitch The red one, however, will 
be hardly surpassed in beauty. 

It 1s extremely useful sometimes, to 
know in London the haunts of the 
special flowers, even as in the country 
we all may hke to know the lanes 
where Violets nestle, and the woods 
where sweet Lilies cluster In 
winter, of course, often, 1t 1s qmte 
as well to buy plants as cut flowers 
Heaths and Ferns and Lilies of the 
Valley are then to be had at Veitch’s 
to entire perfection from about 
Chnstmas onwards, as well as the 
inost lovely Azalcas, Camelhas, Tu- 
hps, and Hyacinths, with other 
things grown for rooms But for 
‘cut flowers,’ Covent Garden, of 
course, 1s the chief place 

Getting up early 1s the great thing 
for market-goers I donbt if‘ Lon- 
don Society’ will benefit much by 
knowmg of the many flowers to be 
bought im spring so chcaply—at two 
or t pence a bunch at very early 
hours! And many of the flowers, 
too, have, as we are told, their own 
special habitats. Roses de Meanx 
reside behind Hooper’s shop YPan- 
gies and Lihes of the Valley live gene- 
rally on the left The Heaths are 
on the right, and perhaps pleasantest 
of all is, in spring, the root-market, 
with 11s baskcts of wild flower roots, 
and bunches of Ferns and Moss and 
heaps of Water Liles, mixed with 
all sorts of wild flowers and plants 
that we can’t help buying. often 
obtain from thence a heterogeneous 
mixture of animals and flowers— 
poor little young birds, and florers 
fresh from the woods. : 

Writing at Christmas time one 
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must add a word on wreaths Few 
thigs look prettier than wreaths of 
the smallest Ivy or Lapageria leaves, 
studded here and thcre with two or 
three drooping Snowdrops or by 
little knots of scarlet Ixora blossoms, 


mountod on green wire 

Sprays of Heath, 1f light enough, 
aro pretty on the dress, and for 
being acattercd in the tiniest sprays 
through wreaths Fern fronds are 
always beautitul, and so are Gera- 
nium leaves, saturated with water 
before bomg made up 

Jce-plant forms also a specially 
retty wreath, glittering on fair 
mur Holly 1s very popular, but 
almost umpossible to e up into 
sprays, on its own natural stalk 
Each leaf has to be divided and 
mounted on wire separately, and 
then the bnght red berries gem it 
with coral points 

The other day I had sent me a 


most exquisite spray of flowers— 
rather I should say of leaves that 
look hke flowers—the Bougamvillea 
glabra Three of the very love- 
hest punky mauve-coloured leaves 
are bent together, shghtly formmeg 
a kond of lghtly pendent cup 
Nothing can more fresh and 
lovely than the rose-hlac tint, m 
which the Rose reigns mostly; and 
the exquisite looseness with which 
the lovely flowers are caught upon 
their stem gives a perfect graceful- 
ness that could not be made staff 
A faint line of green runs up each 
pale pink petal claiming 1% for a leaf, 
and on the other hand some dark 
dots inside, looking lke sced ca 

sules, add to the illusion of the 
flowers being real. This 1s a flower 


that people must try to make grow 
—a single cluster of 1t 1s 1n itself a 
bouquet 





A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
A Cbhriktmas Htorp. 
In ONE CHAPTER. 


Fnendship 1s an empty sound, and love an idle dream.’ 





T was Tuesday, the 23rd of De- 

cember, and the letter had jast 
arrived, the advent of which I had 
been anticipating, not to say dread- 
ing, for the last six weeks. 

As a rule I am not unfilbal I 
say it in all humubty, but I say it 
still, that in the o 
events, and even under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, I am an affec- 
tionate—I may go so far as to say a 
devoted—son But Christmas-day 
always tries my integrity of purpose 
and singleness of heart to a degree 
that 16 18 pamfual both to look back 
upon and forward to. The thought 
that it 1% comme on, Is, socially 


course of 


speaking, a cloud, out of which I 
basely pray may come to me rheu- 
matism, influenza, sCGatica —any- 
thing, m fact, that will give me a 
fair excuse for staymg m my own 
quarters. My father 1s not my 
father on that day, he’s a ficti- 
tiously hilarious host, a bad copy of 
that rather mythical personage, ‘a 
fine old Englsh gentleman.’ Pro- 
foundly dull himself, he vamly at- 
tempts to disgiuse his sentiments 
by burlesqueing the part for which 
traditional errors and mistakes havc 
cast him He eats too much him- 
self, and obliges those around bhinr 
to do the same. 
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My mother’s conception of the 
once of femimne host, ‘vendor of 

ospitalities in the style they used to 
do things,’ 1s many degrees more 
hfe-hke She Eri a noble and 
self-sacrificing pleasure in seeing 
the viands, the construction of 
which has caused her much inental 
wear and tear, she enjoys, I say, 
witnessing the rapid demolition of 
them at the teeth of those who, 
through an ingenious raking up of 
2 decayed cousmship, have extracted 
nn invitation from the cordial, hos- 
pitable master and mustress of the 
Moat Farm 

My asisters, a couple of pretty, 
hght-hearted girls, get up dutifully 
disposed to do thar best towards 
the maimtenance of that conviviality 
which, 1t has been the boast of the 
Greyleons, has ever reigned at the 
Moat Farm since the first Christmas- 
day a Greylson held its soil. But 
they fraternally fail mmto my umpos- 
sible-to-conceal view of the case 
nbout the middle of the day, and 
accord me such sympathy nas can be 
found in the whisper, ‘Oh, Tom, 1 
wish they were gone!’ 

The root of all this well-fed dis- 
comfort, of ours 18 to be found in 
the fact of our being reqmred to 
exhibit our normal bnlhancy (1 am 
alluding now to my sisters and my- 
self), readiness of wit, and great 
conversational powers before a lot of 
ull-asrorted people, who are scraped 
together from the ends of the earth, 
because of the same blood having 
flowed through the vems of ther 
great-great-grandfathers. 

This special 23rd of December 
found me specially disinchned to 
obey the annual behest. 1 had 
lately settidd in a London suburb, 
was in very fair practice (I am ‘a 
young cutter and carver of people’s 
bodies,’ vide Mrs. Raddle), a very 
agreeable set, one family of whom, 
& young marned couple, had asked 
me to dine with them on Chnstmas- 
day—and a state of incipient tender- 
ness for a particular friend of the 
young marned lady’s ‘who was 
coming in the evening’ 

Now, 1 knew the sort of dinner 2t 
would be, and the sort of evening I 
should have at No 8, Bellevue Gar 
dens. There would only be four of 
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1s to sit down to a round table—the 
host and hostess, myself, and another 
man. Ah! this other man, bane as 
he would have been to my happiness 
when She ‘came in,’ would be a 
greater bane, I feared, if I were 
absent al er 

It was a part of the case that 
would not bear longer dwelling 
upon. I opened the mandate from 
home in despair, and read as 
follows .— 


‘Moat Farm, December 22nd. 
‘Drar Tom, 

The dog-cart will meet you as usual 
at Okeley Biidge station, on Wednesday 
evening, odowntrain. You must come by 
that train, Mamma says, as uncle and aunt 
Charles are to be heie that mght, and she 
fears if moight be dull for them and the 
cousins 1 wish you could bimg some one 
with you, so does Fanny, s0 does Papa , only 
he would not for the world confess to not 
being completely satished with the festive 
nature of our general entertammments 071 
Christmas-day. Remember the bariel of 
oysters and the 6 train. 

‘Your affectionate Sister, 
*‘MARGARLG® GREYLSON,’ 


‘Take some one down,’ 1t was a 
nepey thought of Maggie’s. Would 
to heaven I could take down (in 
any way) that other man! how cor- 
dially I would invite him, how 
hospitably 1 would press him ,to 
accept the invitation, how fondly 1 
would pray that he mght fall in 
love with one of my own sisters; 
how brotherly would be the mterest 
I would then take m furthering his 
views if such should be the case! 

Well, 1t was no use speculating 
on such a wildly remote contin- 
gency. with all Ins faults Archer 
was not an aas, je would not go 
into the country when he could 
meet Her by remainmg intown. I 
could not msk a refusal from his 
hated lps, therefore I decided upon 
not aslong him. 

The young married couple ‘ were 
very sorry that I couldn’t come,’ 
they sard. Perfidious wretches! 
Half an hour afterwards I heard 
from an even more eligible man 
than Archer that he had been 1n- 
vited to take my reluctantly vacated 


p 
‘lam going too,’ he added. ‘Id 
go anywhere to meet Archer—hoe’s 
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such a clever little fellow—takes 
every one off so well, and keeps one 
m s roar of laughter as long as he 


I could stand it no longer. I 
rushed from the presence of the 
man who could so heartlessly and 
indecently contemplate making 
merry m my absence, and, with a 
horrible vision of the adored one’s 
ne ne herself red in the face at 
Archer’s ‘vulgar absurdities’ (1 
called them then), went my last 
round of visits before starting for 
my holiday, and took it out of 
humankind as well as I could, by 
ordermg every one large doses of 
exceedingly nasty medicine. 

The day came, and the hour, and 
the man with the oysters, and the 
cab to take me to the station. I 
decline to state what extra sum I 
gave the man for making a shght 
détour. JT required cigars-—the only 
shop at which I would have con- 
sented to procure them was exactly 
ey ae to No 8, Bellevue Gardens 

y friends were at their window 
they saw me get out; they made a 
pantomime expressive of intense de- 
sire that I should go m, and I 
made a pantomime expressive of 
urgent haste and an utter 1mpossi- 
bility of domg anything of the sort 
I was confirmed in my resolution by 
seeing the golden hair and the blue 
eyes of the lady of my love—the one 
waving cheerfully, and the others 
dancing merrily, over the shoulder 
of her fmend 

Presently, however, Bainton came 
out before I had succeeded im hght- 
ing my cigar. ‘You must come im,’ 
he said; ‘my wife wants to say 
good-bye to you, and so does 
Bessie.’ 


I went in; I choked back my 
just wrath at Bessie’s freedom from 
woe, and went m imously. 
The sight that greeted me was plea- 
sant, the remnants of a luncheon 
were on the table, and Archer was 

laying at ‘build my grotto,’ for 
Beanies delectation, with the empty 
oyster-shelis. 

‘It’s a great pity that you must 
go, Mr Greylson,’ Mrs. Bainton 
— ‘we should shh Pema such 5 
jolly little party you coul 


by her aunt—-who doesn’t keep 
Chnstmas, you know—already, in- 
stead of not coming fill to-morrow 
evening. I wish you could have 
stayed * 

‘Gomg into the country ith a 
mithtake,’ said Archer (he believed 
that I must here remark that his 
imitations of Sothern were rathe 
superior to Sothern’s Dundreary- 
isms); and at that they laughed, 
though why, I could not for the hfe 
of me discover. 

‘Gomg to one’s father’s house 
can never be consilered a mistake 
by any man ed of even an 
average share of natural affectzon ; 
and gong at Christmas-time to 
one’s famuly is a thmg that I am 
astomshed at any man, with a family 
to go to, neglecting,’ I sad, virtu- 
ously I ho my noble senti- 
ments would cover Archer with 
shame, and Bessie with confusion ; 
for hadn’t she left her aunt to coimno 
to No 8? 

‘Ho’s a lunatic, fe 18,’ I heard 
Archer murmur to Bessie; and 
Besme rewarded the successful um- 
tation with a smile, but I fancied 
somehow that she didn’t endorse tho 
opinon 

‘Well, 1t’s a pity you can’t stay— 
for us I mean,’ said Mrs. Bainton. 
‘I dare say you will enjoy yourselt 
very well though ’ 

I said I dare say I should; and 
then, subject-matter of conversation 
fahing, I took my cab and my 


L was cold—blue with the cold— 
and cross when I reached Ely. I re- 
membered the horrible dulnexss, that 
never @ stray ray had llumined, of 
both my uncle and aunt Charles, 
and I dreaded it The former was a 

lethoric, wheezy man, with a nose 

e a pear, and.a habit of silence 
that was oppressive, for one knew 
he wasn’t g, or at least not 
of anything profound enough to 
entitle him to mdulge m such pro- 
longed calms. The latter was a 
healthy, happy—but no, there is 
small need for me to desenbe my 
aunt Charles, since she exsats, I 
firmly beleve, m every family. 
Suffice 1t to say, that she was one of 
those women who eat, drink, and 
avoid whatever is to be eaten, 
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drank, and avoided, and that she 
had lived to the age of fifty without 
having inflicted worse evils on the 
state than two clodhopping sons and 
one rny-checked daughter 

This pleasig combmation — of 
plethoric uncle redolent of com- 
mon-place virtues, aunt, and ant- 
dangerous cousins—constituted the 
group whom I bad to go down and 
help to amuse on Chnstmas Eve m 
place of partaking of the intellectual 
treat Arche: would have given me, 
the smules of bluc-cyed, graceful 
Bessie, and the elegant lttle dinner 
on whieh Mrs Samton would be 
safe to bring all her young house- 
keepng talent to bear It would 
not bear thinking about, so I entered 
the retrcshment-room at Ely in a 
rage, und ordered a glass of brandy 
and water 

The guils were not pretty who 
waited behind the counter on 
exceptional occasion, they are 80, 
generally, but the cold had got hold 
of thar noses and fingers with un- 
beconnng cordiality The brandy 
was Iiritish, the water was luke- 
warm, the sugar was coarse. Alto- 
gether it was not the glass of brandy 
and water to make me feel more 
kindly towards the kth im whose 
cause I was undorgomg these tnals 

I walked into the waiting-room, 
intending to stand and moralze 
sulkily over the fire till such time 
as the down-tram should please to 
start, with a sense of Ul-usage ting- 
ling in cvery vem, and as I neared 
the fireplace I breathed a devout 
wish that tume-honoured festivals 
and family gathcrings were, in turf 
language, ‘nowhere’ 

1 repeated, as I stood shrouded im 
my own gloomy thoughts, sundry 
axioms I had lately been teaching 
myself to believe in assiduously 
* Customs ’ were a nustake, I said, 
‘old habits’ bosh , natural affection 
and famuly ties were things that 1n- 
fants and }diots had faith m. The 
first was all a matter of education ; 
the second were thmgs to be un- 
loosed as soon as possible by a man 
of the world—such as Iwas. Under 
ordinar} circumstances I could take 
joy and pleasure im the society of 
my father and mother, let the 
former sleep away my visit never 80 


soundly, and the latter bustle 
away—unpleasantly to me, the guest 
—as only good housewives know 
how. But not as things were wrth 
my heart m Bessie’s keeping, and 
Archer causing Besme to unfeelingly 
laugh away the hours of my absence. 
In short, I doubted my frend and 
distrusted my mistress ; and objected, 
on general and purely personal terms, 
to being bored 

‘Will you allow me? Thank you,’ 
asked and said a fine, flexible, mch, 
manly voice, and I, on acceding 
the word and gesture asked request 
that I would stand a-one-side and 
allow him a fair traveller’s share of 
the fire, found that 1t proceeded from 
the moustache-shaded lps of a tall, 
aristocratic-looking, and altogether 
remarkably handsome man. 

The first things that occur to an 
Englishman to do, when he finds 
himself alone, and hable ‘to be 
spoken to’ by a stranger, who may 
be a baron or a bmgand, are to 
throw an expression of utter vacuity 
into his face, to look steadfastly at 
the opposite mde of the room, to 
take up more space with his feet, 
and, perhaps, to hum or softly 
whistle a few bars of any popular 
nir, vulgar or otherwise, that may 
be remembered by hm at the mo- 
ment I did all these things—for 
was I not an Eng ?—and m 
addition I scowled furiously, for the 
tones of his voice had been gemial 
enough to make me suspect that he 
wanted to talk 

I glanced at the clock above the 
fireplace, I glanced at the watch 
which I with difficulty withdrew 
from under the massa of coats and 
waistcoats in which I had encum- 
bered myself, and to my sorrow 
and regret I found that I had yet 
another half-hour to pass before the 
train started. 

It began to grow unpleasant, this 
standing here, with only one other 
person, and that other person of so 
unexcepfhionable a style, without 
speaking I mdicated a willingness 
to come to speaking terms by giving 
vent to a prefatory ahem, accom- 
panied by a frank and (I flattered 
myself) pecuharly condescendmg 
sweetness 

ihe stranger took no notace; the 


A Ca 
evagh he did not y hear, 
and the amile he did not ap . 
geo; he evidently cared nothing 
whatever about my acquaimtance ; 
and now I began to desire to bestow 
it u him. 

e was a tall, handsome man, I 
have already said, but I did not dis- 
cover how smngularly handsome he 
was until he had been some time m 
the room, when he sat down and 
removed his hat from his brow, and 
threw off lis travellmg cloak. He 
was a man of about my own age, 
five.or six and’twenty, well formed, 
easy in gesture and gait, with an 
undulating action of the shoulders 
that 1s not often seen man Enghsh- 
man. His har was lhght auburn, 
eurly, glossy, and luxunant; his 
eyes were steady steel blue, with a 
power of setthng mstantly on an ob- 
ject that I had never observed m 
any eyes before, his face was well- 
shaped and refined, and the play of 
his lips, even as seen through his 
long tawny moustache, was simpu- 
larly pleasmg and seductive, his 
eyebrows and lashes were black, or 
of the deepest brown, and this cir- 
cumstance of therr sombre shade 
gave 2 look of marked power to his 
face that made it altogether a very 
remarkable one. 

I saw at once, with the eye ofa 
man accustomed to note tnfies m 
his daily experience, that his clothes 
were well and fashionably made, and 
of the finest matenal: they were not 
so glossily new as to excite the sus- 
pacion that they had been had for 
this hohday season, but they were 
uncreased and unworn, and they 
fitted him to perfection. 

There was nothing of the style 
vulgarly termed ‘striking’ about the 
man. He was qmet, subdued, well 
bred, m dress, voice, manner, and 
appearance, nevertheless I was 
struck by him; and the desire to 
broach a conversation and form and 
forward an acquaintance with him, 
grew and strengthened as we stood 
there—/e gazimg at the fire, / gazing 
at him. 

Mentally Dbiddmg my consitu- 
tional dehcacy about ane an m- 
tamacy upon any man, and my na- 
tional awkwardness adieu, I coughed 
another prefatory ahem, wrth the 


ce. V7 


intention of openmg a topic that 
had happily occurred to me, viz., 
the exceeding disagreeabihty of thiz 
wating for the tram: but my mten- 
tion was forestalled by his rasng 
las eyes from the fire, fixmg them 
steadily on mine, and observing, m 
the full, mch, flexible, perfectly into- 
nated voice that had aroused my re- 
gard on his entrance— 

‘When 2a man has an object in 


journeying, a delayed train 18 a 
nuisance.’ 
‘A very great one,’ I responded 


rapidly, determined on doing my 
best to prevent the ball now set 
rolhng from falling into the well of 
silence agam ‘Sometimes a delayed 
tram gives one a good opportunity 
of studymg the vanous forms im- 
patence takes, and drawing imagi- 
native deductions from it of what 
each man’s object may be, but at 
this season every one’s 1s the same, 
T fancy—to get as soon as possible 
to the gathering of fmends and rela- 
faons at home.’ 

‘From which gemal view ofothers’ 
destinations I conclude that you are 
thus happily circumstanced,’ he an- 
swered ‘you are bound for a home 
containing friends and relations, pro- 
bably , and 1f so, Ido not wonder at 
your evident impatience to be off. 
I, on the contrary, having the latter 
no longer, have quitted my home for 
the once festive week ’ 

A thought flashed across my brain. 
My sister Margaret had said, ‘ Bring 
some one. Why should I not ?—fI 
reflected no further, but umpulsively 
exclazmed— 

‘Do you mean to say you are 
gomg to travel aimlessly all this 
Christmas week, rather than stay at 
home by yourself?’ 

‘I do,’ he rephed ; ‘ but at the ex- 
Spec of that week I shall be 

ppy to see you at that home, if 
you will honour me with a visit, and 
tell me how you have enjoyed your- 
self in the home you are going to, 
and amongst the kindred you are 
happy enough to possess My house 
is not a desolate one at other times; 
but a wifeless man without a relation 
in the world, finds the season of as- 
sociations a hard one to pass without 
a heartache, let his wime be ever so 
good or lus cook ever such 2 profi- 
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cient. Allow me to give you my 
card, and favour me with yours in 
return’ 

1 took his card gladly, snd saw 
lusembed thereon, in the neatest 
oi type, the name of ‘Sir Ernest 
Jlastings ’ 

‘Any one will tell you where my 
place 18, if youll come to Exeter,’ he 
suid when I had rather incontinently, 
nnd with a feeling that I was dong 
a very unconventional thing, ac- 
cepted his invitation. ‘ Take a dog- 
cart from any one of the inns, and 
order the man to dnve you to 
‘“ Rawley,” and you'll find yourself 
at my lodge-gates m half an hour’ 

‘It’s oa very different kind of thug 
to what you are accustomed, I have 
no doubt,’ I said ‘ My father isa 
furmer of the old school, who secks 
to be thought a yeoman, and nothing 
More, an unpolished but a very ge- 
nuine hospitality would be accorded 
toxsou. Will you go down to the 
Moat Farm with ime ?’ 

‘lwill” he sad, ‘I shall be de- 
lighted’ Aud he went 

He was a great success at home 
My tather hked bam because he liast- 
oned to the dear old man’s oft- 
repeated ussertion ‘that he was to 
have been a parson, he was, but 
though he neve. minded learning, 
lhe couldn’t master the Greck ’ (quite 
oblivious of the transparent tact that 
ho had not, even at this much later 
period, ‘ mastered’ his own language). 
My mother hked him because he ate 
Inure Mince-plies than were good for 
him, and ran the risk of requrmg 
my professional sei vices by drmking 
a filthy hot compound yclept elder 
wine. My sisters Irked him for 
Various reasons of a stnctly young- 
ladyish nature, and the relations 
hked him because he neither inter- 
fered with them or thar comforts 
In any way. 

We always went to church in 
great foree from the Okeley Moat 
Farm on Christmas-day The pro- 
gramme of the day’s p 
Was not a bad one, on the whole, 
and now that I had such a congenial 
companion as this travelled, educated 
man—this polished, refined baronet, 
who had the fine tact (of perfect 
good breeding) to make himself so 
thoroughly at home and happy ma 


household so many degrees humbler 
than he had ever been accustomed 
to—I quite enjoyed 11. 

After a substantial breakfast, we 
had cherry-brandy dealt out to us, 
to keep the cold out, and then we 
started off across the meadow-path 
to church, from whence we returned 
to a hot luncheon, then came a visit 
to the yard where the fat bullocks 
were kept, andthendmner Aisthe- 
tical people may thimk that the 
eating came too close together, but 
I assure them it did not—there was 
nothing else to be done at the Moat 
Farm. 

My mother—one of those dan- 
gerously deep imtnguantes who are 
transparent to the most casual and 
simple-minded observer—had de- 
cided that Fanny, my youngest and 
prettiest sister, was not strong 
enough to walk to church, further, 
she had decreed that, m politeness, 
it behoved us to offer the second 
seat mm the pony-chaise to the 
baronet 

‘But don’t you thimk 1t will seem 
strange, mamma, and I can walk 
very well indeed,’ Fanny had pleaded 
when the matter was first mooted 
by her affectionate and unambitious 
parent, for Fanny had views of her 
own—views, I may go so far as to 
say, not wholly unconnected with a 
certain neighbour of ours, whose 
mare, curiously enough, would al- 
ways take the road to the Moat 
Farm if she found the rems loose on 
her neck. 

But Fanny’s objections (she was 
only a woman, and he was a baronet) 
were swept away, uprooted, thrown 
to the wmds. Sur Ernest Hastings 
drove Fanny to church, and all the 
neighbours declared that Mr Tom 
had brought down Fanny’s ‘ young 
man ’” 


The week wore away. In the 
course of it Sir Ernest’s popularity 
waxed wider and stronger Mar- 
garet and Fanny quarreled hourly, 
not about him, of course, but about 
thmgs in general, that always a 

to me, when traced carefully 

, to have taken their mse m 
him, and the mder of the mare who 
knew her way to our house so well, 
expressed and advocated opinions 
that bordered on Chartusm. Fanny 
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was quite disgusted with him. ‘What 
would—what could aman of birth 
and rank think of him? she asked. 
Sir Ernest said httle, but he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and looked hand- 
somely compassionate towards those 
to whom such blessings were de- 

The week ended, the day, the 
hour of our departure arrived; Sir 
Ernest, now on mtimate terms with 
the whole family, was going up to 
town with me, when we were to se- 
parate for a few days, he to godown 
to his place near Exeter, to issue in- 
vitations for the series of cntertain- 
ments he mtended giving in my 
honour, I to see after my patients, 
set them gomg with fresh doses, sec 
that Archer was not having it all 
his own way with Bessie, and then 
to follow him to Rawley 

‘I shall soon be down at the Moat 
Farm again, Tom,’ he said, as we 
parted ‘I shall not be satisfied till 
the two places sre drawn ncarer— 
ch! old fellow ” 

Dear little Fanny! she had made 
an impression, and no mistake I 
liked the idea of her bemg ‘ Lady 
Hastings’ well, and 7, through my 
generous obedience to what some 

ple would call a rash impulse, 
ad mtroduced her to this brilliant 
fate 

I sauntered over to the Baintons 
m the evenmg—found Bessie had 
gone home for a few days, but was 
coming back agam-—heard that 
Archer admired her (hateful phrase!) 
very much—and told them of the 
acquaintance I had made in the wait- 
ing-room at Ely, and its results 

Bainton was a cynical fellow. ‘ You 
don’t mean that you took a fellow 
avowedly ‘on the loose’ at Christmas, 
when every decent man has an en- 
gagement of some sort, home to your 
pretty sisters—do you, Greylson ®’ 

‘My dear Bamton, depend upon it, 
those notions are muistakes—vulgar 
prejudices—don’t hold good when 
the test of common sense 1s apphed 
to them. If a man has no relations, 
and does not choose to go and bore 
himself wherever he may chance to 
be asked, he had better go off on the 


a kind of thing he had not been ac- 
customed to; but he pe eee him- 
self, and made the best of it ’ 

‘I have no doubt he did,’ sad 
Bainton, dnily; and I chuckled as I 
thought—‘ I wonder what they’ll spy 
when they hear my sister 18 to be 
Lady Hastings ?’ 

It was a cold, bright January 
evening when I found myself stand- 
ing in the yard of the ‘ Red Lion,’ at 
Exeter. ‘ How far is Rawley from 
this ?’ T asked an ostler 

‘A matter of four mile,’ he an- 
word ‘Be'e gwain to Sir Exn’st’s, 
sir ?? 

‘Yes,’ I said, rather pomponsly , 
for I was a ternble snob, and ba- 
ronets had not been as thick as black- 
berries with me heretofore. 

I must here observe that I re- 
quired to dwell constantly on the 
rank, pomp, and circumstance of my 
new fnend, m order to keep my sp- 
rits up at all. Thad succeeded im 
having an interview with Besme be- 
fore leaving town, when, with many 
blushes, she had given me to under- 
stand that 1 had been an unwise 
man to leave the field open In fact, 
Archer had won her heart, and the 
promise of her hand, and nothing 
remained for me to do but to wish 
her happiness, and leave her 

The Devonshire roads are pro- 
verbially picturesque, and preciously 
bad , but I think I may safely back 
that road from Exeter to Rawley as 
the worst 1n the county. What with 
emotion and the jolting, my heart 
was in my mouth when we reached 
the lodge gates 

‘Is Sir Ernest at home?’ I asked 
of the woman who came out to open 


them 
‘Yes, sir,’ she rephed. ‘He has 
been out this afternoon with Miss 


Audrey, but he’s in now.’ 

‘Who 1s Miss Audrey, J] wonder ”’ 
I said to myself, as I was driven u 
to the hall-door, and I tingled wi 
fraternal feelings on Fanny's ac- 
count. 

I got out, paid the man, the 
bell, and inting, as I the 
servant w ed the door, to on 
portmanteau, I ordered him to pic 
it up, and tell his master at once 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said the man; 
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very respectfully, ‘but does master 
expect you ?’ : 

Yon, certainly he does,’ I replied, 
rather hotly : 

‘Will you step mm here, then,’ he 
said, openmg the door of a cold 
library, in which I found myrelf 
pee alone, ‘and I'll go and tell 
11m.’ 


‘He had a warmer reception at 
the Moat Farm,’ I said, shiveringly 
‘ However, it will be all mght pre- 
bontly ’ 


‘I fear there is some mistake,’ he 
raid, gently. ‘am Sur Ernest Has- 
8 2 


What my first 1mpulse was I have 
no very distinct recollechon I be- 
lieve 1] submded on to a sofa, and 
gazed vacantly and idiotcally at the 
gentleman. At any rate, that is 
where I found myself, and what I 
found myself domg, when I reco- 
bakes my senses parhally after a 


e. 
_ While I was employed in puting 
im possession of so much of the 
case as l understood myself, the door 
opened, and a milk rastled heavily 
along over the ca 
‘Papa,’ a bewitching voice said, 


“en 





Minutes —I grew impatient, 
and, sooth A sore rather o ed. At 
last I heard a firm step im the hall, 
the door was opened, and a tal), 
shght, noble-looking old man entered. 
the room, with my card in his hand. 

He glanced inquiringly from 1t to 
me 

‘Mr Thomas Greylson”® he said, 
interrogatively 

‘The same, sr,’ Trephed ‘Iam 
here at the invitation of my friend, 
Sir Ernest Hastngs’ 
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‘are you coming to dinner? I am 
waiting ’ 

‘Yes, directly, Andrey, my love,’ 
he answ 

And then I remembered that I 
ought to go, and while I was de- 
clarmg my intention of domg so, I 
glanced at the lady 

She was a very lovely girl of about 
eighteen, with a bnght, fair, spark- 
lng face, and a graceful, slender 
figure 

No pen can do justice to her 
charms as she stood—for she chose 
to stay and hsten to the story of my 
deception and discomfiture—leanmg 
on her father’s arm, on which she 
had placed her hand when impe- 
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tiently summoning him from the 
room 


I see her now as I saw her then, 
with the Jong folds of her blue silk 
dress falung away round her tall, 
shght form im easy, graceful waves, 
that I have never seen achieved by 
any other woman im these days of 
ermolne There was white lace 
round the top of her dress, I remem- 
ber, and her whiter neck rose above 
it, with the proud, soft sweep of a 
swan’s, and her long round white 
arms came out from more soft folds 
of lace , and her taper fingers sparkled 
with gems, and her beautiful chest- 
nut hair was raised, and lhfted back 
off her clear, bnght brow, and 
fastened—it was half curl and half 
wave that hair—with a gold comh 
in a loosely-arranged mass of ring- 
lets behind Her eyes flashed, and 
her lips parted mernily as I proceeded 
with my tale, and at last she mter- 
rupted me abruptly with— 

‘Don’t be mortified about snch a 
trifle You have been taken in and 
tricked by one of the most specious 
rascals in existence ” 

‘Do you know hin, then, madam ?’ 
I asked 

‘Do I not" she rephed, laughing 
‘Has not papa told you who he is? 
Well, then, I will, for 1t 18 well you 
should know at once, and be able to 
jom us in the laugh From your 
description, 1t must have been papa’s 
late valet, turned away for robbery, 
that you met’ 

I suppose the mortificahon I ex- 
perienced was apparent in my coun- 
tenance 

‘ Papa,’ she continued, ‘Mr Greyl- 
son must come in and dine with us, 
and then we will talk it over com- 
fortably ’ 
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She turned to lead the way, but I 
protested, and she paused. 

‘Certamly, certainly, you must,’ 
said her futher, and, after some hittle 
discussion, the "result was that I did 
zo mm and dine with them, and 
though at first I felt bke an um- 
postor, they soon set me at my ease, 
and made me far happier than I 
could have been at Rawley, even 
had the clever cheat, who had tricked 
me into coming there, been the ge- 
nune baronet. 

Miss Hastings was an only child, 
and an heiress, and I must say that 
she was as self-willed and deter- 
mined as only children and he resses 
have cver been since novels have 
been first written about them Furst, 
she insisted, and made her father 1n- 
fist, upon my staying there that 
night; then she declared that Fought 
to stay as long as IT had been invited 
for by the audacious vaict , then she 
insisted that I should accept an m- 
vitation to come arain n @ very 
little time, if she had suggested, far 
less insisted upon it, I would have 
blown out my brains 

However, she made no such sug- 
gestion, so, after a short penod of 
(to me) del deliriously happy inter- 
course, I made her an offer, and she 
put the finishing stroke to the affair 
by insisting upon marrying me 

I don’t cut and carve people’s 
bodies any longer, for my wife has 
a profound distaste to surpgery— 
besides, I am wanted at Rawley. 
The family gathering will take place 
as usual this year, but it will not be 
held at the Moat Farm Iam be- 
ginning to cultivate country-gentle- 
manish notions, and I want to have 
my own people about me m my 
own. house. 
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Part V. 


LORD'’s CRICKET-GROUND AND THE EARLY LONDON CLUBS—MARYLE- 
LONE CLLEBRIFIES WHO HAVE LATELY PASSED AWAY 


Ocontinuc Cricket, among other 
ficlu-sports, bemg so highly 
conducive to health, no wonder that 
men hugh and low, and of all de- 
grees, play, and play 1t out of pmn- 
eple—that 1s, because they like it 
We scniously maimtain it 1s good for 
them, and that, while mens sence 
an corpore sano YW essential to secing 
strayzht and walking straight in the 
th of duty, we certamly ought to 
have the satisfactiun of feeling very 
virtuous winle we so amuse our- 
Bel ves. 

But of those who enter most se- 
nously into the sport, we mast 
chiefly mention the M C C and the 
Alar 

A few words shall be devoted to 
each = =Whiat can we say new of the 
MCC?” 

One way of saying things new 1s 
to rescue old things from oblivion , 
and few of the mnsmg generation 
know anything of the origin of the 
MCC 


Since the begmning of the last 
eceutury the famons Hambledon Club, 
in Hampshire, as well as the Coun- 
tics Kent and Surrey, used to play 
matches, creating mterest far and 
wide, almost cyual to a race for 
county stakes im these days Eanl 
Winchilsea and Sir Horace Mann 
Were so ambitious for the honour otf 
their counties, that—even as Fuller 
Pilly received an annuity to hve 
where he could come and play for 
Kent—they were, even m those early 
and unsophisticated times, quite 
alive to the fecling of retaming a 
good player as balhff or as game- 
keeper, though good for httle else 
than to add strength to ther Eleven 

Cricket, about ths time, must 
have required noble patronage to 
rescue it from the category of vulgar 
games, for Robert Southey thought 
it Was not generally deemed a game 
for gentlemen in the middle of the 
last century He quotes, in support 
of ms opmion, a paper of the ‘ Con- 


noisseur,’ dated 1756, 1n which onc 
Mr Toby Bumper’s vulgarities are 
thus enumerated ‘ Drinking purl in 
the inorning, catmg black puddings 
at Bartholomew Fair, boxing with 
Buckhorse, and also that he was 
frequently engaged at the Artillery 
Ground with Faukner and Dingate 
at cricket, and 1s esteemed as good a 
bat as cithcr of the Bennets ’ 

Most truly times are changed 
Fancy a gentleman now-a-daj s losing 
lus character, instead of gaimimg one 
as good or better, by practismg at 
Lord’s, and bemg one of the best 
bats of his day! 

Snull at this very date there were 
those who either disdained the 1gno- 
rant prejudice against our noble 
game, or else found those to counte- 
nance them in cricket as a respect- 
able and worthy pastime For Ho- 
race Walpole, wnting im 1849, says 
the clergy were the great players, 
and Lord Montfoid took as much 
pains as the late Benjaimim Aislaby, 
ksq , for manj yeas the secretary 
of the M C C,to brmg a good field 
together Horace Walpole’s words 
me ‘I could tell you of Lod 
Monttoid’s making erniecket matches, 
and fetching up parsons by express 
from different parts of Lngland to 
play on Richmond Green ’ 

Add to this, that withim one year 
of this very date, in 1748, there was 
an action ai law to recover two bets 
of 25/ each, laid on a match of the 
County of Kent against All England, 
as in Waller’s Reports The ques- 
tion raised was whether cricket was 
an unlawful game within the mean- 
ing of the Statute of the 9th of Anne 
against The Court very 
sensibly held as follows ‘Cricket 1s 
(to be sure) a manly game, and not 
bad in itself, but 1m the ill use that 1s 
made of 1t by betting more than ro/.on 
it that is bad, and agamst the law.’ 

The Artillery Ground was the 
oldest metropohtan ground on re- 
cord. Matches on that ground were 
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advertsed in the ‘ Daily Advertrcr.’ 
The following sounds quite modern, 
copied from that paper in 1754 — 

‘Artillery Ground, London —On 
Monday next will be played a Cricket 
Match of five a-side Faulkner and 
the two Harmises, John Frame, and 
Darling, against John Mansfield, 
John Bell, John Bryant, little Ben- 
net, and William King, tor a guinea 
aman The wickets to be pitched 
at twelve o’clock. The match to be 
plaved out’ 

The propricty of the game, from 
its mixed character, as also from the 
gambhng it involved, certainly was a 
matter of discussion about this tine , 
because, in the ‘ The British Chain- 
pion,’ in 1743, a correspondent writes, 
among othe: observations — 

*1 have been led into these refiec- 
tions by some odd stories IT have 
lately heard of cricket matches, to 
which, but for eye-witnesses, I never 
could have yielded any behet Is it 
nota vers wild thing to be as se1nolls 
mo making such a inatch as in the 
most inaterimdl oceurrences un life?’ 

Then at this date cricket matches 
did excite the warmest interest, un- 
doubtedly | 

‘Would it not be extremely odd 
to see loids and gentlemen, clergy- 
men and lawyers, associating them- 
selves with butchers and cobblers m 
pursuit of their diversions ”’ 

The writer then complaims of the 
game being made, just as at Lord’s 
now, ‘the subject of public acdver- 
fisement, to draw together great 
crowds of people, who ought all of 
them to be somewhere else’ 

He further complains that— 

‘The advertisements most impu- 
dently recite that great sums are 
lad So some people are so httle 
ashamed at breaking the laws that 
they had (from their high position) 
a hand in making, that they give 
pubhe notice of 1¢’ 

The game that the said noblemen 
and gentlemen had learnt in the Ar- 
tillery Ground, near Finsbury Square, 
they afterwards practised in the W hite 
Conduit Fields This White Conduit 
Club consisted of Lord Winchilsea, 
Sir H. Mann, and all the leahng 
patrons of the game, but the exact 
date of the formation of that club 
cannot be ascertamed, but it was in 


the year 1787 that the Marylebone 
Club was formed of its members, 
and used to meet carly m each 
season at the ‘Star and Garter,’ m 
Pall Mall, to discuss the laws of the 
game over ther wine—which laws 
grew up gradually, with almost as 
Inmany alterations and additions as 
there were years during the last 
part of the century The gradual 
growth of the constitution of these 
laws we reserve tor development on 
another occasion 

One of the nattendanta on the 
Wilnute Condmt Club was Thomas 
Lord, a Seotehman, said to have fled 
to London beeanse, from his Jacobite 
predilections, lus native land had 
proved unpleasant Lord, very lke 
a Seotehman, perceiving a demand 
for erichct accommodation, set up @ 
supply, and, bemg promised su 
port, took a pieces of ground in the 
year 1787, Where now stands Dorset 
Square, which ground soon went by 
the name of 6 Loid’s ’ 

From the tune this fist ‘ Lord’s 
Ground’ was tormed, the White 
Condit Club was 1e-established, or 
became the nucleus of another, un- 
der the name of the M C © 

From the site of Dorset Squaro 
Thomes Leord afterwards removed, 
strange to say, not only himsclf and 
bats and balls, but the very turf on 
which they had played, to a second 
held, stall called Lord’s, at) South 
Bank, near the Regent’s Park From 
South Hank, driven by the cutting 
of the canal, he next removed the 
very turf once more to the land now 
mm possession of Mr Dak, which 
is the veritable ‘Lord’s Cricket 
Ground’ of the present day 

Thomas Lord had many ups and 
downs in hfe Lord and his ances- 
tors were Roman Catholics, and had 
all their property confiscated — as Mr. 
Haygarth, in his ‘ Cricket Biogra- 
phies,’ written with so much care and 
industry, has collected—by talang 
part in the Rebellion of 1745, 80 
that Lord’s father had to work as a 
labourer on the very farm that once 
belonged to hin. Thomas Lord was 
once a mere bowler on the ground 
of White Conduit Fields, then the 
proprietor of Lord’s—also a wine- 
merchant, resi in. a house look- 
ing on to ‘Lord’s.” He only diet 
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five years funce, aged 74, at West- 
meon, in Hampshire, where he re- 
tired in his old age 

We need make no apology for 
rnayng thas much of a mnan who In 
any honest wa) left a name of wo1ld- 
wide celebrity 

But there 1s a gentleman whose 
name deserves to be retnembered in 
connection With Lord’s—even longer 
sti] — the narne of Mr William Ward, 
once Bank Tirector and Member of 
Parhament Mr Ward's name 18 
cluefly known to the rising gencra- 
tion as having made the longest 
seore on recoird—278, but it was 
only against Norfolk, an inferior 
Kleven, though Mr Budd was a man 
given and bowlea But Marsden 
made 227 agamst W Clarke and 
Tom Barker, and Mr E H Grace, 
this year at Canterbury, made 192, 
and not out, agamst much good 
bowling, and not on smooth ground 
He afterwards got, reckoning catches 
and stumpmg, every wickct in the 
second mimings of the same game 
Ma Grace’s play on that occasion, 
regarded as a whole, far surpasses 
Mr Ward’s, and 1s decidedly the 
greatest achicvement on record 
The M CC = presented him not 
only with a bat, but with the ball 
set on a stand with silver plate, 
suitably inscribed 

About 1825, as Thomas Lord 
washed to retue, and there was great 
danger of so valuable a piece of 
biulding-ground bemg soon turned, 
hke the old ground, mto another 
Doiset Square, or covered with St 
John’s Wood villas—Mr Ward very 
patnotically purchased the Iecase, 
though only to be obtamed at a very 
lngh price In the year 1836 Mr 
Ward hal, from altered crcum- 
stances, retued from his mansion m 
Bloomsbury Square, fashionable 
enough in those days—a house re- 
membered by many a Wykehamist , 
for Mr Ward, bred at Winchester, 
had regularly a Wykehamist supper 
on the occasion of the School 
Matches—he then sold the remaim- 
der of the lease to Mr Dark Mr 
Dark has boen connected with Lord’s 
for fifty-seven years—believed to 
have begun life as a boy on that 
fround Dark was once a fair slow 
bowler. In 1835 he bowled ‘slows’ 


for the M C C at Oxford, but with- 
out much success 
po = CC always age ae 

t play in any part o gian 
within reach of London—a small 
circle comparatively, before the 
days of railways, and they went 
on gathering strength, until in 1853 
the ‘Club and Ground’ played 
and beat <All England The 
records of matches 1n the books of 
the M C C commence with the 
year 1791 The Pavillon was burnt 
down between the first and second 
days of the Harrow and Winchester 
match in 1825, when the oldest 
scores perished Copyists employed 
to preserve certain scores seem to 
have done them work very care- 
lessly 

Many great men have been con- 
nected at some time of their lives 
with Lord’s and the M C C_ Great 
in more senses than one, Lord Fre- 
deric said of Mr Ward that he was 
too big to play at cricket, but there 
have been bigger men than Mr 
Ward very useful m their way 
James Burt’s playmg weight was 
1g stone, Mr A Mynn’s as much, 
and Brown of Brighton plajed from 
16 to 18 stone Mr Benjamin A1s- 
laby must not be forgotten Hus 
playing weight—tor he did play— 
the part of running done both m 
field and at wicket by proxy, an 
indulgence granted to his years— 
must have been as great as either of 
those already named For his long 
services as secretary, the M C C 
honoured this gentleman with a re- 
quest to sit for his bust, now in the 
Pavihon Mr Ward loved a joke, 
even to the very verge of puns, 
and, being rather jealous, he re- 
marked, ‘ Humph! 1f they are gomg 
to take old Aislaby’s bust, they had 
better make haste, or he’ll burst first.’ 

Many very good, genial, honest 
souls, with very much of nature’s 
gentleman entermg mto their com- 
position, have left a name often men- 
tioned among the elders both of the 
Pavilion and of the ‘Rmg’ Two 
of these worthy fellows especially 
recur 

The first 1s Saunders, a very ele- 
gant player, and one of the finest 
cutters ever seen. Has style was 
new at that day: mstead of shifting 
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the pivot foot to cut at off balls, he 
c the other over, as nearls all 
the best batsmen do now Saunders’ 
health began to fail, with symptoms 
of consumption, about his twenty- 
eighth year, and the M C C,1in pity 
for him, were kindly about to leave 
lim out of the great match of the 
season, mn order to spare his strength, 
but r Saunders was deeply af- 
fected at 1ts being thought he was fit 
to play no longer, and exclanned, 
‘Happen what will, I must play 
one match more’ ‘ We could not 
refuse him,’ said Mr Bennett, ‘ and 
he played Never did he play m 
finer form, but this was his last 
match He sank from that time, and 
never played again’ 

The second of our favourites 
was James Cobbett. No man 
was ever more popular as a 
player, either among the _ profes- 
sionals or their employers He was 
by far the most easy in delivery, and 
the fairest of all round-arm bowlers 
His hand never seemed above his 
elbow, but quite horizontal, and the 
ball went skamming and spinning 
from tis hand = As Cobbett bowled 
to you, till the ball touched the 
ground 1t looked as plain and casy 
as bowling could be, but at the 
pitch it spun into the wicket with an 
increase of speed we rarely, if ever, 
have seen equalled Buttress, how- 
ever, 1s very great in this way, and 
as a bowler, in his best days, 1s 
second to none at the present day. 
While Cobbett lved, tediously long 
scores were almost unknown, and 
he was noted as the man to get 
the hardest wicket—a bowler never 
to be ‘collared’ Cobbett, hke 
Saunders, was during his last year 
a painful sight to his friends— 
playing (') m a state of pam, and 
wanting all that superfluty of 
health and spints which cricket 
seems designed to throw off He 
died of consumption, at the age of 


thirty-eight 

A cricketer’s hfe is rather a hard 
one for some constitutions Hullyer 
went with the M C.C to play at 
Lansdowne when the weather was 580 
cold that men ran between whiles to 
the potato-cooking to warm their 
hands. His rheumatic attack that 
crippled him he dated from that 


day. Dorrington also was said to 
have caught his death of cold stand- 
mg m long wet cow-grass, in badly- 
kept ground, when playing country 
matches. 

An old man, in his recollections 
of Lord’s, said he never remembered 
any pugihst among cricketers—no 
professional pugilist he meant, for 
Mr. Budd was first-rate with the 
gloves, and when, at the visit of the 
allied sovereigns, the Elem marbles 
were displayed, m the way of com- 
parmg the modern muscular deve- 
lopment with that of the ancients in 
basso-rehevo, some pugmiistic cxhi- 
bition was got up, and Mr Budd 
was selected to put on the gloves 
Byron depreciates this display un- 
tanly, when ho sings of ‘all the 
bruisers from all St Giles’ 

Our trend could also remember 
very few butchers im the cricket- 
field, though Saunders was an 1n- 
stance, but as to tailors, there have 
been enough first-rates for ever to 
redeem that fraternity from the mm- 
putation of constituting that frac- 
tional part of manhood so long the 
popular valuation ot them Why 
should we mention others, when 
Fuller Pilch, and Brown of Bnighton, 
were knights of the necdle both? = « 

The very names of Brown and 
Lord’s Cncket Ground causes to 
move through our mind a moving 
scene of figures and events. 

Amongst all the powers of nature 
and the movmg agencies of thus 
world, some of the most trivial in 
appearance are by no means trivial 
im their effects Whocan say what 
the world owes to ‘chaff’ It wa 
kaond of stimulus that has moved 
many &® Man who was proof against 
sober reason and cogent argument 
Mr Osbaldeston, by the terrific paco 
of his bowling, albeit he bowled 
double wicket matches away by tips 
and byes, used to boast of his supe- 
rionty of single wicket ‘Our men,’ 
said Ward, ‘ grew tired of being 
chaffed by Osbaldeston and the 
usually about him, and were muc 
at a loss how to take a rise out of 
him, when I called attention to 
Brown of Bnghton, who was, I 
think, rather the faster of the two. 
The consequence was, that m 1818 
@ match was made, and Osbaldeston 
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appeared with his usual supporters, 
and was beaten 

Secang the match gomg against 
lim, the same men who came to 
chaff on one side took the other, and 
Osbaldeston was so angry, that he 
seratched his name off the list of 
the M C C, and, with one or two 
exceptions, never played agnin 

Brown and Oshbaldeston were as 
fast as any bowlers on record We 
remember hearing Mr Budd say 
that the pace was much faster than 
Mr Kirwan’s he also said that 
neither PBiown nor = Osbaldeston 
wus faster than Mr Marcon 
Probably Mr Fellows was as fast 
Mynn, Jackson, T Sherman, and 
Tarrant deserve tne next place in 

unt of speed Mr Haygarth re- 
ates that ‘ Lttle’ Dench of Brighton, 
in stopping for Brown, used to have 
a kind of sack stuffed with straw to 
protect himeclf if so, we can attest 
that, mn stopping to Mr Marcon, our 
late very excellent frend John Mar- 
shall cxtnbited to us legzmps made 
to order of prodigious thickness 

We are all apt to think httle of 
the play of bygone days, but some 
idea may 1 formed of the powers of 
Wilham Beldhain, if we call atten- 

*tion to the fact, that when, in 1819, 
he first encountered Brown, Beldhamn 
was in his fift;-fourth year, and an 
eye-witness told us that, besides 
playing or shppmg nearly every ball, 
fill Brown did not like to bowl near 
lim, he onee ‘turned round and Int 
a leg-ball the way 1t was gomg,’ 
amidst great applause from the Pa- 
vilion Beldham’s score was ‘ 72, 
bowled by Beagley’ Let any ono 
only picture to hnuself one of our 
superannuated players thus domg 
what he pleased with Mr Fellows’ 
bowhng at his best day! 

Lord F Beauclerk, at the same 
age, scored 78 m one innings against 
rene Le then the best bowler of his 
day 

As to the age of cricketers 1m early 
days, the players had a long reign 
before they were superseded For 
In 18ro a match was played between 
the old and the young—the young 
bemg limited to the age of thirty- 
eight; whereas now you can hardly 
nuine an All England man as old as 
thirty-aght, the choice 1s so large. 


Younger men tread the old “ones 
out. John Bayley, the slow round- 
arm bowler, played on in the great 
matches till his fifty-sixth ycar, and, 
strange to say, he was never greatly 
distinguished till he was aged forty- 
two Lillywhite played till about 
the!rame age Bayley, hke Puilch 
and Brown, was a tailor 

Bayley of late years has becn em- 
ployed chiefly as an umpire, espc- 
clally since the death of Caldecourt, 
often called ‘Honest W3ull Calde- 
court,’ a worthy, civil man, who 
served as a practice bowler to the 
Marylebone Club for the long period 
of forty seasons IIe was one of the 
very best cricket tutors we ever re- 
member We acknowledge deriving 
more inforination from Caldccourt 
than fiom any one man his expe- 
rience had been so great, and he 
could give a reason for everything 
Had Caldecou1t been a scholar, his 
Recollechons would have been cu- 
rious We particularly remember 
some of his observations about the 
matches that were bought and ‘made 
safe’ in early days It was only 
practicable to make any bet safe by 
bribing, when the strength of a side 
lay in some two great players, but 
in our time, unless you bribed nearly 
half the side, the event would stil 
remaim too doubtful for heavy odds. 
Caldecourt said he had seen sharp 
practice, and dishonour of another 
kind, too commonly among the em- 
ployers , so what could you say to 
the servants? It must have been a 
strange scene, that to which we 
were at the time adverting—when 
the dinner-party in the Pavillon was 
surprised at a crowd and a fight, 
or preparations for a fight, m the 
middle of the ground , and forthwith 
L and S (we will tell the 
names to no one who knows them 
not already, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of frends or relatives) were 
ordered to be brought into the Pavi- 
hon The two men were so much 
excited, and powerful men both, that, 
to prevent mischief, one was placed. 
on each side of the table Then be- 
gan recriminations 

‘ You were paid to lose the Surrey 
match ” 

‘You were bought over at Not- 
tingham ’ 
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* Who missed the catch at Bury ?’ 

*‘ Ay, and who bowled at anything 
but the wicket down m Kent”’ 

The looks of some of the M CC, 
who had lost their money contrary 
to all calculation on these several 
matches, must have been amusing to 
sce —The two players never had an 
opportunity of sellmg any more 
matches from that day forth 

‘I have seen things quite as bad 
ina milder form,’ sad Mr Felix ‘I 
remember once an express expected 
on the morning of a Kent match, to 
say whether Wenman could play or 
not Two gentlemen (?) walked 
down to the gate at Lord’s for the 
earliest information The reply was, 
“ Wenman i» too 11] to play ” “ That’s 
a pity,” was the remark, “but you 
and I need say nothing aboutit 1 
think we can now aftord to back 
England” Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to bet agamst Kent" 

This, and actions of the same kind, 
eomimon inen fe<c7 18 not honest, how- 
ever fastuonable , and we eannot for- 
eet that more than onec they have 
been quoted to us, with the com- 
ment, ‘Now pray, su, which 1s 
worse ?”” But let us turn trom tlus 
unpleasant subject 

Lord Fredenck Beauclerk 1s the 
greatest name in cricket He wasa 
frequent attendant at Lord’s, either 
as a player or a looker on, for nearly 
sixty years Avivid description of Ins 
lordship, as the very picture of hie, 
activity, and spirits, has more than 
once crossed our mind, when at lus 
last days he appeared at Lord’s only 
in his brougham, and always, as it 
seemed, with a lady-nurse at 
side, lookang a striking illustration 
of the strong man becoming weak- 
ness at the last 

Lord Fredernck’s batting was 
certainly not supenor to Mr 
Budd’s, his fielding, usually at 
short slip, was not so good In- 
deed, as to Mr Budd, Clarke said 
he remembered him the best fields- 
man he had ever seen, having 
played against him at Nottngham, 
when Mr Budd caught nine at 
middle wicket But, nevertheless, 
Thomas Beagley, we have no doubt, 
spoke the general feelmg of the 
players of his day, when he said 
that Lord Frederick would have been 


first chosen. Caldecourt said tho 
same. Lord Fredemck was the best 
bowler of hus day at Cambridge, but 
was not there distin ed as a hat. 
The story 1s that the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, seeang him bowl at Cam- 
brilge, brought him out at Lord’s. 
In batting his lordship was a very 
casy, graceful player, formed on the 
model of Beldham. He played 
thirty-five seasons, and yet scored 
s0 well up to the last, that Ins 
average was the inghest on record. 
No doubt an average there 16 a 
very uncertain enterion Mr Ward 
used to complam that tho manager 
of matches had a great advantage mn 
puttmg himself in when the hght, 
the bowling, or the time of day was 
moro favourable To be told to go 
m at a quarter to seven o’clock in 
the evening tries your average hard, 
as compared with the man who can 
reseive himself for the next mormpg 
Again, a pood average 1s all in 
favour ot the man who thinks more of 
his own mnings than of the game 
Beldham told us that he ‘could never 
half play unless runs were really 
wanted’ And this 1s very charac- 
teristic of a great player ‘Therefore, 
without depreciating Lord Frederick, 
we think it fair to observe, that while 
his position and his talent placed 
lim high over all, he had no shght 
advantage in the score books 
John Sparks told us that Lord 
Frederick lost all fondness tor bowl- 
ing from the time that Ilammond 
set the example of runmng in to 
slow bowling Hammond once hit 
back a ball so hard, that it whizzed 
dangerously past lus lordship’s head. 
Mr Budd also said that there was 
something so powerful and menacing 
about Lambert’s nttmpeg—standing, 
as he used to do, so as to cover much 
ground before his crease, and swing- 
ing his bat m a wide-sweeping circle 
—that it was rather trying to the 
nerves of a bowler We have else- 
where mentioned that we saw George 
Parr, when trying his best to dis- 
of Carpenter near the end of 
18 famous innings—97, on the side 
of the Unmted—shrink without at- 
temptmg to catch a swift return 
from Carpenter Carpenter after- 
wards told us that he hit the ball so 
sharply, he should not have been 
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afraid of any man’s catching 1. 
However, Parr was then past his 
quickest days, or we should have 
expected an attempt under all cir- 
cumstances What we have related 
of Hammond was not the only 
danger to which Lord Fredenck was 
exposed during his long career. He 
broke a finger at Nottingham, and 
was threatened with lock-jaw. He 
had been scolding Sherman for slack 
play, and the next ball that came to 

Sherman threw hard with a 
vi 


engeance. 
Beagley and Caldecourt both said 


that his lordship was truly valuable 
as a general—not least because he 
was sure to be obeyed. Still he was 
a perfect judge of the game, and, 
said Beagley, ‘he did find out a 
man’s hit so very soon,’ and set his 
field to foil 1+ without loss of time. 
Lord Frederick used to say of 
Budd, that he always wanted to 
win .the game off one hit. The 
truth was, Budd was a man of 
commanding strength and quick- 
ness, and he confessed to us—‘ I 
used to dehght in hard rae and. 
to see the ring obliged to back 
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farther and further as I warmed 
m my play. To step in to an over- 
prtched ball, and drive with all the 
impetus of my heavy bat, weighing 
three pounds of good stuff, was my 
favourite play.’ Lord Fredenck 
might naturally envy that dashing, 
powerful style, which was not im the 
nature of his play, yet his lordship 
was a compact, strongly-built man, 
large about the loms, and one of the 
best men at a hundred-yard race, ot 
which he ran no small number—tive 
feet nme mches high, and waighing 
about eleven and a half stone. 

Lord Frederick was one of the 
slowest of the slow bowlers of that 
day Mr Budd was certamly slow 
enough to make good bowhng, but 
Lord Frederick was slower stall; 
but, being a good judge of play, 

atching within an inch of where 

e desired to pitch, with a delivery 
which caused a quick rise, ho was 
very effective, especially mm days 
when going m to hit had not be- 
come fhe fashion. 

Sparks said Hammond showed 
the way to beat it by steppmg im, 
and slow bowling disappeared At 
the end of its long reign there was 
one man who had practised til 
he brought it to great perfection ; 
but he was bit off directly, and al- 
most broke his heart about 16 But 
the thing was then found out, and 
slow bowhng for the time was no 
good at all Old Sherman would 
somehmes walk quwetly in the 
moment the ball was out of the 
bowler’s hand This was not wise. 
still 1t made no difference to Sher- 
man, for if the ball proved well 
pitched up, Sherman was ready to 
hit it, and if not, he would stand 
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and play it just as coolly as if still 
on his ground 

But a few more words of our old 
friend Mr. Budd, against whom, with 
the Lansdowne Club, we have played 
some very pleasant matches, and 
have a distmct remembrance of him 
when he was still the quickest runner 
on the ground. His off-htting was 
very brilhant when we first remem- 
ber him. He has more than once 
made nine by one hit—once at Wool- 
wich, when the best of tieldsmen, 
Mr Parry, went after the ball; he 
also bit clean out of the old Lord’s 
Ground on the site of Dorset Square. 
Lord said he would give twenty 
pounds if ever any man did thus 
prove the insufficiency of his ground. 
Budd claimed the money for the be- 
nefit of the players, who crowded 
round to tell him what he had won. 
But Lord was shabby, and would not 
pay them— pleading, we suppose, 
that he spoke im a figurative sense 

Mr. Budd holdimg an appointment 
in the War Office, played im all the 
great matches at Marylebone from 
the year 1805 to1825. He then left 
sia but haa 0 the cyes of 
many by making his appearance 
with the Wanstead Park Eleven 
in x837. The success of his bowl- 
ing in the first imnings made 
the veteran rather chucklo at the 
thought of showing that old ways 
were sometimes best, but next in- 
nmngs Mr Ward went in with Mr 
Charles Taylor, and then Mr Budd's 
game wasup. Of course Mr Ward 
knew all about it, having regularly 
encountered him for many years.— 
Mr Budd played full fifty years in 
town and country, playing for Purton 
agamst Marlborough College in 1851. 
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SOFT, thoughtful face, mellow 
and olive tinted, cavernous 
eyes, dreamy, yet full of a subdued 
power, which hint at the true artis- 
tic embers glowmg steadily behind ; 
an ar of that romantic digmty, 
dashed with a tone of melancholy, 
which somehow fills every Itahan 
face; a short, dark beard, trained, 
heart-shape, out of Titian or Porde- 


none; a spare figure; a staturo 
something over middle s1Ze — this 
is famous Guiseppe Verdi, the most 

pular composer in Europe, as he 
fies been imprisoned 1n the focal lens 
of M. Disder1 of Paris, and multi- 
pled m innumerable curtes de visite. 

Thais, too, 1s that Guiseppe Verdi 
who came to London for the late 
festival, and was so unhandsomely 
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dealt with the distinguished = 
,onages whe bed the direction of the 
solemnity. It was unfortunate that 
the old ‘ ent pone ae hoof should 
have been protruded on such an oc- 
camon; and this rebuffed Crowned 
ficad of the opera, so ungracious @ 
memory of British appreciation of 
lus rank. Contrasted, too, with that 
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noble recognition of the Peerage of 
Art which he will find abroad—that 
profound homage—that profuse en- 
noblement of what is already en- 
nobled—this practical, commercial 
treatment must have come upon the 
artist with surprise, and perhaps 
amusement To such unfortunate 
acts as these we owe the ‘ nation of 


ad 


shopkeepers,’ and other hbels of the 
hke uncomphmentary nature. For 
this reason, in any domes of the 
grand artistic world, is England un- 
ceremomously left out. The destiny 
of music 1s regulated not at London, 
but at Pans, Vienna, or Milan. No 
composer dreams of bringing out his 
work at Covent Garden, but at La 
Scala, or in the Rue Lepeltier, or 
the Qpera Comaue. No maestro 


dreams of composing his opera for 
the public of London, nor does he 
care to solicit the musical suffrages 
of that great constituency Albion 
— perfidious musically, as well as in 
other directions —1s outside the 
charmed pale Certainly it 1s to be 
lamented that we are not a little 
more magnificent and less mercan- 
tile in our artistic government. In 
foreign countnes the opera is a grand 
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institution of state To be director 
is to be a sort of musical Pnme 
Mimster, and rules superbly or falls 
splendidly or with digmty It 18 
known that two kings competed for 
the honour of making Meyerbeer a 
beron; and the great master was 
persuaded to arrange the matter by 
allowing the monarch of his own 
fatherland to have the preference 

Verdi 1s about the most popular 
of these musical Crowned Heads, 
and as there 1s now a dangerous 
heresy spreading abroad that the 
huge public 1s about the best judge 
of what pleases the huge public 
itself, this may be taken as no mean 
test of merit <A few years back 
there was actually what might be 
called a Verdi jubilee year, when 
this famous composer was m posscs- 
sion of almost every opera-house 1n 
Europe The roving Enghlshman, 
with his flaming Murray m hand, 
stops before the door of the Apollo 
Theatre at Rome, whose walls are 
washed by the yellow Tiber, and 
reads that this evening will be played 
‘The Masked Ball’ ‘Then gomg 
down to Naples, by vetturino, he 
will think of spending his first even- 
ing at St. Carlo, and will find that 
trnculent Conde di Luna, in his pic- 
turesque white cloak, pursuing his 
vindictive design 1n the lawless spirit 
of the middle ages. He will travel 
on to Florence and find the same 
opera before him at the Pergola 
At Sienna, at Bologna, the lyrical 
drama has been languishing by rea- 
son of unappreciated novelties, but 
the skilful impressario, feeling the 
pulse of the tame, has fallen back 
upon the robust ‘ Troubadour,’ and is 
fast fillhng up his exhausted coffers 
At Pams there 1s ‘ Repnse d’il 
Trovatore ,’ and at the Grand Opera 
it has been taken mto a French 
atelier, where French workmen have 
altered it imto ‘Le Trouvére,’ to be 
declaumed by stmdent Rogér At 
St. Petersburgh, Bucharest, 1t was 
the same Here was a true hyving 
apotheosis—to say nothmg of the 
canonization by organ-murder, and 
the universal mharmonious razzia 
made on select morceaux by profes- 
sors of that instrument. 

This notable composer is by birth 
Parmesan, and came into the world 


ble town called 
A te duchy, which 
geographers have not thought while 
to set down on their maps. noe 
parents were mere peasants, an 
could not afford to have him taught 
reading or tho ordmary elements of 
education However, an honest 
nest of his pansh took a fancy to 
mm and taught him these nocessary 
branches, with, moreover, such httle 
music as he knew himeclf, so that, 
by-and-by, he was confounded by 
this wonderful pupil composing mi- 
litary marches and bits of church 
music for festivals In these cases 
the old story but repeats itself. 
The next step is to reach some city 
where there may be @& proper open- 
ing for all these bnlhant mifts, and 
young Verdi contrives to push for- 
ward to Milan, where he becomes a 
musical drudge and slaves at giving 
lessons at tenpence an hour As 
usual, too, came the first chance, 
and the silken cord swung past 
over his head He caught it, and 
Merelh, of the Great Scala Theatre, 
tossed him a lhbretto and bade lim 
poe what stuff was in him “In 
taly every music master has wiitten 
his opera, or cun, his opera hope- 
less mediocritics in most instances, 
yet shill with a wonderful dash and 
happy simulation of the grand man- 
ner of better men. They can all 
tal/e m music, at least, and can utter 
their ideas with a marvellous fluency, 
though the language may not be of 
the best. The hbretto that was 
flung to him was ‘Oberto di San 
Bonifacio,’ and an opera succecded. 
Of course, beyond the ‘ puc’s’ of an 
enthusiastic audience, there was no 
substantial reward—success was the 
money with which he was paid But 
he was bidden to try his hand on 
another work, but just at this criti- 
cal pomt his wife dicd—a beautiful 
woman, to whom he was tenderly 
attached—and the disorder of his 
mind was reflected fatally 1n his 
new work, the ‘Giorno di Regno.,’ 
‘One Day’s Reign’ has the distinc- 
tion of bemg the only work of 
Verdi’s that has failed. Nota whit 
discouraged, he set to work seriously 
to consider his own shortcomings, 
betook himself to a severe course of 
study of all the great literary mas- 


at a httie contem 
Bussetto, in the 
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ters, read and re-read Dante, Ariosto, 
and all the great lyrists of different 
countnes, aud thus became pene- 
trated with the true poetic fire. 
This may have been but a fanciful 
theory of Ins admirers, yet 1t has 
always acerned to me that some such 
reason would give the key to that 
peculur effect of lis operas, and 
their truly lyncal power and inspi- 
ration. 

‘Nabueco’ was his next effort—a 
stately subject, which he handled, 
as the French say, magestralement. 
It was a genuine success However, 
it brought him more fame than 
money Still, eighty pounds in the 
city of Milan 1s acceptable enough, 
and gocs a long way It was more 
valuable too, as earnest, for, from 
that moment, he was pursued with 
importunity by a perfect mob of 
directors From that hour he had 
got his foot upon the steps of the 
musical throne, and very shortly 
after was seated firinly, with the 
sceptre in his hand Since then he 
has ruled with an amiable musical 
despotism , and, curious to say, his 
long reign has produced no lassitude 
in lus subjects, who are only greedy 
for a contmuance of this harmonious 
yoko 

From ths time forth his n 
never rested, and he sent forth & 
steady and unflagging stream of 
music, never interrupted for a mo- 
ment. Huis work is represented by 
twenty-four operas im _ seventcen 
years, not by any means too rapid 
a rate of production for a man to 
whom a portion of daily compesihon 
18 as hecessary as his daily eating 
and dmnkmg The action of genrus 
33 more or less rapid In eloquence, 
both of poetry and music, ideas only 
crowd too fast, though, afterwards, 
there 1s room for the (ime 7abor and 
careful chastening But this is a 
very different specd from that of 
the hero of a hundred operas, Don- 
m7ectti, who would dash in a couple 
of acts in a mght. 

Next followed ‘Ernan,’ based on 
Victor Hugo’s play produced at the 
Fenice Theatre m Venice, and the 
‘Two Foscan,’ written specially for 


the great Roman Theatre, the 
Apollo. ‘Jean D’Are’ and these 
two & operas were the re- 


sult of one year’s work. Follows 
then—to give a bald chronological 
enumeration— Alzire,’ at Naples, m 
1845; ‘ Attila,’ at the same place, m 
1846; ‘Macbeth, at the Pergola 
Theatre, Florence, in 1847, the 
‘ Masnadien,’ at London, in the same 
year, the ‘ Jerusalem,’ a recasting 
of the ‘Lombardi’ accotding to 
French taste and canons, the ‘ Cor- 
saro,’ at Tneste, in 1848, the ‘ Bat- 
tagha di Legnano,’ for the Apollo at 
Rome, m the year of revolutions 
1848, ‘Luisa Miller,’ at Naples, m 
1849, ‘Stiffeho,’ at Trieste, in 1850; 
‘Rigoletto, at Venice, nN 1851, 
‘Trovatore,’ at Rome, m 1853; ‘ La 
Traviata,’ at Venice, m the same 
year, ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,’ at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, 1n the year 
of 1ts Exposition, together with 
‘ Aroldo,’ ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ ‘ La 
Vendetta nm Domino,’ ahas ‘ Il Ballo 
in Maschera,’ both written for Rome, 
and two operas still m hus desk, ‘ Il 
Re Lear,’ and ‘La Sforza di Des- 
tino,’ make up a tolerably accurate 
list of this master’s compositions 

Of these, only three may be said to 
have failed, namely, ‘ Alzire,’ ‘Un 
Giorno di Regno,’ and ‘ Il Corsaro’— 
not very many reverses out of such 
a tide of victomes ‘Macbeth,’ be- 
sides its agreeable incidents of abun- 
dant pecuniary profits, entailed on 
him the fatigue of coming before the 
curtain no less than thirty times, 
to say nothmg of the rough and 
inconvenient admiration of insane 
Venetian youths, with mountains of 
bouquets and serenades, and hust- 
ling the maestro home m triumph. 

His début mm France brought 
him the Cross of the Legion; and 
the special opera which he com- 

sed for Paris, the grade of Officer 
in that Order The bait of Capel- 
meister to the Emperor at Vienna 
was held out to him m vain, but he 
1s said not to care for such distinc- 
tions. The little effete Duchy of 
Parma, which should reasonably 
have been grateful to him for brmg- 
ing it some notonety, dechned to 
bestow on him her Grand Cross, 
through a feeble Bourbon piece of 
etiquette, that he had not submus- 
sively sued forit. But through all 
this European éclat lus heart, like 
that of a musical Goldsmith, kept 
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fondly turning to the little pastoral 
corner where he was , and a 
slice of that precious eighty 
ands which his first paying work 
rought him went to purchase the 
httle lowly chaumiére in the mg- 
gardly duchy where he was born. 
As the eighty pounds expanded, 
with fresher and more famous 
works, into hundreds and thousands, 
so did the lands and stone, pines 
and hills, which were mm view of the 
httle chaumzére, spread out into an es- 
tate, and the maestro, turning his qua- 
vers and his crotchets into fair Italian 
earth, became a territorial seigneur— 
the darhbng wish of every Italan 
man and woman of music So Co- 
lettz, most passionate and dramatic 
of baritones, hves on his Sabine 
farm, near to Rome, 2n which he 
wisely invested his wt m alt ban- 
tonic , and yet, now and again, from 
pure affection for his old calling, 
puts on the ermine and cnmson of 
the Doge of Venice, and pours vut 
his very heart in the des g pro- 
test of the luckless #oscurz So, 
too, with Colm, also a terntomal 
tenor And this Maestro Verdi 
loves not so much the roar and 
whirl of the o house, and the 
complhments of titled virtuosl, as 
that early Italian scene, where it 1s 
said the harvests are got in poeti- 
cally by musical reapers, to choruses 
from ‘ La Traviata’ and ‘ Il Trova- 
tore ’ 

It will hardly be suspected that 
Italy, which 1s titularly the Land of 
Song, but scarcely claums to be the 
land of money, should be found by 
them the most profitable musical 
hunting-grounds. The _ treasuries 
of London, Paris, and Vienna en- 
gulph the singing birds of Italy as 
in a delicious pecuniary maelstrom , 
but composers she draws back 
again into her own rich bosom. It 
is a happy thing, after all, that this 
inspired callimg should not bring 
pure destitution m its wake, but 
should be Sey treated and 
aire haign y & BS iginieies beer 

oets may fi upon a pl 
tance, but the successful com- 

is a sultan. Here are a few 
gures which will make our humble 
guild of tune-writers gasp. 

Our famous maestro’s favourite 


the gratest yaane. i comcthing 
e is some 
after this order. Ricordi, the great 
music-seller of Mhlan, the huge 
entrepreneur of singers, and general 
dabbler in all musical ‘securities,’ 
takes the ‘ ’ of the opera from 
him at a sum—say of two thousand 
four hundred pounds (sixty thou- 
sand francs) his in itself is not 
an indifferent ‘prime,’ but there 1s a 
shght tile to the agreement 
under the head of ‘ dvrts d’ auteur,’ 
which 1s the most fruitful portion of 
the bargain. There are some eighty 
theatres in Italy, and with nearly 
all these the farmer contracts for a 
season’s representation at—say two 
hundred pounds a season ‘This in 
a rough way would represent from— 
say from eight to ten thousand 
pounds, and taking it that there 
are three seasons in the year, 1t will 
be secn what a musical gold-mune a 
new Verdi opera must prove And 
of these handsome profits just one- 
half passes to the composer under 
the pleasant euphonism of drodts 
Wauteur. 

Meyerhbeer, admittedly a pro- 
founder musician, with whom an 
opera 18 the patient labour of ten 
years, not reaped the same 
golden harvest. His music 1s, as it 
were, of an harmonious scholastic 
divinity, and too strong a meat for 
the ordinary babes of boxes and 

arterre His ‘Robert, acknow- 
edged to be his most successful, 
brought him in twenty-five years 
scarcely fifteen hundred pounds. 
This was under the rather nggardly 
system of ‘authors’ mnghts’ in 
France, which 1s yet a marvel of 
prodigahty compared with our own, 
which stood for the modest remune- 
ration of ten pounds a mght for the 
earlier performances, reduced to four 
pounds for the later ones. It was 
said to have brought the Grand 
Opera House of Pans over a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

Every musician will have re- 
marked that this famous maestro, 
Guiseppe Verdi, has introduced with 
his music a new ‘manner.’ There 
was ‘a manner’ common to Rossini 
and Bellini, Donnizeth, Mercadante, 
and others. They manipulated their 
operas pretty much the same 
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‘overture, the regula 

with their symphonies and flourishes, 
the duets, quartets, and trios, making 
@ neat bit of operatic marquetry, but 
put together fully as much with a 
view to detached performance on 
drawmuig-rvom boards as for a stage. 
With Donizetti, at least, there was 
always an uarriére pensée for the 
music-shops, but Verdi was a re- 
vyolutionist 

There 18 @ remarkable German 
book, written by one who has been 
dended as the prophet of the music 
of the future, and whose rough, un- 
courteous treatment, on a visit of 
invitation, 18 another piece of un- 
handsome musical conduct our Lon- 
don world need not boast of The 
theones of Richard Wagner, however 
unfortunate m his own personal ex- 
cuiphfication, seem to have had 
enormous influence over the Italian’s 
mind, without, however, being dis- 
figured by any of the absurd 
extravagance developed im the per- 
formunces of the German It 1s 
unhkely that Verd: should have 
studicd these Teutonic theories 11 
18 more probable that he arrived at 
them hy his own mstinct, and a 
sense that here was the true basis of 
opera niusic EKven unmusical minds 
will understand this principle = It 
may be explained in a sentence or two 

Music 1s but a mode of expression, 
linuted certainly, but of wonderful 
power and imtensity It may be 
used, therefore, much as the poct 
uses language and the pamter paimt- 
ing—as an imperfect represcntation 
of what 1s within, in the mind = It 
naturally struck, then, the reformers 
in opera—-the Pre-Raphaehtes as they 
may be called—that the shape and 
even the spimt of opera, as they 
found it, was very artificial and con- 
ventional. 

That here were duets and anas, 
excellent as compositions, but cold 
and valueless as expressive of the 
situation where they were placed ; 
that every piece was cast too much 
m the same arbitrary mould, and 
that, in short, to take one example 
to serve for all the rest, 1t was avery 
poor and bald translation of the 
whirl and passion of a cnsis in the 
last. act, which should suspend the 


action for a long and formal sym- 
phony; should then advance the 
soprano heroine to the footlights and 
measure out to her so many bars of 
slow melody; should then measure 
out to the hero tenor Ais allowance 
of precisely an equal amount of 
bars, should then work the two 
voices together m harmonious thirds ; 
and finally, after a handsome shake 
and flourish apiece, land both on the 
final chord. A httle reflection will 
show many more pomts where this 
regulation pipeclay, as if may be 
called, prevails 

Now the method of the Itahan is 
something after this manner. He 1s 
said to have a poetic mind, and to 
dehght specially m the works of 
Victor Hugo He seizes on a stirrmg 
tale of passion, reads and re-reads it, 
gets satiated, as it were, with its 
spirit and fire, and then begins to 
write under its influence He does 
with his notes precisely as the poet 
does with his language —he makes 
it the speech of his characters He 
docs not heed all these unmeanmng 
and fatal conventional breaks, and 
in such a duet as was but now de- 
scribed, makes his hero and herome 
exhibit their feelings as persons who 
were gifted with musical voices, but 
not speech, would do It 1s not, 
after all, ‘in the eternal fitness of 
things’ that such should alw «ys be 
the unchangmeg shape of a duet. 
Those who would see how magni- 
ficently this prmeciple may be ilus- 
trated, and the old formalty ex- 
ploded, should hearken to the superb 
duet mn the ‘Ballo im Maschera’ 
Thus 1t 1s that Verdi has produced 
perfect poems—a lttle megular m 
Shape, but each tinged with a pe- 
cuhar hue of its own MHearken to 
the famous duet from ‘ Macbeth,’ 
even 13 & drawing-room, and the 
emotion 1s, ‘ How dramatic! whatan 
exact translation of the situation 

Take the famous paimter, Turner, 
Verdi has several ‘manners,’ which, 
however, may be reduced to two or 
three very broad and distinct styles. 
The resemblance to the paimter 
spreads over more poimts than one, 
for the composer 1s eminently a 
gorgeous colourist, and plays as 
many tricks with Ins rch, luscious 
music as did the eccentric painter. 


Verdi and his Music. 


His earlier o , utterly anknown 
in England, y the old manner- 
jams of the penod— the bald and 
formal stereotyped accompamment 
—hillock-shaped—and the mevitable 
premomtory symphony or prelude 
to every arr. Agam, when his 
herome 18 m serious tronble or 
difficulties, she lays her mind to tho 
situation and finds rehcf in an ex- 
Inbition of copies, floumshes, and 
bravura. Still, a good deal of the 
new vigour breaks through this 
yococco disguise, so that the pure 
Verdi element does not begm to 
show itself until the production ot 
‘Nabucco,’ ‘ Lombard,’ ‘Ernam, the 
‘Due Foscan,’ and ‘ Attila.’ In 
these are those sigmificant Verdi 
marks and tokens which first drew 
attention to his powers—the tre- 
mendous unison passages — where 
the brazen squadrons of the orchestra 
bray m untar and overwhelming 
rivalry with the voices on the stage, 
and the fresh, bold, and surpnsing 
shapes which his melodiestake Yet 
even now, m the ‘ Lombard.’ and 
‘Ernani’ especially, there 1s an old- 
fashioned tinge ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Attila,’ 
‘Rigoletto,’ the ‘Trovatore,’ repre- 
sent a more solid and yet profounder 
style of music, with something of 
a German soldity, strongly com- 
bmed with an Italian flow of melody. 
Tims 18 his second manner, which 
has been gradually imtensifymg 
through the whole series of his later 
operas. 

There 1s a very pleasing feature 
in famous foreign opera houses—the 
reasonable pnde and affection with 
which works specially composed for 
them are regarded and _ fostered 
Thus ‘ Robert le Diable’ belongs 
imperishably to the Grand Opera. 
The ‘ Robert’ traditions are kept 
alive, its past glones are talked of 
with reverence and relish, and the 
result 18 that nowhere can so effec- 
fave a representation be placed on 
the stage. Thus, too, the ‘Due 
Foscar’ belongs specially to Rome, 
where there 1s occasionally reprise 
of this noble opera, with that pas- 
sionate baritone of Coletta’s, before 
alluded to. In ths pathetic com- 
posrhion has Verdi caught the whole 
power and emotional struggle of the 
story. Nothing can be more touch- 
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ing than the mournfal declamation 
of the aged Doge, from whom the 
stern laws of the Repubhe are 
separahng his son. The iri 
entreaties of the wretched father— 
m the famous Finale—now conjar- 
ing this, now that member of the 
Council of Ten, and the angry re- 
crimination of those terrible minis- 
ters, could not be more powerfully 
or so intelhmbly expressed an the 
most impassioned hnes of spoken 
tragedy. Now, long after, the 
clouds roll away, and the huge 
mtenor of that Apollo Opera House, 
upon the Tibur, opens, and the 
orchestral thunders roll and swell, 
and the hghts burn dumly, and the 
noble Roman lords and ladies look 
down from their sacred ter, while 
the brave old Doge, Coletti, pours 
out a passionate bantone from his 
very heart 

Vhe ‘Trovatore’ 1s surely in 
music what the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ is im Romance Familiar even 
to sahety, 1t 1s ever welcome Hack- 
neyed, worn threadbare, ground and 
ground agam upon vilt and debasing 
street organs, which 18 cnough to 
set us m direct hostilty to the 
noblest air ever wmitten, wo stall 
hearken to it with a sort of affection. 
Like Scott’s noble verdict on Doctor 
Goldsmith’s famous romance, we 
shall lsten to 1t in youth and im 
age, and bless the memory of tho 
man who knows so well how to 
reconcile us to human nature. 
Through 1¢ runs a soft even current 
of melody and one can fancy, the 
traveller in foreign countries, wearied. 
with his day’s journey, turnimg into 
the Scala Theatre for a draught of 
this music, soothing and tranqu1)iz- 
ing as a fragrant cigar The grand 
unwashed in the Olympus of the 
Dublin Opera House, know every 
note of this famous work—even the 
abstruser bits and a spasmodic 
flutter, and noisy agitation, with 
difficulty hushed down, rustles 
round their heavenly abode, as the 
symphonies of welcome and chenshed. 
bits set in. 

With a stramed and horrible 
story, yet what suitable tone and 
eolour in the music! To his stones, 
does this master always fit on a 
gorgeous suit—which yet exhibits 


of the burning—which seems lit up 
as it goes along with lurid flashes 
of harmony: especially where that 
witch beara the name of ‘ Garica.’ 
Above all, it will be noted as an 
instance of this master’s art, and 
thorongh appreciation of his story, 
what an atmosphere of growing 
gloom he has cast over the closing 
porticn of the story, deepening at 
every instant. 

That opera of Light Ladies and 
Gentlemen, over which the battle 
of morals has been fought, but not 
won, has still charms of its own. 
and in the dust and fierceness of the 
contest, ce has 
done to the music. 
markable the vein of sentament that 
runs through it all. Its gayest airs 
have an undercurrent of melancholy 
—and the ively dance music, piquant 
and boisterous has still a kind of 
sad remmuscence concealed. The 
introduction so tuneful and mourn-~ 


© Rim on Boorcane we 
be introduced to the Brite, eras, 
-—which kaa been held to he a little 


key. It has taken firm in the 
City, where it is ‘ 2 
> seanon after season. iC is 
an ill of what may be called 


he has art- 
fully and taught his deli- 
cate public to relish. 


strument is elevated. A compari- 
son of one of Donizetti’s hght operas 
with the ‘ Ballo,’ would be startling 
in this respect. the meagre con- 
ventionahty of the accompaniment 
bang in the one after a mere 
mechanical formula which any jour- 
neyman could put in. Happily, 
too, in this new vem, our composer 
has got md of certain pecuharities 
which 1t was fashionable to decry im 
him—obstreperous bursts of bass, 
braying unison ,» and shrill 


and powerful combmaton— melo- 
dious, smooth, grand, and éntensely 
dramatic. The true musician— 
even the fathful but intolerant 
follower of the old Fath of Mozart 
and Beethoven—must own to there 
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ewe «NN a certain morning in 
mE this month of February, 
‘a. when Paterfamihas do- 
| / scends to his early d~ 
Za! getner before repairing 
- tothe City at 9 A M., 
he will probably muss 
oe somothing trom his 
Yee breakfast-table. It will 
® not be the hot rolls, 
® which have just arrived 
i crisp and smoking from 
& the baker’s round thc 
if corner. It will not he 
the broiled ham, which 
» asserts 1f8 presence 
with a fragrant odour 
= —nor the eggs, nor the 
e toast, nor the coffce, 
nor the muffins — no, 
nor yet the ‘ Times 


‘ 


| NI 
YY 


- Ge | wanting ? Let us von- 
Ree, me ture a guess, when he 
a 7am, says to ag (who is 
ee abe yl ‘ : in the family 
ca rc eer o letters this 

morning ?’ and Jane answers, ‘ Please, sir, the lettersie not come yet.’ 
hat empin ag ei esipraeepcees will say, ‘ Bless wi dervag ae yet! Reuter 
wouder what makes so late this morning!’ And Jane, wi 


charming dissim ic of her sex, ma; ly that she is sure 
she can’t tell, and that ‘it have been sicuctiinea’ oe @ekia to 





a on ~~ 


that effect, 
But Master Charlie, whose infantile sagacity no sccident escapes—-who 
always knows all about It, and is ready to tell us, as soon as the domestic 
has left the room exctlaims— 
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carry* And I’ve sent ont to Jaw- 
lana mayor, who lcked me so last 
half, and Pcg has sent one to I 
know who—don’t I, Peg ?—and cook 
has sent one, I’m sure, for I saw it 
on the dresser the other day—such 
a stunner'—a great red heart hed 
up with blue nbbons, and an arrow 
sticking 1n 1f on one side! and , 

‘ Pooh, h! nonsense" exclaims 
Paterfamilias, a little nettled at the 
postal delay ‘ Foolhsh custom 
What’s the day of the month? 
Fourteenth? Ah! yes, to be sure, 
soitis Very foolish custom Never 
heard of such a thing when I was a 
young m ’ (sentence interrupted 
by a dissyllabic rap at the strect 
door). ‘Ah! there 1t is at last" 
And then there will probably be a 
shght scufflung in the lobby, and, if 
the breakfast-rvom door 1s open, we 
shall hear, ‘ Tuppence to pay on 
this, please!’ or,‘ Lor! Mr Postman, 
ain’t you got none for me? &c , kc, 
with other badimage between that 
functionary and Jane, who wears, 
by-the-way, the most saucy, coquet- 
tish little caps you ever saw 

Tius httle scene m domestic hfe 
may happen, I say, before many 
days are over, though I fear the 
feast of St Valentine 1s not ob- 
served so uniformly as it was some 
twenty years ago Do you not re- 
member, O Lector dilectissime! your 
youthful feelings on that auspicious 
morn? How much of the previous 
week had you spent in composing 
those wonderful stanzas in honour 
of Miss Jones—stanzas in which we 
inay be sure that ‘eyes’ and ‘ prize,’ 
* voice’ and ‘ choice,’ ‘delight’ and 
‘bnght,’ ‘smile’ and ‘ wile,’ oc- 
curred in their appropriate places! 
Or if your feeble muse were tardy 
in her 1 tzons, was there not 
that charming copy of Moore’s Son- 
nets (bound in green morocco) to 
consult? How many acrostics 
could you have written on the 
names of Fanny, Alice, and Matilda, 
if they had not unfortunately con- 
tained an unequal number of letters, 
and thus umperilled the symmetry 
of your verse? Had you the least 
rmattermg of the limner’s art, you 
pstraghtway sought to embelli 

* On Feb. 14ta, 1856, 618,000 letters 
passed through the Post Office. 








your ‘ Bath post’ with floral deco- 
ration—illummated initial letters 
with such shall that nothmg but the 
context explained their meaning 
Or, failing that accompbshment, 
what could not money purchase 
the way of valentmes® There was 
your eighteenpenny valentine, with 
@ garland of forget-me-nots around 
a pink heart transfixed in the usual 
manner (observe that the feathered 
dart always passes through the 
cardiac region in an oblique direc- 
tion, and comes out neatly on the 
other side) there was your half- 
crown valentine, m which roses were 
plentifully antroduced, whose shrul> 
leaves, when lifted up, disclosed in 
turn words embodying some such: 
sentiment as 


* Be— ro— Me—For—Ever —True, 
And—I1—W ill— Be— 'he—Same—Tvo— You ” 


There was your five-shilling valen- 
tine, which included a lyme and 
amatory poem printed in gilt let- 
ters, and a huge dahlia with a cotton 
calyx designed in bold defiance of 
Linneus, inasmuch as it hfted up 
into a kind of young landing-net, 
disclosing through its meshes a 
gentleman in a painfully blue coat 
and canary-coloured waistcoat sit- 
ting with the object of his affections 
In an arbour of trells-work, under 
the 1mmediate surveillance of a little 
winged infant, who hovered above 
the pair, with nothing on but a bow 
and arrow There was your ten- 
shilhng valentine, which comprised 
all these concerts, in addition to the 
luxury of emboased paper lace, and 
an envelope to match And, finally, 
there was your guimea valentine, 
which reached a pot of splendour 
unequalled in the annals of sta- 
tionery, was kept in a little box by 
itself, deliciously perfumed, and only 
oe ha select customers. Further 

an we supposed, epistolary 
magnificence could not be eaevied: 
There was a rumour, indeed, once 
at our school that one of the upper 
boys had a relative who had heard 
somewhere m India of there bemg 
such a thing as a two-guinea valen- 
tine. But the notion was scouted 
as absurd, and one which could have 
only resulted from a morbid ten- 
dency to Oriental fiction. 
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‘What mystery hung over these 
gorgeous documents! what wilful 
perversion of caligraphy appeared 
In the direction on the envelope' 
Young ladses who usually wrote 
the genteelest, most attenuated 
hand, adopted a free and flowing 
style of pone (an old quill 
pen, held at mght angles to the 
paper,is admirable for this purpose) 
in order to preserve their incognito, 
and love-sck but diffident youths 
imitated their sisters’ writing with 
the same object in view On the 
other hand, the recipients of this 
correspondence were so tery know- 
ing Dick was as ccrtain as he 
stood there that it was one of those 
Miss Larkinetons who had ventured 
to satirize hnm—he knew her 2’s 
well enough (and capital Z’s they 
were, too!), while Bessie vowed 
Vengeance on her cousin Tom for 
presuming to address her in a 
lover’s straun. Ah! the fuss there 
was on that eventful morning, when 
the whole household had valentines 
all round, from our great-aunt Ta- 
bitha down to the domestic But- 
tons! With regard to the former 
cpistle, 1t was committed to the 
flames as soon as opencd, but, from 
private information received, I have 
reason to suppose that it contamed 
a brilhantly-coloured picture repre- 
senting a lady well stricken in years 
mm black mittens and grecn spec- 
tacles, attended by a parrot, a lap- 
dog, and a monkey ‘The dis 
sition of my ancient ielative being 
very austere, and unpleasantly asso- 
ciated, among the younger members 
of the family, with the back-board 
und ‘ Mangnall’s Questions,’ was, if 
I recollect mghtly, set forth m the 
followmg terse and caustic epi- 
gram :— 

*The Rose is red—the Violet, biue 
This mark’s a cross X, aud so are you.” 


As @ rule, your pasquinades were 
sent without a postage stamp to 
insure the additional annoyance of 
a two y disbursement—a con- 
sideration in my Aunt Tab’s case, 
who seldom drew back the rings 
from that long, grim, steel purse of 
hers, unless she was absolutely 
obliged. : 

For those young ladies whose 


frocks had just been allowod to 
rweep the ground, and no longer 
dined at one o’clock, Mr. Postman 
brought dove-coloured, guilt-edged, 
scented billets of a tender character 
I remember a famous quadrilateral 
valentine which was despatched some 
twenty summers since to a Certain 
Person at that period eight year, 
older than myself, but whom Chaving 
since chauged her name, and be- 
come the mother of four clnidren) 
I find, by her own reckoning, to be 
now the same age as her quondam 
wimirer In addition to an exqui- 
sitely= inted group in tho centre of 
my Iciter, there were four couplets 
round the border, which, for pomt, 
sumphety, and depth of sent:ment, 
it appeared to me, after looking 
over two or three hundred at Mag- 
num and Bonwum’s Great Stationery 
Warchouse before breakfast, were 
uneyuailed They ran as fol- 
lows — 
‘ What can I say or send to prove 
‘lo thee my constancy and luve :’ 


At the first reading, I confess, I 
found some difficulty in adapting my 
pronunciation soas to suit the rhyme; 
for if the word ‘ prove’ was read as 
usual, would it not follow that the 
tender passion must be called loove ” 
On the other hand, admittmg the 
modern sound of ‘love’ to be cor- 
rect, could I reconcile it with 
Walker’s Dictionary and my own 
conscience to say priiv? Having 
no doubt, however, that a Certain 
Person (whose accomphshments 
were undoubted) would get over 
the difficulty, I read over with rap- 
ture the concluding lines, which ran 
round three sides of the picture -— 


‘Or how shall I On this the day 
Of Love my ilove For thee display ? 


(This sentence was perhaps a httle 
involved, owing to the author’s pro- 
found contempt for punctuation 
and liberal use of capital letters.) 
It went on :-— 


*Can Pen or Ink or Paper show 
My fixed and Pure affection? NO!!!’ 


I remember thinking that ‘NO’ 

 ooploas tent telling. The heart must, 

ve heen, indeed, of adamant (as I 

tell Her now) that could have re- 
H 3 
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sisted its influence 
wound up nmatly with— 


‘Yet This may erve some Proof to thee, 
Aud spiak in Silent love for Me 


Wall at Is beheved that, m spite 
of tus declaration, M—r-— » Br—wn, 
who must have been porfectly well 
aware who her correspondent was 
(for had 1 not posted the Ictter in 
our own strect?j)—will ait be be- 
heved, I say, that M—r—y Br—wi 
within six months from that date 
actually beeame Mrs Sm—th, and 
now positively langhs whenever I 
allude to the circumstance? Ii that 
i not enough to make any reason- 
able man musogyuist—— But f 
ain digrcossing 

The history of St Valentme, the 
patron sant of lovers, 16 wrapped m 
obscuuity He appears to have becn 
apricst at Rome, and martyied there 
inthe year 270) Butler, m Ins ‘Taives 
of the Samts,” mentions that it was 
ga custom with the aneint Roman 
youth to draw the namcs of girls im 
honew of them goddess Falnuata 
Juno on the asth of February, mm 
exchange for which tsages ecertam 
Roman Cathobe pastors substituted 
the names of saints im billets given 
the das before, viz, on the 14th of 
Febriugaiy IT wonder whether the 
young gentlemen who had just as- 
sumed the toga virus approved the 
change of fasluon—whether they 
cheerfully transferred them devo- 
tions from: Lestia and Mysis to the 
rehquiary? I think there are some 
favoured saints on carth at whose 
fan shrine some votaries are always 
worshipping We canonive them 
salile they hve among us—we bring 
rich and precious gifts of tune and 
hope and energies to lay before 
their feet — suppheate them on 
bended knee, o1 through the penny 
post—bwld castles im the air for 
their acceptance It 1s idolatry, if 
you will, but how old, how vene- 
rable a supershton! More ancent 
than Juggernaut or Vishnu, its 
rites began with human Ife, and 
will last, I suppose, as long as the 
world itself We are never too 
young or too old to fall m love 
That httle mortal there m flowmg 
robes Jumping and crowimg on its 
mother’s arms shall have a sweet- 


The whole 
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heart ere she leaves off pinafores ; 
and Master Tommy, runmng with 
his hoop to school, may cherish, for 
aught we know, a secret passion for 
his httle partner in the last Ts elfth- 
mght quadnlle For my part, I 
confess to have heen profoundly 
jealous at the age of ten, and have 
buttoned a round jacket stoutly 
over a heart which beat for charincrs 
of the saine, and even twice that 
tender age 

Although the afore-mentioned 
Roman gentlemen may have ceased, 
after embracing ther new faith, to 
pay homage on Valentine’s Day to 
the oljects of their affections, it 1s 
eertain that later Chiistians re- 
sumed the practice Misson, wv 
learned traveller who died m Jne- 
land early in the last century, thus al- 
ludes to the fashion in his time — 


‘On the eve of the 14th of February, 
St Vualentime’s Diy, the young tolks in 
Ingland and Scotland, by a very ancient 
custom, celebrate a hittle festival An 
«qual number of maids and bachelors get 
togcther, each wiites them true, or some 
teurgned name upen sepnuate billets, which 
they 1oll up, and draw by way of lots,* 
the muds taking the men’s billets and the 
men the maids’, so that each of the young 
nen lights upon a girl that he calls his 
valentme, and each of the gnis upon a 
young man trhich (sic) she calls heais. By 
this means each has two valentines, but 
the man sticks taster to the valentine that 
15 1iillen to him’ (this I presume might 
depend on the taste of the gentleman and 
relatisxe meiits of the ladies) ‘than to the 
valentine to whom he 1s fallen Fortune 
having thus divided the company mto so 
many couples, the valentines give balls and 
treats to their mistresses, and wear then 
billets several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves, and this little sport often ends wn 
fove’ (You don’t say so, M Musson!) 


Another species of flirtation was 
due to the accidental meeting of any 
two young people at an early hour 
in the day, who thenceforth became 
each other’s valentmes Gay refers 
Hi this custom in the followmg 

es — 


‘I early rose, just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away ; 


* It 1s curious to notice how this draw- 
tng of valentines comeides with the old 
pagan ceremony alluded to above. 
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A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do) ; 
Thee first I spied, and the Arst swaan we see, 
In spite of fortane shall our true-love be ” 


Probably the German ‘ Viellheb- 
chen’ game had 1s origin in a 
suniar tradition. But m this case 
the lovers crack nuts until they find 
a double kernel, of which each takes 
half, and on meeting the next 
morning, whichever remembers first 
to say, ‘Guten morgen, Viellebchen!’ 
has the nght of exacting from the 
other a forfeit, Which (as of course 
the gentleman 1s always gallant 
enough to lose) generally takes the 
form of a handsome present to the 
lady 

And this reminds me that the 
valentine of tormer days generally 
afiorded a more substantial proof of 
regard than the degenerate epistle 
of modern tumes Mr Pepjs re- 
cords in his ‘ Diary’ that on the 
22nd of February, 1661, his wate 
went to Sir W Batten’s, ‘and there 
sat a while, he having the day be- 
tore sent to her ‘ half a dozen pair 
of gloves, and a pair of silk stock- 
ings and garters for her valentines ’ 
On the saint’s anniversary, 81X years 
later, the same worthy remarks — 

‘Tlis mormmg came up to my 
wife’s bedside, I bemg up dressing 
mvself, little Will Mercer to her 
valentine, and brought her name 
written upon blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself, very pretty , 
and we were both well pleased with 
it But I am also this year my 
wife’s valentine, and it will cost me 
5/ but,’ adds honest Samuel with 
@ logic which must sound most 
reasonable to every British matron’s 
ear, ‘ but that I must have laid out af 
we had not been valentines’ There 
i8 a model husband for you! Let 
Brown and Jones, and other gentle- 
men who have entered on the nup- 
tial state remember that 1n place of 
billets-doux another little note may 
be acceptable to mesdames the part- 
ners of their choice, on the 14th 
inst , or indeed at any period of the 
year 

Mr Pepys, further on, noticing 
Mrs. Stuart’s jewels, says: ‘ The 
Duke of York, bemg once her valen- 
tine, did give her a jewel of about 
Sool., and my Lord Mandeville, her 
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valentme this year, a ring of about 
3007” Is 1t not a pity, ladies all, 
that so good, so excellent a custom 
should have fallen nto disuse ? The 
postman’s knock who brought such 
gifts as these—wouldn’t 1t be worth 
listening for? and can't you nmagine 
that you would then share some of 
the rapture with which poor Betty 
opens her sixpenny valentine ? 

As it 18, not only are these 
nificent souvenirs omitted, but the 
tender correspondence itself is cluefly 
confined to the Intchen or the nur- 
sery In short, by the upper ten 
thousand Valentine's Day 1s neither 
celebrated in the syint nor m the 
letter It 1s charactenstic of the 
age that the observance of these 
little festavals, the only semblance 
of a holiday which poor work-a-day 
England has,1is on the wane What 
13 Whit Monday now compared with 
the days when Greenwich Fair waa 
a recogruzed institution ? Who eats 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday or 
roust lamb at Easter? Where are 
the sooty votaries of spring who 
used to caper round the pole on 

day? I look back calmly, after 
a lapse of twenty years, and find the 
flowers are fewer, the dresses seedier, 
the shouts less cheery with the 
sweeps than ever. <As for Guy 
Fawker, [am always expecting some 
champion will rise up for him as a 
malhgned and injured imdividual, 
concernmng whom history has no 
more informed us of the truth than 
the knock-knee’d, cr1oss-eycd, straw- 
stuffed, gouty-fingered efhgy of the 
present day conveys the idea of a 
really handsome and intellectual 
young forugner Twelfth-mght and 
(alas for the famuly doctor!) twelfth- 
cakes will soon be numbcred among 
things that were That fumous 
sheet contamming portraits of the 
King and Queen, Sir Peter Png, 
Lady lLovesick, Mr Marmaduke 
Meddlesome, and other celebrated 
characters—why 1s 1t no longer ex- 
hibited in the windows of confec- 
tioners? I know some cynics who 
even look on Christmas from the 
same point of view ; affect to despise 
the ¢8os of the season, sneer at the 
hollyberries, refuse plum-pudding, 
and would throw cold water on the” 
flaming snapdragons. These are 
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the red republicans of coral life, 
who, being too slow, or selfish, or 
hlase to take pleasure in traditional 
customs themselves, would lke to 
see others reduced to the same 
level, who, because in their own 
eyes they ‘are virtuous,’ wish the 
rest of the world cut off from ‘cakes 
and ale’? 1 know no 1inore msnffcr- 
able bores, for mstance, than those 
used-up men on town,who, at a thea- 
tre or public cntertamment, naicule 
aloud some ge in aspecch or 
dramatic situation, commc or senti- 
mental, in the heanng of women or 
elnidren whom it moves to laughter 
or to tears. J say women and chil- 
dren, because, being sunpler in their 
tastes and coming less frequently to 
such seenes, they are more suscepti- 
ble of emotion, but there are a tew 
of us grown up to man’s estate, 
with beards upon our cluns, who 
stil retam fieshness cnough to be 
fouched by a bit of sentiment, who 
smile at jokes not over-brilhant on 
the stage Fo. my part,in ntheatre, 
1 hke to believe in the hfe which 1s 
portrayed beyond the foothghts, 
I detest the villam with ycllow boots 
and scowling aspect, 1 espouse the 
eaure of the rmehtful heir, whom I 
recognize as a nobleman, mn spite of 
lus tattered habiliments and woful 
disregard of the ktter H As for 
dear Virtue over there m= plam 
book-mushn and enn azure sash, we 
know that she will be triumphant 
in the end—at least to-meht and 
toy our audience So, pmthce, too 
soplusticated Mr Lounger, bold thy 
peace, and Iet an honest party lke 
your humble servant enjoy himself 
while he can 

T suppose as London tastes and 
fashions of a former age existed long 
before they reached the provinces, 
Ro queer old English customs ln- 
gered in the rural distnets when 
clean forgotten in the camtal There 
are men now living who recollect 
the ancient superstitious ceremony 
of finng round the apple-tree at 
Christmas m order to insure a goodly 
crop for the cnsumg year, and I 
have heard the village mummcrs’ 
sports in Devonshire descnbed by an 
eyewitness. In the matter of valen- 
times, 1t would seem that Norfolk 1s 
the county which 1s most faithful to 
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the memory of that saint. Hone, in 
his ‘ Every-day Book,’ tells us that, 
independent of the homage paid to 
St Valentine on this day at Lynn, 
it 18 1n other respects a red-lettcr day 
amongst all classes of its habitants, 
being the commencement of its 

annual mart This mart was 
granted by a charter of Henry VIII., 
m the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign, ‘to begm on the day next 
after the Feast of the Punfication ot 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and to 
continue fix days next following’ 
(though now it 18 generally pro- 
longed to a fortiuught). Simee the 
alteration of the style in 1752,1t has 
been proclauned on Valentine’s Day. 
‘ About noon the mayor and corpora- 
tion (bless them!), preceded by 2a 
band of music, and attended by twelve 
decrepit old men, called from then 
dress “ Red Coats,” walk in proces- 
sion to proclaim the mart, con- 
cluding by opening the antiquated 
and almost obsolete court of “ Pie- 
poudre ” Lake most estabhshments 
of this nature, 1t 18 no longer at- 
tended for the purpose it was first 
granted, busmess having yielded to 
pleasure and amuseinent ’” 

Down to the present time, mn the 
rural districts of the same county, 
it ws customary with the youthful 
Corydons to leave love-letters at the 
threshold of their sw ecthearts’ homes 
on Valentine’s Eve Sometimes an 
apple or an orange comes trundling 
in to which the precious missive 3s 
attached , sometimes the rustic buil- 
let w left upon the doorstep The 
latter practice has given mise to a 
crucl hoax often perpetrated on the 
village belles by the boys of the 
place, who first chalk the likeness 
ot a letter on the stone outside, and 
then rap loudly at the door The 
damsels rush out to pick up the 
letter, and are greeted by demsive 
shouts from their tormentois 

The most fatal symptom of the 
decline and fall ot valentanes in 
modern time 1s the burlesque or 
sarcastic tone they have of late as- 
sumed. In former days it was the 
God of Love we honoured, 1t was 
the fleet-winged Paphian boy who 
hovered round us while we wrote, 
who mspired those charming son- 
nets, who whispered pretty epithets 
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and synonyms and nonsenec in our 
ear No one would then have dreamt 
of bemg severe on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary Who first began the grace- 
less change? What ill-conditioned 
wight was it who taught us first to 
substitute lampoons for love-lctters 
—who lunned those odious libels on 
humanity, now so pular in our 
shop windows ? Our gentle Eros 
18 deposed, and restless, pale Invidia 
reigns instead as mistress ot the 
eeremonics She points der arrows 
with a poisoned barb, and paints 
her enemies in penny colours She 
has her caricatures for age and 
south, for both the sexes, for all pro- 
tesmons Is there a dandy hair-dres- 
ser, @ luckless sweep, a youth who 
zaeasures ribbons 11 a draper’s shop 
—all one by one fall victims to her 
spleen In our cheap valentines 
the honest attmbutes of trade or 
<alling are subject to the keenest 
irony ‘Che doctor 3s represented as 
a quack, the purson as a hyp >- 
ente, the lawyer os a thicf I see 
the washerwoman drmkng gin, 
the tailor steahng cloth , the polhce- 
inan sheaking down an arcu I 
have before me now a= pictonal 
satire casting the most outrageons 
imputations on the character of a 
mulkman = That individual 1s repre- 
sented as staggeiing between two 
pails of lacteal produce to that ex- 
tent that his legs diverge below the 
knee at an angle of forty-five de- 
frees) His expression i perhaps 
the most diabolical that, out of a 
panto:une, 1] have ever seen—his 
nose assmning as much of the cha- 
zvacter of a note of imterrogation as 
1s consistent with the dignity of 
human feature He 1s attircd in a 
brown taiul-coat, a blue apron, and 
Prussian green tiousers <A bnick- 
1ed tint 15 slopped over an enoi- 
mous neckerchief, and the same 
colour, diluted, 1s made to do duty 
fer his complemon. He wears a 
hard, shiny hat, and grasps lus mulk- 
pails with burnt siena hands 

The followmg caustic epigram 1s 
snubscnibed — 


* New milk, my pretty maida, you cry, 
With chalk and water, to cheat you try , 
And then in measure, you do stint, 
With your red nosc, and ugly squint. 
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Your likeness here I send to you, 
Knock-kneed, and bandy-logged tao; 
I won't have you, with pail and yoke, 
I tell you plain, and that’s no joke’ 


No joke, indeed, Mr Author! or 
at best a very feeble one. You 
can’t sneer away an honest dair- 
man’s reputation hke this. Por- 
tray society 2n certain colours, and 
every one looks absurd. Your ho- 
nour himself, sketched in bottlh- 
green trousers, with a face lke the 
knave of spades, might be a Lhe 
subject for mdicule. 

‘The Volunteers occasionally come 
under the lash of this cheap satirist. 
Of course, the essence of his fun 
consists im representing them ax 
cowards. Here 1s an example 
T’'wo members of a certain corps 
are secn staggermg homewards — 
the cffects of intemperance being in- 
dicated by lmes and dots on their 
respective noses. On the road they 
encounter a mysterious object, which 
the artist, mn his crafty attempt to 
represent a tree-trunk which nnght 
be mistaken for a demon, has madco 
with a great blot of sepia, which 
could never look like anything but a 
sepia blot. The mflemen (who, to 
do them justice, scem excessively 
drunk) stand aghast at this pheno- 
menon, as well they may. Our poet 
then descants upon the scene in the 
following clegant language - 

*The noble Rifle Voluntecis, all the girls ad- 
mire, 

But there’s something else, beside the dress, 
that all us girls desire, 

But that ia nut the strut and bouncr, we look 
on that as much — 

What is a Iifle Voluntecr unless be has got 
plack? 

Lou ought to know, Sir, if you dont the mean- 
ing of the rifles, 

Ts not to bang fire at anything, or yct to be 
ecar’d ut trifles, 

But to be frightened at a tree, a mere fantastic 
stump, 

Z take you for a Valentine’ you cur,* you 
guy,* you punip '"* 

Comment on this effusion would 
be superfinous. <A remarkable fea- 
ture 1n the style of penny valentines 
18 the strict adherence to the cos- 
tume in vogue some thirty years 
ago We have the swallow-tailed 
blue coat, with its bigh-rolled collar 


* A playfai allusion to popular chaff or” 
the day. 
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and short waist, the close-fitting 
pantaloons tightly strapped down 
over high-heeled boots—the odious 
stock and collars, resembling scalene 
the waistcoat, 
brooch stuck m_ the _shirt- 
Print, and the hair dressed & fs Byron. 
It is also indis ble that the 
pockethandkerchief should hang out 
from the tail coat, and that the 
head of the ‘ ? caricatured 
should be at least twice the propor- 
tionate s1ze Primary colours appear 
to be clefly used in decorating 
these works; but there 1s certainly 
a natural bias in the artast’s mind 
towards green for comic trousers ; 
blue or brown may be very well for 
the sentimental business, but 1n the 
funny or sarcastic valentine, trousers 
must be green. Bold and effective 
as the painting 1s, Iam led to believe 
that a little more care wn distribut- 
ing the colour would be an improve 
ment. Itis not pleasant to see the 
flesh-tints encroaching on the shirt- 
front, and the ruddy bloom of health 
roducing (by a sudden slip of the 
h) the appearance of ecchy- 
mosis in the eye Again, bluchers 
should appcar as bluchers, and not 
be allowed to amalgamate with 
mother earth, and, / say, keep 
generally within the engraving hne 
when you can do 1t for the money 
If I might make bold to offer one 
more suggestion to the artists of 
the penny valentine, 1t would be to 
moderate their love of humour m 
regard to warts I don't say ITobject 
to warts altogether—one on the 
nose, for instance, with a few, a very 
few, proceeding from it, may 
often be effectively introduced. But 
they overdo it, and, drawn to the 
(relative) size of nutmegs, warts are 
not pleasant objects to look upon; 
and I am convinced will imyjure the 
valentine market if persisted in. 
Such, m fact, was the opmion ex- 
nag to me the other day by 
8s. Spinks, of Tottenware Road, 
who supphes me with note-paper 
(superfine cream-laid at 6d 
amr), Rowney’s F. pencils, occa- 
S10 sticks of sealing-wax, and 
Some peculiar steel pens which are 
neither too hird nor too soft, nor 
too long, nor too short, nor too 
pomted, nor too blunt, but just the 
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thing in ali these and were 
never known to splatter. And 
Mra. Spinks, observmg my interest 
in her lack valentanes, says, 

a shght bi (Mr.8S., I should pre- 
muse, has been d some years, 
and was formerly something small 
in the tobacconist way; but bemg, 
unfortunately, too much of an en- 
thusiast in his fession, and be- 
ginning with land and Pick- 
wicks, worked up to Honeydew, and 
smoked hisself off, as you may say, 
quite gradual, in Mrs. Spinks’s own 
words, three year ago come Toosday 
week); Mrs. S., I say, seemg me 
take mental notes of her stock in 
hand, asks whether I wouldn’t please 
to see somethmg more genteel m 
the same way, and forthwith pro- 
duces a drawerful of the chastest 
articles you ever saw, perfumed, to 
suit variety m public taste, with 
many odours, ranging from faint 
patchoulh to stale tobacco. One of 
the most elegant in the sentimental 
line was on lace-bordered note~paper 
(butterfly, pme-apple, and garden- 
worm pattern), im which a white 
enamelled Cupid appeared with 
wings picked out in silver amid a 
network of balusters, tassels, escal- 
lop-shells, seaweed, and monster 
tulips. At the top was a pink heart, 
pierced 1m opposite directions by a 
gilt arrow and a latch-key: a gilt 
flame issued from the heart. Inthe 
centre of the sheet was a blue dic- 
tionary in isometrical perspective, 
on the cover of which was depicted 
a church of an early and primitive 
style ofarchitecture, executed m rose- 
coloured stone—lower portion of 
edifice enveloped in a lavender-tinted 
cloud, out of which arose two opera 
aoe eda and a eke The words 
HOPE and LOVE appeared m 
tacally inscribed on blue mbbon. “I 
inquired the price. 

‘Well, they usually run about 
eighteenpence, but there’s some 
potry mmde this, which makes it 
one and nine, sir,’ said Mrs Spinks, 
turning back the cover of the httle 
volume, and then, at my request, 
she read the followimg hnes, with 


great pathos :— 


*O speak not thus of diadims, . 
Of rubies bright, or coshly gims ! 
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But, if there be a gim on earth 

Of matchliss hue—of greater worth— 
.  & peerless prise—though worn by few. 

It is, indeed, the ’Art that’s true 


* Bring the Toolip and the Rose, 
Where each tinted beauty glows— 
Let the storm-cloud fling a shade, 
Rose and Toolip—both will fade , 
But Ho! a flower there may be found 
‘When Mist and Darkness close around, 
A. angel’s own fair counterpart— 
It is, IT 1S—a faith-flart.’ 


Just at this moment, I am happy 
to say, & rips ae rreariges for aby - 
pennyworth of blo -paper and a 
bottle of blue mk. So, making my 
bow to Mrs. S., I seized the oppor- 
tunity to decamp, having reached 
that time of hfe when gentlemen 
usually take some other means of 
making a declaration to their be- 
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loved than through the medium of 
valentines. Just as coats alter con- 
siderably in cut between the ages of 
fourteen and forty— as taste for 
ginger beer gives place to love of 
claret—as histriome ardour yields to 
just appreciation of one’s own fire- 
side—so love-making 1n our school- 
days 18 no entenon for love-making 
m middle hfe I left Mrs. Spinks’s 
establishment without making wd 
purchase with reference to the 14 
of February. If she likes to charge 
me at the rate of twopence an hour 
for the privilege of reading what I 
have quoted, she 18 at hberty to do 
so; and I shall pay it without a 
murmur if I can bring myself to 
hope that the result of my research 
has conduced to the amusement of 
*‘ London Society.’ 
CO. L. E. 


POSTMASTER. | #4 
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WHY THE BISHOP GAVE THOMPSON A LIVING. 


T was July Not such a July, for- 
I sooth, as the one we last year ex- 
perienced, where: rude Boreas blew 
with true forty-Christmas power, and 
Jupiter Pluvius, or, a8 18_vul- 
garly called, the Clerk at the Wea- 
ther-office, went off to sce the In- 
ternational Exhibition, and left the 
key 1n the tap of the water-butt, 
and thus gave those two muschiev- 
ous and tious chaps, Mercury 
and Momus, the 2 radiated of turn- 
ing on the cock, and treating us r 
mortals here below to the supply of 
soveral years’ rain-watcrinone The 
July I speak of was quite of a dif- 
ferent character. ‘The clerk was at 
his post in the Weather-office, and 
somewhat short of water, I should 
wmagine; for even that moist samt, 
St. Swithin, Ins day, had 
and gone, and yet the sky was clear 
blue above, and the ground brown 
and parched below. In town the 
heat was unbearable, at least un- 
bearable to those who were obliged 
to bear 1t, and who, for their sins 
and misfortunes, were compelled to 
remam amiast dust and smoke, in- 
stead of breathing the fine country 
air or tho salt sea-breeze It was 
my unhappy fate, for what sin I do 
not know, save the sin of poverty, 
which, it stmkes me, 1s in these days 
the only unforgiven one—1t was my 
unhappy fate to be amongst the 
number of those who still trod the 
Sahara-like strects, and breathed the 
Hole-of-Calcutta-like atmosphere of 
the great metropohs during this hot 
July weather he remittance, long 
expected, which would enable me to 
leave town had only that morning 
arrived, and ats dimensions were of 
so slender a character, that, even 
with the greatest care and economy, 
1f would barely enable me to take a 
short spell in the country hke the 
rest of the world. JI sat lstlessly in 
my arm-chair smoking the pipe of 
meditation, and endeavouring, by the 
assistance of the fames of the best 
Bristol birds’-eye, to solve in my own 
raind_ this problem, which it 1s my 
firm Lehef would have stumped old 


Euchd himself, had he hved til 


now, viz.: Given a sum barely suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together 
for a fortmght; how is it to man- 
tain a man fond of comfort and 
plenty for a month ? 

I thought of all the cheap places 
for spending the hot summer weather 
m I had ever heard of; but they 
were, alas! all too dear for my mo- 
dest means. A fortnight, at the out- 
side, at any one of them, though 1 
should lodge hke a hermit and hve 
hke an anchorite, would, I felt sure, 
see the small sum which my 
contamed reduced to its last shilhng. 
What was to be done? The matter 
stood thus To go out of town, 1m- 
possible—to remain where I was, 
also impossible Two negatives 
make an affirmative, [thought why, 
then, should not two impossibles 
make a possible? But I could make 
nothing of it, so I gave the matter 
up at last m despair, consoling my- 
self by muttenmg, sully enough, I 
must own, the commencement of 
old Horace’s ode— 

‘quam memento rebus in arduis servare 
mentem.’ 

At length I took up the ‘Field’ 
newspaper, thinking that, at any 
rate, as I could not enjoy those out- 
door sports mn which my heart de- 
lighted, I might at least solace my- 
self in my affliction by reading an 
account of how others had enjoyed 
them m the columns of that sporting 
journal, and thus pour some o1l of 
comfort on the troubled waters of 
my agitated soul I had hardly 
rend to the end of the first sheet, 
when my eye caught the followmg 
aaah cai a 

: 5 — Lodgings, with 
board 1f preferred, in a farm-house, 
suitable for a mangle gentleman, can 
be had on extremely moderate terms, 
either by the week or month. Ca- 
oe close at hand For terms, 

further particulars, apply to 
ax. ¥.Z,’ &e. &e. ies 

Why, here 1s the very thing, I 
thought, for a poverty-stricken gen- 
tleman. Fine pure country air, 
butter, thick cream, new-laid eggs, 
home-made bread, home-brewed beer 
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and cider—how very delightful '— 
and, to crown all, capital fishing—all 
to be had on moderate, very mode- 
rate terms. ‘ Hurrah!’ I shouted, as, 
waving my pe over my head, I 
sat down at writang-table, and 
there and then mdited an epistle to 
the worthy X. Y.Z , asking for further 
information, and the exact amount 
of the current coi of the realm for 
which he might be induced to ex- 
change his a ents, cream, eggs, 
and baked, fishing, 
&e. &c., during the term of one 
month This done, and the letter 
despatched to the post-office, Ihghted 
a fresh pipe,‘and, reclinmg m my 
arm-chair, sank into a most dce- 
lightfal reverie. A stout farmer, his 
buxom wife, cherry-cheeked daugh- 
ter, new-mown hay, lowing herds, 
fat pigs, and sleek horses formed a 
prominent And then the fish- 
ing I all my life been passion- 
ately devoted to the gentle art. As 
a schoolboy, my fondness for the 
fishing-rod had often been the means 
of procuring for me a severe appli- 
cation of another and less agreeable 
kind of rod. At college, many were 
the scrapes I had fallen mto with 
irate dons, obdurate proctors, and 
vigilant gamekeepers, whilst follow- 
ing this my favounte fume. And 
since I had plunged into the whril- 
pool of the rough world, and had 
had to battle with jts stream for 
myself, many had been the pleasant 
holidays which I had spent by the 
side of some murmuring stream 
abounding with trout, or on the bo- 
som. of some placid lake alive with 
fish of every desemption. For the 
next few days my whole attention 
was devoted to fles, fishing-rods, 
janding-nets, and fishmg gear of 
every description, whilst my nights 
were spent in doing battle im my 
sleep with imaginary gigantic finny 
monsters of the trouty tribe, which 
monsters invamably came off the 
hook just before I was about to land 
them, after most terrific encounters, 
or else turned mto some horrid rep- 
tale, hke the stone frog and other 

leasant antediluvian creatures to 
be met with at the Crystal Palace. 
At length on the third day an answer 
arrived from X.Y. Z., written in a 
sort of leg-of-mutton fist, and with- 
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out much regard either to spelling 
or grammar, but withal to the pomt, 
informing me of tho exact sum which 
he wished to receive for my board 
and lodgings, as well as for the pri- 
wnlege—what rapture to the piscato- 
rial soul! —of fishing for several 
what honest, ¥.,Z, moet eraphionlly 
what honest X. Y.Z. moat gra: 

described as ‘whopping ‘font.’ The 
terms exactly suited the atte- 


nuated state of ae so I wrote 
a hasty hne to X Y. Z., telling him I 
should follow my letter down on the 
next day but one after, and therefore 
he must pre to receive me. 

It would uninteresting for me 
to state how frantically, for want of 
something better to do, I set to work 
to pack and unpack all my fishing 
paraphernalia, at least six tames, bu- 
tore the day of my departure arrived, 
each time adding to my store somo 
article which I found I had omitted, 
and without which, in the wilds of 
H. shire, I should have been ut- 
terly lost One time 1t was my land- 
ing-net, at another my spare tops, 
and another something else; but on 
the last mornmg, at the very moment 
I was stepping into my cab, it was 
my fiy-book, which I fortunately 
remembered was still lymg on the 
dressing-table in my bed-room, where 
I had laid it to msure its not being 
forgotten. At length I was fairly on 
my way, rolling as fast as a Hansom 
could carry me to the Paddington 
terminus. I was only just in time, 
owing to the contretemps of the fly- 
book. But I hold that to be just in 
time shows a great mind; whilst to 
be much too soon, or at all too late, 
1s but weak and foolish. I took my 
seat in a first-class carriage of that 
most aristocratic and luxunous raul- 
way, the Great Western, and was 1m- 
mediately afterwards steaming plea- 
santly and smoothly along, past the 
glades of royal Windsor, by the 
shades of classic Eton, through the 
Thames-bound Reading, and so on, 
until with a violent wrench, a jerk, 
& scream, a whistle, and other move- 
ments and noses, 





flymg past those lovely orchards, 





only two wheels—that your only 
chance of retaining your seat was by 
tii that 1 ‘antic 
feat cl ‘holding on by your eye- 
ehee? eae, on the other hand, you 
attempted to locate your august per- 
son on the front seat, you gradually 
commenced a sliding scale, until you 
found yourself seated on the foot- 
eek fs it a, with he legs 
4 grace néy over 
the cniasichoard: I confess that a 
feeling of reluctance to trust Cmsar 
and his fortunes to such a mode of 
locomotion came over me on my 
first beholding this umque carriage, 
drawn up anmudst some rather gay 
equipages at the H station. But 
* necessitas non habet leges,’ or, as 
we used to say at school, ‘necessity 
hath not legs ;? so, when I found 1% 
was eight miles to the abode of 
xX. ¥. Z., I was fain to have my lug- 
gage put in the mside behind, and 
to ascend myself to the seat in front 
by the side of the driver. 

We must have through a 
lovely county, for H-—— shire, to 
my mind, 1s beautiful; but the 
seenery was lost upon me, for my 
whole attention, thoughts, and ener- 
gies were required to prevent myself 
from slipping to the bottom of the 
gig; and so, to avoid presenting 
to the passers-by the ludicrous ap- 
pearance which, as I have before 
stated, would be the result of an un- 
guarded attempt to cecupy the front 

_ At length I arrived at my destina- 
oe eeivet bs Oe of X. Y.Z. I 
jan received by that illustrious in- 
dividual with all the hospitality be- 





receptacle during the 
past winter of all the apples, cheese, 
and onions of X.Y. Z.’s establishment ; 
and that i 


sion to stow away. My only reason 
for o ting to these ts 
was, the combined of all 
these matters durmg that hot July 
weather was apt to be somewhat 
overpowering. But Iam naturally 
a contented creature, and therefore 
supper, made up of farm-house deli- 
cacies, washed down by some excel- 
lent cyder—at peace with myself, 
my lot, and all the world. On ansing 
in the mornmg, I was rejoiced to 
find that a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky proclazamed, not, as the 
song says, a hunting, but a fishing 
mormng Durng breakfast my heart 
was further rejoiced by s heavy 
shower of ram, which [I felt sure 
would make the whopping trout, 
spoken of by X. Y Z. 1n his letter, 
most voraciously hungry, and con- 
sequently they would fall an easier 
prey to my somewhat unskilful ma- 
mpulation with my fiy-rod. 

Having been informed by X. Y. Z. 
that ‘I could not very well go wrong, 
if I followed the course of the stream, 
and that no one would imterrupt me, 
as no one thereabouts cared much 
for fishmg, without it was the par- 
son, who was a dead hand, and t 
be out after the rain,’ I shouldered 
my fishing-rod, and made for the 
bottom of the meadow, where the 
overhanging willowre, alders, and 
other water-loving trees, told me the 
river flowed. I toiled hard all the 
morning, whipping the stream with 
the most persevering energy, but, 
alas! with more force than skill; 
my mode of operation being more: 
calculated probably to fr out 
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STRUCK DOWN' 
[See “Why the Bishop gave Thompson a Tiving 





his fishing-tool, bespoke at once that 
* dead hand, the parson,” who, as my 
landlord had prognosticated, had 
been tempted forth by the delightful 
shower which had fallen to fill a 
ereel full of fish. 

‘A new hat to a red herring, the 
Parson!’ I mentally exclaamed, as I 
came it habia the fisherman, who 
was at t moment engeged im the 
most exciting of a severe 
struggle with a fine trout, which, on 
being brought to basket, proved to 
be more than four pounds m weight 
So mtent was the stranger on tho 
sport, that 1t was not until the fish 
was landed, and I exclaimed, rap- 
turously, ‘ By Jove, a fine fish !’ that 
he turned round, and displayed to 
my astonished gaze the well-remem- 
bered features of my old school and 
college chum, Thompson of Trinity. 
It was at least twenty years since 
Thompson and I had parted at the 
gates of old Trimty, Cambrdge; he 
to take possession of the curacy 
of Starvington, to which he had 
been yust ordamed; myself, to eat 
antl way to legal honours at the Tem- 
Pe Why, bless me! you are Thomp- 
son, of Trnnity, are you not?’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Who would have,thought 
of seeing you here? Why, my dear 
fellow, you have worn, I must say, 
uncommonly well, though, of course, 
you are looking older 
than when we last saw one another, 
some twenty years ago, at the gate 
of old Trinity.’ 

A polite bow from Thompson, who 
looked somewhat embarrassed, but 
who at length stammered out— 

“ Ah, my dear, sir, really—but you 
must excuse me. I have no doubt 
it’s all right; but which of all my 
numerous Cambridge friends are 


Here was a regular facer. The 
impudence of the thing !—Thomp- 
son, my senior by at least four years, 

ing notto knew me! Could 

be so altered? Could FI have 
grown so much older?-—so much 
atouter ?-—-more the family man than 


» you do not 
mean to say you do not remember 
me? No humbug—you are only 
pretending. you were always fond 
of a joke.’ 

‘ ed hee my word, my dear sir, you 
have the advantage of me in every 
respect. I certamly now remember 
your face as that of an old friend; 
but who you are I have no more 
idea than has that fish,’ pointing to 
the trout, whch was flapping and 
kicking on the grass at his feet. 
‘ But, let me see—you are Snooks, of 
Jesus, are you not?’ 

Well, that was worse and worse. 
Snooks, of Jesus, was a fat, short, 
vulgar-looking fellow, who had most 
probably long since perished, on ac- 
count of the shortness of his neck 
and his undisciplined partiality for 
good dinners; whilst I was five feet 
eleven inches in my boots, and, had 
always flattered myself, rather arm- 
tocratic-looking I got quite angry 
at this hit of Thompson’s, and felt 
my face flush as I rephed— 

‘Confound your impudence! — 
Snooks, of Jesus, indeed! I am Ink- 
ee of Trinity. Now do you know 
me ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon!’ said Thomp- 
son, a bright smule hghtng up his 
Intherto perplexed and bewildered 
face—‘ Why! my dear old fnend, 
Inkdish ! I am delighted to see you, 
and quite ashamed of myself that I 
did not recognize you before But 
you really are very much altered 
from what I remember you at Cam- 
bridge.’ 

A hearty shake of the hand fol- 
lowed, and we sat down by the 
stream-side whilst we discussed the 
several ee ary old 
campaigners, we pro our- 
selves with. The pipe of peace was 
then smoked, pire | winch ~ 

i a brief 


a been doing since we 
t pe now #80 Inazy years ago; 
Up my nerratire with an 
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aecount of what had brought me 
down to m ahaa quarters 

* So old » Y. Z has caught you 
with hus advertisement Well, I am 
delijzhted to hear it,’ said Thompson 
‘Tle 18 a very good old fellow, and 
iny churchwarden He will take 

lendid care of you, and do for you 
yight well I put him up to the 
plan of advertising his vacant 
rooms You are all mght down 
there, my friend, and you will find 
the fishing capital I have not at 
present,’ he continued, ‘a room to 

at the rectory, for all my 
children, and there are aght of 
them, are at home, but you must 
dme with me every day whilst 
you are down here There 1s the 
rectory,’ pointing to what seemed a 
conifortable-looking house, embo- 
soined in trees, at a little distance 
from where we were ‘I will now 
go home and tell them you are 
commg to dinner; and you shall 
have tlus fish,’ picking up the trout 
he had last caught, ‘as your share 
of my morning’s 5 I can see 
by 1ts fine condition that 1t will eat 
hke a salmon Good-bye Now, 
sharp seven dinner—mund don’t be 
Iate We shall have a long chat 
after dinner about old times.’ 
saying, my worthy friend ‘Thompson 
strolled away. 

Punctual to a moment, at ten mi- 
nutes before seven I found myself 
rmnging at the door of my friend’s 
house, which old X Y Z,to whom I 
had narrated my meeting with the 
parson as an old friend, had informed 
me was called the Rector of Fatting- 
ton -1n-the-Clover. And truly, I 
thought, ‘ Fathngton-in-the-Cloveris 
a very desirablo paged as @ respect- 
able-liooking butier showed me into 
a giocquiniar Miuides drawing- 
room, where Thompson and a very 
pretty girl, whom he mtroduced to 
me as his daughter, were waiting to 
receive me. I felt a kind of melan- 
choly come over me, on account of 
the loneliness of my bachelor state, 
as I handed pretty Mary Thompson 
into the dinmng-room, where a snug 
round table, lad for three, was so 
 Secpiti as Fae prep ie cool scent- 

en air from the gay flower-garden 
under the windows: 

Thompson’s dinner wds most un- 
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exceptionable, at least to my taste ; 
though I believe the edibles, with 
the exception of the fish, whose sud- 
den transfer from one element to 
another I had witnessed that morn- 
ing, were the production of Fatting- 
ton rectory, its farm and garden. 
The fish was in splendid condition, 
the mutton was tender and juicy, 
the chickens young and fat, the se- 
cond course of ducks and green peas 
was first-rate; the swects cool, and 
nicely madc, the home-brewed beer 
brisk and refreshing after a hard 
day’s fishing , the sherry dry and old. 
And when it 1s remembered that I 
was seated next toa young, pretty, 
innocent girl, who did her best, m a 
most unaffected manner, to make 
her father’s old fnend comfortable, 
and at home, I thmk it may be said, 
that not only was Fattington-in-the- 
Clover, but that Inkdish also was 
amidst that herbaceous producfion. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said I, as ei 
returned to my seat, and helped 
mysclf to another glass of the rector’s 
excellent claret, after holding the 
door open for Miss Mary to pass 
through — your lines do indeed 
seem cast in pleasant places, and if 
the income of your living 1s in any 
way proportionate to the size of the 
rector y-house and grounds, I should 
think you held one of the best pieces 
of preferment m the county’ 

‘The lhving,’ sad Thompson, ‘ is 
a capital one, the best, I belseve, in 
these parts’ 1t is more than fifteen 
hundred a year But I can assure 
you it requires a good income to 
prove for s0 many bairns, and lay 

y a httle wherewith to start them 
in the world.’ 

‘They may well call 1t Fattington- 
in-the-Clover,’ I rephed. ‘ The only 
wonder to me 1s that, with such a 
good living, you have not grown as 
obese as some of those parsons, which 
the ancient caricatures portray, as 
running off with the tithe-pig ’ 

‘Well, so perhaps I might have 
done,’ said my friend, helpmg him- 
self and passing the bottle, ‘ but, 
fortunately for my figure, but most 
unfortunately for other reasons, I 
did not get this good hvmg quite 
soon enough to lay on those quanti- 
thes of fat necessary for one of those 
portly figures. You know we farmers 
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like a young beast to feed; and I 
dare say I was too old when I came 
to Fattmgton to get fat very easily.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, with a mgh, ‘my 
dear fellow, I wish I had gone into 
the church , for, 1f I remember nght, 
you told me once you had no inte- 
rest, and here you are with a a 
income and an easy hfe, whilst Iam 
stall with my shoulder to the collar— 
and a galling collar itis too—gmnd- 
mg away at the mill hke an gold 
post-horse, and gettimg very little 
grist wherewith to keep body and 
soul together ’ 

Thompson looked grave ‘It is 
not all gold that glitters un my case,’ 
he said. ‘No one has had a more 
up-hill game to fight than I have 
In that fight I lost my poor wife 
my prosperity came too late to save 
her life*’ Here Thompson had re- 
course to his pocket-handkerchief, 
and*blew his nose loudly ‘ But 
come, Inkdish, 1f you would hke tu 
hear rather a curious and amusing 
story, I will tell you how the bisho 
came to present me to the rich 
living of Fattington-in-the-Clover ’ 

‘ Pray do so, my dear Thompson,’ 
I replied , ‘and,if you have no ob- 
jection, I will hght my cigar and 
have a smoke whilst you are telling 
it to me.’ 

Upon this I ht my weed, and, 
ensconcing myself in a most com- 
fortable arm-chair at the open win- 
dow, I prepared to hsten to ‘How 
the Bishop came to give Thompson 
a living.’ 

‘You may remember,’ said the 
rector, ‘ that I was ordaimed to the 
curacy of Starvington, in the county 
of D, for the duties of which parish 
I was responsible. The mcumbent 
being in mn for debt, and the 
llving, such as it was, under seques- 
tration, I had more than five thou- 
sand souls intrusted to my spiritual 
charge, an income of eighty pounds 
. year, ree a nese Sasa aa 

own old parsonage-house ve 
in. As long as I remained a ba- 
chelor, I did tolerably well, as I had 
fifty pounds a year of my own; but 
the bright eyes, and pretty face of 
a neighbouring curate’s daughter, 
proved too much for me, and I de- 


to hnk my fate with hers, 
foclithiy. imagining that what was 


dil 


enough for one would be enough for 
two, to say nothing of tho eight to 
oe Except — eed ried 
essing, poor ry brought me 
nothing from her home, but a cheer- 
ful, happy temper, and a thrifty, 
careful soul. These gifts rendered 
us very happy for the first few years 
of our marned life; but as our 
family mecreased very fast, and our 
expenses im proportion, we soon 
found ourselves, though practising 
the very stmctest economy, com- 
pelled to trench on my httle nest- 
egg in the funds, from whence 1 
derived my fifty pounds a year. As 
you are well aware, the slaying of 
the goose which lays the golden egg 
will soon effectually put a stop to 
the eggs themselves; therefore an 
we were at that time burning our 
candle at both ends, and each year 
brought us another mouth to foed, 
our store waxcd small and beauti- 
fully less; our income became smaller 
and smaller, as our family grew, in 
every sense of the word, larger and 
larger I had not much more than 
one hundred pounds of my hittle 
fortune left, when our youngest 
child was born. It was whilst my 
poor wife was still up stairs very 1ll, 
that I received the fatal inteliugence 
that the incumbent of Star 
was dead, and that the new vicar 
would require me to give up 
ssion of the parsonage house 
and jthe curacy in six weeks’ time 
Here, indeed, was a terrible Sd i 
a sick wife, eight small children, 
and nothing to do, and only one 
hundred pounds, a good deal of 
which was already owing, to keep 
us all, until I could get another 
curacy. I was almost in despair, 
though we had lived hard enough 
before, all our “previous privations 
would be as nothing, to what we 
should have now to endure. I was, 
you may be sure, at my wits’ end, 
to know what to do for the best. 
By the advice of our kind doctor, I 
was induced one cold January morn- 
ing, to start to walk the fifteen long 
a byhalasl yuri lap 
e town of Starvington e 
castle of Rockminaster, the episcopal 
residence of the Lord Bishop of 
Plumpsee, upon whom I was, to 
call, to ask him if he would do some- 
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thing to assist me, cither by obtaining 
a curacy for me, or give me a small 
Lying. You may remember, per- 
haps, my dear Inkdixh, that when I 
was at Cambndge, I was rather re- 
markable for my feats of strength, 
and my powers of endurance, but 
night after mght sitting up with a 
gaick wife, aud a crymg baby, with 
short commons, and no more 
strengthening and stimulating be- 
verage than tea, or water, are not 
ealculated to increase @ man’s capa- 
bilities as an athicte 

‘Shanks’ pony 1s a very nseful 
mode of convevance when you are 
full of beef and beer, besides, the 
exercise docs you good, but when 
you have nothing but this ancient 
method of progression to take you 
fifteen Jong nules there, and the 
same distance home again, after 
living for a considerable number of 
months on dry bread, bacon, and 
tea, with only an occasional slice of 
fresh ineat, J] can speak from bitter 
expenence the journcy will be pain- 
ful, and trying m the extreme By 
the tame J reached Rockinmster 
Castle 1 was completely done up 
Indeed, I sank upon a chan in the 
episcopal ante-room, so famt and so 
weary that IT thought L should never 
be able to stir again =I was for- 
tunately kept waiting some hittle 
time before I was admitted into the 
presence of his spiritual lordship, 
and 1t gave me time to recover ny 
strength in some degree, and to 
settle my nerves, which from anxiety, 
prnvahon, fatigue, and want ot 
sleep had become sadly disarranged 
At length the solemn butler, who I 
always think, from ms pompous 
manner, i1nitates closely his rnght 
reverend master, ushered me into the 
luxurious library, where lus Lord- 
ship of Plumpsee was sitting After 
fale my bow, and being waved 
in a hland and pompous manner to 
a seat, the bishop requested to know 
what was the occasion of my visit. 
I bnefiy stated my case, and ex- 
pressed my humble hope that more 
than ten years’ service in the diocese, 
as curate of Starvington, would not 
be forgotten Has Lordship of 
Plumpsee lstened or pretended to 
listen, which was quite as much to 
the purpose, as far as any benefit to 
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myself was concerned, to my appeal, 
and then pohtely informed me that 
he had already several curates of 
even longer standing than myself 
upon his hst, but that he would 
enter my name thereon, and when 
it came to my turn he would not 
forget my case. But with regard 
to obtamnmg a curacy for me he 
said that he made it a rule m no 
case to recommend a curate of whom 
he had not had some previous know- 
ledge, and with whom he was not 
personally acquainted It was all 
In vain that I umplored his lordship 
to ask any of the respectable mha- 
bitants of Starvington about me, 
any neighbouring clergyman, the 
archdeacon himself, if he hked, I 
was politely bowed out of the library, 
handed to the door by the solemn 
butler, and Jeft standing on the steps 
of the portico outside, bewildered, 
crushed, famt, and brokenhearted. 
At the lodge I begged a crust of 
bread and a drink ot water, which 
the kind, good-natured woman who 
kept the gate freely gave me. 
Passing through the lordly palace 
gates of Rockmunster Castle, I shook 
the dust from my fect m disgust, 
and started feebly on my road home 
I had not walked more than a couple 
of hundred yards, when such a 
feeling of faintness stole over me, 
that 1 was compelled to st down by 
the road side, and rest for a while 
I had consumed the crust which the 
kind soul at the lodge had given 
me, and had, I conclude, fallen into 
a deep sleep, which must have con- 
tinued for some time, when I was 
suddenly awoke from my slumber by 
hearing the thick, stertorous breath- 
ing of some animal, as I thought, 
approaching the place where I was 
sitting I started up, and could 
hardly belheve my eyes when I be- 
held the short, fat, pursy figure of 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Plumpsee, flying as fast as a pair 
of rather thin and very feeble legs 
could carry him up the hill to where 
I was standing. There was his 
solemn, pompous lordship, running 
as if for a wager, his gaitered legs 
trembling again. with the rapidity 
etary onraees the tails of his epis- 
co coat and apron flymg m the 
wind; Ins hat and wig both off, and 
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whip, shouting 
an maniac, WAS & 
thick-set, coachman-hke looking 


pursuing righ 
ship with the intention then and 


there of admimuistering u his 
august m & sound severe 
horsewhipping. 


«Oh, save me, save 
me!’ panted out the exhausted 
rat Phe Plampsee as he came up, 
threw himself, puffing and 

ports into my arms. What was 
I to do? Hare was a ellow ai par 
suit of my diocesan, evidently by 
his manner bent on mischief, who 
would at any time, if anything of a 
boxer, have been a most formidable 

antagonist , but to engage in single 
combat with whom, m my present 
enfeebled state, and encumbered, as 
I was, with the portly, heavy person 
of the bishop, would be downright 
madness 1 cast a rapid and most 
anxious glance around me, to see if 
there were any place near at hand 
to which I megnht bear his conan 
fainting lordship, and where 
should both of us be safe from the 
very excited person m pursuit. 
The most welcome aight of a half- 
opened door m the wali of the park 
caught my eye, and I had only just 
tame to drag the bishop within, and 
bolt and double lock the door, when 
the loud knockng of the ruffian’s 
whip was heard on the outaide. “ Oh, 
pine: ce rete ine a eg 
SI or ra ying, on 

locking, gasping, and sobbing for for 
breath, something hke a large trout 
when first taken out of the water— 
“‘ Oh, kind mr! do not let that man 
in, he will be the death of me; oh, 


twice 
repeated, that only that npg ance a 
few hours ago, I had been fa 

with a short interview with Las 
his lordship was able to com 
hend who I was, and what 
brought me to ‘Rockminster: 
must say that nothing could exceed 
the gratitude, both of the Bishop of 
Plumpsee and Mra. Pompous, to 
whom he introduced mo on our 
arrival at the castle as the preserver 
of lis hfe. On my to 
dinner, a most appetazing luncheon 
quickly made its Fie pa ease during 
the discussion of which meal, the 
now most cordial and friendly 
bishop entered most warmly into all 
the details of my hard and sad case. 
** Mr Thompson,” said his lordship, 
as he pressed my hand at starting, 
“I owe you my hfe, and you may 
rest assured that I shall not prove 
myself ungrateful. Go home, cheer 
up your spirita; 1¢ will not be long 
before you hear from me, 7 of pre 
you something in the wa 

ferment whisk: I hope will be wor 
of your acce , and which 
reheve you all care, and em- 
barrassment for the future. Re- 
member, as long as I hve no Sook. 
will be more welcome at k- 
minster Castle than yourse I 
then got inte the luxurious and 
well-appointed carnage, which had 
been ordered reund to convey me 
home, and was not very long before 
et ee 


Within the next fortmght I had « 
note from the , asking me to 
come over to om a 
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‘The appointed saw me again 
at pth Be under rather dif- 
ferent circumstances to those under 
which I had last visited that place, 
for on my arrival his lordship ip- 
formed me that m consequened of 
the death of Doctor E——, the 
mch living of Fattington-in-the- 
Clover had fallen to his . 
and he sincerely hoped I would do 
lim the favour of accepting it. It 
did not take me many minu you 
may be sure, my dear Inkdish, to 
decide upon the course I should 
pursue, and I at once most gratefully 
accepted the rich lhving. I am 
happy to say that my appointment 
to Pattington gained for the Bishop 
of Plumpsee great credit in his 
<chocese and elsewhere, for it was 
looked upon by the public as a 
graceful recognition by a bishop, 
arare thing in those days, as well as 
now, of the clarm that hard-working 
<urates have on the rich preferment 
in their gifts. Whether, if the true 
facts of tho casc had been generally 
known, he would have been so 
popular, I cannot take upon myself 
to defermine. I am even now a 
most honoured guest at the castle, 
and it was only last week, whilst 
staying there with my daughter, 
that the bishop intimated to me 
that the death of Archdeacon S——. 
was hourly expected, and that, when 
it did take place, he had made up 
lus mind to offer me the archdca- 
arigaad and he sincerely hoped I 
shouid do him the favour of accept- 
ing it. My good fortune, as I 
betore told you, came too late to he 
shared in by my poor wife. She 
died worn out with the struggle 
she had undergone against poverty, 
and ere I had ly settled here, I 
followed her remains to the grave 
But my daughter Mary 1s a very 
good girl, and makes me feel the logs 
of her yr mother less than I 
should otherwise have done’ As 
the rector concluded, his voice was 
husky, and I observed his eyes were 
full of tears; but hashly brushing 
them away, he said, ‘ Come, Inkdish, 
do not smoke a dry pipe, help your- 
self’ I did as he suggested;-and as 
I put down my glass after drianmng 
it of the grateful fluid 1t contained, 
I said, ‘ Yours is a most quaint and 
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extraordinary story, Thompeon, but 

have you never heard any solution 

of the mystery of the coac like 

eae a wishing to lay sacrilegious 
on the lord bishop ?’ 

‘Oh yes, said Thompson, ‘I 
heard the whole account from the 
man himself soon after; but I have 
discreetly kept the matter to myscif 
until now. 

‘It appears that there was an 
omnibus which plies between the 
small town of Sourford and the 
county town of Campchester, which 
had to every day by the lodge 
gate of Wioctinmister Castle. A few 
days before the eventful one of which 
I have been telling you, the lord 
bishop was talang his after-luncheon 
stroll, as was his wont, when this 
omnibus, with its three wretched 
horses toiling painfully and slowly 
up the steep ascent called Rock- 
minster Hill, passed him. The 
driver was lashing his horses, and 
otherwise conducting himself to- 
wards them in what the bishop 
thought a very improper and un- 
justifiable manner He _ therefore 
held up his hand, and called to the 
fellow to stop This the driver did, 
thinking his lordship was a pas- 
senger. ‘The bishop kept the man, 
who was behind his time already, 
waiting some few moments, whilst 
he picked his way slowly and pom- 
pously through the mud to whero 
the omnibus had pulled up. You 
inay fancy the fellow’s disgust when, 
instead of the bishop mounting the 
box at once, or g inside, he 
calmly began to expostulate with 
the ver for his cruelty to his 
horses, and threatened him, if the 
offence was repeated, with all the 
penalties of ’s Act. The 
coachman, as he afterwards told me, 
incensed at what he imagined was 
the interference of what he called 
some Quaker-lke chap, proceeded 
to use language anything but par- 
liamentary, and requested his lord- 
ship to retire to a place never men- 
tioned to ears polite, and where the 
climate 1s supposed to be some- 
what hotter than in this terrestial 
sphere, addmg, as he agaim lashed 
his horses more severely than before, 
and turned to shake his whip at the 
bishop, “that he would garve all 
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meddling chaps the same as he did 
his horses.” “A passenger, who had 


as soon as the omnibns arrived at 
Campchester, asked the coachman if 
he knew who it was that he had 
spoken so roughly to, and sworn at 
so dreadfally. The man’s reply 
was, that he supposed it was one 
of those (and he made use of an 
oath) Quakermg chaps. “ Not at 
all,” was the passencger’s answer, “it 
was the Lord Bishop of Plum - 
*“* Bless my heart!” was the fellow’s 
response, “the best customer I 
have; I would not offend his lord- 
ship for all the world. Why, I 
bring his fish regularly evory day 
from Campchester. Oh! what shall 
Ido?” It was by the advice of the 
passenger that the next time Jehu 
saw his lordship of Plumpsce taking 
his afternoon stroll that, hastily 
giving the rems to the occupant of 
the box-seat, he descended from his 
perch, intending to make a humble 
and most abject apology to the 
bishop for his rudeness. Tluis hap- 
pened the very day of my visit to 
Rockminster The bishop, who was 
walking leisurely along the road a 
few paces in advance of the omni- 
bus, no sooner saw this proceeding 
on the part of the man, who a few 
days before had threatened to serve 
him as he did his horses, than he 
immediately came to the conclusion 
that coachee meditated carrying his 
threat mto instant execution, and 
therefore he turned his hands, and 
fied up the hill as fast as a pair of 
feeble legs could carry um. Jehu, 
secing Ins lordship flying before 
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him, followed hotly in it, ges- 
t . ing, pebahbar rma 
whip, in that he should in- 
duce the bi cgi em 
and wait for him to come up and 
beg pardon. But nothing of the 


sort, the more coachee waved his 
whip and gesticulated, the 
the bishop ran, until, almost faint- 
ing, he ran to earth, as the foz- 
hunters term it, in my arma.’ 

Long and loud were the peals of 
laughter with which I greeted the 
conclusion of my friend’s story; and 
as I stroliet slowly ho 
through the soft summer night, to 
the abode of worthy X. Y. Z., I dis- 
turbed the silence around by more 
than one sendy Saroad at the thoughta 
of ‘How the hop came to give 
Thompson a Iaving.’ My stay in 
H——shire was prolonged from one 
month to two, at the end of which 
tame I returned to town a re 
‘dead hand’ at fishing—thanks to 
Thompson’s imstructions—and de- 
termined to become a Benedict 
as soon as possible—thanks to his 
pretty daughter, charming Mary 
‘Thompson. Before the fishing sca- 
son again came round the following 
announcement a in the first 
column of the ‘ es’ newspaper, 
that column devoted to Hatches, 
Matches, and Despatches — 

‘ At Fattangton-in-the-Clover, by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Plumpsee, T. C Inkdish, Esq., 
to Mary, eldest daughter of thu 
Venerable Thomas Thompson, D.D , 
Archdeacon of Rockmmster, an 
Rector of Fattington-in-the-Clover.’ 
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CHARADE. 
(By rae tare T. K. Henver.) 


Mae my First has its shades, I may frankly proclaim, 
Though they’re none of them beauty to me; 

I would turn from the fair one who bids for the name, 
In whatever its tint or degree 

But I hope—for hus sins, be they little or great— 

Friend of mine may be never so curst, 

As to take for love’s colour, and tinge his own fate 

With the very worst type of my First. 

Such a fair one J’ve met, in my life’s outer ways, 

And I hold it a part of my burthen of days. 


Made by marriage a moon, she must move with a sun, 
And she yields as she may to life’s praxis, 

But no dullard in science could ever dispute 

‘That she spms on her separate axis ;— 

And if I were her sun, I should wish, I must own, 

I had left her a spinster still spinning alone— 

To dance in love’s heaven her own vzs-a-vis, 

And turn on herself without waiting on me 

She's not the best wife that a wise man can take, 

Who will walk round the world in his own wile-awake 
Tier eyes have no bnghtness, though bright as Iove’s stars, 
Who would make 1t her boast that she’s not to be blinded; 
Who knows what she knows, and who talks by the card, 
And who claims, on the strength of a mind that is hard, 
To belong to the class that’s strong-minded ;— 

Whe metes out men’s thoughts in a bushel she bears, 

And measures your words by her own pocket-rule, 

And would scorn to be told, how the new may be old, 
And that wisdom can sometimes be—playmg the fool ;— 
Who will make no allowance for signs or for seasons, 
Thinks, reason must always be ready with reasons, 

Talks logic to love—keeps her feelings in bottle— 

And m matters of taste is her own Anstotle ;— 

Who beheves that the world had completed its knowledge 
About the same year when she en tts college, 

And talks, m the name of her ancient diploma, 

The nghtness of round-hand, the cant of a comma ;— 
Thinks, freedom of thought 1s, to clank the school fetter, 
And that, they are the lettered who stick to the letter ,— 
Who tests all your types, to the turn of an §, 

And follows your fancies correcting their press 

~—Though her lips let out Hybla, ye gods, put the gag on! 
Shut up all your doors, men !—keep out the she-dragon! 
"Iwill mock you with music, to madden hke Gorgon, 

This heart-hurdygurdy, this beaim-barrel-organ ! 

— Should his life-rose be stained with this tint of my First, 
Alas! my poor fmend! he mag safely be reckoned 

A victim consigned to a chronic soul-thirst, 

And most hkely to take to my Second. 


As he sits in hus arbour on lone summer eves, 

With my Durst for a fear, and my Second a friend, 
When, to play with the spimts that hide *mid the leaves, 
From my Becond sis spirits ascend, | 


Make its mocking reply, ‘twill 
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ex him, at oy 


must he be whose heart, through his head, 


bazsz- 
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ins face at the sight of the rose, 
» no doubt, to encounter my Whole; 
tter, rte flap on his nose, 


Than the stmg of my First in has soul! 

—J take the sad lesson ~—-let fate do her worst, 

To my Second I fiy, 1f she charge with my First —_ 
if I bear with my Whole, be 1t insect not human— 
And my First 1s my Whole, m the shape of a woman. 


IN ROTTEN ROW. 





O™ glance at the protective at- 
tire of the ‘ walkmg lady’ who 
illustrates this chapter will suffice 
to show the enlightened gazer that 
= Neod. Tien hat ? 
Ww. ‘it’ 1 
Scarcely, I imagme. In every well- 
regulated mind, for some time to 
come, ‘it’ will mean the Interna- 
tional Exhibition season of 1862, 
which has been, if not ‘a thmg of 
beauty,’ at least ‘a joy for a period’ 
to many &@ comic draughtaman. 
Along that row where now we see 


@ couple of tes eee , bear- 
besides their 


is not’—along that row, @ 
summer, of what tfol 
urnal equestman farces have we 
not been the cheerfully amused and 
the benefit « witnesses? Shall I, for 
benefit of those who hke to read 
impartial critique’ of the 
pn at which they roared last 
might, go back to one of the mid- 
season days, and essay, to the best 
of my ability, to pant. and in ite 
transit ? 


_ Who is it that comes 
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cleazs the Sk gov dumdhii vin en- 
trance-posts, exe- 
cute w scriee Of wits feata of 
horsemanship? A bright, lively 
son of Gaul w this first 


ow casily—not to say loosely— 

he goes along for at least a hundred 
ards! How lightly and gracefully 
e holds Ins reins and whip! the 
latter, to be sure, flutters occasion- 


balloon his silvery alpaca 
coat makes when the bay, roused to 
sudden fury, bolts with him, causing 
the trees and shrubs of this portion 
of perfidious Albion to reel before 
Ins eyes. But we must not follow 
him, for other forms of equestnan 
grace and vigour claim our atten- 
tion. Never was riding so univer- 
sal! All England—all softer Eng- 
land—has inserted itself mto the 
figure-d.isplaying cloth habit this 
year—put a black structure upon 
its head—taken the reins into its 
hands—and gone into the Park. 
The early hats of France and Ger- 
many have elevated themselves at 
least an inch, as the har of their 
wearers has stood erect with admura- 
tion and horror at some of the spec- 
tacles offered. 

‘What intense pleasure there is in 
driving up and down, at a funeral 
pace, tween Prince's Gate and 

yde Park Corner! What bhss 
there 18 in coming e five 
munutes to a standstill! What 
soul-fraught joy mn seeing a broken- 
nosed King Charles, or a lethargic 
pug, ora Siye-taviee all gone away 
to coat, yawn as if the ar was 
having the desired soponific effect 
upon 

‘There must be pleasure — nay, 
bljss, in all this; for people come 
here day after day and do these 

But how well the feelings 
me kept under! The majority look 
stolidly indifferent, gloomily grand, 


that them, watch in vam 
for the shadow of a change of 
emotons. 


prettiest thing that passes— 
next m order of beauty, though not 
of succession, to the ballooning 
alpaca coat — uw that pony-drag. 
Four fairy-bke greys draw gently up 
and down the length of the drive at 
@ sorrowful pace a portly, earnest 
gentleman and lady. The former 
must be one of our ‘ distinguished 
visitors’ bent upon emulating, lke 
lis equestrian compatnot, mm a 
harmless form one of England’s 
most striking and hazardous enjo} - 
ments. The sting of danger 1» 
taken out of that four-in-hand, an? 
the flower of security blooms wun- 
marred through the smallness of 
those little steeds, delicate, gentle, 
fragile enough to be driven by 
Queen Mab ora baby. Yet stall for 
all this the bland whip cannot 
achieve that look of bemg uncon- 
scious of all things, which marks 
the Enghshman in a hke, or, rather, 
far more dangerous position. 

That tall, fax man, nm a mail- 
phaeton, regulating—with an easy 
sioli that wins from our delighted 
eyes flashes of admiration — the 
movements of a pair of nobly - 
crested, high-stepping horses, who 
“match ’ in height and beauty alone, 
-—that tall, fair man 1s unmistake- 
ably an Enghbshman. How sub- 
lumely contemptuous he looks as a 
black horse, bearmg another inca- 
pable son of Gaul upon its back, 
careers mto the drive with the pal- 
pably lhght-hearted mtention of 
smashing its mder between the 
wheels of conflicting vehicles! 

See how the delhcate lavender 
Inds, reposing on the rails, seem as 
if about to give an encore as a lady 
drives rapidly by, restrammg with 
her tany hands the onward impulses 
of a pair of ponies unequalled for 
symmetry, beauty, and speed. With 
an unerring hand and eye she guides 
them through fraught with 
peril, where a swerve of a hair's 


In Rotten Row. 


y 
ningly; she may dress, and receive, 
m & very superior style to her mval, 
the Englishwoman, but she cannot 
touch the latter on her own acknow- 
lodged vantage-ground of riding and 
driving. ‘Die Vernon’ could have 
grown to no such rare perfection on 


We have had a pleasing diversity 
summer in the Park. The 
countesses of Belgravia have not 
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been better—that is, more fully— 
represented than the matrone of 
Mudboroagh. The latter have fairly 
established their claim now and 
henceforth to talk about ‘when we 
go into the Park.’ The ignorant 
denizen of this ‘ great metropolis ’— 
to use a phrase as novel 
as it is utifol and correet—has 


had opportunities of improv- 
ing hig local knowledge. Dineen - 
siens as to whether the huge house 
at the corner 1s Apsley 
the British Museum have, to the 
wniter’s certain knowledge, been 
frequently settled in favour of the 
latter. Wonderful people have 
been pointed out as the 


Duchess 
of Sutherland ; ee 
have been pronounced to 
Palmerston; and, as a rule, every- 
body has been ‘ 
body.’ 


asserted to be ‘ some- 
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DOMESTIC PHILOSOPHY: SERVANTS AND MISTRESSES. 


Che Two Hites af the Mexval. 


E were dming in Berkeley Square. 
A profusion of viands there were, 
though only vimble singly as they 
were m&noeuvred round the table by 
the chef butler and his myrmudons. 
It was a splendid diner 2 ia Jtusse 
—that great modern revolution 
agaist which so many stout hearts 
and strong appetites rebel m Eng- 
land. Fora large party nothing 1s 
better: for a small one, nothmg 
worse. <As in all revolutions, to 
comprehend its benefits one must 
look back on the ,» one must 
tarn to the old régime before one 
condemns the new system. 

Memory calls up before our 
view two soups and two fishes; 
four corners, four flanks; some- 
thing very sickening after the fish 
in the shape of a calf’s head, or a 
sucking-pig, with ears stuck out; 
or an abomination of fneasséed veal, or, at best, a fricandeau, larded — 
successors to the r imnocent turbot. Memory places before us, at the 
other end of the table, a saddle of mutton, or e sirlom of beef, or an infanti- 
cide of lamb, and the horrors of an over-large dinner come back to our 
pensive retrospection. 

But now all is remodolled. «As we sat down to our dimner in one of 
the best houses going, not a comestible stood before us An exquisite 
mass, rathér than bouquet, of flowers formed the centre of the table. 
Piants in pots, sunk into silver or gold baskete of delicate fabnc, a vast 
show of beautiful and decorative plate and of glass, filled up the space 
once tenanted by our old frends, cormer dishes The flanks were all 
routed, and had disappeared entarely ; and the saddle of mutton in the rear, 
Poder ies his vis-d-vis Of calves’ head, or pair of chickens, had left the field 

er. 

This, however, 1s little to my purpose. The dinner a4 la Ftusse is far 
superior for health, temper, conversation, and, above all, for economy, to 
its predecessor—that 1s, 1f you can get enough to eat at 1t. But 1t is 
not of the banquet, but of those who produce its glones, that I wish to say 
a few words 

As we went up stairs, the lady of the house, one of my intimate fnends, 
said to me, ‘Would you believe 1t? At three o’clock my cook was perfectly 
intoxicated on the kitchen floor.’ 

* Good heavens! How ave you managed ?’ 

‘ As you see I drove off to Gunter’s; 1t was then a quarter past three. 
I stated my case. ‘We can send you a dinner,” was thar reply—(you 
know what dear, obliging people they are), “but could you give us till 
eight?” “Certamly,” I answered. “We should not ask it, my lady,” was 
the angelic man’s reply, “ but that there are three more ladies m the same 
predicament; we have orders for entire dmners at No —,—— Square, at 
—, St James’s Place, and so on. Your Intchen-maids, I conclude, can 
undertake the roasts? If so, you can be quite easy. Dimner will be served 
at eight o’clock.” ’ 





Domestic Philosophy. 


* Four ladies,’ cried I, ‘obliged to 
have aon = in! Four house- 
holds upset our horrid examples 
set, from shameless creatures, the 

of men-servants, and the cause 


o expense to thar employ- 
— pley 


‘Whilst I was pondering over this 
painful fact, a lady came up to me, 
and said. ‘ Mrs. Motherly, I know 
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you have a large family, well 
managed . re ee 
good upper nurse Perhaps you 
yon have heard the sad affair that 
occurred in the house of Lady ? 
—a child lost. She has three 
nurses, and ’is strange that whilst 
poor pone. children can be safe 
and well looked after by a httle girl, 
perhaps, the heirs of daughters of 








cur patncan class are not safe with 
three well-paid, well-clothed, over- 
fed attendants.’ 

Here was another recital. No 
matter what my reply. But I held 
my own opinion dn the subject. 
We formed into groups. Young 
and accomphshed marned women 
‘were amongst us. Dress, the last 
new opera, pictures, travelling, fell 
under review ; and then we turned 
to servants. Scarcely a lady was 
there who had not some loss regis- 


(Page 122) 


tered in the sore part of her memory. 
Mrs. Letherby’s butler had just been 
sentenced to penal servitude for 
stealing and pawning all their plate. 
He was a8 man in whom they had 
sper the utmost rehance. Mr. 

therby having been very 11], the 
plate had not for some 
time, but was left under the charge 
of this ‘most confidential’ servant. 
Mr. Letherby suddenly recovers; 
a wedding is about to take plece mn 
the family; an entertainment in to 
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be given; let all the plate be taken 
ont and cleaned. ‘All the plate’ 
—-open the chest, and sce. ithere 
ws not of plate inane. 
All has been pawned, or melted 
down. ‘You punish your offender; 
but you must - haga kt your 
épergncs, your ux, your cu- 
rious Gaui iaethaped t-coellars, 
your exquisite claret jugs, and your 
pt Hp spoons in future Then the 
chronicle goes on to relate tho 
domgs of butlers, and the sink of 
mmquity which their pantry history 
affords 18 pretty well sifted. I visit 
a fnend next day, and take luncheon 
with her. I see a cloud on her 
brow; she 1s calm, but has no smilc 
even for my last anecdote. I see 
something 1s the inatter We go 
up stairs. ‘Your carriage is here,’ 
rays she, ‘but wait five nunutes’ 
Then she shuts the doors , she looks 
into the back drawimg-room to see 
that no one 1s hstenmng; she comes 
back mystenously. ‘1 have lost all 
my jewels,’ she whispers, ‘my very 
dressing - box carried off’  #And 
then comes the history It was 
done whilst the family were at 
evening prayers; the audacity of 
the thieves, the silence of the house, 
the despatch and celenty of the 
whole exploit, are dwelt upon with 
® mournful gravity by one who 
shall never again rejoice in a certain 
emerald and diamond bandeau, the 
admired of all observers 
I turned to sympathise, reminding 
her (1 was a sorry comfort) how 
our relative, Mrs. S——, had slept, 
unconsciously, with a man under 
her very bed; that man, when the 
housemaid came up i the morn- 
ing to sweep the room, being found 
helping hunself to rmgs and brooches 
as quietly as one gathers gooseber- 
ries, and darting off—the poor 
housemaid not bemg able to scream 
—down stairs with his booty. It is 
true he was ped, caged, trans- 
; but could Mrs. S—— ever 
t that fatal mght? Could 
she blot out from memory’s page 
that, had she turned or spoken, even 
in her sleep, she might have been 
murdered? No; the very sources 
of confidence were poisoned; the 
calm, secure repose of happier days 
2 no longer our fine lady’s portion. 
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Her servants arc spies and robbers, 
not humble friends, as were those of 
her parents. ‘There is always an 
enemy in any camp worth robbing ; 
this case, the mch pay the 
penalty, and the poor escape 1t. 
‘One cannot leave home,’ says & 


worthy matron to me, ‘ without 
something happening, especially if 
one 8 & Warning’ 


‘A warning! I answer, ‘do you 
mean a fervant’s warning ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Motherly; I mean— 
but you must hear the whole 


ry- , 

‘ My children, like other people’s 
children, are in the habit of walk- 
ing out in the Parkeveryday One 
morning in comes little Harry tome 
(you know his bright, dear face ?), 
‘“ Mamma, what do you thnk? 
There was a white chalk mark on 
our door to-day. Nurse rubbed rt 
off. Who could have put 1t 
there ?” 

“« Some naughty, vulgar boy, with 
a@ piece of white chalk,” said I; and 
went on with my collar, which I 
was working 1n holes, and told him 
to say Ins lessons. It was the 
choicest collar I ever worked, and 1¢ 
so chgrossed my thoughts that I 
forgot the angel boy’s warning. 

‘ Presently m comes my hus- 
band ‘“ Jane,” says he, “you wanted 
to see Macready for the last time in 
‘Macbeth ’ here’s a box for you— 
a private box, first on the stage; so 
you will be able to follow his read- 


‘ And to see the awful faces he 
makes,” added I; “ but he’s a great 


‘I went. Why are the theatres 
at such an unnatural hour as seven 
o'clock? I hurmed over dinner, 
and took one last look at my antique 
salt-cellars and useful, common 
plate—all sohd and good. I drove. 
off to the theatre. To cut a long story 
pris en pee at peat fall of 

e admirably-read play (Fanny 
Kemble as Lady Macbeth), and 
feeling that I never had understood 
so well, nor felt him ao 
little. The door was opened by our 
ne ocd butler; demure: Tired,” 

ought L I passed into my hus- 
band’s hbrary, and there I heard the 
real tragedy of the evening. Whilst 


an hour the police were advertised 
of the robbery; but do the pohce 
ever find out a robbery of plate or 
jewels? Tell me, ye happy few 
who can say “ Yes.” 


daughter wero dressmakers. I be- 


recognized as that of the boy then 
in my service, was taken up for 
theft, and that his father was a 
receiver of stolen goods. ‘“ Aha!” 
thought I, “ here 1s my plate gone!” 
Bat 1t must be longismce melted 
down ere now.’ 

Dishonesty 18, we must all admit, 
the rule, and not the exception 
among our domestic servants; and 
we shall see presently how it arises, 
where the impure source is trace- 
able, and how we insensibly swell 
the dark and turbid wave of crime 

Now let us turn to the softer sex. 
A very high-bred and accomplished 


once remarked to me 
that nothmg him so much 
as the beamng, and digmty 
(‘retenue’ he called it), of our lady’s- 
maids. Take them as a class, they 
are, perhaps, if (saving their 


pre- 
sence) we except the good, well- 
trained house-maids, as mentonous 


Semme 


i e 
whereas the 


in everything : 
She is more what we should call an 
upper house-maid or lour-maid 
than a lady’s-maid. ow the vices 
of the English — 


an immense appreciaton of number 
one (herself), a total and actual in- 
difference to number two (her mis- 


ey eee spn 
intnguing, falafying, unscrupulous 
chambre, who meddlea 
with, and who often governs the 
ménuge de Paris into which she has 
been admitted; they have more 
principle, more conscience, in short, 
more ‘ r:tenue,’ to borrow from my 
friend, Mons. Le Vicomte de ‘ 
Your French maid will take a bribe, 
as soon as she will eat her break- 
fast, to betray her muistress’s secreta, 
or even to open her ietters; whilst 
most Enghsh maids would be 
shocked at the bare idea; not bunt 
that their fingers itch to clench es 
half-sovereign, with all their ‘ re- 
tenue;? and they are thorough 
Jewesses in respect to vals, wages, 
left-off clothes, and large It 
may be perfectly true t the Eng- 
hsh lady of rank is not, as her 
French contemporary is, wholly in 
the power of her maid, whom the 
fair Pamsian often dares not turn 
away. But she 3s, to an extent, 
governed by her maid ; and a lady’s- 
maid will rule a termagant whom 
no husband would dare to control. 
us not, however, tnumph 

over our neighbours across 
Channel. With all their legion of 
fanlts, there 1s still, in ce, 
between servants and mustresses, 
what there has long since ceased to- 
be in England, attachment. 

I pass over the mordinate fine 
of servants—the cry against whi 
18 everywhere, and which all utter, 
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plaited cap, her round, little flat 
curls, a her shapely, weil-pre- 
gerved gown, is quite gone out 
among us. I even pass over worked 
coats, now seen commg up from 
area-s but I must say a few 
words on the subject of nurses and 
maids It is not merely a matter 
of convemience or iImconvemence 
whether they do or do not do their 
duty, 1t 1s not a question of com- 
fort or discomfort only, whether 
they are rehable or not; but it isa 
matter, as regards our children, of 
health or of sickness, of happiness, 
at that period when alone can enjoy- 
ment exist without the sting of 
anxicty it 1s present and even 
future felicity; it 18 peace of mmd 
and safcty of Lmb, or it 18 an after- 
hife of ill-temper, ill-health, and 
perhaps insanity. For I am dis- 
to think that many cases of 
Insanity are engendered, if not pro- 
duced by infantile depression Fear, 
dullness, neglect, prepare the way 
for Hanwell or Bedlam, where 
there 18 even a very ga. tendency 
to congenital disease look, there- 
fore, to the subject of nurses with 
@ sentiment of anxicty almost ‘next 
to that which I did towards those 
who tried to alter the Laturgy—it 
is so vital, so fearful a point to whom 
we trust our children 

But here, agam, I must acknow- 
ledge the vast supenority of Eng- 
lush nurses over others, m clean- 
iimess and order, mm temper and 
principle, in good sense, and even 
in good feeling. 

Granted this superiority; yet, 
after all, nurses are plagues. They 
exact much; they expect much; 
they are extravagant, , over- 
bearmg. They are of hittle 
slynesses, and often ‘act a he,’ as 
Robert Hall used to term it, before 
the ttle creatures, so prone to ori- 
ginal sin, who quickly take up the 
game cue. They are the most un- 
settled of any servants, and the 
least irntation brings the old threat. 
‘If you’re not satasfied, ma’am: I’m 
sure I do my best.’ In five cases 
out of ten their influence and ex- 
ample are permicious: if old, they 
are so afraid of wet or cold, that 
they do not give the children half 
«mough air and exercise; if young, 


terests , before love begins ret oped 
of mind eas parents ends. Ha as 
nurses are, their rule is a period of 
happmess compared with the tur- 
mou of the world: compared with 
separation and absence. compared 
with the days when Charles sets off 
for the Crimea, or George sails for 
Canada—never, perhaps, to return. 

We have touched a little on the 
vices of cooks, for each degree of 
domestics ‘of the period’ has its 
own particular vices Chronic dis- 
honesty reagns in the ntchen; occa- 
sional dishonesty 1n the pantry. The 
natives of both places are wont to 
be greatly shocked at the delm- 
quencies of the other. It 1s lke 
Turkey and Greece ‘ Degraded 
beings,’ cries the Greek, speakmg 
of the Turk. ‘ Nation of thieves,’ 
says the Turk, on referring to the 
subjects of poor King Otho, with 
the bee m his bonnet ‘I am snre, 
ma’am,’ says the family cook and 
housekeeper, ‘1t made me quite hill 
to ’ear that Mr Parsons had he’aved 
Inll Whatever could binduce ’™m 
oe do ve earn Pawn the 
plate e ought to transported 
for life. For my part, I wouldn’t 
touch the value of a farthmg, m my 
siation.’ ‘There’s as much goes 
out of the ’ouse almost as comes in 
it, some days,’ w. Mr Parsons 
(before Ins ‘ lttle misfortune’), toa 
sympathizing under nurse ‘A 
7ornd shame! What! if I had the 
musfortune to be a voman, and was 
a cook, would I ever purline m 
hemployer’s beef and mutton? O 
dear no !’ 

If men-servants are malefactors, 
cooks are sinners—clever simmers. 
How they mount up bills and books! 
How they destroy, how they waste, 
how they make one’s heart ache: 
what masses of gravy beef they use 
to make the mysterious abuse they 
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call consommé: what volumes do 
they not imscribe with the detes- 
ta word ‘lard’ what exits do 
whole joints make when once cut 
into: what sinks of pilfering are the 
washtabs: what mysteries the baker’s 
bills ! what uncom ible narra- 
tives the cook’s own acer 
@ eook, or more especially y 
superior, a cook and housekeeper, 
is one of the most volumimous 
authoresses of fiction living. 


are detestably 
Men-servants more or less dishonest, 
and even dangerous. Lady’s-maids 
graspmg. Nurses overbeanng, and 
often indifferent , and all these vices, 
somewhat diluted, spread, hke the 
roots of a tree, in a downward direc- 
tion. House-maids, laundry-maids, 
lIntehen-maids, scullery-maids, stall- 
room-maids, are all infected, though 
shghtly, with the one prevailmg 
ooo of gf as much as 
out of those they serve. 
say nothing of head-gardeners— 
very grand gentlemen, with an 1m- 
mense deal m their power—who, 
when they do a nobleman or gentle- 
man ‘the honour’ to take their situa- 
tions, have one eye to thei service, 
another to their interest; but, not 
only are they out-door domestics, 
but, bemg more Inghly educated 
than » have often more worthy 
and elevated noticns of duty. 
I have drawn a melancholy pic- 
ture of service in England. Let me 
now show the reverse side of the 


This side is almost as dark as the 
other; for if servants are changed, 
how much more thew employers! 
When was there an age of such 
ager ?—for I call 1t fraud to apa 
another man’s expense—to give din- 
ners for which your butcher, your 
poulterer, your fishmonger, your 
wine-merchant and confectioner ” 
uiing ona sacimas to ay) Chie a 

one ce y: is 
fraud, and fraud of: most fa- 
shionable and prevalent sort, and 
ity ovecy clase eapeuaily ies use 
into every c 
so near to you all, in a conti- 
guity, so very far remo ,m sym- 

of any sort. Your servants, 


o not you de- 
serve to be defrauded? We talk of 
the servants of former days. Alas! 
thenxr ghosts may haunt the buttery 
of yon old hall, but never shall we 
see such faithful servitors j 
until we ourselves are changed, and 
the whole texture of Enghsh soci 
taken to pieces, renovated, cl " 
and fo It 18s very rotten, and 
in some respects very foul; and 
whilst im such a state up stars, the 
nether regions will never, never be 
urified 


But 1t 18 not only of unsound and 
unprincipled people that we speak 
when we say that the race of ser- 
vants 18 deteriorated, and when we 
refer to their superiors as grea 
responsible for that detenoration. 

In the first place, there prevails, 
even amongst good people, a totally 
different style of thinking about ser- 
vants, and about their position rela- 
tively to their masters and muis- 
tresses, than that which was enter- 
tanned by our grandmothers and 
grandfathers. The old friendly, fa- 
therly interest In young servants, 
the kondly reverence to an aged do- 
mestic, are traits very rarcly to be 
remarked in our time; and 1t 18 ain- 
gular that when they are observed, 
it 1s in two very different_ of 
society that we see them. It 1s first 
m the very highest class, and then 
in the lower middle, or yeoman class 
—rarely, very rarely in the parvenu, 
or even in those not always parve- 
nues, namely, the nouveaux riches, 
And I ascribe this fact to the ciur- 
cumstance that in all countries, as 
in England, the nobility are the last 
to change exther m manners or ha- 
bits. How is it that we find them 
more than any other 
order of society? It is because they 
retaan the only ancestral notions of 
good i which we call the 
‘ald school.’ old school is only 
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to be found genuine in the highest 
classes, where it is almost prover- 
bially smd still to exist; and, in 
ahort-—I from a large 
rience—it ix meculcated from father 
to son, mother to daughters. And 
#0 1n regard to servants: our notions 
of what our servants ought to be to 
us are changed, but not so much as 
those respecting what we ought to 
be to them 

We think now that if we pay them 
justly, if we feed them well, if we 
fulfil all our just engagements to 
them, and don’t absolutely outrage 
alecorum before them, we have done 
all. They are no more to us than 
the poor street-dog, which, when in 
place, 1s fed—when strayed, or not 
valued, 18 starved They are of infi- 
nitely less importance to us than 
our pet Skye terner or our darling 
Maltcse imp. They may come and 
go, be sick or sorry, what matters it 
to us? The old sympathies, the 
personal care mm 11Incss, the advice— 
not alone from master to slave, but 
from friend to friend—or, if you will, 
from Christian to Christian—all that 
has dicd out, and the instant a ser- 
vant enters your service, a system 
«ither ot blind favourtism or of an- 
fagonism is setup The happiness 
here and hereafter of those who 
sleep under our roof and cat our 
bread is a matier of no earthly dif- 
ference tous Howcan it be? ‘T 
dare not go into mourning,’ an old 
nurse said once to mc, ‘ my lady can- 
not bear mourning [ should have 
to leave’ Nothing can, however, be 
Jonder than many mus are 
really ; but a young woman may be 
dying by inches, and your prosperous 
lady, Fong three times a day to St 
Barnabas, and hearmg the text, 
‘Blessed are the merciful,’ thmks 
nothing of keepmg up her pale- 
faced maid tall four in the mornimg, 
night after night, until suddenly the 
tightly-drawn spring of hfe snaps, 
and a cough begins. The maid is 

mounced to be diseased ‘ For 

eaven’s sake!’ cries mamma to 

her lighly-dressed, much-admired 
daughter, ‘don’t keep a servant 
that’s mekly; she'll plague you to 
death’ And off goes the worn-out 
amaid, either to ‘ ? 
than herself, or to an auwiholeaans 
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lodging, or to an hospital—or— but 
who cares where? 

Yet this lady—sample of ber class 
—is wonderfully compassionate to 
distressed needle-women ; to ortho- 
predic institutions she is a benefac- 
tress; she subscribes for the idiots; 
she eo eo in the columns of 
the ‘ Ti , but she has no notion 
of the serious duties between mis- 
tress and servant. Besides, her maid 
‘18 well paid for it.’ 

A —what a moral nation we 
are! What efforts we make to re- 
form the poor, to reclaim the 
lost, to restore the wretched to so- 
ciety! What a feature it 1s that we 
have set the debtor free! O jubilee 
of jubilees! when the last captive 
—he for whom we all have prayed 
these three centunes, Sunday after 
Sunday —1s free! Meraful Eng- 
land! The wanderer over Dover 
heights may read now without a 
pang those few words which used 
to check the gay girl in her happi- 
ness, as she walked over them to the 
old stern fort ‘ Remember the poor 
debtor’ He is not there! the dark 
cell 1s tenanted no longer "What a 
merciful nation we are! 

Stop awhile J.et us look at our 
responsibilities Year after year we 
bring up from the country stalwart 
youths—fine, happy lads—first as 
pages or as grooms, next as footmen 
‘They are in all the heyday of youth, 
aS are, pernebe: our own sons Sud- 
denly they have rushed mto what 1s 
to them a career of 1mmense pros- 
perity Good wages, capital, and 

gh hving—fine clothes—what gal- 
lant, handsome lads some of them 
become! ‘We receive them from 
thar homes—they are domiciled im 
ours. How well they are treated— 
too well 1s the common cry, and 
perhaps they are But they have 
passions and vanities hke other men 
—but we insist on ther gomg to 
church. 

See what good Christians we are! 
And they follow us in—so go they 
must. 

Our conscience sleeps; but we all 
know what London is. We all, the 
most innocent of us, have heard of 
ya mut ater Caekt duciag the 
yet nig night, during 
season, are these fine 
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carriages, either 
,or m the public- 

house near for warmth, for refresh- 
ment, and, alas! for their advance- 
ment in sin. What can they—what 
there? Yet iny lord 

1s an active member of the Society 


for the Su ion of Vice, and my 
lady is devoted to Reformatones ! 
How admurable ! 


Then we do our best to demoralize 
the class by the number of servants 
kept in each ee Up all night, 
the men-servants have wondrously 
little to do in the day. Formerly we 
had our servants to work: a couple 
of men-servants was a handsome 
complement for a commoner; nowa 
rich commoner must needs have his 
butler oi sega Pptpar sds his foot- 
men,and a page. regiment 
of do-nothings—at ml events, the 
real labour 1s confined to the under- 
lings. Of course the elder men play 
at cards, and drink. We know they 
do—1s it our business to interfere ? 
Besides, we actively support all Tem- 
perance Societies. Alas! we are pre- 
paring subjects for reform, victims 

or the hospitals Discharge half the 
roysterers in the servants’ hall: you 
will be happier, so will they; you 
will be mcher, so will they. They 
do but squander what you give 
them. Insist on their working 
they will be perhaps prosperous and 
healthy men. In proof of this, who 
are the steadiest amongst our band 
of lazy varlets, with their plump legs 
and fine mlk stockings? The men 
who mm their underground retreats 
play some instrument—the men who 
blow fiutes—out of tune, but no 
matter—or scrape a violin, or equeak 
on a clanonet—these are the men 
who can keep away from the public- 
house And your men-servants are, 
when yo , still to be reclaimed ; 
when old, they are the most hard- 
ened and plaumble of all sinners. 

We complain that the distinctions 
of rank are broken down .—not yet 
so bad as after the Revolution of 
748, when, being in a provincial 
town in France, I had occasion to 
order a pair of boots. The best baot- 
maker was sent fo me. I wentdown 
to speak to him. he was seated. I 
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look surprised, and remained stand- 
ing. ‘Sit down, citoyenne,’ said he, 
‘and let me aee your foot.’ I ’ 
answered, ‘ Leave the room ;’ and he 
rose, much scandalized at my total 
ignorance of the prevailung sentiment 
of lube: te, egalite, fraternite. 

We are so inconsistent, we modern 
housekeepers, in our manners to our 
servants—sometimes so familiar and 
confiding, then we are shocked that 
they aro ‘ free’; sometumes so irritable 
and haughty, then we are most im- 
dignant if the worm we cherished 
yesterday in a hot-bed of favour 
turns, and 1s im ent. Then, as 
to distinctions of dress: formerly all 
servants wore not only a livery, but 
a badge—a swan, or a k, or 
some insignia -— wrought on the 
sleeve. Now we suffer our men-ser- 
vants to appear in their decayed 
black—a sort of reflection of the 
master, and we allow our lady’s- 
maids to abandon the neat and suit- 
able distinction of caps, and to 
wear either their hair well coiff¢, or 
to shck on a ghastly bit of black 
lace, or a net, so that it is wholly 
impossible to know whether the good 
lady who condescends to brmg up 
warm water for our toilet 1s ma- 
dame, at your service—or maam- 
se lle—fish or fowl, mistress or mand. 
Oh for the days when one could 
know one’s servants by the neat lace, 
or even muslin cap, the white apron! 
—but I shall make the ladies fait. 
‘A white apron! Why, that was in 
grandmamma’s time’ ‘ Yes, my dear, 
you are might. Every servant now 
has her black mlk apron, fringed 
with a nasty bit of imitation lace 
The good old Irish linen, wash and 
wear, 1s for cae Bara laundry - 
maids, and such-hke. I beg pardon 
of society for thinking such a 


g. 

I have attempted to show the ‘ re- 
verse of the medal.’ Vazious cha- 
racters figure on it. All agree in one 
principle — that, in regard to servants, 
‘ Take care of yourself’ 1s their motte. 
Let nothmg more generous be given, 
and, until higher views, a holier sys- 
tem, and better tice obtains 
amongst us, servants will be as they 
are. 
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sary 
a great London physiaan. I had 
been ui: my chest was ny 
symptoms were threatenmg. e 
erent Dr. Stethoscope, as I shall 
venture to call him, 1s reputed the 
very best man in this class of cases. 
To Dr. Stethoscope I accordingly 
went. It was rather a nervous 
kand of Dusmess. Moreover, to be 
tapped, and poked, and sounded, 
and critically examimed m very 
much the same way as a veterinary 
surgeon would test a broken-winded 
beast is humubating enough. I 
imagined that 1t would be a quick 
and speedy business. The doctor 
would examine you rapidly, speak 
oracularly, pocket his fee gracefully, 
and bow you out almost zmme- 
diately. I repeat that it is a 
nervous ahd melancholy busmess. 
Although you are not conscious of 
offence you feel hke a crimmal wait- 
ing fur the verdict; or, rather, you 





know the verdict well enough, and 


are only waiting to learn the pre- 
cise terms of the sentence. In my 
case it was milder than I had a 
nght to expect. Instead of a few 
mimutes the physician gave me 
nearly an hour. J was delighted as 
I saw his acute, experienced mind 
busy with every detail, however 
apparently trivial, of my case. He 
Was a scientific man, and im the 

ure spirit of science sought sumply 

r the truth. And I knew that he 
was one who could speak it m ac- 
cents of calmness and words of fate. 
He filled a side of note paper with 
what I have no doubt was a pre- 
scriphon, but to an untutored mind 
appeared unintelligible lierogly~ 
phics His m were more like 
Arabic characters anything 
else It is to be hoped that this 
wlembility will not produce any 
such dire effects as Mr. Dickens’s 
chemust 2 hended—that no nies 
intelhgent boy has a prevahmng 1m- 
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pression that Epsom salts means 
oxahe acid, and syrup of senna, lau- 
danum. However, I pay my guinea, 
that 16 is compensation hitle 
enough for so much care and 
trouble. As I pass out I perceive 
that the waiting-room is bemmnmg 
to fill Quiet, gentlemanly men, 
with an air of well-bred indifference, 
are glancing over the newspapers, 
or perha save the mark—enter- 
tainng themselves with ‘ Punch’ 
Yet doubtless each has his own tale 
of sorrow and suffenng, care, appre- 
hension, gloom, and 1s about to in- 
dicate a dread burden to the pby- 
sician. Perhaps one or two are 
doomed men 
Tho mystic scroll has produced 
intelhgible results Iam told that 
there 1s a congeries of little pack- 
m the hall I sum up the 
results Of course I am to be nou- 
rished by the oil of the hver of the 
cod. J am to use vanmous medicines 
and appliances. I am to be eed 
tacular about regimen and diet. 
But this was not all the prescnp- 
thon. Another remedy remamed, 
one whose wonderful sanative in- 
fluences physicians are increasingly 
alive to—climate, change of climate 
You must not go to Florence, for 
Florence 1s too cold. Nice or Cannes 
might suit you better, but probably 
all these places are too far off Go 
to our own south coast. The milder 
air and the more sheltered situation 
belong to Hastings, but if you re- 
quire rather what braces than what 
relaxes, go to St. Leonards. Dr Ste- 
thoscope generally recommends St. 
Leonards. It 1s almost peopled by 
Tus patients. It 18 almost his own 
private pocket borough. Accord- 
ungly, I put myself im the tram for 
St. Leonards. There the salt cliffs 
shall shield me from the stormy 
blasts of the north, and there stray 
breezes from the south shall waft 
me renovated health. My notions 
about the place are of the haziest. 
Whether 1t 1s close to Hastings, or 
forty mules from Hastings—whether 
it 1s on this side Dover, or on that 
side Dover, are points which I can- 
not at the moment positively take 
upon myself to decide. 
In due tame we arrived at St. Leo- 
mards. This part of the coast came 
voL. NL—wnNo. Ue 
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into celebrity as a watering-place 
by the Dr. Baillie recom- 
mending it to his patients. It is 
inc in importance, being con- 
stantly recommended by the emi- 
nent physician I consulted. Near 
the station there used to be a hittle 
rustic hotel, called, I presume, after 
pmmutive assomations, ‘The Bo- 
peep’ The humble mn had dis- 
appeared, and the great blazng rail- 
way tavern had made its appearance 
in its place. Hither late, spiritless 
and weary, we came im our igno- 
rance, since it was mgh at hand. 
Here I paused for a day or two, 
hstlessly endeavouring, nn my lan- 
guid health, to look round for more 
suitable quarters. These were dis- 
covered, and I prepared for a move. 
I soon found out that our second- 
rate inn ambitiously acheved first- 
rate charges. I confess I was a 
little disgusted when, having paid a 
handsome item for attendance in the 
bill, it was explained to me that 
the charge had nothing to do with 
exoneraimg me from feemg the 
servants. Methought to myself, 


‘ Little Bopeep has lost her sheep ,’ 


or, as they render 1t m my favourite 
Arunrlines Cami, 


* Parva vagabundas Bopspia perdidit oves.’ 


I may be a stupid and inconsequent 
sheep—that I am by no means pre- 
pared to deny—but I certamly have 
an objection to bemg sheared after 
so unreasonable a fashion, and shall 
not mtrust myself to that trea- 
cherous fold again 

At first I could scarcely move 
about. Like a wounded bird I feebly 
essayed a few hundred yards. 
indulged in desultory flights of a 
quarter of an hour. To me, after 
my long confinement m my chamber 
through the wintry months, the 
scene of the fam heaven and earth 
and universal air sufficed. Enough 
that I could once more see the sink- 
ing sun send down great flashes of 
gold upon the evening waters. I 
moved about hke a shadow in a 
dream world. The stately terraces 
and the gay promenade ‘were to ine 
little more than the mechanical 
effects of a panoramic entertaimationt,_ 
I vaguely wondered at the stalwart 


the length of my excur- 

sions. Every day I brought home 
gome fresh discovery. I tound out 
that Hastings and St. Leonards are 
virtually all one place, that the two 
towns run into each other without 
the break of a single house. I saw 
an the well-dressed crowds and the 
rolling equipages that it was a gay 
and fashionable place Further- 
more, hke a growing child I in- 
creasingly began to take notice of 
people and thmgs Faces have 
always had a special attraction for 
me, although the infirmity of short 
sight has to a great extent debarred 
me from this enjoyment But I 
begin to recognize people and to 
classify them. It 1s my especial 
pleasure to watch how poor mvahds 
gradually gather flesh and colour 
and strength, and seem almost 
transformed before me Others 
thero are whose walks grow fewer 
and their steps fainter I look, I 
am sure, with most kindly feelmgs 
on the gay children of youth and 
Senate enjoying with flushed and 
ppy faces their walks and daiivcs 

I know by sight some noble-looking 
old men, some grave, nnd matrons, 
some frank, gontlemauly-looking 
young fellows; some swect-browed, 
gentlo girls. 
exchange words, and only infre- 
quently looks, I am pleased to meet 
them on the Parade, and I retire 
home with a sense of personal loss 
and mconvenience if these famular 
faces have been absent. Moreover, 
rehef and refreshment have come to 
me at welcome times, for which I 
own that I am dceply thankful 
Was it nothing that my old college 
friond found me out and renewed 
the inexpressible pleasure and charm 
that abides about our college hfe, 
the hfe of the mver and the wassaul, 
of keen debate, of letters, and of art; 
the rich and rushing hfe when we 
caught ‘the blossom of the flymg 
terms*”” Was it nothimg that old 
frends, wafted by busmess or by 
pieasure, at times found me here, or 
that I had now the happmess of 
adding new fmends to the old? 


But though I never, 
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‘Was it nothing that I found a 
thoughtful, nnd, medical friend— 
forgive me, Wilson, if I your 
name—whose skill and café have 
helped, under a kind Providence, to 
restore me to return to my books 
and critic labours, I trust, a better- 
hearted and more charitable re- 
wiewer? I have now been able to 
survey the region, and I put down 
my observations in the hope that 
they will be fun to some and of inte- 
rest to many more. And lest I 
should be thought a victim to one 
of those obscure diseases of the 
bran which Dr Forbes Winslow 
writes about, and calls Egomania, 
I proceed at once to deal categon- 
cally with my subject 
I was not long m pickling up a few 
general notions of the place, such as 
visitors gather, helped by muscel- 
Jancous guide-books and local his- 
tones and picture-books. That 
Hastangs is one of the Cinque Ports 
—although it is not a port—that 
once upon a time thcre was a great 
battle here—although, by the way, 
it was not here, but six or seven 
mules off—were my fist definite, or, 
rather, my first vague ideas About 
this battle there have been pictures 
innumerable, and stories and poetry, 
not to mention the selious makers 
of a tragedy and an epic Of course 
there 1s a romantic glen, and a drip- 
ing well, and a lover’s seat, and a 
over’s leap, and other places of 
mingled topographical and amatory 
eclebrity Tho long range of houses 
fronting the sca has a very imposing; 
eftect, thanks to Mr Burton, who 
the palaces round Regent’s 
Park after the same plans I was 
not surprised to learn that 14 1s the 
finest marme parade im England, 
upwards of two miles long The 
best part 1s called Eversfield Place, 
from the Eversfield family, who used 
to own the lands’ In front of this 
at times a reef of gicen and black- 
lookmg rocks runs out mto the sea, 
formmg a natural breakwater. I 
was also given to understand that 
there were various churches, some 
of considerable architectural pre- 
tensions, and some quite the re- 
verse, so that whether I was High 
Church, or Low Church, or Broad 
Church, my ecclesiastacal taste could 
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be fully met. As a member of the 
Church Catholic I have gone to 
each, and, I trust, not im van. 
‘There is a convent which has a pic- 
turesque and medizval appearance, 
which of course umples also a 
Roman Cathohc chapel. There aro 
also an Ebenezer and a Zoar, be- 
longing to our dissentang brethren 
Above the cliffs are houses perched 
at a penlous altitude, which one 
would almost thmk a fierce north 
wind would cause to tumble over 
Outlying the two towns are certain 
districts that may be said to belong 
to them, such as Tivoli, whose airy 
and Itahan name is maimtained by 
dancing and music in the summer 
evenings Another is called Bo- 
hema, an unsightly village, such as 
all the London Bohemians, if they 
made up their minds to migrate to 
the seaside, would inhabit. In the 
villages of watering-places poverty 
often looks graceful and contented, 
but m ths queer hamlet with the 
queer name evcry scems done 
in @& coarse and repellent manner 
But let the reader ship an imaginary 
arm in mine and takea stroll First 
we will turn westwards and walk 
along the Marina’ It extends from 
the arch that separates Hastings 
from St. Leonards, far away to the 
west, to the very confines of the 
last-named town. Eastward of the 
arch, a very crowded and fashion- 
able neighbourhood, though within 
the lmuits of the borough of Hast- 
ings, belongs im fairness to St. Leo- 
nards, and is generally so accounted. 
Both places have increasingly flou- 
rished , but, according to the usual 
law, the west end, that 1s to say, 
St. Leonards, m a proportion of four 
to one as compared with Hastings. 
We proceed, therefore, westwards, 
passing three colonnades lined with 
prosperous-looking shops, that break 
the force of the western gales which 
blow down the Marina and afford 
a lounge in unseasonable weather. 
In one of the houses of the Marina 
our gracious Queen abode when she 
was princess One day the horses 
of her carriage ran away. A gentle- 
man who was passing succeeded in 
stopping them, and was subse- 
quently made a baronet for his 
pas. But, observe the lady m that 


proud of the fact is the propri 
thereof. We often have cel ted. 
people down here—a bishop or two, 
or Judge, or ex-chancellor. All these 
splendid bwidings which you are 
admuirng—hotels, colonnades, hbra- 
ries, assembly rooms, are of the most 
modern growth. Within living me- 
mory all this scenery was but out- 
of-the-way farm lands, with a popu- 
lation of about seventy souls. 
Within hving memory, also, what is 
now Pelham Place—the gayest part 
of Hastings—used to be romantic 
rocks slopmg down to the beach, 
but the rocks have been shattered 
by explosions of gunpowder m order 
to make room for the ‘ improve- 
ments’ We will, 1f you please, 
retrace our steps in the direction 
ot Pelham Place You will not fail 
to observe the various hbraries and 
reading-rooms as we move along. A 
good deal of reading seems always 
to be going on, though not, I sus- 
pect, of any very heavy description. 
Again and again people are reading 
on the benches on the Parade, and 
pos.ively here 1s a pretty girl walk- 
img on the pavement while she 18 
1cuding a novel and shading it with 
her curls—running an imininent 
canger, my friend, of walking into 
your arms There are a great 
number of proprietary and other 
libraries, including a hterary society, 
two mechanics’ insitutions, a plulo- 
sophical society, &ce, and a 
theologmecal hbrary, which an amiable 
clergyman who formerly held a 
living mm the town of Hastings 
founded by @ donation of his own 
books of divinity. Works of fiction 
have been subsequently admitted m 
addition, and the theological element 
has sunk completely mto the shade 
Passing along the shore, we come to 
the picturesque fish market, under 
the shadow of a stupendous cliff, 
alongside of which ships are stranded 
upon the beach after most ptimitave 
fashion. Every morning, somewhere 
between mx and eight, there is an 
open market on the beach, where 
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the fishermen sell the fish they have 
baie home in their boats Fish 
are then to be bought many times 
cheaper than at the shops m the 
course of the day; but as sales only 
take place of considerable quanti- 
tics‘ it must be a very large and 
very fish-eatmg family that attempts 
any commercial transactions These 
fisheries are very extensive, but per- 
haps not so much so as they used to 
be <A boat has been known to bring 
in as much as twelve thousand mack- 
erel, and the nets have even sunk 
with the quantifies of fish As a 
whole the gains are very precarious, 
and the fishermen are only a poor 
set of men. Sometimes they go out 
to sea in vessels that are 111 fitted to 
pustain the fury of the equimoctial 
gales, and every now and then such 
a vessel 1s lost with all hands, and 
charitable visitors are asked to come 
+o the help of the desolate widows 
nd chiidren Ihave always found 
at worth while to cultivate an ac- 
quamtance with the rough-and- 
ready smlor, who, in return for a 
little grog and tobacco, will tell you 
plenty of stories, which, 1f not quite 
true, are quite amusing 

Not being destitute of archzeo- 
logical tastes, I had some thoughts 
-of making a collection of matters 
1elative to the history and antiqu- 
ties of the neighbourhood I had 

roceeded but a very httle way, 

fore a book called ‘ Hastings, Past 
and Present,’ came m my way 
While on a flying visit to town I 
disinterred it at the British Mu- 
seum, and I have in vam asked for 
it at the local libranes It is only 
a guide-book, not a very ambitious 
kind of work, but I suppose there 1s 
a good way and a bad way of domg 
a guide-book, and this book—by a 
well-known authoress—appears to 
me a very model of excellence in its 
land. It has supplied all the ma- 
tenals for Mr urray’s ‘ Guide- 
book to Sussex,’ and the uncommon 
degree of literary excellence indi- 
cates a thoughtful and accomplished 
mind Acknowledging the hints I 
have gathered from this work, and 
recommending it to my readers as 
about the only good book on the 
subject, I proceed with my notes 
The queshon that really hes at the 
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threshold of all discussion relating to 
these places ig con with tho 
sanative effects of the chmate. I 
wish some able physician would 
write a work on the Voctrine of Cli- 
mate, say, with a clear enunciation 
of distinctive principle and a suffi- 
cient apparatus of evidence. It 18 a 
subject on which much musconcep- 
tion prevails; and not professing to 
deal with the generai question, I may 
make a few lay remarks on the 
climate of Hastings and St. Leonards, 
which some marked pe- 
cuhantiies Rather I should say 
that there are three distinct chl- 
mates. The warmest and most re- 
laxing 1s that of Hastings, at least 
that portion of Hastangs which 15s 
more ummediately protected by the 
chiffs, but those whose health es- 
pecially requires sucb a climate 
commit, I think, a mistake in com- 
ing to Hastings at all, snce Tor- 
quay and other places in the west 
would be much better adapted to 
their peculiar needs The situaton 
of St Leonards is more exposed, 
and consequently the chmate 1s 
more bracing, while the place 1s 
almost shut 1n by cliffs, and the 
atmosphere is almost entirely ma- 
rine When through one of the 
interposed A aia you ascend to the 
altitude of the chffs or surrounding 
Inlls, the pure fresh breezes of the 
Sussex Downs are stirrmg around 
you, and you find yourself in a third 
and very distinct climate More 
rain falls m London than falls at 
Hastings, and Hastimgs 1s a dry 
place, as the porous so quickly 
absorbs the moisture The southerly 
and western winds waft a large 
supply of the vital oxygen, and the 
Gulf Stream brings a softened tem- 
perature from the Mexican regions. 
The chemists, M. Rouband1 and M. 
Vagel, have experimented on and 
analysed the sea an They report 
that the air on the sea-shore contains 
neither muriatic acid nor mumates: 
that particles of sea-water float in 
the air, and it 1s probable that this 
air contains a somewhat greater 
proportion of oxygen. I presume 
that these are the qualities which 
prove beneficial to consumptive pa- 
tients, who form the majority of pa- 
tents that resort here. At the same 
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time, I feel inchned to think that 
this benefit is mamly found m cases 
of abnormal health, and on visits of 
@ very limited duration , and that, on 
the whole, an mland residence, as 
compared with a marine one, 1s pro- 
bably the healthier of the two. In 
the case of consumption, unless a re- 
moval to the sea-side takes place at 
avery early period of the complaint, 
it is of doubtful value, and may 
even hasten the termimaton When 
taken in time, 1t 18 a valuable re- 
medy, but I am afraid it can scarcely 
be called curative. It seems that 
no corner of the world 1s secure fron 
the dread disease. JI beheve that, on 
the whole, Madeira 1s by far tho 
most favourable locality, but in 
Madeira itself the natives die of con- 
sumption. 

To adopt the old adage, and begin 
at the beginning, I must go back to 
an earher period even tban the 
battle of Hastmgs Mr. Airy, the 
Astronomer Royal, has pubhshed 
a dissertation, 1n which he contends 
that Juhus Cesar attempted his 
landing at St. Leonards, and after- 
wards effected itat Pevensey There 
are, probably, excellent arguments 
against this supposition, which in- 
deed I understand 1s the case, but 
as a temporary denizen of St 
Leonards I mean to assert and up- 
hold the theory The origin of the 
town of Hastings is lost in a dim 
anfaquity An aneient Danish vi- 
knng, named Hasting, used to prey 
on and plunder the southern coast , 
and it has been supposed that from 
him the name was derived Un- 
fortunately, we have a charter of 
Kang Offa’s which mentons the 
name of the town about a century 
previously. It seems to have pos- 

a mint m the Saxon and 
early Norman times, as is attested 
by a great variety of coins. The 
old castle, of which there are some 
interesting remains, 1s traced back 
to the legendary domain. The castle 
walls extend to the verge of the 
cliff We still trace tower, port- 
cullis, and sallyport, and the loop- 
holes of the walls through which 
the besieged nnght reconnottre or 
attack ther foes. The area 1s laid 
out as a pleasure ground, which 
some years ago was the scene of a 
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lamentable accident. <A party of 
young people posing aed to a Wes- 
eyan congregation dug 
a afternoon 


merry 

grounds, when, mm a moment of 
thoughtless excitement, a young 
fellow of the number leaped the low 
garden ledge, and m an Instant was 
lying dead on the leads of the church 
below The Hastings people think 
that Wilham of Normandy landed 
there from St. Valery, for which, 
indeed, they have the authority of 
Wilham of Malmesbury; but the 
Bayeux tapestry assigns the de- 
barcaton to Pevensey. This was 
in September, and the Normans 
must have subsisted on the harvest 
of the poor Sussex people. From 
Hastings Wilham marched to the 
spot that 1s now Battle, about seven 
imjes on, at that time probably 
without either house or trees, and 
only a rough heath and furze covered 
common. The poet Campbell, with 
true lyrical genius—and Campbell 
was essentially a lyric poet, and it 18 
a millon pities that he has not 
given us more lyrics—has seized 
this pomt of history for a stirring 
picture — 

*On each turf of the mead 

Stood the captors of England’s domains, 

That ennobled her treed 

And high mettled the bivod in her veins 

*O’er hauberk and helm, 

As the sun’s setting splendour was thrown 

Thence they looked on a realm, 
And to-morrow beheld 1t thar own’ 


Campbell lhved for five years at 
St Leonards, and hked the place 
very much. he found that he en- 
joyed a better appetite and better 
spimts than m London. In one of 
his letters he amusingly says. ‘I 
went three evemngs ago to the 
Lover’s Leap with three ladies of 
unimpeachable virtue, reputation, 
and beauty; and by making each 
and all of them swear thai they 
would love me all them lives, and 
persuade their papas and mammas 
to come back to Hastings in the 
autumn, was persuaded by them 
not to jump over the precipice.’ 
But I must not permit myself to be 
interrupted in the few historical 
remarks 1 have to make respecting 
Hastangs. I imagine that the care- 
ful study of the Bayeux tapestry 
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with Mr. Colbngwood Bruce’s ‘Elu- 
cadahons, would give the most vivid 
as well as the most accurate notion 
of the Norman imvasion. Thierry 
ia of course the great authority ; and 
those who like to study history with 
the help of poetry should also read 
Henry Taylor's ‘Eve of the Con- 
quest.’ How the Saxons amused 
themselves with feasting and revel- 
Img, while the wiser Normans passed 
the hours of night in devout prayer 
or calm meditation , how Duke Wil- 
lam vowed that he would erect a 
free monastery on the field of battle 
for the salvation of all, and especially 
of those who should fall on the field 
of battle, how the Englsh at first 
won the field, and afterwards, by the 
stratagem of a feigned flight, were 
thrown into disorder, how the con- 
querors the night on the 
held of battle, how the body of 
Harold was found amid the slain by 
Editha , how the stern duke refused 
to give it up, even for the weight 
in gold ; how at last he was carned 
to Waltham Abbey, and there in- 
terred, are all set forth by chronicles 
or tradition. The Normans went to 
work mm a hard, busmess-like way 
at plundermng the country, and mea- 
sured out the conquered lands by 
the rope Hence we have the name. 
of rape—such as the Rape of Has- 
tungs—which appears in Domesday, 
but not m any of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws. 

I of courso went over from St. 
Leonards, as is the manner of vi- 
sitors, to see Battle Abbey I may 
say at once that the expedition is 
& very disappomtang one. To those 
who are supernor to a very vulgar 
reason for going to a place—namely, 
to say that one faa been there—it 1s 
hardly worth while to give up the 
best part of a day for the purpose. 
The object of such an expedition is 
not generally the ruined abbey or 
castle—a notion which 1s frequently 
& pretence and imposture—but the 
fun and fhrtation of a picnic, cold 
birds and lobster salad, the spark-~ 
lng champagne, or the less ambi- 
hous but more wholesome bitter 
beer We, too, have been m Arcadia, 
and though we have attamed to that 
steadmess of view that prefers the 
regular meals to those discursive 
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festivities, yet we love to think of the 
young and tar thus enjoying 
ee ee 
heart a& merry countenance. 
I remember my own burned sum- 
mers; more radiant picnics than are 
ever celebrated now-a-days, and 
certainly by statelier rums than this 
tame apology for an abbey, where 
the very ruims are irretnevably 
ruined JI remember Fountams Ab- 
bey—noblest specimen of Cistercian 
rule, rising lke a grand vision 
evoked by uncarthly music, hke an 
embodied poem, like an architectural 
phantasy that might have visited 
you m a dream, and Bolton—thy 
tur domam and sacred reliquary 
columns visited by the murmurs of 
the Wharf, struggling down from 
the awful chasm that are heard still 
in the melodies of Wordsworth’s 
exquisite poem of the ‘White Doe,’ 
and Furness, whither the railway 
bore across the wave-covered sands 
of Morecambe Bay, and worthy mn- 
deed of any pilgmmage, and Netley 
Abbey, frontmg the fair Southam 
ton Water I will not contmue the 
hst, but I love all ancaent abbeys, 
more beautiful m their rums than 
they were ever stately in their pride: 
and here I record my vow that I 
will love them more and more, and 
visit them duly, and study their lore, 
and lay to heart then solemn teach- 
ings Oh, those pulars on pillars, 
arches on arches, where all the 
wands of heaven streamed through 
vast lonely oriels, and swept over 
the open aisles where once the 
organ was sounding and censers 
swinging, and anthems pealing, and 
crowds adoring, while Nature, with 
her calm beneficent hand, weaves 
her festoons of wild flowers around 
the bases of the prostrate columns, 
and heals the unkindly wounds of 
man’s lawless violence, and makes 
decay beauhful with exceeding 
beauty! <A clear eye had the found- 
ers of those old monasteries for the 
rare and pleasant site They chose 
the lands where the mould lay rich 
and deep, and low hills and over- 
hanging woods sereened their safe 
abode, and the trout stream purled 
along, suited for calm meditative 
hours and lazy summer afternoons, 
even such as the wise Veruiam, ‘the 
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master of those who know,’ held 
alone of rivers to be salubrious, 
‘small, clear, and gravelly.’ 
That keen observer, Horace Wal- 
pole, has notaced the general rule m 
to these sites, and also the 
departure from it m the case of 
Battle He speaks of Battle m 
tus Letters ‘ The mtuation 1s noble, 
above the level of abbeys, what 
does remain of gateways and towers 
1s beautiful, particularly the flat 
side of a cloister, which is now 
the front of the mansion house.’ 
The genume remains are of a very 
scanty description, and were it not 
that [I am speaking of an abbey, 
should be over I leave 
at to others to discuss the Early 
Enghsh, the Decorative, and the 
Perpendicular character of what 
now exists, merely pointing out that 
these undoubted vanetes of archi- 
tecture indicate m themselves the 
mongrel character of the bmldmgs. 
The gateway has a noble tower, 
which probably dates so far back as 
the time of Edward the Third. The 
abbatial hall remains, and a cu- 
niously-vaulted room, probably the 
locutonum, where the monks re- 
ceived the visits of strangers, and it 
is not hard to indicate the remams 
of an old corridor, ranges of clois- 
ters, oratory, refectory, sanatorium or 
library. In the northern part of 
the grounds excavations have been 
made which have disclosed the mas- 
sive bases of columns belonging to a 
subterranean chapel, mn the eastern- 
most recess of which are the remams 
of an altar which stood exactly be- 
neath the high altar m the choir of 
a church overhead. Tradition had 
always pointed out this spot as the 
scene of the death of Harold, to 
which the discovery of these remains 
lends some countenance. In the 
words of a local poet—Lord Thur- 
low, whose amiable attempts at 
hterature strangely contrast with 
his rough and rugged legal sire— 
*Here died the king, whom his brave subjects 


chose, 
But anne lay amidst his Norman foes.’ 
The place is, I 1magme, not a good 
one for picnics. I do not thmk 
they would be allowed m the 
, and the vicinity does not 
seem very enticing. There are other 
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and more favourite resorts for the 
feative paneer nae ag See is sach 
@ one, noted for pacturesqne 
extuahon of its church, secluded in 
the centre of a wood, and removed 


from any human habitation. 
Bodram Castle 1s twelve miles from 
H It 1s a perfect i 


ashngs specimen 
of a moated fortress. A broad and 
deep moat, filled with water, snr- 
rounds the stall perfect walls of the 
castle. This is nearly a square, 
a round tower at each angle, and a 
square tower in the centre. We have 
still the great gateway, once pro- 
tected by barbican and drawbridge. 
The spiked iron portculhs is stall 
visible, and the perforations m tho 
gromed ceilings through which 
melted lead was poured on the as- 
sailants. It is mtuated on the side 
of the River Rother, a strenm men- 
tioned 1m the ‘ Faery Queen.’ The 
north side 1s remarkable for a very 
musical ccho, such as 18 very rarely 
met with In the church are sin- 
gular brasses, one of a man in ar- 
mour, and another of a female figure 
ina shroud. This, then, 1s another 
of the show places in the neighbour- 
hood of Hastings. Withm the hmits 
of a walk 18 an exceedingly P pkaed 
bit of scenery, Fairhght Glen. Young 
ladies of sensibilities termed gushing 
have shed a great deal of poetry on 
this favourite locahty, some of which 
are pretty and promising enough. 
The broken sides of the watercourse 
are carpeted with that pretty plant, 
the golden sassi , green-leav 
and yellow-blossomed. A little down 
the chff, where either underchff is 
clothed with copse-wood, and front- 
ing &® beautifal sea view, on a ledge 
of rock, 1s the Lover’s Seat. The 
story 18 attached to this, which, as 
itis authentic enough in facts, names, 
and dates, may be here related. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury there resided at an ancient 
mansion at Elford,an ancient family 
of the name of Boys. They had an 
only child, a grri, the heiress of their 
considerable wealth. <As is not an- 
frequently the case, the parents were 
morbidly afraid that she might be 
carried off by some fortune-hunter. 
The young lady was m delicate 
health, and was ordered to the sea- 
side. Her parents were afraiii of 
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liastings, and liked Fairhght, a place 
where they might combine retire- 
ment and sea air All precautions, 
however, proved abortive Near the 

lace there used to cruise & revenue 
cutter, the commanding officer of 
which, Licutenant Lamb, used to 
come ashore to attend divine service 
on Sunday at Farlght church. 
There he formed an uaintance 
with Miss Boys, which, mn the usual 
mysterious manner, ripened into a 
mutual attachment. hen she went 
alone to scat herself on the cliff, and 
catch the health-waftang sea-brecze, 
the gallant heutenant would put off 
from the cutter and climb the chff, 
and meet his lady-love Of course 
the attachment was discovered, and 
of course the old people disapproved. 
An elopement was the natural result. 
In due time Mr and Mrs Boys ac- 
corded thew forgiveness and recon- 
clhation to the impetuous young 
couple I wish I could add the 
usual story formula, and say that 
they hved happily ever afterwards 
But the issue of theo tale 1s tragical 
The lady died at the time of her 
first child, or shortly afterwards, 
her husband was faithful to her 
memory, and never married again 
He was now able to keep a private 
cutter, a yacht of his own; and one 
day, in Southampton Water, the 
mainsail of the vessel, swung round 
by a stormy gust, knocked him over- 
board He was never heard of again ; 
and inasmuch as he was a good 
swimmer, it 18 inferred that he was 
stunned by the blow. 

Thus far, my fnend, in somewhat 
auctioneering fashion, I have reck- 
oned up the beauties and celebrities 
of our neighbourhood I now feel 
@ httle tarred with ‘ promenading 
myself’ on the beach. The weather 
grows very warm. The sun 1s high 
im the heavens. There 1s no screen- 
ing shade. And though hght airs 
are playing over the waters from the 

leasant land of France, yet, shut in 

y these chiffs, the air 1s hot and op- 
pressive. Come and let us climb 
the opposing heights where the free 
breezes course over the ridges of the 
downs. Now in the distance we see 
the town of Hastings 
ravine, If wo chmb the next mdge 
we shall see the palaced West St. 
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Leonards stretching away almost to 
the curve of yonder bay. You can 
see new bul everywhere aris- 
ing, betokenmg the rapidaty of the 
increase of the two towns. And what. 
attracts all these people here? you 
ask. y, my frend, some come 
here to dance and some to die The 
place has its festive side and its 
funereal side We have our balls— 
the Bachelors’ Balls and the Sub- 
scription Balls; other puble and 
many private balls. We have a 
Gentlemen’s Club for Hastings and 
St. Leonards. Besides the regular 
populations, besides the flying visit- 
ors, who mostly honour us for the 
brief period between Saturday and 
Monday, n the summer vacation 
Pater et Materfamilas bring down 
their young brood, and when Par- 
liament breaks up, sated fashionables 
and weary politicians come down to 
recruit their exhausted energies. 
For my own part, I like and approve 
of this pleasant stir of existence, and 
for the sake of the poor invalids who 
form such a large proportion of our 
society, 1t 18 to be wished that 1t 
were rather better managed, and 
brought closer hometo them Great 
as 1s the benefit which, without a 
doubt, 1s frequently derived from 
the air here, that benefit 1s often 
neutralized to a great extent by the 
fact that the visitor frequently ex- 
changes & spacious home for a few 
apartments, and, mstead of many 
friends, finds himself, save from ac- 
cidental circumstances, destitute of 
society We muss those chances of 
pleasant meetings so common at 
the spas of the Continent, and the 
frank and easy mode of hfe to be 
found in none of our watering places, 
except perhaps Harrogate, which, 
more than any other place with 
which I am acquainted, approaches 
pretty closely to the contimental 
type In some degree this defect is 
remedied in a quarter in which it is 
very desirable that such should be 
the case, namely, m the mstance of 
poor ladies, who, for a very mode- 
rate payment, have pleasant and 
comfortable home and board pro- 
vided for them, under the careful 
supervision of a committee of ladies. 
I know of nothing of a more sanatory 
and amcliorating nature than cheer- 
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ful and well-chosen society. Itis 
the too-true assertion of Novalis, 
that every Englishman is an island , 
and this insularnty o tes unfor- 
tunately m the case of invalids who 
come to a strange place m search of 
health. Very many recover, and, as 
IT have hinted, nothing 1s more de- 
hghtful than to watch the gradual 
process of restoration. It would be 
well if those bore 1m mind, both 
the patent and the physician, the 
legend which the great Paris sur- 
geon had inscribed on his Jaboratory . 
‘I dressed his wounds God healed 
him.’ Many others snk and gra- 
dually pass away from earth. 

Many of the monuments in the 
churchyards have a pecular impres- 
siveness of therrown In the new 
cemetery almost a heartbreaking 1n- 
terest attaches to many. They are 
called away so very early— some 
brief twenty summers, a few more 
or less, being a very common record 
of the age And while Hastings has 
emphatically that sanctity and me- 
lancholy which belongs to the last 
home of the consumptive, and which 
one feels so strongly at such places 
as Penzance, Lisbon, and Madeira, 
yet it very, very often appears in a 
hallowed and beautiful guise, from 
multipled evidences of the frequent 
existence of calm submission, cheer- 
ful, reverent piety, serene unshaken 
hope. We find often that pure de- 
votional 7 ieee that breathes in that 
exquisite Christian lyric of Toplady’s, 
‘Rock of Ages,’ which at the last I 
know was so often on the lips of the 
Prince Consort. I will not quote 
the Englsh, which must be familar 
to many readers, but will give a part 
of the exquisite version of Mr Glad- 
stone, who has translated the limes 
after the rhymed Latin hymns of the 
Early Church .— 

«Nil in manu mecum fero, 
Sed me versus crucem gero 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 
Opem debilis imploro , 
Fontem Christi quero immunduy, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 

*Dum hos artus vita regit , 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit , 
Mortnuos cum stare subes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes ; 
Jesus, pro Ine perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus.’ 


This is from a small volume of trans- 
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lahons by Lord Lyttelton and Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ In memoriam dupheum 
Nuptuarum,” pubhshed by Quaritch, 
but which, from the limited number 
of copies printed, can have little 
more than a private circulation. If 
®&® man is so fortunate as to lay his 
hand upon a copy, it is the nnd of 
book with which he may very hap- 
pily lounge away a lovely summer 
morning. The imtense appreciation 
and pure poetical spimt which they 
display render the work very enjoy- 
able im scholarship and clasaca!l 
finish the palm, very decidedly, be- 
longing to Lord Lyttelton. Mr. 
Gladstone excels in versions 
modern languages into Enghsh ; let 
me give, as @ specimen of this, his 
translation of some German verses 
from ‘Der Fraschutz,’ which our 
poor invalid may well lay to heart: 

‘Though wrapt in clouds yet atill and still 

‘The stedfast sun th’ empyrean sways , 
There still prevails a holy will, 

’Tis not blind chance the world obeys 
The Eye Eternal, pure and clear, 
Regards and holds all beings dear 

«For me too will the Father care, 

Whose heart and soul in Him confide ; 
And though my last of days it were, 
And though He asked me to his side, 
His eye eternal, pure, and clear, 
Me too regards and holds me dear.’ 

But let us stretch north-east across 
country, and get mto the London 
road, which will reconduct us to 
Hastings. Those who first come 
into the town by this entrance can- 
not fail to be struck by the extreme 
pone of the approach. 

ormerly you passed through an 
avenue of trees, through whose 
arch you caught a glimpse of the 
blue sea, as of a fair picture set in 
its leafy frame, and though, for want 
of timely care, the beauty of the 
avenue has been sensibly diminished, 
yet the view still goes far to justify 
the boast of the old local history, 
that it forms ‘ a picture, both mland 
and marine, of almost unrivalled 
richness, harmony, and beauty’ 
Coming into the ancient High Street 
the homeliness and antiquity it ex- 
Inbits contrast very strongly with 
the modern and the fashion- 
able stir and hfe of the new quarter. 
At the top of the street are the re- 
mains of an ancient house which, it 
18 said, was once mhabited by ‘the 
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notorious Trtus Oatcs; at any rate, 
the en of Ins baphsm is found m 
one of the parsh registers, and jus 
father was rector of All Samts’ m 
1660. Two old churches, unfal a 
comparatively recent date the only 
churches in the town, All Saints’ 
and St. Clement’s, are situated m 
tlus neighbourhood ‘They are in- 
teresting old churches, especially St. 
Clement’s, with 1ts gray and massive 
tower Thereis a nobie passage in 
one of the volumes of Mr Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters,’ descriptive of old 
Calms Church, that may be applied, 
in almost identacal terms, to this 
stern embattled tower, which has 
stood for nearly five hundred years 
the winds and waves of the Channcl 
storms. One weck-day Ispent some 
time in the empty church, and there, 
among the mural tablets, I found a 
somewhat pompous announcement, 
that the dead man whom it comme- 
morated had assisted 1m g the 
canopy at the coronation of Charles 
the Second. Ahme! And thus far 
we bring our pour and vanities 
even to thesepulchre and the temple! 
That sacred sensuahst, that royal 
rascal! And this r man’s descend- 
ants to contemplate with sublime 
satisfa.tion the imposing fact that 
their dignified ancestor’s most ho- 
nourable achievement in this hfe was 
to do honour to that weak bad inng, 
that most foolish of all fools, the fool 
whom experience—and that the most 
wonderful—did mot make wise _ It 
is the pnvilege of the Cinque Ports 
that barons should bear the 
pall at the royal coronations. The 
pup of St. Clement’s used to be 
xedizened with some of the fnbble 
of the canopy. A more ho- 
nourable trophy 1s to be found in two 
cannon balls embedded mn the south 
side, fired on the town by the French 
and Dutch in 1720 ©_On other occa- 
sions Hastmgs has been exposed to 
hostile attacks. In tho time of 
Richard the Second the town was 
burnt down by the French, and 
Bishop Patrick, in his ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy,’ speaks of the pamic at Hastings 
when the French fleet was hovering 
about the Sussex coast- some ship- 
Ping was burnt and some people 
inlied in (herr houses Our own ervil 
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One or two random incidents are re- 
la A vessel was stationed at 
Hastings to convey Charles the First 
to France, in case he succeeded in 
getting over here from Carisbrook 
Castle. This was through Mr Ash- 
burnham, who had a seat in the 
neighbourhood. One Sunday durmg 
the wars a troop of Parhamentary 
horse came into the town, and the 
curate of All Saints’, knowmg they 
would apprehend him, broke off in 
the middle of the service, and ran 
away and hid himself m a wood. 
That night some soldiers brvouacked 
in the church, and one of them got 
into the i Se and preached to Fis 
fellows , but subsequently either the 
preacher or one of the congregation 
stole the surpbce belonging to the 
church 

We are so very proud of the im- 
pregnabilty of England that we are 
apt to magine that we have been 
always free from invasion, and shall 
never incur its risks. A collection 
of the various occasions on whieh 
our country at different pomts has 
suffered invasion would tend to mo- 
dify this impression. The thought 
occurs to me, Suppose that there 
should ever be a second Battle of 
Hastings, and that, hke the first, the 
issue of this battle should be fortu- 
nate to foreign arms Again the 
invaders would at once march upon 
London, at the present time utterly 
destitute of proper defences, and the 
richest erty m the world would 
afford a sack as memorable as that 
of Rome or Antwerp Im our na- 
tonal ce we cannot concerve 
such disastrous events, but I beheve 
that the military critics of the Con- 


tinent are quite agreed on the perfect 
possibility 


Forgive this digression, lector bene- 
vole, and imagine that it 1s part of 
my conversation a8 we move down 
the High Street 

Yonder, m the msde of the East 
Hillis the Minnis Rock, where many 
years ago there used to be a cross, 
cut out of the rock, in the muddle of 
the cavern, and a niche for the image 
of @ saint, betokening that 1t had 
once been the site of a hermitage or 
abode of a mngid anchorite. On the 
side of the opposite hill are St. Cle- 
ment’s Caves, These were ori 
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excavated for the p of obtain- 
ing sand, and, itis said, were much 
used by smugglers as storehouses. 
They are now re ly itommated 
for visitors. les Lamb, who 
was down here, and who wnites about 
the place in the ‘ Essays of Eha’ 
after his own whumnsical fashion, 
thought he detected the smugglers. 
‘There are, or I dream there are, 
many of this latter occupation here 
Their faces become the place. I lke 
a smuggler He is the only honcst 
thief. He robs nothing but the 
revenue—an & ion I never 
greatly cared about.’ 

About East Chif House a story 
may be read m Nichols’ ‘ Ilustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ about a con- 
ceited humorist, who lhved here m 
solitary grandeur for the summers 
of twenty years. In the Corporation 
Town Hall 1s a shield taken from 
the ear of Quebec, and presented 
to the town by the first Bntish 
Governor of Canada, who was a na- 
tive of Hastings. On the Marine 
Parade 1s one of the captured Russian 
guns 

We are now again by the sea-side. 
Here the base of the cliff has been 
excavated, and the upper part, to a 
considerable extent, removed, where 
Pelham Crescent has been formed, 
and in the centre 1s the chapel of 
St. Mary m the Castle The names 
of several ancient churches are pre- 
served which are belheved to have 
been washed away by the sea, which 
has made considerable encroach- 
ments. If it 1s low water, you may 
see children and some grown-up 
people busy on the sands and reets 
tor shrimps, prawns, and mussels; 
and xf 1t 1s high water, and there 
happens to be a rough wind, the 
waves dash against the stone sea- 
wall, and send up columns of spray, 
which sometimes reach across the 
parade in the rear, of the height of 
the first series of fountains in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace. 

Formerly there was no direct road 
between Hastings and St. Leonards. 
What 1s now neat White Rock Place 
was then the white rock alone, 
an impassable cliff. The land was 
a kend of No Msam’s Land, and called 
the Desert, making up the parish of 


Holy Trinity, the po tion of 
which was then nine souls, although 
the same parish has now both a 
handsome church and a crowded 


Majesty and 
the Duchess of Kent came to St. 
Leonards, there was then no road, 
and the procession which conducted 
them was obhged to pass over 
Cuckoo Hall 

On the shore are the traces of a 
submarine forest—a wood buried in 
the sands. <A particular tide drs- 
closes a black-lookmg deposit of de- 
cayed boughs and fohage, m which 
1s embedded timber of considerable 
size, and many hazel nuts, quite per- 
fect, are also found. In reference to 
this I may add that only the other 
day some curious fossils were found 
in the Hastings sands; and similar 
tripod markings are also to be found 
in softer shaly strata to the west 
of St. Leonards. These three-toed 
footprints were sup to have 
been made by some gigantic bird ; 
but it 18 considered more probable 
that they belonged to huge amphi- 
bious reptiles, the samo that the 
palace at Sydenham has made so 
famihar—-the Iguanodon, Hylso- 
saurus, and Megalosaurus — that 
haunted the muddy lagoons and 
alluvial flats of which the Wealden 
formations—which include the ‘ Has- 
tings Sands ’—once consisted. 

We now pass into St Leonards, 
feehng annoyingly the north wind 
that sweeps down the unbuilt side 
of Warnor Square, and hopmg that 
the place will be speedily completed. 
I shall not descnbe the grounds and 
buildings of St. Leonards any fur- 
ther, beyond quoting a sentence 
poe poor Theodore Hook’s ‘ Jack 

rag” — 

‘Jack was amazed upon his ar- 
rival in that splendid creation of 
modern art and mdustry, St Leo- 
nards, which perhaps affords one of 
the most beautiful and wonderful 
proofs of individual taste, jidgment, 
and perseverance that our nation 
exhibits A desert has become a 
thickly-peopled town. Buildings of 
an extensive nature and most ele- 
gant character rear their heads where 
but a few years since the barres. 
chffs presented their chalky fronts 
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to the storm and wave; and rippling 
streams and hanging groves adorn 
the valley which, twenty years 
since, was a sterilc and shrubless 
ravine ’ ae 

There 1s one place m the vicinity 
of St. Leonards which I would not 
wish to pass over 1n silence, I mean 
Herstmonceux. Herst 1s really the 
familar Saxon word Hyrst, mean- 
ing a wooded place or grove, and 
Monceux was the name of one of 
its lords. The great object of at- 
traction 18 the Castle It was for- 
merly the most perfect specimen of 
the mansion of a feudal lord to be 
found in the south of England 
Horace Walpole gives a minute de- 
scription of the castle as 1t existed 
in ins time It was of great magni- 
tude, consisting of three courts, 
moated, but the moat was laid out 
in gardens , a bewildering number of 
galleries and private winding stair- 
cases , drawbridges, which Walpole 
describes as ‘ romantic to a degrec, 
and a dungeon that gives one a dc- 
hghtful idea of hvimg in the days of 
soccage , oa chapel, with cloisters , 
round towers, with watch-towers on 
them, and battlements pierced for 
the passage of arrows from long 
bowr. In Walpole’s day it was as 
perfect as when 1 was first built, m 
the time of Henry the Sixth But 
the Goths and Vandals have been at 
work. Wulberforce, writmg to Lord 
Muncaster, in 1810, reports that it 
was pulled down to build a new 
house, which, it 18 satisfactory to 
know, cost twice as much as would 
have sufficed for the necessary 1e- 
pairs of the castle It 1s now only 
an ivy-covered ruin 

But if the castle were at its very 
best now, to me it would only be an 
object of minor consideration Herst- 
monceux 1s bound up with the me- 
mory of two men who have strongly 
mfluenced modern thought, and 
have conculiated for themselves the 
strongest personal feelings of imte- 
rest and regard—John Sterling and 
Julus Hare Sterling’s chief mfiu- 
ence 1s mediate and mdirect, through 
the renowned Sterling Club at Cam- 
bridge, and his biography by Thomas 
Carlyle For a bnef penod in his 
fitful life he was curate of Herst- 
monceux. {ft was a strange vagary 
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that led him to take orders. He 
would have done better if, bke his 
father, he could have thundered in 
the ‘ Times,’ or have devoted him- 
self exclumvely to writings as bril- 
hant as he contributed m ‘ Black- 
wood.’ He was one of that order 
of men whom Mr Bouverie’s Act 
sought to set free from the obligations 
which they once unwisely contracted. 
Poor Sterling, amid shiffng specu- 
lations, was never able to da 
resting-place for the sole of his foot. 
The delicate-chested man went to 
clime after chime, to escape the 
Enghsh Ventnor, till, while helpng 
a servant to move a table, he broke 
a blood-vessel, which induced a more 
rapid decline. What a strange letter 
was that he wrote to Carlyle, when 
slowly dying under the chff of 
Ventnor! ‘Dying was not a hun- 
dredth part so bad as people thought 
it He knew not whither he was 
going, but, he adds, ‘1f I can do any- 
thing for you THERE, Carlyle, I will” 
If Sterling always seems to me an 
example of a maimed, fragmentary, 
and unhappy hfe, the hfe of Juhus 
Charles Hare appears to have been 
as serene, rounded, and blessed an 
existence as ever adorned humanity. 
He was one of the authors of ‘ Guesses 
at Truth,’ m which the authors so 
often guessed rightly He did his 
work nobly and completely, and of 
mestamable value has his teaching: 
poe to many. ‘If any foreigner 
ding in England,’ says a wnter 

in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ ‘ had 
asked where he should find the man 
best acquainted with all modern 
forms of thought here or on the 
Continent, where he should find 
the most complete collection of the 
philosophical, theological, or histo- 
rical literature of Germany, where 
he should find profound and exact 
scholarship combined with the most 
vaned and extensive learnmg, what 
would have been the answer? Not 
in Oxford—not m Cambndge—not m 
London. He must have turned far 
away from academic towns or public 
libraries to a secluded parish in Sus- 
sex, and m the munister of that 
parish he would have found what he 
sought He would have found such 
a one there; he would now find such 
& oneno more. For such was Julius 
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Hare, late rector of Herstmonceux 
and archdeacon of Lewes.’ 

After one has resided here for a 
considerable time he becomes ac- 
quainted with the internal politics 
of the local world, the arcles withm 
circles, the wheels with wheels, 
the seta and cliques that make up 
the tragi-comedy of a provincial 
town. The visitor, however, like 
the Lucretian philosopher who found 
it so pleasant to watch the storm- 
tost sea from his rock, looks with 
equal complacency upon the meta- 
Phorical and physical billows. The 
municipal mind 1s at Sasa agi- 
tated on the question of erecting a 
harbour. Thc owners of house pro- 

rty seem opposed to the notion. 

gings are very dear, but house- 
rent 1s very dear, and the owners 
more than the occupiers prosper 
with the prospenty of the place 
These, then, say that 1f we have a 
harbour, the visitors will run over 
to France. They say—with what 
degree of justice or myustce I am 
not prepared to affirm—that since 
Dover has become a port it has been 
rmned as a watermg-place. The 
answer to all this is, that the har- 
bour would be the means of saving 
a good deal of valuable property, 
and a great many valuable lives. I 
think that the hves of the poor in- 
dustrious fishermen ought to weigh 
down the scales agamst merely 
selfish consideratons, supposmg— 
which I doubt—that those interests 
would be injured. The fiscal pros- 
pects of such an undertaking appear 
to be good enough. 

Amid all our fashionable amuse- 
ments, our elegant trmfies, our fair 
and well-ordered Enghsh hfe, every 
now and then we discover that there 
are lava fires which underlie the 
outer crust of exterior comfort and 
respectability Here, as everywhere 
else, we hear tales or surmises of 
guilty deeds, of the ebullition of 
lawless passions. One week espe- 
cially we supped full of horrors. 
Several violent deaths occurred al- 
most at once One man deliberately 
walked into the sea, and was drowned. 
Another man, an Italian gentleman, 
either about love or money, cut his 
throat. A helpless mfant was found 
dead, sensed upon a doorstep 
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Beeudes this, a member of the rifle 
corps wasaoccidentally drowned while 
skating. The Happy Valley is no- 
where to be found. . 

I have mentioned some literary 
notaces respecting this vicinity, and 
1t would not be difficult to multiply 
them. I might as far as 
Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ and Taylor, 
the water-poet. While Lord Byron 
was down here, he was one day seen 
by a Mrs. Shepherd on the rocks, 
und the pious lady committed to 
paper a prayer on his behalf, which, 
after her decease, was communi- 
cated to Lord Byron by her hus- 
band. Byron, m reply, preferred 
this prayer to ‘all the fame which 
ever cheated humamty with higher 
notions of 1ts own importance.’ ‘I 
would not exchange the prayer of 
the deceased in my behalf for the 
united glory of Homer, Czesar, and 
Napoleon, could such be accumtu- 
lated upon a hving head’ I am 
afraid that Byron writes a httle 
too rhetoncally to be altogether 
sincere. 

One March a Colonel Elliot took 
gar geen of Pelham Cottage for a 

mef sojourn. The bearer of this 
name was no less a nm than the 
present Emperor of French. He 
emLarked at Folkestone the same 
summer for the attempt at Boulogne. 
Time passed, and Lows Philippe 
was lhving here for a tame as an 
exile, and was visited both by Guizot 
and Thiers. 

Some of the greatest heroes of our 
history have made their abode here. 
Such a one was Canning, who used 
to resort to a cottage at Eccles- 
bourne, within a mile of Hastings. 
The Duke of Wellington commanded 
a body of troops down here m 1806, 
and took up his abode here with 
his bride on the very day of his 


marnage 

Besides those great individuals 
whose visits we know of, and which, 
after the manner of provincial towns, 
we reverently cherish, there have 
doubtless been many other visits 
of the kind, which have escaped the 
chroniclers of local memorabilia. 
But these poor great people are, 
doubtless, too happy to get away to 
the sea-side for a quiet time, 
care about bemg greatly honized 
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by those who chronicle vin ordtnaire. 
But my interest and sympathies are 
much more with the nameless many 
than the emment few. Now and 
then we catch glimpses of some 
story of private sorrow, which, if set 
down by the hand of some great 
genius, might hold an admiring 
world 2n laughter or 1m tears for 
ages. The delicate, consumptive 
maiden, the happy bride, looking so 
unconscious through her blushes, 
the broken-down clergyman, the 
sated worldling—such suggest ma- 
tenals enough for dramatic and for 
tragic interest. 

But my hmits warn me to con- 
elude [I do so with a feeling of 
gratitude and affection for the place, 
and, hke poor Mognidge, breathe my 
benediction upon all, from the barons 
of the Cmque Ports to the poor 
fishormen who dry their nets upon 
the beach Its, perhaps, the brief 
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sojourner ofa time that most largely 
profits by a seasonable siay. The 
poetry of the mountains and the sea 
almost appear to pall upon the con- 
tmual denizen, unless it be some 
kind nature, like Wordsworth at 
Rydal, or Tennyson at Freshwater. 
But m crowded street or dusty 
library, the sights and sounds of the 
sea are ever welcome to him who 
has tasted a while of 1ts repose and 
change ‘To him, ever {fresh 1s the 
unfaltermng chor of the modulated 
waves ; to him, ever fresh the hghts, 
pure and splendid, of msing and of 
setting suns. In its sumplest, as in 
its deepest sense — 


* Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Can in a moment travel thither 
And see the children sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 


F. A. 
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A ene hke physical discases, 
are somctimes cpidemic, and 
exhibit peculiar changes of modes 
and conditions at different periods 
of observation Many of them, 
varying but slightly from the forms 
in which they orginally presented 
themselves, receive hew names, not 
always the result of fresh disco- 
veries, but arbitrary, and often acci- 
dental. The pamc which has led 
ordinary people to attribute all rob- 
beries with violence to ‘the ga- 
rotters’ began, iundeed, with the 
discovery that the ruffians of the 
metropobs had adopted the partial 
strangulation of their victims as a 
ready and silent method of render- 
ing them insensible, but the panic 
itself bears an cxaggerated umport- 
ance when compared with the num- 
ber of actual strangulations which 
have occurred since the term ‘ ga- 
rotte’ was applied to this mode of 
proceeding. 

That the application of the word 
was an arbitrary one, may be 
gathered from the circumstance that 
winle one exponent represents the 


London Ruffian as having learned 
this peculiar art trom his warders 
on board the hulks, who reduced 
the most refractory to 1mmmediate 
subjection by a scientific hug, 
another will insist that the evil 
onginated with the newspapers, 
which in 185: contamed detailed 
accounts of the execution of General 
Lopez in the Havanah, and minutely 
described the garottu, a collar of steel, 
which, fastened to the back of a 
heavy chair, and working hke a 
tourniquet, 18 the Spanish instru- 
ment of execution 

It would be well for quiet people, 
who have readily taken up and re- 
peated the first notes of the garotte 
panic, to examine, as they may, how 
many of the recent robberies with 
violence were actually accompanied 
by any scientific method. Leaving 
out those cases in which the victim 
was sunply seized by the throat (by 
no means a modern method of at- 
tack), there will be few instances of 
that careful preparation, anatomi 
accuracy of adjusting the ‘ wrist- 
bone’ to ‘the apple of the throat,’ 


‘weapons’ an opportamty for clear- 
ing out ther old stock. 

There are three other considera- 
tions which must be weighed agamst 
the reiterated warnings of the seem- 


crease of robbery attended with 
more or less violence during the 
dark winter nights, secondly, the 
dearth of some good sensation sub- 
ject for newspaper articles which 
should have an ummediate and per- 
sonal interest; thirdly, that at a 
pea of distress, whether 1t be 1n 
ndon itself, or at any part of the 
country from which a great t of 
the usual charitable provision for 
the poor is diverted, the number of 
criminals will be increased, not from 
the poor working classes, but stall 
from amongst them, not by the 
conversion of the working members 
of famihes into thieves, but fiom the 
‘black sheep’ of those families, the 
lazy, hulking scoundrels who are 
only to be kept within the pale of 
the law while they can lve upon 
the hard earnings of their relations, 
who, failing these, transplant them- 
selves to the London hotbeds of vice, 
and blow rapidly mto flower as bet- 
ting men, card and skittle sharpers, 
shoplifters, or the robbers of timid 
women and weak or drunken men 

With respect to the additional 
panic which seems to accompany 
the fact of many of the depredations 
being the work of ticket-of-leave 
men, it may be remarked—without 
entering into the merts of the 
‘leave’ system—that there can be 
no more danger in bemg robbed by 
aman who has been in prison, and 
shill has the shadow of the prison 
hanging over him, than by him who, 
never having been convicted, gains 
a. ruffianly mmpunity from unchecked 
BUCCERS. 

The mere fact of a felon having 
served only five years instead of 
seven can make so inconsiderable a 
difference in his ultimate course, 
that, 1f the tacket-of-leave be ac- 
cepted as a reason for the preva- 
lence of crime, there 1s no way out 
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exacting of the full term, and the 
provision of some after-employment 
which shall enable the reformed con- 
vict to retmeve his position. The 
garotte panic will have done a good 
work if 1t should help on a more 
thorough admunistration of the law 
and a revision of the system of cri- 
minal punishments it will have 
effected something if it should be 
found that it has fnghtened people 
into inquiry, but the result of t 
inquiry will be the discovery of ab- 
surd assertions on the part of the 
alarmists which even the absence of 
any other topic of starrmg interest 
will fail to justify Of these one of 
the most frequently repeated has 
been that we are dnfting back into 
that state of society when peaceable 
men are forced to carry ‘lethal?’ 
weapons for their protection, and it 
was umpossible to walk through even 
the best of the London thorough- 
fares after mghtfall without the 
danger of encountermg a band of 
villams and cut-throats who pur- 
sued their nefarious work unmo- 
lested 

Before adopting this canting for- 
mula, it would be worth while to 
understand its meaning, and, by 
even slightly tracing the progress 
of improvement, to recognize the 
real difference between the old and 
the new metropolis—nay, even be- 
tween the London of the year 1800 
and the London of to-day Glancing 
here and there through the pages 
of such records as have been pre- 
served of the means for public pro- 
tection during the last 150 years, it 
would be difficult to discover a 
period when an armed community 
was effective in maintammeg its 
ground agaist the London Ruffian, 
—nay, 1t may be broadly stated that 
the fashion of bearing arms made 
ruffians of many noisy and quarrel- 
some fellows who would, under other 
circumstances, have led moderately 
peaceable lives, and at the same 
time introduced a general di 
for and mistrust of the law, which 
was thus shown to be insufficient 
to provide for the general safety. 
It was then, as 1t 18 now, against 
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the feeble or the imprudent that the 
thieves and cut-t directed 
their attacks; and 1t may be doubted 
whether the possession at any time 
of a weapon which a man is unable 
to use, or which may be 

from him and turned i him- 
self, is a very desirable condition of 
existence. 

Allowing the oecrpnons of old 
London which have m handed 
down to us to become, mentally, 
the scene of such pictures of the 
state of public safety as have be- 
come matters of history narrated by 
eye-witnesses, we are led to wonder, 
not that we should have gained so 
little, but that we should have at- 
tained so much in the way of 1m- 
provement, especially when it 18 
considered that the very people who 
are most ready to adopt the first 
outcry of a panic are also, by their 
very excess of timidity, the first to see 
danger mm innovation There are 
aac paced few of those who have 

tely been affectung to compare the 
present safety of London with the 
condition of the metropolis im a past 
age who would care to go so far 
back as those very good old times be- 
fore the accession of that butcherly 
monarch, so admired for his bluff- 
ness, King Henry VIII. London 

ts had been for a long time 
before that the scene of such san- 
guimary conflicts as arose out of the 
civil wars and the pretensions of 
great rival houses; but even when 
peace was restored, and mourning, 
bleeding, and oppressed England 
became, as 1s sometimes imsisted on, 
the ‘merrie England’ which had 
been its characteristic in that still 
more remote good old time when 
nobody could say his soul was his 
own,—even then the pictures of Lon- 
don streets are far from reassuring 
to the craven doubter who still sees 
flame and brand and faggot through 
the rose-coloured medium of later 


years. 

In West Cheap of the City of 
London, mn the year 1510, a great 
crowd is assembled, for it is the 
night of the festival of St John the 
Baptist, and m the space under the 
City wall hard by Ludgate a great 
bonfire has been hghted as well as 
that one which, flanmg m front of 
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the Cathedral of St. Paul, flickers 
upon the pinnacles and bu ? 
and is reflected from the neighbour- 
ing houses. The streets are hghted 
up with o1l-lamps of glass over the 
doorways of the houses, sometumes 
with a cluster of them hanging to 
an iron stanchion; cakes and ale are 
plentaful m the streets, and the bal- 
conies are filled with mumcians and 
gay company. The ‘ young, lusty, 
and courageous prince’ has become 
Inng, and now, in the of 
one of his own guard, stands by the 
Cross in Cheap to see the festival 
and to wait for the of the 
marching watch, whose approach is 
heralded by the glare from seven 
hundred cressets. Two thousand 
men—both horse and foot men— 
archers, pikemen, demi-lances, and 
gunners, are followed by the con- 
stables of the watch, armed and 
ghttermg with rich trappings, each 
attended by his esquire and cresset~ 
bearer and his minstrel, a crowd of 
dancers; and, finally, the Lord 
Mayor. <As the cavalcade passes, 
the kmg may well wonder at and 
admire the bravery of the City 
Watch. But this 1s a festival night 
—the warlke array a holiday pa- 
geant—the watch itself a collection 
of citizens, some of whom have seen 
service in the wars, and other ad- 
venturous ‘blue cloaks,’ who de- 
ight in the cry of ‘ clubs,’ and would 
as soon raise a not as help to quell 
one The festival is over, and on the 
next evening the City les m dark- 
ness, only e more gloomy by 
the lanterns which have been hung 
out here and there, or the single 
cresset of pitchy rope, to show the 
cut-purse where he may best find a 
lurking-place 

Seventy-two thousand thieves did 
the bluff hero hang during his 
happy reign—a bold and defimte 
course of procedure, to which 
some alarmists would even now re- 
vert. And, mdeed, it is admitted 
by the chromicler that ‘he seemed 
for a while greatly to have ter- 
rified the rest,’ but it is added, 
since his death the number of them 
18 80 Increased, that, except some 
better order be taken, or the law 
already made be better executed, such 
as dwell in uplandish towns and 
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few regular constables, entirely in- 
sufficient even to protect themselves 
from attack. 

It 18 seven years since the king 
stood at the Cross in West Cheap 
and saw the watch go by. Another 
festival is coming, for it is the eve 
of May Day, and the great shaft of 
Cornhill lies in its place in the open 
space by the Church of St. Andrew, 
not far from Aldgate, waiting to be 
decked with flowers for the coming 
morning. There is a bonfire im 
Chepe, and the apprentices are play- 
ing at bucklers; but the principal 
¢citizens are uneasy, for the Lord 
Mayor has come in hot haste from 
Court, where he has heard from the 
eardinal of some plot of these ap- 
prentices to make an attack upon 
the foreign merchants who have 
rsettled in the City. The Under- 
Sheriff counsels that none of the 
apprentices shall be suffered to be 
in the streets after nme of the 
mght; and after much argument, 
fear, and confusion, the assembly 
breaks up, and the citizens go home 
to turn the bolts upon their servants 
until the May Day morning. 

But they are still in Chepe playmg 
at bucklers; the alderman of that 
ward rushes in amongst them to 
stop them; they pay no attention to 
him, and when his sergeants break 
through and take some of them 
away towards the Compter the rest 
shout, ‘Clubs!’ ‘Clubs!’ There is 
no marching watch to stay them, 
the streets fill at the signal, and the 
dreaded mischief is heralded by a 
shout of ‘ Down with the Lom- 
bards!’ Hither and thither through 
the dark and ul-paved streets, down 
the broader thoroughfares of Leaden- 
hall, Aldgate, and Whitechapel the 
crowd press on: the foreign work- 
men have already heard of the 
threatened danger, and have fled for 
their lives; but their houses and 
shops are rifled and their merchan- 
dize d ed. Certain prisoners 
have been consigned to Newgate for 
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ill-using the strangers. 
coming of praise cloaks’ is to 

reak open prison carry 
their comrades away with them beck 
to the great May-pole. <All heated 
and flushed with ir wild night’ 
work, the mighty shaft is 
with a mad shout, and stands a bare 
and mlent monument of their folly. 
Armed men pour gia! the 
weary and struggling , which 
dwindles as the m of the Tower 
guns drowns the noise of the 
shouting. 

It 1s Thursday, the 22nd day of 
May; fifteen of the rioters have paid 
the penalty with their hves; the 
Duke of Norfolk has invested the 
City with fourteen hundred armed 
men; and four hundred pnsoners, 
amongst whom are eleven women, 
are being driven up to Westminster 
with halters round their necks to 
sue for ther hves with the king, 
who 1s sitting there in state. They 
obtain ther pardon; but the great 
shaft of St. Andrew will never be 
pircean again after the Evil May Day 
of 1517. 

James I. is King of England, 
and the streets, 1n which coaches 
ran with difficulty——the said coaches 
bemg little better than mere wag- 
gons—are narrow and ill-paved, ex- 
cept the main thoroughfares which 
lead to the western end of London, 
where the Court is still held at 
Whitehall. These streets are mostly 
lighted at mght by the lanterns 
iach the law ordains shall be 
hung from the windows from sun-~ 
down until nme o’clock; and that 
the people may not neglect this 
hghting of their houses, without 
which no one could see his way over 
the loose stones and the great holes 
full of mud shadowed by the over- 
hanging gables, the watchmen go 
round to see that it is done: these 
same watchmen, few in number, 
pe men of no eT ; phir them- 
selves carrying a light and calling 
the hour when they are not asl 
In some deep doorway. Men 
carry arms; and the courtiers espe- 
cially, who have been in the wars or 
serving with the English. auxiliaries 
in the Netherlands, use formidahie 
weapons. 

One of these, 2 right gallant gen- 

L 


L 


stanct, to confirm which views be 
has written a treatise , but not beng 
assured of rts usefulness, seeks by 
pear Oe chin ae ae ae. 

ven, which shall, as it were, 
noraculously attest the truth of his 
conclusions. 

Have a care, my lord, for, though 
you are a brave and gallant gentle- 
men, an unknown danger is near 
you; there is no watch set in 
Sootiand Yard for the disturbers of 

ublic peace, but there 1s one 
there who, with four armed 
your hfe. You must best 
know what cause for jealousy you 
have given Sir John Ayres, but 
without doubt he means to be 
avenged. 
lord rides on siowly till he 
the hither end of Whitehall, 


HE 


i 


af 
iS 
E 
E 


remnant of a sword, cutti 
off his left hand. All this ioe Ge 
two remaining ruffians are siashng 
at my iord, who, notwi 

has rational matanct, 

hef ma 


interpoartion, whack enabled him to 
bear off their blowa by the very 
echon of rasng his sword to strike 


colonies 

The prmeipal of these 1s in Whet- 
stone Park, near lLineoln’s Inn 
Fields, a neighbourhood so infamous 
that the London apprentices are 
already forming a determmation to 
pon some of the 
most notonous houses. ‘The Merry 
rar eae three sons = parts ser 
a Sunday mornmeg, @ 2 oO 

February, 1671, on ‘a frolic,” which 
ended in the of a beadle of 
the watch for daring to mterfere m 
the amusements of the royal ruf- 


*Then fell the beadie by a ducal hand 
¥er daring tw pronounce the saucy ‘ stand.’ 
+ & es @ 
Yet ehall Whitebali, the innooent, the good, 
See these men dance, ali daubed with lace and 
Bbload,’ 


aays the rhyming chronicler, refer- 
xg to the fact of a state ball having 
been deferred m consequence of thus 


Not only do such lawleas brawlers 
waake the streets 


at Naseby, ; bury, or 
Marston Meor; the ‘ , whe 
carry a lomg sti i in an 


with forged 

thus collect money ‘foe charitable 
purposes ;’ ‘ Abram-men,’ who, under 
the pretence of madness or idivtcy, 
are incormgible pilferers; ‘ 
Jacks,’ or sham sailors, who pretend 
that they have been shipwrecked ; 
‘ Mumpers,’ or aham parsons, 

plea 1s the sequestration of their be- 
nefice ; ‘ Patricos,’ or strolling hedge 
pnests,who are the rogues’ chaplains, 
and may be said to be the very rogues 
of rogues, Inasmuch as Bt tive 
upon other impostors,—all these are 
mingled with the gay com who 
are going to see Mr. "a new 
play, and as the coaches stick faat 
in the mure, or refuse to budge over 
the broken road, the inmates are 
bemeped, threatened, and insulted 
by a crowd of wretches who cannot 
be distinguished by the pale flicker 
of the solitary street iamp, 


j 


i 


the iackeys fail to away. 
Not only in Whetstone Park but m 
tia, Raffian holds his 


ee ee ee 
gince the days when James I. 
the whabitents that charter which 
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fear and confasion, for it is = 
lodging of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
enna. actress, who lives there with 
Mrs. Dorothy Brown. For seme 
time past she has been watched and 
harassed by one Captain Richard 
Hill, who professes a great passion 
for her, and sits brooding moodily 
in the pit of the theatre every night, 
inwardly cursing Wilbam Mount- 
fort, who plays Alexander to her 
Statira; and ‘although a marned 
man, and with no pretensions to the 
charming actress, has aroused by 
his simulated tenderness the jea- 
lousy of the ruffian who has deter- 
mined to have his life, stimulated 
thereto by that titled bully Lord 
Mohun. On this December mght 
they have mia Bae to carry off 
Mrs B e by force, and after 
watching for a whole day have sta- 
tioned a coach at the Horse-Shoe, in 
Drury Lane, at the same tme 
hiring s¢x soldvers to force her mto 
it, for she has been supping at 
Mr. Page’s, in Princes Street. This 
of their scheme has muscarned, 
owever, for while Mohun stayed 
in the coach, Hull and one or more 
of the soidiers, m endeavourmng to 
seize their victum, encountered the 
opposition of Brown, who 
seized her fnend round the waist, 
and of Mr. Page, who was escorting 
both of them home, and received a 
wound in the hand. The screams 
of the women brought a crowd, 
and Lord Mohun, stepping out of 
the coach, maisted on accompany- 
ing the actress to the house in 
Howard Street, whither she was 
escorted by Mr. Page, who remains 
at the place for her protection, since 
Mohun and Hill are stall 
in the street, swearing to have 
Mountfort’s hfe, but unable to ob- 
tain admission to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, of whom they pretend that 
they wish to ask pardon. A mes- 
senger has just been sent to Mrs. 
Mountfort, waiting for her hus- 
band’s return at their house in Nor- 
folk Street, warning her of his 
danger; she, in her tarn, has sent 
to all the places at which he may 
call on his way home, but nothmg 
has been heard of him. The brace 
of ruffians still swaggcr in the road, 
and in reply to the watch, who ask 
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having 
great discretion, have retired to 
tavern in Drury Lane to ‘ examine 
who they are,’ and the dim hghts 
just serve to show a man coming 
eamly up the street humming a 
tune. Mrs. Brown, who is standing 
with the door half open, stzives to 
warn him, for she knows the foot- 
step and the figure to belong to 
Mountfort. 

It is too late, however, or her 
warning 18 disregarded; the actor 
recognizes the peer. 

‘Your humble servant, my lord,’ 
he says, not without some surprise 
at seeing Hill’s attitude. 

‘ Your servant, Mr. Mountfort. I 
suppose you were sent for ?’ 

‘ No, indeed , I came by chance.” 

‘You have heard of this that 
hath fallen out between Mr. Hill 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle ?’ 

‘I know nothing of the matter ; 
but I am sorry to see that your 
lordship should assist Captam Hall 
in so 1ll an action as this. J pray 
your lordship to forbear.’ 

Before he has time to say more 
Hill gives him a blow upon the ear, 
and, as both spnng to the muddle of 
the road, passes his sword through 
the unfortunate actor’s body, wound- 
ming him mortally before he has time 
to draw in defence. The captain 
takes to fhght, for, although there 
1s at present nobody to stay him, 
the Duchy Watch are comme that 
way, and to them Lord Mohun sur- 
renders himself. He will be tned 
for Ins hfe, but acquitted for want 
of sufficient evidence but ‘he that 
taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’ and years afterwards the 
ee Ah a nat Mohun, the noted 

uelli and polished scoundrel, 
shall be carmed home to his house 
m Age idagas Street, ihre cdg god 
wi very angry Ving 
best bed made bloody. 

It 1s the year 1712, and we have 
heen walking up Fleet Strect to- 
wards Channg ol From But- 
ton’s Coffee-house Mr. Addison bas 
just picked his way deamtily over 


=e mui, se bam he may not soil 

3 pr esenrt > from 
Will's, 8 runs acrose the road 
after him: for a new number of the 
‘Spectator’ has imtroduced Sir 
Roger de Coverley at the play, es- 
ecorted thither by his friend, Captain 
Sentry, with Ins Steenkirk blade, 
and two stout fellows armed with 
oaken plants, for fear of the Mo- 
hocks It is doubtfal whether Mr. 
Steele himeelf is frightened of them ; 
but Mr. Swift has long shared the 
popular terror caused by these mis- 
creants, and declares that ‘they are 
all Whigs.’ These Mohocks force 
him to keep early hours, for he 
believes that they have a special 
spite against him, and avoids taking 
@ chair since the Lord Treasurer 
has told him that they msult chairs 
more than they do those on foot. 
‘ They have lately,’ he says to Stella, 
‘caught a maid of old Lady Win- 
chilsea’s at the door of ther houso 
in the ero with a candle, and had 
just lighted out somebody. They 
cut all her face and beat her with- 
out any provocation.’ 

Only a mght or two ago he met 
Prior, who made him go home with 
him, and stay till twelve, so that he 
could not get a coach, and was m 
mortal fear. He declares that he 
will do so no more, and that ‘ the 
dogs’ will cost him at least half a 
¢rown a week im chairs. 

There is good reason for fear 
amongst ble men and women 
at the wild outrages of these lawless 

, whose cruelty and cowar- 
dice are all the worse smce they are, 
many of them, men of good famuly, 
‘who play these pranks for amuse- 
ment, as the ‘Spectator’ says, with 
an outrageous ambition of doing ail 
possible hurt to ther fellow-crea- 
tares. In order to exert this prin- 
ciple in rts full strength and perfec- 
tion, they take care to dmnk them- 
selves to a pitch that is beyond the 
possibility of attending to any mo- 
tions of reason or humanity, then 


down, 
ethers stabbed, others cut and car- 


bonadoed. 
Ons party is expert im ‘Tipping 


dance round him, pricking 
the soft parts of his flesh until he 
ready to famt with terror. ‘The 
Dancmg-masters’ prick the calves of 
the legs, and keep their captive in 
perpetual motion. ‘The Tumblers’ 
stand unprotected women on their 
heads. All of them disregard age 
or sex, and abandon themeelves to 
scandalous outrages, which call 
forth the pubhec indignation, but 
continue to harass and alarm all 
London. 

Another strange danger is inci- 
dent to Fleet Street, at that part of 
it near Ludgate Hull, where the 
shop-windows display notices that 
‘weddings are performed within.’ 
Clergymen, whose scandalous lives 
have led them to the Fleet Prison, 
are drivmg a bnsk trade by this 
unscrupulous exercise of their func- 
tons, and their touters imfest the 
footway, and peer into the windows 
of carriages, in order to secure cus- 
tomers. The ceremony is of so 
loose a character, that ‘false names, 
half-names, or no names at all’ offer 
no impediment. And not only will 
these accommodating divines con- 
sent to provide a certificate bearing 
any desired date, but they have on 
hand a number of sham certificates, 
and even a stock of proxies who 
willingly act the principal part in 
the absence of the real bridegroom. 

The cry of ‘Parson, sir?’ may 
lead some loving couple to follow 
the active agent to a foul room in 
one of the prison galleries, where 
the marmage 1s solemnized by the 
production of a brandy-bottle. But 
the parsons are numerous and needy, 
and their services are claimed on oc- 
casions when the lady has been 
dragged thither by some unknown 


admirer. 

One of the registers bears the fol- 
lowmg remarkable entry :—-‘ Wil- 
ham and Sarah -———; he 
dressed in a gold waistcoat, like an 
officer; she, a beautiful young lady, 
with two fine chamond rings, and 4 
black high-crowned hat, aad 
well dressed-—at Boyce’ WN.) 
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Theve was four or five young Irish 
fellows seemed to me, after the 


‘These mumusters of wickedness, 
gays awniter in the Grub Street 
Journal, ‘ply about Ludgate Hill, 
pulling or foremg people to some 

uddling ale-house or brandy-shop 

be marmed, even on a Sunday, 
stopping them as they go to church, 
and almost tearing their cloathes off 
their backs.’ 


Ladies of rank and fortune are 
sometimes borne forcibly to these 
dens, and married against their will. 
One gentlewoman, who had missed 
her companion at 
Theatre a few nights 
boy to call her a coac 
and was handed into it by a gentle- 
man, who jumped 1n after her, pre- 
tendmg that, as he had hired the 
only vehicle in sght, he must in- 
trude on her, but would put her 
down where she pleased, drowning 
her excuses and protestations by 
ordermg the coachman to drive on 
Arnved at Ludgate Hill, he jamped 
out, as he said, to meet his master, 
‘who came up presently, and desired 
the lady to step into the house while 
she pre to accompany her mn 
the - Nosooner had the lady 
entered the room than the sister 
‘vanished, and a ruffian in a black 
‘Wig and a black coat made his ap- 
pearance. ‘Madame,’ says he, gnn- 
ming, ‘you are come in good time; 
the doctor was just agomg ” 

The lady feared that she had been 
pacale gare to a mad-house, and 

what the doctor had to do 
with her. ‘To marry you to that 
ST was the reply. ‘The 
octor has waited for you these 
three hours, and will be paid before 
ie jenatina ee erat finding 
permi go; but findi 
that she must either pay or be 
married, or both, left a valnable 
ying as a pledge, and was at last 
suffered to 

The same y has been to the 

since, secompanied by her 

and a friend, curious to see 

thas London Institution, but she has 
obtained no redress; and the Flest 
smarriages are still openly advertised 
in the newspapers. From October, 
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1704, to Febraary, 1705, the nurtt- 
ber of these weddi Wah 2,594. 
The w of 

to sage for seshghiviel under the 
rame of honour. passing jest, an 
accidental push, a warmly-expressed 
difference of opinion, can only be 
atoned for drawn swords or & 
pistol-shot. are of every-day 
a aap and the notice of them 
m newspapers is as matter-of- 
fact an announcement as the record 
of a bankruptcy. Meanwhile, most 
of the public thoroughfares will 
only allow two persons to walk 
abreast. it 1s dangerous to step 
outside the which guard the 
footway, and the eaves and water- 
spouts discharge themselves upen 
the passengers at uncertain imtervals 
in wet weather. The pavement is 
so uneven that 


“Each stone will wrench th’ unwary step aside ; 


while heaps of rubbish render the 
unhghted roadway a scene of con- 
fusion, where 

«From the crackling axle flies the spoke ;’ 


and on a royal procession to Parla- 
ment, fagots have to be thrown imto 
the ruts to render the passage of the 
state coach more easy. 

The sedan chair and the hackney 
coach are the Part aoe public ve- 
hicles; and to the terror of London 
streets 18 added the conspiracy of 
the drivers of the last-named ‘ con- 
veniences ’ to upset any private car- 
nages as detrimental to thei mte- 
rests. The thieves, too, have a 
knack of cutting a hole m the back 
of a hackney coach, and therefrom 
stealing the wigs and head-dresses 
of the passengers. At the charming 
retreat of Bellmze, in the Hamp- 
stead Road, where holiday-makers 
can listen all day to the smging of a 
variety of birds and the strains of 
music, twelve stout fellows phat sol 
vided to patrol to and from ; 
to prevent the msults of highwa 
men and footpads who infest 
roads. 

It is in the month of July, 1754, 
and Henry Fielding, the magistrate, 
and the author of ‘ Life of Jona- 
than Wild the Great,’ has just sailed 
for Portugal. Many of his friends 
rade he will not come back alive; 


delayed his voyage te pro- 


ceed with vigour against a host of 
of the 


attack people comme out from 


to 
the play. 
‘Alaa! the great evil which af- 
hts London has only received a 
check at the hands of the 


Fielding; and now his brother, Sir 
' j a horse-patrol, 
which has done very httle. People 
are robbed and shot dead m the 
streets; the mails are robbed con- 
tinnally; the money is taken from 
the toll-houses, and the toll-keepers 
murdered if they offer any resist- 
ance; the footpads go about m 
gangs; and passengers to Ishngton 
band themselves into a company for 
mutaal protechon. 

It is httle to be wondered at that 
the ruffians should their 
murderous trade wi impunity, 
for the thief-takers are frequently 

: sometimes 


161 
lyzed ; and the streets are much left 
to the thieves, who go hither and 
thither almost unchecked. Three 
h pounds have been offeced 
for the ension of that moto- 
the Leading of a daapereks who 

of a Rang, 
have the streets terrible; but 
he has been to a public-house in 
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and the wretched pilferer who cuts 
a hop-bind in a Kentish garden. 
From that horrible creaking beam 
oa dozen culpnts swing 1n one sum- 
mer’s morning, and even the burn- 
ing of criminals for coming has not 
yet been abolished. Within the 
gaols and cages unheard-of cruelties 
are exercised, the majesty of the 
law asserts itself, and the London 
Ruffian flourishes at the gallows’ 
foot. 

A better time dawns, and the 
streets grow hghter, with oil-lamps 
gleaming here and there. As we 
traverse the main thoroughfares, 
improvements are going on, before 
which many of the foul haunts are 
swept away. The laws for crummal 
offences are revised, and, by a more 
merciful adjustment, capital punish- 
ment 1s narrowed to more defined 
limits. The gibbets disappear from 
the streets; and though at Execu- 
tion Dock the skeletons still swing 
un chains, the ‘hanging moining’ 1s 
® less frequent festival. 

The Bow Street runners, the con- 
stables, and the watch are still the 
pmnecpal safeguard agamst the 
thieves, but robbery with violence 
is less frequent, for society has 
changed many of its aspects, and it 
is unlawful for private individuals 
to bear arms in the public streets 

The watchmen are useful only to 
give an alarm, for they are old, 
feeble, and much given to sleepmg 
in the watchboxes provided for their 
accommodation. Siill,in many neigh- 
bourhoods the night brings terror 
to the peaceable wayfarer ; and good 
citizens band themselves together to 
do duty as constables, while the 
‘Bucks’ and ‘ Cormthians,’m humble 
imitation of the ‘ Mohocks,’ sally from 
the taverns and beat the watch, turn 
the faces of their boxes to the wall, 
blow up the sleeping mmates with 
gunpowder, and play mad pranks 
against decency and order. 

Trade riots, and the disorders 
which spring from hiacal ani- 
mosity, the influence of demagogues, 
and a period of distress, combine to 
increase the public distrust; and 
the attention of grave legislators is 
directed to the still imperfect con- 
dition of the arrangements for the 
safety of the community agamst 
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the criminal who gams impunity 
from success. The first great step 
to the improved condition of the 
metropolis is made when the first 
gas jet 18 lighted in Pall Mall, and, 
notwithstanding the forebodings with 
which the common people regard 
the innovation, London grows safe 
as the glimmermg oul lamps die out 
one by one, to be replaced by the 
new hghts. 

Burke, Hare, Bishop, Williams, 
and Kiddy Harms are the exponents 
of a new horror, which for a time 
spreads a panic through the byways 
of the metropolis, but the arm of 
the law grows longer, 1ts grasp more 
certain the special constables and 
the runners hear a whisper of a new 
force, which, at first denounced as 
un-Enghsh and full of evil cen- 
tralization, is about to supersede 
both themselves and the tottering 
guardians of the streets at mud- 
night . 

The ‘new police,’ who receive 
the name of ‘ Peelers’ as a term of 
reproach levelled at once agaimst 
them and the minster by whose 
legmsiation they were establhshed, 
are formed into a regular corps for 
the prevention and the detection of 
crime. 

The London Ruffian finds that a 
great part of nus occupation has 
become umpossible in streets syste- 
matically hghted and watched; the 
last evildoer 18 whipped at the 
cart’s-tail at Buillingsgate—the in- 
creased humanity of the age bemg 
evidenced by the fact that the execu- 
tioner rubs his thongs with red 
ochre, which, transferred to the 
shoulders of the culprit, conveys 
@® warning at a small expense of 
suffering; the shadow of the gmbbet 
falls only on one spot im the great 
City ,—the last representatives of the 
Mohocks survive in the followers 
of a wild marquis who steals knock- 
ers, breaks street lamps, consorts 
with coalheavers and dustmen, and 
finally disappears from hfe im Lon- 
don as ‘ Spring-heeled Jack.’ 

The penal settlements have out- 
grown the necesmty which ren- 
dered them valuable depéts for 
labour in new colomes. In that 
great offshoot of Enghsh energy 
and enterprise, New South Wales, 
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the London Ruffian has almost dis- 
general ° Ren imal? 
on, or 
transformed mto a capitahst and 
landed propnietor, all of whose 
cohnidorag only i sea ly aioe and 
respect for the nghts of property 
The horrors of the settlement of 
Norfolk Island are a traditional 
‘warning; the hulks and dockyards 
are still full of cmmmals, but an 
elaborate system is bemg con- 
structed on principles which re- 
gards the punishment of crmmunals 
as the means of reformation Tor- 
ture and ummecessary cruelty are, 
in theory at least, left so far behind 
in the past fifty years, that thought- 
ful men are puzzled at the anomaly 
of the London Ruffian’s existence mn 
prison bemg made more comfort- 
able than that of the virtuous but 
unfortunate pauper, or of the in- 
dustrious but still needy labourer. 
The difficulty which remains to be 
solved, 1s the discovery of a system 
m the details of which absolute 
punishment shall exist without the 
nalhes that shock humanity, and 
from the advantages which 
prison {comforts offer to the felon, 
when they are compared with the 
lot of the honest and tolworn art- 
san Year by year the penal code 
grows more favourable to the cmm- 
nal; and in 1862-3, the system has 
abolished not only all relics of bar- 
barrty, but as many of the hardships 
incidental to penal servitude as can 
in any way be considered detrimen- 
tal to the health and comfort of the 
mind and body. The hulks and 
the cham-gang are superseded by 
the model prison and the learnmg 
of a handicraft; the separation of 
prisoners is mitigated by numerous 
changes in their daily occupation, 
and public attention 1s arrested by 
a controversy which can only result 
mn some change, the effects of which 
should secure a still higher degree 
of public safety 
he strong arm of the law, say 
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some, wields only a willow wand, 
minal, who gains impunity instood of 
minal, w: i oO 
reformation. To this it is replied by 
others, that the very last office of the 
law, as in a Christian 
commumty, 1s that destruction ; 
and that to ea by deprivation 
of necessary food, by the infliction 
of unremittmg toil, by the dread 
monotony of unchanging labour 
without recreation or mental train~ 
ing? would be to destroy not only 
hope but hfe altogether. 

eanwhile, the condition of the 
streets, in spite of the exaggerated 
reports which have tended to pro-~ 
duce the garotte panic, is safe be- 
yond that of any other period. The 
pohce force, doubtless capable of 
vast improvement, is organized by 
rules which have stood the test of 
experience, and are the best that 
the circumstances will at present 
allow. The constables on nightly 
duty are visited more than once 
a? a their beats by superior officers, 
who have no definite time for making 
their ap ce; the men them- 
selves are, for the most part, 1n- 
telhgent, prompt, and courageous ; 
the popular sarcasm of a constable 
never being in the way when he 1s 
wanted may be contradicted by 
anybody who has been with an 
imspector on his nightly rounds, 
and has learned how and where to 
look for the of the peace : 
the stations communicate by means 
of the electne telegraph; and the 
very fact of so small an amount of 
robbery with violence producing 80 
much popular excitement, will in 
itself prove the ordinary efficiency 
of the means taken to maintain 
security. 

That the working of the system 
may be greatly umproved, there can 
be no doubt It might be well to 
begm with s little mprovement in 
the condition of the London Police- 
man as compared with that of the 
London Ruffian. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT BRIGHTON, 


“ Hats and kaces’ 


[See 


pence in & straw, and trim 1t 
with ample ribbon, than expose 
herself m such a May-day affair to 
the I decline to 


and a giaring red 


ve. 

Bat why is that dog jumping 
and berkmg in such a vociferous 
manner, the side of the some- 
se ee 


before us? By Jove! it is a fox- 
hound, and he is yelping at that 

8 es, positively, 
a fox's tail encireles it, and I hear 
the serious } the Excrescent 


extremity a hole in her 
stocking 


as 
~ “ep af indien whe 
—— fiom, 1 Lononet 
mental or m 
ee er Gee 
of grace, as ahe canto along with 
the most perfect anes, beek withheld 
ready at a snoment’s notice ta be 
down on her saddle, her log 
fiank, the rein tight, bat mot 
ing, and her eye alive with flies ond. 
¢ gpoleagg ari hata 
ing bas ears, fancies 
to shy at that great 
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face of the wearer should be oval, 
and, above all, a lady in a niding- 
hat must ride well, or else let her 
betake herself to Hampstead Heath 
and a Jerusalem pony 
Of all the hats that have lately 
come into vogue, the ‘ brigand ’ hat, 
such as that now g on the 
opposite side of the way, 1s the most 
ular, owing principally, I be- 
1eve, to the effect which 1t has of 
making the youngest girl look old, 
or at least elderly; and of all the 
strange phenomenon in the hat and 
face line that I ever remember to 
have seen, was one of these hats 
worn with widow’s weeds! Nothing 
out of Wales was ever seen like it; 
and even there the conjunction of 
mourning frills and a beaver at the 
top of them would be a rarity. 
Perhaps the most becommg to the 
female face of all description of hats, 
1s that on a fair-headed girl, driving 
by na barouche§ It 1s one of the 
ample flap sort, with a full, hand- 
some ostrich feather encompassing 
it—a kind of sombrero made for a 
pretty woman’s face, but, on the 
other hand, of all the monstrosities 
which one sees in the way of head- 
gear, thore 1s one which out-Herods 
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them all. Its technical name, I 
believe, 18 the ‘Cleopatra,’ and it 
consists of a thing—I do not know 
what proper name to give it—sud-~- 
denly turned up at the forehead, 
like the leather flap of a boy’s cap 
stuck upright. It enlarges the fea- 
tures, gives boldness to the counte- 
nance, and suggests the vilest taste, 
made even more apparent by a 
theatrical ornament placed in the 
centre. 

There 1s, however, one great 
charm about the generality of hats 
now worn, which we must not omit 
to mention—the increased value 
which, by contrast, they impart to 
the dear, darling, ducks of bonnets. 
Bonnets as a whole (of course there 
are profoundly hideous exceptions) 
arc not only becoming, but give a 
tone of sweetness and modesty to 
the female face which no other de- 
scription of head-dress imparts, and 
though hats may be well enough 
for coy fifteen, yet if a lady arnved at 
womanhood wishes out of doors to 
resemble a lady, she must, m my 
humble opmuion, leave off her hat, 
though the prettiest in the world, 
and take to a bonnet, if even a 
‘scuttle’ or a ‘ poke’ 
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ENIGMA FOR SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


FT standing near the crowded mill, 
Or where, beneath the flower-deck’t hill, 
The beehives stand, with joyous thrill 
I hear my First. 


When from yon ivy-mantled tower 

The bell tolls out the midnight hour 

I wake and start to feel the power 
My Second holds. 


When lovers hand in hand by night 
Gaze on the moonlit sea, and plight 
A troth of never-ending might, 

I know my Whole. 


A LAY OF SAINT VALENTINE. 


CILLUSTRATED.) 


(i484 mia! Cara mia! why the blush upon your cheek ? 

Why the whisper, why the stammer, when you softly try te speak? 
Why the radiance that lightens all your face in happy guise? 
Why the sparkle and the triumph in those gentile hazel eyes ? 


Fanciulla bella mia! shall I read the riddle right? 

Shall I aay what makes the rosy flush that deepens in the light? 
"Tis a saint’s day—his I know by many a foken and a sign, 

For to you there’s no saint, darling, equal to Saunt Valentine. 


‘What's that which you read so deaply ?—Ah! I’m answered by the smile 
(Happy offspring of a pleasure free from every taint of guile) ; 
Lace-embroidered margin—verses—picture pencalied deftly. Mine 

Ja the true guess—'tis a missive sacred to Saint Valentine. 


Dream on, daughter mine. Too soon may come the clangour of the strife, 
All too soon the woe and turmoil of the battlefield of hfe. 

Dream on brightly o’er each honeyed accent—ponder every line, 

All enchanted by the magie woven by Saint Valentine. 


I remember—eh, how freshly !—in the vague long, long ago, 

How the pulses of my wild heart throbbed so fiercely to and fro, 
As I wrote to her my darling—her whose beauty e’er could shine 
All unchanged, untouched—in sentence sacred to Saint Valentine. 


How my burning words flowed swiftly !—how I added vow to vow 
(And the very phrase is graven on my soul’s best memory now) ; 


In the simple, earnest verses guarded by Saint Valentine. 


x 


eee, 
are 


me: 
tind 





CCEPTED! 


b 


A Lay of Saiet Valentine. 189 


Ak, my dasting ! I have worked and battled now through varied years, 
Yet that faded scroll of writing is the fountain of my tears. 

I could weep, remembering how my wearied, crushed heart could but pire 
For her loss to“whom I murmured vows loved by Saint Valentine. 


Do I sadden you, ma mignonne? Turn we to a happier theme ; 
Bask in all the peerless sunshine of your radiant first-love dream ; 
Drink the joy that bids your heart bound as with some Elysian wine, 
Add another to the pans sung to sweet Saint Valentine. 


All the air to you is halcyon—all the landscape tinged with gold-—- 

All the breezes from the southward, never growing harsh or cold— 
All the flowers of earth seem ready a fresh coronal to twine 

For your brow, which wears the joyous gladness of Saint Valentine. 


W. BR 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 
(IL) 


ETHEL. 


OW dares the boisterous wind assail 
My darling fair, 
And boldly toss her fluttering veil 
And silky hair ?— 
Blest he—to kiss those clear grey cyes, 
Yet wake nor anger nor surprise! 


Fair Ethel is ‘a-hunting boune’ 
This merry morn; 

Loud rings across the dew-sprent down 
The cheerful horn. 

For she like Dian plays her part 

To chase the hare—and chase the heart. 


Hark to the music of the hounds 
Among the furze! 

Joy brightens—while her bosom bounds 
Those eyes of hers :-— 

To saddle all then—and awhy:— 

Love and the chase brook no delay ! 


Out fites her habit to the wind, 
As on she speeds: 
The boldest riders fall behind, 
And Ethel leads :— 
Nor shame to them that they prefer 
What 1s their fate—to follow her! 


“oe 





TYPES OF ENGLISH BLAUTY —(Il.) ETHEL 


{Sce the Poem 
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THE TRNAWT OF THR caer: oAwRER 


for the y visitor who was to 
eome with July’s first morning sun. 
‘ must have a bower, 
exid my lady. ‘She is like one of 
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with snowy muslin. Little gems of 
pictures and statuettes gleamed from 
the finted hangings on the walls. 
All kinds of pretty toys and orna- 
ments httered the tables. The rosy 
hues of couches and chairs were also 
half smothered in white. The car- 
pet was a verdant sward strewn with 
moss-roses and lilies of the valley. 
Beciig die sean sed a cents 
pes: room con i 
= its grag areca hg inhabit a 
byrinth farry-. chambers. 
The baloony, which led by staixs to 
the garden, was stocked with the 
ing ivy youngest green to 
tap pleasantly at the wi , aad 
wish -morrow to the lucky bird 
who found so tuxurious a nest. 
And after all had been completed, 
Mt 
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even to Lady Ravelstock’s ratasfac- 
tion, July arrived, and conducted 
the fair Gwendaline to Ravelstock. 
She came, nding up the avenue m 
her pretty green mding-habit and 
saucy hat and feather, exactly lke 
the princess in a fairy tale—only, 
alas! there was no prince as yet. 
‘Alas! there 1s no prince,’ sighed 
my lady At least, her thoughts, 1f 
they did not precisely take that 
form, said ‘ How provoking that 
Percy has not come! 

She had wntten to him some 
weeks before, but the dutiful son 
had returned no answer. Whether 
he had got the letter or not, my 
lady did not know, but she clung 
to the fond hope that the postman 
and not Lord Ravelstock was to 
blame in the matter So on this 
firat of July evening, after the bird 
had been introduced to its nest, 
after the green riding-habit had 
been exchanged for a white muslin, 
m which Gwendaline appeared as 
fresh and damty as a wood-sprite, 
after tea had been discussed in Lady 
Ravelstock’s favounte bow-window, 
after many of the new songs had 
been sung, and a good deal of chat 
indulged m—after all these things 
had been said and done, and all had 
separated for the night, Lady Ravel- 
stock sat up full two hours writing 
a long and urgent epistle to her 
son. The gist of the letter was 
something hke this —‘ Gwendalne 
Lisle is here at Ravelstock She 1s 
a very lovely and lovable creature. 
IT hardly imagmed that her pecuhar 
childish beauty could have develop- 
ed into such perfection She re- 
members you well, and, I know, 
looks forward with pleasure to 
meeting you again Percy, my son, 
I amplore you to come and spend 
this month with us—or I only ask 
you for a week, and after it 1s 
spent, if you do not stay of your 
own accord, I will annoy you no 
more about it. You know, my son, 
how anxious I am to see you settled 
in hfe Gwendaline would indeed 
be a charming wife, even without 
her thirty thousand pounds. And 
this last, after all that has been 
spent’ (she had written ‘ squander- 
ed,’ but scored it out) ‘of your pa- 
trimony, 18 no mean consideration. 
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i would not have you mercenary, 
but surely Gwendalne 1s all you 
can desire in every respect’ 

Something in this strain was the 
letter posted by Lady Ravelstock’s 
maid next morning 

Meantime the golden hours sped 
The princess, beng of a hvely dis- 
position, was fam, m the absence of 
the prince, make herself happy 
with the good old fairy, her hostess, 
and that agreeable shade, the com- 
panion. Innumerable drives and 
walks were taken, new songs were 
sung, and new stitches in embroi- 
dery taught Lady Gwendalme by 
Mrs Grey On a stool at her feet 
the pretty thing would st, her 
golden head close to Mrs Grey’s 
carmelite sleeve, and her airy dra- 
pery sweeping the carpet Then, 
with her blue eyes wide with enthu- 
siasm, she would tell the quiet 
matron of beautiful scenes far away, 
in lands which had been trodden by 
her wandering feet durmg the 
year, or with sly mischief she would 
describe gay balls and assemblages 
at which she had been present, 
mimicking the tones and manners 
of fops and dlasé young men, tall my 
lady, hstenmg through her afternoon 
doze to the dear child’s prattle, grew 
fearful in her heart lest my lord 
coming should, by too much conceit 
and affectation, disgust the girl, and 
frustrate all that had been so long 
and so anxiously planned and an- 
ticipated Thus, all things consi- 
dered, poor Lady Ravelstock did 
not quite walk upon roses at this 
present crisis of affairs. 

It was also true that, though 
Gwendaline made herself so agree- 
able to every one, and seemed so 
happy, she was yet not quite satis- 
fied with her visit to Ravelstock. 
It was true that those dear old 
childish days, when Gwendalie 
rode the pony, and Percy held the 
reins, were by no means forgotten 
by the heiress. She remembered 
her handsome young knight, and 
Lady Ravelstock’s letters to her 
while at school and abroad had kept 
his idea fresh in her mind till he 
grew to be a hero thereim, and she 
looked forward with no lttle inte- 
rest to the tame when ther friend- 
ship might be renewed. A visit to 
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the picture-gallery had mtroduced 
her to the external of his manhood, 
and many a pretext was almost un- 
consciously made afterwards to get 
another peep at the fascinating face. 
But two and three weeks had passed, 
and no Percy had turned up at 
Ravelstock. Gwendabne began to 
think that commg home was rather 
dull after all, and to consider within 
herself how soon she should return 
to the Beeches. She was tired of 
her songs. She had no one to mde 
with, for, as 1f through spite, she 
would not allow Lady Ravelstock to 
invite any company to the castle, 
pleading that she was so glad of a 
quiet country time at home after 
her dissipation abroad Neverthe- 
less, for all her laughter, and her 
songs, and her merry anecdotes, 

r little Gwendaline was rather 

ppointed. 

My lady, on her side, watched the 
aly as only an anxious mother van. 

Ihe made various passing allusions 
to ‘Percy,’ generally at breakfast- 
time, after the letter-bag had been 
mfied, talked of ms ‘pressing en- 
gagements,’ his ‘tiresome duties,’ 
&c, &&, m a vague way, which 
rather led the visitor to imagine 
that ths young lord was a knd of 
modern Atlas. She often wondered 
to herself what the imexorable la- 
bour must be which prevented him 
from coming to see his mother and, 
incidentally, bis mother’s guest. 
But she knew little of ‘ busimess,’ 
and rested assured that the great 
world of London could scarcely go 
round without his presence—in fact, 
that the motions of the universe in 
some measure depended on Lord 
Ravelstock’s exertions. 

Poor Lady Ravelstock made her 
vague excuses for her son; and on 
these occasions G-wendaline laughed, 
and changed the conversation to 
show her supreme indifference to 
his lordship’s movements, while 
Mrs Grey laid down her muffin, 
and lost her appetite for the rest of 
the meal. 

And all the while Percy of Ravel- 
stock had received his mother’s 
letter. It had arrived just when 
my lord was on the verge of a 


miserable and unpitiable despair, 
because of a adie headed vision of 
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ruin conjured up by his own reck- 
lessness, which had haunted him 
night and day for a long time past. 
Ternblo sacrifice of property, shame- 
ful sale of ms birthnght, or expo- 
sure and umpnsonment, Lord Ravel- 
stock found either alternative hard 
to choose Hus lady-mother’s ‘ chat- 
ter’ about ‘Gwennie Lusle’ had at 
first annoyed nm, but the latter 
part of this second letter of hers had 
changed his mnd How could he 
have recollected that httle Gwennie 
was miustress of thirty thousand 
pounds? He swept away his 
countless threatening duns and his 
desperate thoughts at one blow, 
and walked hurnedly about his 
studio. This pretty Gwennie—yes, 
surely he should go and pay his 
respects to his mother’s guest. She 
was a sweet httle thing, good- 
natured and passionate, fiery and 
gentle. He remembered her long 
golden hair, and how he used to 
wind her will round his boyish fin- 
ger; how she used to pout and 
scold, and finally yield to shight- 
est wish. And after half an hour of 
this kind of reflection he sat down 
and wrote what he considered a 
very accommodating, dutiful letter 
to Ins mother, announcing his arri- 
val on a certain day After 1t was 
fimshed, he sat starmg at 1t lymg 
open before him. He crossed the 
é’s, and touched the stops blacker, 
and all the while a shadow was 
gathering on his face that darkened 
its beauty He threw himself back 


in his chair, and folded his arms, , 


and looked doggedly at the opposite 
wall. ‘Confound it’ he said, be- 
tween his teeth, ‘confound it! why 
should I not?’ 

He sat there long with the letter 
before him, cursing under his breath, 
and gnawing his hp At last he 
started up, and threw the letter in 
the fire, swearing at himself for a 
fool while it burned Then for 
some five minutes he chafed about 
the room lke one ssessed, till, 
wearying perhaps of the exermse, 
he lit a clay pipe, and sallied 
out to cool himself in the mght 


air. 

But despite that little ranting 
scene enacted by Percy in the pri- 
vacy of hus ‘studio,’ a copy, almost 

M2 
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verbatim, of the torn letter was 
despatched to Ravelstock on the 
following evening. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLEASANT NEWS. 


On the morning which brought 
Percy’s letter to its destnation, 
breakfast was rather late at Ravel- 
stock. My lady had a headache, 
and lingered mm her room longer 
than usual In consequence of t 
she had her correspondence in her 
chamber, before descending to the 
breakfast-room Poor Lady Ravel- 
stock! how she snatched at that 
letter, and read it and re-read it, 
with a wetness hke tears dimming 
her eyes 

She hurried down, and found 
Gwendaline standimg near the glass 
door, in the sun, with a note from 
her father open in her hand She 
was at that moment trying to decide 
whether or not she should mform 
Lady Ravelstock of her desire to go 
home. She felt out of humour, she 
searce knew why, and vexed with 
herself for bemg out of humour. 
Her pnde was piqued, and she 
would not acknowledge to herself 
that she was disappointed because 
Percy had not come to see her. 

So she stood at the glass door, the 
breeze just raising the golden plaits 
with a ‘gentle, lazy motion, and a 
rose from the creepers outside tap- 
pimg her clieek, as if to reprove her 
discontentedness and win a smils to 
the arch blue eyes’ So she stood, 
and Lady Ravelstock came behind 
her and laid a kind hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘Good morning, my dear. Whcre 
is Mrs. Grey ?’ 

‘I don’t know—that 1s—I sup- 
pose she 1s still ramblhng I believe 
she hasn’t come in. I wasn’t think- 
ing about her.’ 

This was said with a degree of 
petiishness for which the young 
lady would reproach herself the next 
moment with mmpetuous sorrow, as 
was her wont when she had misbe- 
heved However, Lady Ravelstock 
was too full of good-humour at that 
moment to mind the httle guirl’s 
temper. 
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‘Well, my dear,’ she said, ‘I sup- 
pose she will be here presently ; 
meantime, I have some news which 
IT hope will not annoy you Percy 
will be here the day after to-mor- 
row.’ 

Gwendaline blushed with surprise 
and pleasure, and faltered : 

‘Annoy me? Oh! how could it 
annoy me, Lady Ravelstock® Iam 
sure I am very giad’ 

Some more  studiedly - careless 

h, undeed perhaps some mis- 
chievously-sarcastic speech, would 
undoubtedly have been comed, had 
Gwendaline had time, but she was 
so completely taken by surprise that 
her tell-tale face betrayed her plea- 
sure as well as her tongue Vy 
Ravelstock, however, was too b 
fumbling among her letters to notice 
anything else 

‘Shall I show you the letter? 
Shall I let you see what he says 
about you? But no, you naughty 
girl, you don’t deserve it, use 
you don’t seem half enough pleased 
about his commng’ 

Gwendaline laughed, coloured, 
threw back her pretty little proud 
head, and declared she was not at 
all anxious to see what Lord Ravel- 
stock had said about her, upon 
which my lady consigned her letter 
to its envelope Indeed, she had 
not the shghtest idea of showing 
that letter Her mother's heart had 
got a bitter traming before it could 
rejoice at the reception of such an 
epistle Perhaps Gwendalime would 
hardly have been pleased, had she 
seen Lord Ravelstoeck’s cool aliu- 
sions to herself and her thirty thou- 
sand pounds, she, who was accus- 
tomed to homage the most delicate 
and reverential, and who had not 
yet discovered the disadvantage of 

g an heiress. And so Lady 
Ravelstock thought, ‘where 1gno- 
rance 18 bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 
Alas! poor httle Gwendalne. 

When my lady made that an- 
nouncement to her young visitor, 
the two were not quite alone Had 
the girl not turned at that moment 
when she felt her friend’s hand on 
her shoulder, she must have seen 
Mrs Grey close by her side, about 
to bid her good morning, and enter 
by the glass door. But the ivy 
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screen made another step necessary 
to bring the new-comer in view of 
those mside the room, and ere that 
step had been the word 
‘Percy’ had fallen on a hstemng 
ear. The name had its usual mes- 
meric effect upon Mrs. Grey, her 
steps were checked, her eyes lit and 
darkened, while the warm colour 
paled out of her face Every word 
of that short conversation was de- 
voured, and then the involuntaiy 
eavesdropper crept round to the 
front entrance, and took her way to 
her own chamber 

Whatever trouble was upon Mrs 
Grey, it had only five minutes to 
indulge itself, which it did with 
stifled moans, rapid rushing of feet 
back and forward from wall to wall 
of the chintz chamber, silent wnng- 
img of hands, and hunted stanng of 
eyes that seemed sceking escape 
from existence Poor Mis Grey! 
God help those who have a recur- 
ring sorrow, terror, or remorse, 
which they cannot, dare not, share 
with any near them 

Five minutes for a greeting with 
misery in solitude, and then a wan 
face studying a smule in the toilet 
glass, and trembling fingers arrang- 
ing disordered gray hair, and clothng 
it with a spotless cap Another five 
minutes, and the y woman had 
glided mto the breakfast-rocom with 
her customary cheerful face not a 
whit less bright than usual, and 
carrying her morning offermg to 
Lady Ravelstock—a bunch of wild 
flowers 

There are many occasions in Irfe 
on which 1 1s a blessed thing to be 
of no consequence, and so forgotten 
by those around us. This morning’s 
breakfast was one of these to Mrs. 
Grey. She minced her muffin and 
sipped her coffee 1m unobserved 
silence, whilst my lady held forth 
about Percy, and Gwendaline hst- 
ened with glad interest 

After breakfast there were notes 
of invitation to be wnitten, for a gay 
entertainment which Lady Ravel- 
stock p giving. Gwendaline 
was full of mterest onthe subject. 
She tripped about ail the morning 
in a restless, joyful fever of expecta- 
fion. Although she had declared 
her indifference to her old play- 
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fellow’s coming, yet her transparent 
character shed forth her gladness, 
while she, simple girl, was quite 
convinced that no one knew the 
cpty ta of her good spimts but her- 
se 

She spent an hour in the garden 
quite alone. A rare thing for her 
to do Mrs Grey raised her head 
from the wnting-table, at which she 
was sealing up cards, and watched 
the bright hair gleaming among the 
green boughs, and the slender 
figure flitting among the flowers as 
she wandered about, filling her lap 
with blossoms for the drawing-room 
vases, indulping in one of those 
vague golden reveries, nto which 
summerdays begmle youth—golden 
reveries, whose swectness is fancied 
by the dreamer to be only a foretaste 
ot the after bliss which hfe’s full 
noon will bring to their lips 

In the afternoon there were visits 
to be id Mrs Grey had got a 
headaghe from the heat, and, leav- 
ing her at home, Lady Ravelstock 
and her young charge rolled off m 
the carnage together Mrs Grey, 
from the drawing-room window, 
again watched the airy drapery that 
hung over the front scat, and the 
delicate profile, shaded by the pretty 
white hat, with its azure-tipped 
feather She studied the girl pretty 
closely at all times, her cyes fol- 
lowed her wherever she went Gwen- 
daline and she were good fmends 
now. Did Mrs Grey love the girl? 
Was this scrutiny the result of affec- 
tion? Whether or not, she did ac- 
knowledge in her heart the extreme 
lovabihity of Lady TQavelstock’s 
elected daughter-in-law, and” mused 
much upon her evident pleasure at 
the expected visit of the young lord. 

The carnage had been gone an 
hour, and m the late afternoon the 
air stood still in the chambers, 
weighted as with the intense heat of 
an Indian summer. Mrs. Grey 
wandered from room to room in 
search of a breath of cool air, and 
soon found herself mm the long dim 
picture-gallery, dim even then at 
either far end, bat im the centre 
flooded and emblazoned with the 
deep hght which burned through 
star and diamond of the coloured 
glass overhead. 
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Gliding through the glory, almost 
as like a ghost as she looked on that 
winter night of the sleep-walking, 
Mrs. Grey came and stood before 
one of the pictures. It was smiling 
in the sunshine The woman gazed 
on the face till her own grew con- 
vulsed, and smking, she knelt m an 
agony of weeping upon the mat, 
with her brow against the frame 
It was a violent storm, and a short 
one She rose again, walked to the 
balustrade, and, leanmg agaist it, 
gazed intently at the picture. 

‘It 1s past,’ she said: ‘I swore 
never to weep again, and yet I have 
wept hke this I have dared all, 
and why cannot I dare bravely ?’ 

Then she went on talking to the 
picture. ‘ You shall not doit The 
mnocent shall not suffer You shall 
not do it’ 


CHAPTER VII 


PERCY. 


The day of Lord Ravelstock’s re- 
tarn home dawned with the same 
vivid brilliance and breathless heat 
which had reigned over hall and 
meadow since July brought Gwen- 
daline to Ravelstock The cvenmng 
train was to bring him to the village 
that lay ten miles away, along that 
white, grcen-hedged road which 
swept from the gates of Ravelstock , 
and 2 groom with horses had mdden 
to meet him the day before. 

A long hour ere there could bea 

sibility of bis appearance, Lady 

velstock sat in the window, look- 
ing towards the gates Her sixty 
years had not extinguished m her 
the desire to appear well in her son’s 
eyes, and she had dressed herself 
with unusual care She held a book 
in her hand, but she did not read. 
Her thoughts were gone to meet the 
absent son whom her eyes had not 
beheld for three years 

Gwendaline had shown some ca- 
price in insisting that a ramble, 
several miles into the park, m search 
of wild strawbernes, should no 
longer be delayed, but taken that 
very day by Mrs Grey and herself 
Trae, Mrs Grey had hinted the 
proposal, but Gwendaline had fast- 
ered on it at once; and, in spite of 
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all Lady Ravelstock could say, no- 
thing would please her httle lady- 
ship but to dress herself m brown 
holland and set off with a basket on 
her arm to the park. Perhaps she 
intended to prove to his lordship 
that his arrival was not an event of 
80 much consequence as to interfere 
with her rambling arrangements , or 
perhaps she imagined that, if he 
should come to meet them a Iittle 
way, the mtroduction would be 
pleasanter and more unembarrassed 
there, under the trees, than in the 
hot drawing-room, with nothing to 
talk about but the weather At all 
events they went, and the evening 
sun, quivermg down through the 
thicket of leaves, found her and 
Mrs Grey resting on the cool grass 
in one of the farthest recesses of the 


EP yaat then Percy was riding along 
the scorching road alone, having 
left the groom to look after his 
baggage Lord Ravelstock shared 
in an antipathy common to his Innd 
—an objection to having his 
shoulders burned for a longer time 
than necessary So, on reaching the 
first park entrance, he left the more 
direct road and followed an irregular 
path through dells and dingles, till 
1t brought him to the very spot 
where the ramblers were resting 
They did not hear him as he ap- 
proached—his horse made no sound 
on the soft turf Mrs Grey sat 
against a stout tree with her back to 
him, and Gwendaline lay among the 
fern-leaves beside her, holdmg her 
broa¢ hat up with both hands, to 
shade’ her face, and gazmg up 
through the boughs at the hittle 
blue lakes floating among them 
overhead 

Both were startled by the sound 
of a man’s voice inquiring cour- 
teously if they could direct him to a 
spring anywhere near, as his horse 
required a drink, and he himstif 
was parched with thirst Mrs. 
Grey shrank farther into the shadow 
of the tree Gwendaline started up, 
colouring vividly, and looking as 
pretty a rustic, with her coarse 
straw hat im hand, as 1t was possible 
to see. 

The young lord sat composedly 
admirmg her, and waiting for her 
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Percy. 


answer; and Gwendaline’s quick 
wits soon perceived that he did not 
recognize them. Of course Mrs. 
Grey was unknown to him, but he 
might have remembered fer better 
Her hitle ladyship was piqued at his 
forgetfulness, and she resolved to 
punish him. In truth, 1t never oc- 
curred to Percy that this simple 
wood-nymph was the travelled and 
accomphshed Gwendaline, whom 
his mother had so eloquently de- 
senbed This hlttle rustic maid was 
pretty enough for anything, but she 
wore a brown holland blouse and a 
coarse straw hat, and, 1m short, the 
idea of her being his mother’s guest 
never entered his head. He ima- 
gined a listless beauty m a most 
récherché toilet, with hardly energy 
to fan herself or turn over the leaves 
of her novel this hot weather. 

Gwendaline answered his ques- 
tions by first presenting, with a 
great deal of mock respect and de- 
ference, her temptimg basket of 
strawberries for his own refreshment, 
and then offering to lead the way to 
a stream close by. Mrs Grey never 
raised her eyes from the book which 
lay on her knees, and the mischievous 
girl indulged her whim of fooling 
the young lord to her heart’s content 
As for Percy, he was charmed with 
the freshness and good-nature of his 
guide He believed her at once to 
be the daughter of some neighbour- 
ing farmer this part of the park 
was free to all who’chose to walk in 
it. He was charmed, and, while 
his horse drank, he phed her with 
questions He affected be a 
stranger To whom did ttie park 
belong? Gwendalme mformed him 
that 1t belonged to Lady Ravelstock 
Whereupon Percy said, ‘ Indeed 

‘I believe,’ continued Gwendaline, 
slyly, ‘ that it belongs really to the 
young lord, but he never comes 
here, and people forget about him. 
He 18 only a kind of tradition at 
Ravelstock.’ 

Percy cleared Ins throat. It was 
not just pleasant to hear a httle 
country girl, be she ever so charm- 
ing, talking of his being only a ‘ tra~ 
dition’ mn the domaims of which he 
was master. He swallowed his 
vexation, however, and went on with 
his questions. 
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‘ Lady Ravelstock hves here alone, 
then? Has she no visitors?’ 

‘Oh! she lives quite hke a hermt.’ 

‘I thought——that 1s, I heard a 
report that a young lady 1s staying 
with her at present.’ 

‘You mean Sir Francs Lasle’s 
daughter ?’ 

* Exactly ’ 

‘Yes, she has been staying there 
some time, but she 23 not at the 
castle now. She left 1t this morn- 
ing.’ 
Lord Ravelstock stooped suddenly 
to smother his angry vath. Gwen- 
daline bit her red a to keep the 
corners from going off mto a laugh. 
Percy was no longer in bumour for 
chatting with the prettiest rustac in 
Christendom. Hemounted his horse, 
dragging its mouth from the water 
rather roughly, and, wavmg an 
abrupt adieu to his far tormontor, 
he cantered from the glade and 
gained the beaten path. 

The merry girl flew back to Mrs. 
Grey, her face brimming with muis- 
chnevous glee. Reaching the tree, 
she burst mto such a fit of laughter 
that the dell rang back the pleasant 
echoes, and she leant against the 
tree and wiped the bright tears from 
her eyes 

When the last gust of merriment 
had shaken itself free of her happy 
heart, she stooped suddenly and 
snatched the book from Mrs. Grey’s 


la 

? There ! don’t be vexed, dear 
Mrs Grey, but do come along. 
I’ve sent my lord off in such a fuss. 
He thinks I’ve gone away, and you 
should have seen how black he 
looked when I told him. Oh! do 
come I’m longmg for the fun of 
meeting him again, he will look so 
foolish but whatis the matter ? 
You are so pale!’ 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ Mrs. Grey said. 
It was the heat, the walk through 
the sun. She had been a little sick. 
She was quite better now, &c. &c. 

Gwendalhne offered the support of 
her slight arm, which was declined. 
Mrs Grey seemed to creep almost 
with a shudder from the touch of 
the gay girl who tripped along by 
her side, trymg to keep her feet in 
measure with the slower steps_of 
her companion, and mm all ignorance 
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of the bleak looks which were cast 
outward over the happy trees by 
the wan, averted face beside her. 

When Percy left the glade he had 
turned his horse’s head towards the 
vil , determined to set off for 
London again, without crossing his 
mother’s threshold , but, on second 
thoughts, he wheeled round again, 
and hurned on to the castle 

Has mother’s embraces were taken 
with an 1] enough grace, till a few 
minutes’ conversation revealed to 
him his blunder in believing the 
gossip of a girl who knew nothing 
of what she was talking about. 
After this discovery, his temper im- 
proved rapidly, he talked graciously 
to lus mother, and laughed at his 
adventure 

‘A pretty country girl,’ he said, 
‘whom I met, and who gave me 
some strawberries, told me she had 
gone The little baggage! What a 
dance she has led me! And pray, 
mother, when may we expect the 
Lady Gwendaline to make her lady- 
ship’s august appearance ?’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
MERNY AS A MARRIAGE BELL 


Great was Gwendaline’s amuse- 
ment when the young lord sauntered 
into the drawing-room, and found 
her attired in most ladylike and be- 
coming gumse, seated in the bay win- 
dow at her embroidcry However, 
he bore the laugh very well, and all 
things went on pleasantly Mrs. 
(irey’s headache prevented her ap- 
pearing again that mght No one 
missed her Gwendaline was in 
high spints, Percy was the most 
gallant of cavahers We have done 
this young man great injustice if we 
have said anything to lead people to 
beheve that he was not the most 
pohte and agreeable person the 
world—when he chose l_ the 
favourite songs were sung, Percy 
turning the leaves, and then he, 
who was a most accomplished per- 
son, as has been before set down, 

to lus own accompaniment. 
In fact, the close of the evening 
found the two yonng people the best 
of fmends; and Lady Ravelstock 
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blessed them in her heart, and was 
happy. : 

At breakfast next morning Mrs. 
Grey was introduced to Lord Ravel- 
stock by my lady, who was so kind 
as to pass a private eulogium on 
her com on for her son’s edifi- 
cation. e bowed to the lady and 
stared at her, and then took no fur- 
ther notice of her presence Cer- 
tainly, however Mrs Grey might 
dislike his lordship’s company, he 
had no objection to hers, and did 
not seem to have ever seen her 
before 

The days sped mernily after this. 
Gwendaline rode off every morning 
in her pretty grecn habit, more hke 
the farry prmcess than ever And 
then the prince was by her side. 
The prince also gave the prmcess 
drawing lessons of bright evenings, 
when the two would wander off mn 
search of good foregrounds and pic- 
turesque distances Also, my lord 
was a good reader Indeed, what 
accomplishment was there he had 
not? After breakfast it was the 
wont of the three ladies to repair to 
the cool shelter of the trees, when 
my lord, extended on the grass at 
Gwendaline’s feet, would read aloud 
‘Tennyson’s sweetest pieces, with a 
clear, lazy intonation, which was 
pleasant to listen to 

On one of these occasions, when 
Percy paused, in searching for a 
poem, to repeat a little bit wmch he 
assured them was delicious, and 
commenced— 


‘ Break, break, break ! on thy cold gray stones, 
oh' sea,’ 


Mrs Grey, sitting im the shelter of 
the tree’s trunk, with her face turned. 
from the rest, famted quietly away 
No one observed her, as she did not 
fall, nor even stir, and m a few mi- 
nutes she regamed her senses, suf- 
fering all those ternble strugghnegs, 
those deathly chills, and unearthly 
hissings m the ear, which come back 
with the hfe which has been sus- 
pended bya swoon She bore them; 
and, lest the change on her face 
should be seen, she made an excuse 
to return to the house for some 
wools which Lady Ravelstock had 
forgotten. 

But Mrs Grey’s troubles were 
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nothing to anybody. The sun shone 
upon every one else. Lady Ravel- 
stock was perfectly happy; Gwen- 
daline lived m Paradise, and Percy 
—well, Percy was doing his business 
satisfactonily. 

He did not fail to dazzle the eyes 
of the young heiress with his artistic 

wers. A huge canvas was sent 

m London, on which the charms 
of the Lady Gwendaline were to be 
perpetuated for the edification of 
generations tocome He fitted out 
a studio, hung 1t round with pictures, 
and set up his easel 

Accordingly, while Mrs Grey 
stitched at the window, and my lady 
wandered in and out m ecstacies of 
joy and admuration, the girl stood 
for the painter in a white dress with 
her lap filled with flowers, and her 
straw hat lying at her feet <A fa- 
vourite bit of the wool was chosen 
to fill up the picture 

The fair model was not very 
patient, and often demanded per- 
mission to rest herself, wluch she 
did by rummaging about the room, 
examining the pictures, and asking 
questions of their owner regarding 
them On one of these occasions 
she opened the great portfolio for 
about the hundredth time, and began 
to look through its contents; the 
artist standing by the while with his 
palette upon ns thumb, twirhng his 
mahl-stick in his fingers, and regard- 
ing his own performances with a 
dignified indifference. Gwendaline 
asked a lot of nice little foolish 
questions, my lord was amused at 
her candidly avowed ignorance, and 
flattered by her constant appeals to 
his knowledge and judgment She 
shook her golden head over his 
sketches, and acknowledged that he 
was a gemus; she never, never, 
never could draw lke that, not if 
she were to learn for a hundred 
years. Percy carelessly deprecated 
this emphatic declaration, assurmg 
her that study effected a great deal 
Of course 1t was an 1mmense advan- 
tage to be born with genius, but 
cultivation was quite necessary 

And the young lord tossed back 
his hair from his handsome fore- 
head, and with one foot drawn back 
contemplated his work with a truly 
professional air, while Gwendaline 
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glanced at him from behind tho 
Bristol board mn her hand with reve- 
rential admiraton. 

Contrary to her usage, Mrs. Grey 
had come softly from the window, 
and stood, embroidery in hand, look- 
ing over Gwendaline’s head, as she 
sat on the floor inspecting the pic- 
tures Stooping qwetly, she drew 
from between two papers, which had 
rot curled and fastened at the edges, 
a sketch of a female head, almost 
life-size, a very beautiful face shaded 
by quantties of heavy dark hair. 
There was much swectness m the 
face and a good deal of melancholy, 
and there was character about the 
mouth, and a certain firmness which 
rebelled agamst the soft sadness in 
the eyes The chief beauty lay in 
the colouring, in the clear fairness 
of the skin contrasted with the mpe 
tinting of the checks and lps, and 
the shadows lying on the brows, 
under the eyelids, and thick about 
the head 

It was seldom that Mrs Grey ad- 
dressed Lord Rayelstock, but now, 
after regarding the drawing atten- 
tively, she said— 

‘My lord, may I ask if this is a 
portrait ?’ 

Percy looked up in some surprise, 
glanced at the sketch, reddened 
shghtly, and said— 

‘Oh! 1t 1s only a study done from 
a model.’ 

Mrs Grey said, ‘Thank you,’ and 
Gwendaline picked up the picture. 

‘Oh, what a lovely face! I say, 
Percy’ (they had got on pretty well 
durnag the past six weeks, consider- 
ing that they called each other by 
their Christian names, as in the old 
times), ‘ wasn’t she a beauty ?’ 

‘ Yes, pretty well,’ said my lord, 
shifting about rather uneasily, as he 
studied his work, now from one 
point of view, and now from another. 
‘But won’t you come now, and let 
me get on?’ 

‘Oh! yes, directly, when I have 
feasted my eyes on this beauty for a 
few minutes longer Mrs. Grey, did 
you ever see ? but Mrs. Grey 


The picture progressed; and it 
must be owned that 1t did the painter 
credit, and proved that he at 
least learned something whilst play- 
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ing artist in London. Very proud 
of it he was, and very complacently 
he looked at 1t, as he stood grinding 
ins colours before the canvas If 
any one had come and whispered in 
Ins ear that it never would be 
finished, I wonder what he would 
have said . 

Time sped on. The hot July had 
long since melted mto August, and 
August had carried 1ts purple sha- 
dows and crimson glorics mto the 
heart of September It had been 
one of those long, unbroken seasons 
of magnificent weather that come 
rarely to brood over these changeful 
islands. When they do come, we 
revel in them and wonder at them 
Sometimes we tue of them, and 
somctimes we fear them with a 
vague dread that the shock of reac- 
tion will be sudden and severe 
Who would not rather have the 
fitful passing clouds and rams, with 
their bnihant mtervals of sunshine, 
or even the storm itself, than the 
sultry calm which precedes it, when 
the ear, tortured with stillness and 
suspense, listens mtently for the first 
roll of the thunder ? 

Who under the Ravelstock roof- 
tree had thoughts lke these ? 
Percy? I cannot tell I belicve 
he sometimes had wakeful mghts, 
and walked his room when he 
should have been asleep But how 
should he dream ot storms? There 
had been threatening storms, very 
black and dismal so black that 
before this he might have been 
engulfed im their horrid shadow, had 
hot the tide of circumstances carried 
ham from under their menace and 
Ianded him on a Ingh, dry, and 

easantshore Gwendaline—beauti- 

» gay, affectionate—walked, talked, 
and rode at bis side every day He 
had but to speak Thirty thousand 
pounds lay at lis feet, mviting him 
to stoop and pick them up And 
still he delayed doing so, and walked 
his room at mght, and swore at his 
own folly, then went to bed and 
dreamed that Gwendaline stood be- 
fore him wearing her bnght har 
m a net, which she pulled off as 
he Imelt, while the yellow hair 
sa in @ shower of real gold about 


Why should Percy dread a storm? 
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True, he had heard of strong men 
being felled by a sun-stroke in the 
brilhant noon of a hot day He 
had known of such a thing as light- 
ning flying out of a cloud and blast- 
ing a young green tree Was it the 
excess of his love that made him, 
whom many called reckless and 
darmg, quail, and fret, and bite his 
nails 1n sullen irresolution, while he 
stamped his foot at the thought that 
anythmg could come between him 
and his prize? No, surely smiling 
lands were stretching afar mn Percy’s 
future, and he could dread no 
storm 

Was it Lady Ravelstock who 
nourished a fear m her heart and 
dreaded the futme?® Alas! no 
Poor Lady Ravelstock rested hke 
one who, having toiled a weary way 
up a steep height, reaches at last 
a sunny bank on which to repose— 
a sunny bank which may or may 
not hide an unseen precipice 

Was 1t Gwendalne® No With 
that hight step and gay laugh? No 
With that bright face, for ever fhng- 
mg its happmess hke sunshme in 
other faces by day, and by mght 
that dreaming head with its golden 
hair swecpmg down the white puil- 
low in the harvest moonlight? No, 
no,no! The young heart slept 1s 
golden slumber It was not yet 
time to wake 1t 

It was the gray woman in the 
chintz chamber who stifled in the 
breathless sultrmess of that long, 
spell-hke calm It was she who 
sat waiting for the storm to break 
over her head she whose ears were 
distended for the groans of the 
thunder, the first roll of the muffled 


CHAPTER IX. 
GATHERING SHADOWS 


A letter which Lord Ravelstock 
received in his chamber on a certain 
morning in the last week of Sep- 
tember seemed to help him to his 
final decision if he needed a help. 
That afternoon he proposed a long 
ride to Gwendaline. They went; 
and at home in the drawmg-room at 
Ravelstock my lady chatted her 

7 to Mrs. Grey all day 
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long, and Mrs. Grey sat at her work 
as usual. 

Bot m the evening my lady 
ie Gade aime eat cee 

en. and sym 
thizing with a kind friend does na 
seem hard work at which to spend 
the day; but 1t must have fatigued 
the gray woman, for she walked with 
a weary step and a worn face down 
the shady alleys of the garden 

The green arcades overhead wero 
turning yellow fast im the sunset 
hight now they seemed changmg 
their tints at every moment as tho 
eye watched. Decay was at work 
already. Amber leaves with brown 
edges lay trodden into the clay, and 
crept in mouldy layers 1n under the 
boxwovud borders of the flower-beds 
Every group of green foliage was 
dashed with some deeper, ficrier 
colour, and the very mtensity of 
briluant light and hue seemed to 
forewarn that neutralization was at 
hand. Sound also signalled tho car 
of an approaching change ‘The 
rustling shower of leaves, brought 
to earth by the sweep of passing 
drapery , the pipe of a lonely bird, 
melancholy, where so many voices 
had swelled the chorus, a low, sud- 
den wail, running with subdued 
cadence from tree to tree, even 
under such a sky, all said, ‘Sum- 
mer has passed, let the earth pre- 
pare for desolation ’ 

I that the hushed isolation 
of ote country places, especially 
if they be m the neighbourhood of 
the sea or moors, at times tempts 
Nature’s voice to speak with more 
than usual force and intelligence to 
the hstenmg human ear We he 
awake at night, and we hear mde- 
seribable callings and whisperings. 
We walk abroad at evening, and 
strange shadows flit across our path, 
and strange voices murmur from 
behind rocks The ever-runnmng 
river has taken some new weird 
tone; the darkenig air eddies m 
rustling waves of sound around our 
heads. We may not be able to in- 
terpret our great mother’s language, 
forgetful children that we are, living 
our lves apart from her, and seldom 
hearkening to her voice. But we 
fell her meanmg With a thnlimg 
awe we bow to her voice, and walk 
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on our way with nervous tread and 
expectant eye. We watch and wait 
for the Inevitable. 

Lady Ravelstock sought Mrs. Grey 
m the garden, and told her that 
Gwendaline had promsed to be her 
son’s wife. It was late in the even- 
ing—quwte twilbght, and the joyful 
mother came out all the length of 
the garden in the chill air to com- 
municate the good tadings to her 
companion and confidante, not 
having patience to wast tall the gray 
woman should come in from the 
shadows into the lighted house. 

The poor old lady quite raved. 
They were both so happy, she said. 
They were made for one another. 
Their attachment had begun im 
childhood. It was beautiful to soe 
such true mutual love Ah! her 
mother’s heart was at rest She did 
not care how soon she had to leave 
the world now And the two 
women went back to the house. 

The late dinner-table shone in the 
lustre of wax-hghts, and the fire 
leaped mernily in the great comfort- 
able dining-room. ase, luxury, 
repose were suggested to any one 
on entermg out of the shadows. 
When Mrs Grey came in, Gwenda- 
hne, tired with her nde, lay on a 
couch im shelter of the sweeping 
window-curtains, with her yellow 
head resting on the purple cushion, 
hke a primrose on a, bed of violets. 
She was watching the rising moon, 
ghlstening among the trees, and 
cresting the line of ocean visible 
from the windows. Her eye passed 
over the shadowy moor that swept 
dark against the shining water Its 
gloomy stretch could not make her 
melancholy then it only tinged the 
scene with a shade of mystery which 
charmed her sentumental mood. And 
on this evening she was sentimental, 
poor httle Gwendaline! Mrs Grey 
shrank from her, and sat at the dis- 
tant end of the room 

Later mm the evening the lovers 
went off to the billiard-room. My 
lady sat at the fire with her netting, 
and talked to Mrs.Grey. Percy and 
Gwendaline—their looks, their cha-~ 
racters, their sayings and doings in 
childhood, thei engagement and 
approaching e—formed the 
sole topics of her conversation. ~ And 
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Mrs. Grey listened and assented, as 
she was expected to do. ; 

Later still, when the drawing- 
room was dark and lghts were in 
the bed-rooms, she stood at her 
glass looking at her own face with 
wild ecj3cs, which seemed to say, 
‘Shall I dare®? She bathed her 
face in something which she poured 
into her basin from a bottle—some- 
thing which washed away the dark 
eircles from under her eyes and the 
brown colour from her skin Coming 
again to the table, the glass reflected 
a face so diffcrent that 1t was no 
wonder the woman heiself started. 
It was now fair as alabaster, and the 
eyes shone large and brilliant fiom 
under the shadowy brows and lashes. 
The lps turned red and full in con- 
trast with the pale fairness of the 
complexion And over all, that 
strange gray hair hung lke a cloud 
over a spring landscape 

She looked towards the passage, 
and clung to a chan, then sank 
mto it and covered her tace ‘I 
cannot to-night,’ she said, ‘ not to- 
night.’ 

She locked her door, extinguished 
her light, and c1ept mto he: bed to 
weep and moan with her head buried 
in the pillows 

The next evenmg was onc of cx- 
eitement <A ball was given at 
Ravelstock Castle Peicy, exhila- 
rated with the tiiumph of his hap- 
pincss, clegant and courteous as a 
prince, handsomest where many 
were handsome, was secon going 
from one to another, dancing with 
all the pretty gnis, dazzlmg them 
with his wit, his gallantiy, and his 
good looks The elderly gentlemen, 
to whom he talked wisdom and poli- 
tics, shook theiur sober heads when 
he went, and gave thei universal 
opinion that he was a remarkably 
clever young fellow, who would yet 
do honour to his name and country. 
All the old dowager mammas avowed 
he was a most charmmg young man, 
though not too much so for that 
pretty Gwendaline Unimportant 
male branches of families bit their 
white Ind finger-tops and looked 
after him with envy, while others 
with more good sense and good- 
nature followed him with admiring 
eyes, called him a, ‘ jolly fellow,’ and 
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resolved, if possible, to cultavate his 


gs esa 
long absence from Ravelstock 
had been always satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by his mother He was 
traveling abroad, cultivating his 
talents for the arts He was such 
an energetic, enthusiastic creature 
he could not settle down to a com- 
monplace hfe of ease and pleasure 
hike other young noblemen With 
this kind of dust continually thrown 
in their eyes by Lady Raveistock m 
her periodical visits of ceremony to 
her neighbours, those good people 
believed the young lord to be a kind 
of umiversal genius, a wonder of 
talent and research, who might one 
day flash among them and dazzle 
all their eyes. Since his arrival he 
had made himself exceedingly popu- 
lar, and on this especial cvening, 
when it was known that he had 
plghted his troth to the beautiful 
and wealthy Gwendaline Lisle, and 
would, in all probability, take the 
lead henceforth among them, all 
faces beamed upon him and all 
tongues announced his praises. 
Lady Ravelstock sailed about her 
gay rooms hke a kind-faced old 
dowager empress, full of dignity 
and hospitahty Now her eyes fol- 
lowed her son, and now his future 
wife— queen-rose of the rose-bud 
garden of girls’ there bloommng 
aiound her, Gwendaline, dressed m 
a robe of crimson velvet, on whose 
soft, brilliant folds her arm rested, 
as fair as pearl, with rubies glowmg 
among the golden wreaths of her 


air 

And the night sped Hour after 
hour was hurned into the t. 
Wine bubbled, laughter sparkled, 
eyes shone, and hearts danced as 
well as feet Servants ran to and 
fro, hghts blazed , all was glad con- 
fusion in the castle’s Lvimg habita- 
tion. No one thought of the lonely 
woman who sat up in the chntz 
chamber with her racking headache, 
and watched the candle burn down 
and counted the hours. In the dim 
picture-gallery the shadows Iay 
thick upon the faces on the wall; 
and in the deserted studio the easel 
stood solitary on its three skeleton 
legs, and the curtain hung over the 
unfinished portraitt—mnever to be 
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finished. From the windows of the 
chintz chamber and all withm its 
Ime a solemn moon was visible, 
gloating above sombre trees, and 
that shadowy moor which would 
receive no gift of hght, and that 
ghstenmg ocean stretch with the 
land thrown up black and 
distinct agamst it. And the tide 
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chffs, and the moon beamed and 
beamed And still the time went 
on, as 1t ever will do to the end, as 
1t does now, as 1t did yesterday, and 
the night faded into dawn as a black 
stain 1s bleached gray. And the 
waters ebbed, and the moon set; 
but to flow and rise yet once again 
for the gray woman. 


welled and welled about the dark 
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THE DECISION OF THE FIOWER * 


*O gentle tlower, I pray thee tell 
If my lover loves me, and loves me well' 
So may the fall of the morning dew 
Keep the sun from dimming thy tender blue 
Now will [ numbe: your leaves for my lot 
He loves not— He loves nie—Ile loves me not " 
L. E, LANDON 


RE the swallow’s homeward wing 
To its native bower hath flown, 

Or the genial airs of spring 
Prompt the cuckoo’s monotone ,— 


When an unseen presence fills 
Every pulse with fresher life, 
And the warm, moist air distils 
Dews with honied fragrance rife ,— 


Hidden from the garish sun, 
In some nook of tenderest g-1een, 
Waiting to be sought, ere won, 
Peeps the violet from her screen , 


Coy as maiden modesty, 
Bowed the common gaze beneath , 
Biue as fair Floranthe’s eye , 
Fragrant as her odorous breath , 


Redolent of pleasures past,— 
Hopes that no fruition knew ,— 

Bhss, too bitter-sweet to last , 
Faith no vows can now renew, 


* The Decision of the Flower is a custom well known thioughout Geimany, and has 
been long adopted, with some mod:fications, in the northern counties of England Goethe, 
in hus ‘ Faust,’ has mtroduced Margaret in the act of thus testing hei lover’s fidelity ; 
alternating the sentences of ‘he loves me’ and ‘he loves me not,’ as she plucks off one 
leaf of the flower after another, The words associated with the removal of the last leaf 
are supposed to decide the momentous question eithe1 in the affirmative or negative as 
the case may be. Among the flowers usually selected for this romantic ordeal may be 


mentioned the violet, daisy, primrose, and forget-me-not. 
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Remembrancer of love and spring, 

Of days that long have taken flight; 
Thy simple perfume seems to brmg 

Sweet dreams of vanished years to ight! 


And she hath gathered violets blue,— 

To mingle flowers might break the spell,— 
Amd fain would try the test anew 

That may her saddest doubt dispel! 


Sach ordeals now are idle all , 
If needed, love 1s love no more ; 
And tests that wishes vain recall 
But tell us what we knew before! 


‘He loves me not!’ ‘ He loves me stall!’ 
Oh that such faith were yet my lot! 

Or that this leaf might work my will, 
That says, alas! ‘He loves me not!’ 


‘He loves me not!’ It cannot be, 
Toll honour, faith itself be dead, 
I'll not accept the sad decree 
Till every leaf I hold be shed 


Of man’s deceit, or wild caprice, 
What recks it to the broken heart? 
How vain the breath that whispers peace, 
When love and hope for aye depart! 





‘HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT.’ 
(Sce ‘ VIOLETS,” p. 173.) 
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TOBOGGINING. 


6 4 ND what is Toboggining? will 
be the exclamation of mne 
out of ten readers. Well, Tobog- 
giming is a Canadian amusement, 
with which I have not the smallest 
doubt in the world your brother, 
cousin, or fmend, whether in the 
Guards, Rifles, Artillery, or Lane, 
now garrisonmg British North 
America, has by this time a very 
mtimate acquaintance, and [I also 
venture to predict he will mention 
its delights in glowing terms im the 
next letter he writes home, 1f he has 
not already done so However, as 
he may not take the trouble to de- 
scribe 1t minutely, let me try to do 
50 
In the first place, 1t would shock 
the sensibilities of the Seven Matrons 
of Belgravia and their superlatively 
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brought up daughters, no doubt, 
not a httle, and yet there is no 
more harm in it than in waltzng— 
both are innocent, except to those 
who wilfully make them other- 
wise 

Toboggining, then, 1s a sort of 
‘Montagne Russe au Naturel,’ in- 
dulged in after the followimg man- 
ner —First, as Mrs Glass says, 
‘Catch your hare, or get a tohog- 
gin, and here let me remark that I 
never found two people m Canada 
who spelt that word in the same 
way, tarboggon, treboggin, tobogan, 
and so on, rmging the changes up- 
on the letters hke a sum 1n varia- 
tions and combinations, but let 
that pass—it 1s the name of an 
Indian sledge, and this 1s a sketch 
of it 
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It is made of a piece of thin, tough 
wood, about 8 feet long and zo 
inches wide, turned up at one end, 
which is then kept mm position by 
fastenings of a deer’s hide: it 1s 
farther strengthened by a couple of 
very light rods, as thick as your 
finger, running down each side, and 
by two or three other rods crossmg 
them The bottom 1s then perfectly 
smooth, and, as you see by the pic- 
ture, 18 well adapted to glide hghtly 
over the snow 

Now, when an Indian goes to the 
woods in winter, he invariably takes 
his toboggin with him, on which he 

ks his game to carry it home. 
Tins is 1ts normal use, but the 
pleasure-loving Canadians use it for 
amusement, as you will see 

Having got your toboggin, you 
next make up a ,» male and 
female, and on a fine day, with onc 
of those glornous Canadian skies 
above, and five feet of snow below 
you, start for some neighbourmg 
lull where the ground slopes away 
smoothly and steeply—the steeper 
the better At Quebec and King- 
ston the glacis of the citadels were 
the favourite spots, at Montreal 
‘the mountam’ And now for a 
httle work. You must first drag 
your toboggin to the top of tho hill; 
and although it 1s very hght, and 
you are feeling cold, you will most 
probably be warm enough by the 
time you get up, especially if the 
shde be long and steep Arrived at 
the top, you suggest to one of your 
fair companions your desire to be 
her chanioteer, or perhaps I ought 
to say toboggineer, down the lull, 
which polite offer she (conscious of 
the perils of the way) declines, till 
she sees how you can guide one of 
your fellow-men down first. If you 
are fresh from England she exer- 
cises a wise discretion; for, urged 
by her vote of ‘ want of confidence,’ 
you boldly depart with your ven- 
turesome freight, or better still, for 
the first time, by yourself. Seatmg 
-yourself firmly on the toboggn, 
with a bit of stack in each hand to 
act as rudder, a friend starts you 
from tho summit. For the first ten 
yards or so your course 1s true, and 
all goes well, but now you fancy 
the head of your toboggin mclnes a 
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little too much to the right, so, 
according to imstructions, you im- 
stantly use the left-hand rudder by 
plunging it into the snow. Alas! 
‘gently does 1t’ 18 as true here as mm 
horsebreaking: your craft ummedi- 
ately answers to the helm, and 
swings round to the left, of course 
ten tames too much. ‘ Right hand! 
right hand!’ shout your sympa- 
thizing friends, and mn it goes twice 
as hard as the other—brngs your 
toboggm broadside on to the hull, 
and a roll is mevitable, besides 
which, your treacherous vehicle, left 
to itself, slowly nghts, gathers way, 
and by the time you pick yourself 
up, 1s gomg down the hill at a pace 
which will certainly grve you half-a- 
mule’s run to fetch it. Never mind, 
a roll in the snow does not hurt, 
and an Englishman won’t be done; 
so off you go, and in ten minutes 
are up the hill again, and ready for 
another tnial. 

But now mark this party start on 
their trip, and see 1f you can gather 
a bint or two. The gentleman has 
toboggined since he was five years 
old, and so ought to be a pretty 
good hand The lady fe asks has 
no hestation in trusting herself to 
him Gathermg herself well to- 
gether, and tucking 1m all super- 
fluous garments, she seats herself in 
the front part of the toboggin, he 
immediately behimd her, as you see 
in the picture. 

And off they go. See how the 
lightest touch to rght or left cor- 
rects any httle deviation in tts 
course. In truth, 1{ requires but 
very hitle guidance; the ‘way’ the 
craft has on must almost keep its 
head straight if 1t 1s let alone, and 
has a goad start. Every moment it 
goes quicker and quicker — ten, 
twenty, thirty miles an hour is the 
pace if the snow 1s hard, the tobog- 
gin well worn, and the hill steep. 
They dash by you touling up the 
hill in a cloud of snow of their own 
raising, and, almost breathless, find 
themselves at the end of the mncline, 
but still carned far on to the level 
by the 1mpetus they have acquired: 
slower and slower they go, and finally 
come to a standstill. 

But what a glorious spin they 
have had! The rush in those two 
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coming to 
never get it in England, for you 
have neither the snow nor the to- 
beggin. You must go the West 
Indies to eat land-crabs, and to 
Canada to learn toboggmng. A 
steady hand, 2 good eye, and tole- 
rable nerve will soon make you au 
Jart, and then you will easily suc- 
ceed in getting a fair freight. Even 
if you do get an occasional roll, 
what of 1t? Enther the Canadian 
Jadies manage their crinolines bet- 
ter than the Englhsh ones, or take 
some unknown precaution before 
they go tobogpining, for there are 
more ‘ strange objects’ to be seen m 
one day at the seaside, gathering 
sea-anemones and zoophytes at 
Scarborough or Lfracombe, than I 
saw in three seasons’ toboggining in 
Canada. 
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So, fair reader, if love or tigate 
ever carry you Oo not 
fail to join the first to ini 

Consult a 


Party you are invited to. 

friend about the hittle 
affairs above alluded to. Put aside 
your Enghsh scruples, and I think 
you will candidly confess that a 
good slde is capital fun, although 
you are oblhged to lean somewhat 
famiharly upon your 


guide. 

After you have learnt tobog- 
giming, should your fortune 
take you to Quebec in the early 
spring of the year, you will most 

ely be asked to jom a shding- 
party at Montmorenci. 

This 1s the créme de la créme of 
the art, and on 1ts glories I will ex- 
patiate some future time. ‘ 


P. L. 
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THE CATTLE SHOW. 


Cinctuprna A SKETCH OF Two ‘ ANGELS’ AT ISLINGTON.) 





DEAR Mr. Eprror, 


IN my uncle John, whose 
namesake and godson I have 
the honour to be, has got a project 
in bis head, nothmg in this world 
but an attack of gout (to which he 
is occasionally subject) can swerve 
him from his purpose It1s a clear 
case of 


‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,’ &c 


by which, translated freely, I mean 
that he 1s just one of those tenacious 
old parties who will carry out what 
he proposes For instance, a week 
or so before Christmas, instead of 
remaining quietly at Hollygate until 
after that festive season had passed, 
nothing would satasfy him but run- 
ning up to town for the Cattle Show; 
and as if this was not sufficiently 
irrational in a person of ins age, he 
must needs bring two of ‘ the girls,’ 


2 e my fair cousins, with him. Not 
that they raised any particular ob- 
jechons to commg Why should 
they? Wasn’t Agnes, their elder 
sister, left at home to manage the 
house, with the assistancc of Mrs. 
Plumtree, the housekeeper (who, I 
may here remark, en passant, 

the finest receipt for egg-flp known 
in the west of England)? ‘ Wasn’t 
Agnes,’ they urged, ‘left there by 
her own choice, and for the express 
purpose of seeing about the coals, 
and blankets, and woollen socks for 
half the poor m the willage—of 
going to read to Goody Thompson’s 
boy, who was laid up with a bad 
foot—of helpimg the curate in the 
choir practice at St Mary’s, and 
finshing the embroidery of that 
antipendium ?’ Of course she was ; 
and so you will find in every family 
some dear, good ‘angel in the house’ 
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who is always ready to do duty for 
us y for you, my fair 
peruser ; to-morrow, perhaps, for 
me—no matter—any one she can 
assist un her unselfish, quiet way, 
while we go on our way, and take 
our pleasure 
So Rose and Kitty came with their 
papa to town, and put up at Box’s 
ed hotel in Jermyn Street, 
whither I was summoned from my 
chambers by a little mauve-coloured 
billet soon after thar arrnval. Upon 
my word, there 1s no end of these 
interruptions to work They come 
periodically to every Bnitish student 
who doesn’t lead the hfe of a her- 
mit. Look at Christmas, for in- 
stance That is a time of the year 
especially set apart and dedicated 
(with sanction of the Church) to 
honest pleasure Can I be drawing 
the figure when I ought to be draw- 
ing forfeits—cutting chatk when I 
might be carving turkey — using 
caoutchouc instenl of taking a hand 
at another sort of rubber, and mix- 
ing varnishes as a misciable subst- 
tute for whiskey-punch?® Of course 
not, and so Chnstmas is my Grand 
Annual Interruption Number One. 
Well, I have scarcely recovered 
from the unscttling effects of this 
festivity when the Season ap- 
proaches. Perhaps I have sent my 
great work of the year to the Royal 
Academy-—say an heroic incident 1n 
the battle of Prague (suggested by 
certain passages in a celebrated 
musical composition of that name), 
or the Birth of St Simeon Styltes 
perhaps , in short, I have produced 
a sensation picture, or perhaps on 
the other hand, which 18 more pro- 
bable, I have done nothing of the 
kind. Anyhow, what with drums, 
routs, hops, and tea-fights, no one 
can work—no one can paz‘ in the 
Season, except, perhaps, a few old 
dowagers who exercise that art in 
the most strictly private manner, 
and generally in repaimng their own 
complexions So the London 
son 18 my Grand Annual Interrup- 
tion Number Two As for the 
autumn, every one, as you know, 
goes out of town; and though one 
may repair to the seaside ostensibly 
for the sake of sunsets—mount Ben 
Nevis in search of landscape, and go 
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yachting to study waves—I know 
full well how all these udo- 
artistic excursions end, as as I 
am concerned, and how impossible 
1t 1s to call the Long Vacation any- 
thing but my Grand Annual Inter- 
ruption Number Three. 

The shght atus in my studies 
occasioned by my cousins’ arrival in 
town, I cannot Gn common gal- 
Jantry) say that I regret Indeed, 
as I had not seen them for some 
three months, I laid aside my mahi- 
stick cheerfully at ther suimunons, 
and did not grumble when Mr. 
Hansom’s representative, who drove 
mine to Jermyn Street, romanced con- 
siderably on his proper fare Who 
could venture on a dispute with a 
cabman before the threshold of Box’s 
famous hostelry? ‘There 1s an air 
of quict digmty about the place 
winch mses abovo the consideration 
vf shillings, which no one, with a 
due respect for Box and the Consti- 
tution, would venture to disturb. 
The bare idea of an altercation with 
Mr Badge Two-naught-sevenfy-mx 
—of his asking satineally, on receipt 
of the proper faze, ‘ What’s this ?’— 
of his remarking, audibly, that I was 
no gentleman—of his suggesting, 
with irony, that I had better keep 
the proffered sum for my washing, 
&e, &c—filled me with a silent 
horror, and I confess that I would 
have paid anytlung rather than 1n- 
cur the muld, reproachful look of 
that too respectable porter un Box’s 
hall after such a scence It may be 
a superstition on my part arising 
fiom youthful associations, but 1 
have always looked on Box’s esta- 
bhshment as the great onginal 
metropolitan family hotel, of which 
all umitatons must be spurious. 
Talk not to me of Claridge and 
Mivart — of monster terminus ho- 
tels, and modern innovations. A 
century of patronage has given Box 
his fame The wide and many- 
paned bay-windows projechng mo- 
destly into the street—the carved 
oak staircase winding up to bed- 
rooms, of which four-posters form 
the leading feature, and all other 
articles of furniture are kept sub- 
ordinate—the snug but ample coffee- 
room, built at a time when people 
really ordered coffee m 1t— but, 
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above all, the dear old-fashioned bar, 
redolent of brown sherry and fra- 
grant souchong (N.B All traly re- 
spectable bars are sure to smell of 
tea)—these, I say, are signs of com- 
fort and hospitality which are pecu- 
harly characteristic of Box’s house. 

I am ushered by a most demure 
and defcrential waiter into one of 
Box’s sitting-rooms, and find my 
worthy uncle and fair cousins dis- 
cussing one of Box’s breakfasts, 
including JBox’s famous _ bacon, 
bread, and butter, Miss Rose grace- 
fully presiding at the tea-urn, and 
Katty, with her healthy rural appe- 
lite, gomg im for muffins to an 
extent that would at once have in- 
capacitated me for any plhysical 
exertion dumng the day. As for 
my uncle, he greeted me as much 
hike a father as 1s consistent with 
the dignity of an uncle, and forth- 
with announced that they were all 
going to the Cattle Show after 
breakfast, and expected me to be 
their escort 

Now, not being of a pecuharly 
agricultural or bucolic tuin of mind 
myself, and beng equally ignorant 
of the merits of ‘Scotch-polled’ and 
‘short horns,’ I would willingly 
have proposed some other diversion , 
but, m the first place, there was 
nothing else going on at that hour 
of the morning, and secondly, Ro—, 
but am I bound to give a second 
reason? Of course I comphed with 
Mr. Winsome’s wishes lke a dutiful 
nephew—dawdled over breakfast 
until mid-day, when one of Box’s 
double broughams was ordered, and 
we all drove off to Islington The 
road to that remote but favoured 
suburb first lay through the west- 
end squares and streets, and Kitty 
begged that I would ask the man to 
drive as slowly as possible, that she 
might enjoy that transient prospect 
of shop-windows which appears to 
be a never-failing source of pleasure 
to the youthful, and especially fe- 
male, mind, and this fact (added to 
the somewhat antiquated appearance 
of our carnage, which, though emi- 
nently respectable, was certainly out 
of date) caused many unpleasant 
observations to be levelled at the 
head of our chanoteer when, by 
loxtermg about, he came in contact 
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with other vehicles. Indeed, some 
gentlemen of the whip addressed 
him from the omnibuses as ‘ gar- 
dener,’ thereby umplymg an un- 
generous suspicion that his avoca- 
tion was of a twofold character, and 
desimmng , ever and anon, m em- 
phatic lan , to ‘wake up,’ as 
though he had been suffermg from 
the effects of a powerful opiate But 
as we left the busy pavement and 
ghttering shop-windows of the west, 
our pace grew faster, and presently 
we entered on that long and 
wilderness, the New Road 

There 1s something to me pain- 
fully deceptive im the title of tha 
thoroughfare In a ‘New’ Road 
one would naturally expect some- 
thing bright and cheerful, with all 
the latest improvements mn mac- 
adamuzation, well-drained gutters, 
wide and  clean-swept _ trottoirs, 
young saplings planted by the way- 
side, or at least a street of well-buult, 
tidy houses. But, alas! as the poet 
has remarked, ‘ What’s in a name?’ 
The New Road has only one element 
of novelty about 1t, which 1s, that 1t 
looks as if 1t had been begun, and 
never meant to be finished It is a 
sort of cheap-and-nasty speculation 
ground—a half-reformed Alsaha—a 
vulgar compromise between semi- 
gentcel residences and shabby shops 
—a dingy colony of ugly trades. 
Here on the mght an enterprising 
builder rears his sign before a yard 
where scaffold-poles and ladders 
crop up innumerable Over the 
way a stonemason or statuary 1s 
established, who fills his court with 
plaster casts from the antique or 
monster vases for the gardens of the 
great. Perhaps Antimous appears 
without a nose, or Jove Omnipotens 
with dank green mildew on his 
compo beard. Sometimes the gla- 
diators wrestle there begrimed and 
sooty, or Aphrodite mses from be- 
hind a row of chimney-pots Anon 
a monster lon wags his broken taal 
ignobly at the passing cabs, and 
here and there you see a h ess 
eagle perched upon a moss-grown 
column. 

A little further on is the lollipop 
shop fall of stale pastry and fily- 
blown buns. Here you may buy 
the celebrated Albert rock and 
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dubious ‘ bull’s eyes,’ or those well- 
puffed lozenges described as ‘ congh 
no more’ st aaa from the speed 
with which they put the sufferer 
beyond the reach of medicine) 
Here also are ginger-pop and that 
mysterious effervescent white pow- 
der which is always kept m hght- 

bottles, and called sherbet, for 
the consumption of httle boys who 
wel pay twopence for a stomach- 
ache And all along the road, at 
certain intervals, are stationed rude 
and greasy men, with tightly-but- 
toned coats and paper collars, who 
thrust into the faces of the passers- 
by 2 pair of vulgar, worthless photo- 
graphs, with a saucy hint that you 
should ’ave yer portrait took for 
sixpence Iwonder by what strange 
exemption from the law of nmsances 
these gentlemen are still allowed to 
ply their caling Suppose the cheap 
tobacconist, the early coffee-house 
proprietor, the coal and cabbage 
merchant touted also for thei cus- 
tomers, how much longer weuld our 
streets be passable, and when would 
the police interfere ? 

Compare the rank disorder, the 
ugly slovenlbness of this” great 
thoroughfare with the well-built, 
cheerful aspect of any modern Paris 
boulevard, and confess that Louis 
Napoleon, with all his faults, has 
learned the art of street-making 

Turnmng off to the left we drive 
through the classic region of Pen- 
tonville, and pass several omnibuses 
packed out and inside with ruddy, 
well-conditioned farmers bound for 
the same destination as ourselves. 
The drivers of these vehicles, anxious 
to reap a goodly harvest from the 
Cattle Show, kept shouting out to 
supposititious ‘ fares’ along the road 
——‘ Now then, Angel! An-gl! Here 
you are, mum! Angel,’ &c , which 
caused Miss Kitty to inquire, with 
charming simplicity, why they ad- 
dressed their passengers mm such 
endearing terms This illusion was, 
however, soon dispelled on nearing 
the tavern which bears that celeshal 
name The Angel Inn 1s certamly 
a most unangelic-looking place, re- 
minding one of a dilapidated Me- 
chanics’ Institute, which has taken 
to beer m later hfe and broken out 
into mnumerable ‘bars’ in conse- 
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quence. There is the pubhc bar 
full of ‘ bus cads’ and costermongers, 
the private bar with boozy tipplers 
from the street; there is the retail 
and bottle entrance with & narrow 
door, and there 1s the supplementary 
tap-room, which 1s apparently all 
window, and of which the clnef cha- 
ractenstics are sawdust and spit- 
toons The mmediate naghbour- 
hood of the ‘Angel’ 1s princrpally 
remarkable for retamimng the last 
of those hideous devices, the Hlu- 
muinated - clock - and-advertasing - co- 
lumn, and also for giving the casual 
visitor an nupresvon that the gen- 
tlemen of Islington, when not ac- 
tually cngayed m drmiang at the 
Angel, are smoking fiercely on their 
own account Never have 1 seen 
in the same extent of superficial 
area 50 many tobacconisty’ shops 
The proporhon winch they bear to 
other trades 1s wonderful Here is 
a pastrycook’s estabhshment and a 
tobacconist’s, and a po1rk-butcher’s 
and a tobacconist’s, and a hosier, 
and a greengrocel, and a tobacconist 
in a small way, and a barber, and a 
baker, and an ironmonger, and @ 
tobaccomst m a very large way, 
and further on, when we think we 
have arrived at a stationer’s, we find 
him selling envelopes and scaling- 
wax indeed on one of his counters, 
but he 1s sure to do a little in the 
way of *baccy on the other In 
short, 1f that lamented monarch, 
James I, could but revisit this 
sphere, I make no doubt he would 
issue another cdition of his ‘ Coun- 
terblast ’ for the especial benefit and 
warning of his subjects at Islington. 
The Agricultural Hall 1s an ‘ im- 

g edifice’ (as the art-critic 
hath it) ‘1m the Italian style’ It 1s 
built chiefly of red and yellow bnceks 
arranged 1n such a way as to excuse 
the unartistic observation which I 
overheard an honest farmer make— 
that it remimdcd him of streaky 
bacon My uncle, whose rcecollec- 
tions of a London Cattle Show date 
from the Goswell Street era, and 
who has since learnt to associate it 
with carnmage-harness and Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition, was loud in 
his praises of the building. Miss 
Winsome, too, was pleased to smile 
her approval as I helped her .to 
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abght from the carriage, and we all 
walked cheerfully cl hg long lane 
of advertisements which led to the 
body of the building What strange 
complications of advertisement! 
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straggling sentences, containing the 
most extraordinary announcements, 
such as— 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH . THE UNRIVALLED 
SHORT-HORNED HEIFER WEIGHT 2,000 
POUNDS . . WILL APPIAR SHORTLY IN 
THE . . ROSE OF CASTILE WITH ... 
INDIA-RUBBER LEGGINGS «sc , &e 

DO YOU WANT A GOOD AND CHEAP 
OVERCOAT? . . TRY TITE CELEBRATED 
OYSTER, LUNCHEON, AND SUPPER ROOMS, 
WHERE YOU WILL FIND . SOMEBODY’S 
LUGGAGE, ce 

SAM COLLINS, THE RENOWNED COMIC 
VOCALIST, WILL GIVE AN . . ORDINARY 
EVERY DAY AT 1 O'CLOCK, AND COLD 
COLLATION, CONSISTING OF. AN IM- 
MENSE ASSORTMENT OF TURKEY SPONGES 
WITH . . EVERY VARIETY OF BOOTS AND 
SHOES AT PRICES REALLY ASTONISHING. 
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what wondrous incongrmties ap- 

in print along that passage 
wall! The ‘ rs’ jostled each 
other to that extent that the sepa- 
rate texts fused imto long and 


lr 
(ly 
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WICNBURY BARN A SELECT AND 
COMPLIMENTARY BALL WILL BE GIVEN 
AT THIS FAVOURITE RESORT,TO. THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY . NB— 
SUPLRIOR BATHS FOR LADIES, &c , &c. 

SURREY THEATRE PHELPS, THE 
EMINENT TRAGEDIAN, FOR A FEW NIGHTS 
ONLY IN .. A GUINEA WIG WITH 
TRANSPARENT PARTING MADE EXPRESS- 
LY . BY MR SPURGEON AT THE... 
ORIGINAL JUDGE AND JURY SOCIETY IN 
THE STRAND, &c., &C. 

DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIB AND 


WHISKERS? . . SEND FOR 
ATHRILL’S 

(J oxcexmaren 
ONDIMENT, 


WARRANTED IN A FEW DAYS TO IM- 
PROVE THE CONDITION OF ANY BEAST, 
&c. . 

HOT JOINTS . . TO BE LET ON LEASE, 
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WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION . IN 
ADDITION TO 200 GROSS OF HALF- 
GUINEA CRYSTAL SPECTACLES, SUITABLE 
TO EVERY SIGHT, AND INTENDED FOR 
- .. A CHRISTMAS TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. F——_— 

THE ONLY REALLY EFFICIENT HAIR- 
DYE IS TO BE FOUNDIN .  FLYNN’S 
WATERPROOF BOOT, TO BE HAD ONLY 
AT . MADAME TUSSAUD’S IN BAKER 
STREET, WHERE ALSO MAY BE SEIN 
SEVERAL NEW ADDITIONS, VIZ , MESSRS 
MASON AND SLIDELL, RICHARD 1HE 
FIRST AND . A MACHINE FOR CLIP- 
PING HORSES, WHICH WILL BE EXHI- 
BITED DURING THE CATTLE SHOW WEEK 

GRAND ANNUAL DINNER AT THE 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN—LORD FEVER- 
SHAM IN THE CHAIR . ALL HAY AND 
STRAW MUST BE BROUGHT INTO THE 
BUILDING BEFORE SIX 0O'CLOCK—SMOK- 
ING STRICTLY FORBIDDLN 


Further on we saw the handbuill 
of a photographic firm, calling at- 
tention to the supe1ionty ot their 
portraits, ummedately above the 
vignette hkeness of a fine young 
bull, and the ments ot Thorley’s 
food for cattle set forth m immediate 
proximity to the namo of a certan 
picthone and public character, 
whose name notlung shall mduce 
me to reveal 

Conspicuous above the ciowd, on 
a placard by himself, and flounshing 
that famous and much-dishevelled 
umbrella with which he has become 
identified, appeared Mr Unsworth, 
the mmumitable ‘stump orator,’ who 
no doubt im person amused hun- 
dreds of those ‘ young men from the 
country’ that a popular song repre- 
sents as being possessed of such 
unusual sagacity. 

Having procured change at the 
httle ‘al fresco’ counter which is 
established for the purpose (an ad- 
murable plan, by the way, to prevent 
confusion at the turnstile), Mr 
Winsome ventured on a venerable 
pun about our present sovereign 
bemg worth four crowns, whereat 
we chantably laughed and entered 
the building. The view presented 
of the hall inside 1s a sort of triple 
alhance between a railway station, 
@ nding-school, and a slice of the 
Crystal Palace. It is hght, airy, 
and well ventilated, and altogether 
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does great credit to Mr. Peck, whose 
name has luckily stop short of 
that enchtic ‘smff’ which calls to 
nund another architect familar to 
the friends of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ 

How shall I venture to descnbe 
the meaty glories of ths Christmas 


show? If I possessed the per of 
Mr Samuel Sydney—I mean, of 


course, the goose-quill, not a sheep- 
fold—1 might recount the merits of 
each class, draw nice distinctions 
between ‘long’ and ‘short wools,’ 
give maphic notices of each steer 
and herfer, deseant upon the quali- 
ties of back and chine, show what 
proportion of success was due to 
oil-eake, how much to swedes and 
barley -meal But bemg unfortu- 
nately neither a cattle breeder nor a 
cattle punter, and possessing only 
that limited connoisseursmp which 
distingtushes the worth of beef and 
mutton at the dmncr-table, I was 
content to look calmly down those 
lengthy avennes of oxtail as a simple 
amatem My uncle, on the con- 
trary, a west of England man, and 
7calous fox the honour of his county, 
hacked the Devon cattle and Dart- 
moor mutton warmly agamst the 
held, and presently entered into 
such aficrce discussion with a friend 
of his, an agncultumnst from Ludlow, 
who contended for the excellence of 
Hereford breed, that my cousins 
and I were glad to escape and hsten 
to the pipmg bullfinch, which issued 
many notes before the day had 
closed in aid of the Lancashire Dis- 
tress Fund Between ourselves, 1 
think ‘the girls’ were rather dis- 
appomted with the Cattle Show. 
When ladics from our rural districts 
come up to town, no doubt they 
naturally prefer that class of amuse~- 
ments which they lack at home. Tho 
Misses Winsome had abundant op- 
portunities of studying the habits 
of the bovine tribe upon the farm at 
Hollygate, and did not care to be 
reminded of the presence of prize 
pigs by the unmistakable effluvium 
which reached us from the porkers’ 
antechamber 

‘I wish, dear Jack,’ exclaimed 
Mass Rose to me, ‘ that you would 
wnite to the “ Times,” and suggest 
that the Agricultural Hall should - 
be perfumed by Rimmel’s scent, 
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hke that nice old fountain at the 
Exhibition (which I sal sre we 
shan’t see any morc, now that they 
have decided not to award the 
prizes, nor give a ball, nor do any- 
thing jolly there agai), I dare say 
1t wouldn’t cost s0 very much—the 
seent, I mean, and really those 
pigs——— I don’t mind 1t somuch in 
the country, but in London, you 
know, 1t’s dreadful. You might 
call 1t the Islmgton Essence, or 
stay, you know there 2s a “ Jockey 
Club Bouquet,” why not a “ Cuttle 
Club Deodoniser ?” ’ 

To this I replied that I should be 
very glad to write to the ‘ Times’ 
or anywhere else for her sake, but 
having already indited several elo- 
quent letters to that journal on 
various subjects, from street organs 
up to convict settlements, none of 
which the editor had thought proper 
to insert, I hardly felt justificd mn 
troubling him about the Cattle Club 
Deodoriser at present I reminded 
her, however, that the widcly-cu- 
culated pages of ‘ London Society ’ 
would be the best means of bringing 
her scheme before the notice of the 
British public, and perhaps Mr Rim- 
mel nught be mduced to take the 
matter up, vcing a manufacturer no 
less distinguished for exotic per- 
fumes than for his common scents 

Whether the ladies would have 
appreciated this ingenious ttle pun 
un proper tame I cannot say, but 
just at that moment up came my 
worthy uncle (having failed to shake 
the Hereford gentleman’s faith in 
short horns) and led us off to see 
Mr. Heath’s prize ‘three-ycar-old,’ 
whose legs and nbs and flanks we 
found the subject of great admura- 
tion to the surrounding crowd 
Over the head of each beast were 
inscribed particulars of its weight, 
food, gree, breeder, &c, on a 
httle tablet, which worked on a 
pivot ; and Mr. Winsome experienced 
some annoyance at finding this re- 
gister continually pulled round to 
the opposite side by some equally 
enthusiashc spectator just as he 
was calling our attention to the um- 
portant facts that the ‘ Countess’ of 
Hereford was five years old, or that 
the diet of Mr. Neale’s heifer had 
been linseed cake and barley. 
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‘Limseed cake! Oh, papa, how 
very nasty !’ cnes Miss tty, who 
probably associated that nutritious 
esculent with cataplasms ; ‘I wonder 
it didn’t make the poor thing sick. 
It does look very tired,’ and here 
both the ladies fell to patting aud 
fondling the poultice-fed darling in 
a way which made me really almost 
wish to be a ‘ three-year-old’ myself. 
It was mn extendmg these endear- 
ments to a charming long-woolled 
wether that my youngest cousin 
spoilt a pair of lovely mauve-coloured 
gloves with which I had presented 
her that very morning, bemmg una- 
ware that the sleek and spruce ap- 
pearance of her ‘ pretty Southdown ’ 
was partly owing to the fact that 
their coats were kept well oiled. 

The names and titles of the cattle 
became the subject of much amuse- 
ment to some of us’ Isn’t 1t Bas- 
sanzo, in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
who sings— 


‘Tell me where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or 1n the head! 
How begot, how nourishéd ’ ? 


The youthful Venetian might have 
had these questions answered 1n the 
Agncultural Hall, where 1t was an- 
nounced that httle ‘ Fancy ’ (a Here- 
ford cow) had been bred by Mr. 
Coate, of Sherborne, Dorset, that 
her sire was ‘ Young Protection,’ 
and her mamma, ‘dam Mystery ,’ 
also that she had been ‘ nourshed’ 
on hay, swedes, turnips, and ou1l- 
cake To conclude (approximately 

in the words of the immortal bard - 


‘It was engendered with huge eyes, 
With g(r)azimg fed, and Fancy dies 
Not in the cradle where it lies. 
Let us not ring Fancy’s knell, 
She won’t hear her ding-dong bell ” 


‘Be that young Muss Rose? Well 
she 1s a pretty creetur, never saw 
a finer head nor neck" exclaimed a 
Devonshire farmer close behind us. 
Poor Miss Winsome blushed scarlet, 
and my uncle turning round angrily 
to see who had made this umperti- 
nent observation, discovered that 
this compliment had not been offered. 
to my cousin, but was imtended for 
young Moss Rose, Lord Portman’s 
heifer, aged 2 years and 10 months. 
The old gentleman, who was begin- 
ning with, ‘ How dare you, sir ?’ had 
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just time to PoP in his reproof, 
and we all laughed heartily at the 
mistake. Of course the four-footed 
Rose came in for more caresses; and 
this time I took upon myself to 
select a few hairs from between the 
dear creature’s horns (having often 
and vamly soheted a lock from 
Miss Winsome’s tresses), which I 
deposited with great care in my 
pocket-book. 

‘How can you be so stupid, sir?’ 
whispers that lady m my ear, ‘I’m 
sure papa saw you do that If you 
are 80 very anxious tO POSSESS @& 
souvenir, why don’t you ask Kitty 
for one? JI am sure she can spare 
it much better thanI, and fer haw 
18 such a lovely colour too!’ 

Upon which I reminded my cousin 
that———_well, I reminded her of 
something that had nothing on 
earth to do with the Cattle Show, 
and therefore cannot possibly interest 
the reader of this article 

Anxious to ‘do’ the Exhib:ton 
thoroughly, my uncle took us mto 
the machinery department, explain- 
ing, as we went, the vanous merits 
of roller mills, straw-carniers, root- 
sheers, scarifiers, and all those won- 
derful mventions which save half 
the labour, and take away more 
than half the romance, of Enghlsh 
husbandry. When I find Horace 
laying down that each partcular 
kind of poetry should maintain with 
just decorum its destined place, * 
I wonder what sort of sentiment he 
would have derived from modern 
agriculture The ‘ Pastorals’ of 
Gray—of Thomson—of Goldsmith — 
don’t they sound strangely in bucolic 
ears to-day ?— 

“ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke, 
How JjJocund did they drive their team afield, 


How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke” 


Those hnes to which as children 
we were accustomed to listen, which 
then accurately described the toils 
and pleasures of a rural hfe, will 
seem, in a few years’ time, to allude 
to an exploded and primeval state 
of things, as foreign to our notions 
of scientific farming as the details 


* <Smgula queque locum teneant sor- 
tita decenter "— Ars Poetica 
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of the battle of the Nile would be to 
modern sailors. ‘Sickle ’——‘ furrow’ 
—*‘ team '’—the words will soon be 
obsolete. The harvest of 1863 will 
yield more to ‘ self-delivery’ reap- 
ing-machines than saickles. We xrow 
break up the ‘stubborn glebe’ with 
steain-power tillage. Circular saws 
cut up our timber; and as for 
‘ driving teams afield,’ haven’t we 
Bray’. traction engines to do the 
needful ? 

It 1s the same with everything. 
With travelling by land, with tra- 
velung by water, with portrait- 
painting, with woman’s handiwork, 
with instrumental music, with every 
Imanual art which had its poetry, 
and which we can turn to dullest 
prose by chemistry or cogwheels. 
Formerly we associated the mecha- 
nism ot artifimal hfe with towns 
alone, 1t 18 now developed im our 
fields I look down the long range 
of ‘ patent’ mmplements and engines 
—of ploughs and ‘ hay-makers’— 
‘dmlls’ and ‘ horse-hoes’ — ‘ chaff- 
cutters’ and ‘ corn-screens;’ and 
hear they do their work so admir- 
ably, that rustic ‘swains’ and nymphs, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and all 
who piped or danced in old Arcadia 
must take their congé. Even the 
milkmaid’s occupation 1s gone- the 
cows are operated on by artificial 
means, and,asan agncultural orator 
remarked at a public dinner lately, 
‘with much more satsfaction to 
themselves ’—-though how he had 
been able to ascertain their views 
on the subject, I don’t exactly see. 
Perhaps there 1s such a machine as 
a Boicopsephometer, or vVaccine- 
sentiment-test? Idon’t know. At 
all events, it 1s quite as good Greek 
as most of the patent names. 

In the gallery we saw a rotatory 
threshing apparatus, constructed on 
somewhat of the same principle as 
those sixpenny toys of one’s youth 
wherem cheap flocks of little sheep 
with pink eyes and worsted tails 
performed endless gyrations on & 
piece of tape to doleful wiry music. 
This machine became a sort of ama- 
teur treadmill for all the boys in 
the bmlding, and I confess I saw 
some hulking fellows jumping and 
vibrating upon it with the greatest 
pleasure. I dare say it didn’t hurt 
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the works very much, and it was so 

very refreshing to find anything 
like fun Poche out of-this depart- 
ment. 

We next accompanied Mr. Win- 
some (much agamst the ladies’ 
wishes) to see the pigs. Saving the 
smell, which is not pleasant, I rather 
hold with prize pigs. To see fine 
oxen staggering eath a load of 
fat I thik is painful, and : ae 
some sympathy with those 
ing, overfed, immoderately siethorl 
‘ Cotswolds;’ but I don’t” feel the 
least compunction for daury-fed 
swine. It scems, as 1t were, their 
own fault entirely. They always 
were selfish, sulky gluttons, and 
deserve their doom In looking at 
them, somehow one forgets ther 
Life in their Flesh. That ‘sensible 
warm motion’ has already become 
‘a kneaded clod’ It is not ‘ the 
dehghted spurt’ which will ‘ bathe 
in fiery floods;’ it is the pia which 
will be roasted , and if there 1s any 
dehghted spirit in the matter, 1t 1s 
that of the cook who will be looking 
on. There is something to me very 
suggestive of sausage-meat in ‘ Mr 
Baker’s black Hampshire ;’ and I was 
reminded of ‘ crackling’ when I first 
heard of Mr Crisp’s prize sow 
There they both lay, snorting and 
grunting 1n the straw, with a log of 
wood beneath their snouts to pre- 
vent the chance ofsuffocation They 

an ante-room all to themselves— 


comfortable no doubt, but not so 
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ornate as the rest of the building. 
The only decoration I saw on its 
walls was a strict injunction not to 
smoke—a rule which might have 
been with here, for I am 
satisfied that the few ladies who ded 
venture into this retreat would have 
preferred tobacco to the unadul- 
terated scent which reached them 

What can I say further on the 
Cattle Show ? Shall I be profound! 
hypocritical, and praise where 
cannot appreciate? J might affect 
an interest in ‘ little Leicesters ’— 
show why the Duke of Beanfort’s 
steer bore off the prize—dilate on 
the advantages of Thorley’s food for 
cattle, which appears to be adver- 
tised every age at every place, under 
every variety of circumstances, and, 
if we may believe the pictorial placard 
at railway stations, ‘converts the 
commonest hay or straw into a su- 
penior provender’—I might, I say, 
allude to these and other subjects 
connected with the Islington Exhi- 
bition, but I refram The object of 
my earlest ambition was to be a 
gentleman farmer, and no doubt, if 
I had embraced it, I should have 
shone in the profession But Fate 
willed otherwise, and, consequently, 
I know very little about the matter 
I expect to be more enlightened 
when I return from Hollygate, where 
I have been invited by my Uncle 
John Meanwhile, I remain 

Yours, faithfully, 
JACK EASEL 
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THE BELLE OF A GARRISON TOWN. 
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HEN I lived with my uncle at Plymouth— 
*Tis now twenty summers ago— 

I was wont to pay court to a damsel, 

Where waves whisper under the Hoe. 
Her sweet Christan name was Ameha, 

Her loved patronymic was Brown , 
Oh, why did I fix my affections 

On the Belle of a Gairison Town ? 


The first floor of her heart (like the lodgings 

Wherceby Brown, mere, a living did earn) 
Was by officers occupied always 

Of the regiments there quartered in turn 
While I (ike the man 1m the attic, 

Whose rent every.week was paid down) 
Was retain’d, ’muid all flirtings erratic, 

By the Belle of the Garrison Town 


Yet if e’er of her wandenng fancy 
I ventured aloud to complam— 

‘ There’s no harm,’ she replied, ‘ that I can ce, 
If I do waltz with,Captam Maclean " 

But then, when the Highlanders quittcd, 
Came the Fiftieth, of fighting renown , 

And she found a new flame, as befitted 
The Belle of a Garrison Town 
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The Belle of a Garrison Town. 


Her figure was natty and dainty, 
And white were her neck and her brow, 
And her cheek was red—rosy, not painty— 
T can’t say the same for 1t now! 
For last summer at Plymouth I met her 
(Her hotel 18 the best there—The Crown), 
And she’s altered—but not for the better— 
The Belle of the Garrison Town. 


Her cheek bears the Bloom Oriental 
A neighbouring hairdresser vends ; 

And her smile displays miracles dental, 
Where metal with ivory blends; 

While her curls, so short, frequent, and frizzy, 
Are a cocoanut-fibre-hke brown 

Yes, the hand of Old Time has been busy 
With the Belle of the Garmson Town ! 


Ah, well! We’re both older and staider, 
And her late licensed-victualling spouse, 
Who a rich buxom widow has made her, 
Has left her an excellent house; 
Where (mid other things worthy of comment) 
Some excellent wine 1s laid down ,— 
7Tis in that I am pledging this moment 
The Belle of the Garrison Town ! 


Ah, once every word she would utter, 
My mnermost breast could control— 

vow I’m stirred when she says ‘ melted butte1 
Is the very best thing for my sole ’— 

For the stomach and heart are connected, 
Both feel, when on one the fates frown— 

And my heart through my stomach ’s affected 
By the Belle of the Garrison Town ! 


Why, I own that I love a good dinner, 
Washed down with a good glass of wme— 
She gives both good, as I am a sinner, 
And her Hollands are almost divine! 
Well, any poor fellow she d:d owe 
Amends for an early cast down, 
Might do worse than to marry the widow— 
Ex-Belle of the Garrison Town ! 


~aS7@O oom 
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AMONG THE BLACKBERRIES. 


A CHARMING picture is peerless Kate, 
Although but a country maiden, 

As under a hedge she stands, tip-toe, 
With tempting berries o’erladen , 

Her hair of chestnut, and hazel eyes 
From under her straw hat peeping— 

Eyes that hide m their depths a spice 
Of imnocent mischief sleeping. 


The other side of the hedge strolls Frank, 
Sighing and watching her sadly— 
Sir Philp nding along the road, 
Has seen, and hastes to her gladly 
While Kate, as if mtent on her task, 
Her merniest ballad hummeth , 
Notang the while how close draws onc, 
The nearer the other cometh 


With well-feigned rapture Sir Philip cries, 
‘ What task so pleasant as this 1s! 

Let me the basket with bernes fill, 
And you reward me with kisses !’ 

But Kate, with a half-offended air, 
Objects to such style of paymmg ; 

And he pronounces himself her slave, 
Whatever she wills obeying. 


But gathering berries in hght Ind gloves 
And a suit for summer weaning, 

Results in deeply dying the first, 
And the latter sadly tearing. 

And treading a bank where thorny trails 
Are closely clingimg together, 

Not lght-heeled Mercury long could bear, 
If his boots were patent leather. 


And soon Sir Philip exclaims, ‘Sweet Kate, 
Oh! do not call me capricious 
For ownng myself surprised that you 
Can deem these wildlings delicious. 
Luscious they look ’midst the leaves I know, 
But thus to chmb and to scramble 
Is energy wasted, if nought 1t wins 
But fruit from a wayside bramble. 


‘Ah! let the reward of such efforts be 
A heart, hke thine own, securing, 

And what canst thou bid me dare, or do, 
That will not be wqrth endunng ?” 

To add effect to his speech he seeks 
A spot at her feet for kneeling, 

But thorns lurk there, and a man in love 
Is full of sensitive feeling. 
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Among the Biackbarrics. 


Now, Frank in his hiding faws Wit tp, 
But Kate saya—biushing and eniling— 

‘ Confess, Sir Philip, these words mem nought 
But an idle hour's beguiling ; 

And Conscience waras me that flirting thus 
Is very meanly cognettiing 

With & passion that must be pure and deep, 
Or lead to a life’s regretting.’ 


Sir Philip looks from Kate’s honest face 
To the earth and sky; but gaining 

No aid from their stolid calm, begins 
To think 1t awkward remaining ; 

So calls her cruel—examines his coat— 
Then hopes she 18 only jestang ; 

But says farewell, for in garments rent 
No wooer feels interesting. 


And Kate, her basket filhng alone, 
Starts, and commences screaming, 
When Frank jumps over the hedge, of course 
Of hts presence so near not dreaming. 
And what he pleadeth, and how she lhsts, 
It as not ours to discover— 
But 1s 1t the berries crimson her check, 
Or the lp of a happy lover? L. C. 
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Exceeding fair, and her behaviour to 1t 


** Noble she 1s by buth, made good by virtue, 
is like a singular musician 


To a sweet instrument ”’—CHAPMAN 


[See the Poem 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN BELGRAVIA. 





BOUT srx or seven years ago, & 

gentleman of considerable for- 
tune, a merchant of Liverpool, paid 
a visit to London after an absence 
of many years. He took an open 

4 carriage one fine afternoon, and drove 
@= with a fnend to those quarters which 
he remembered once fi or gardens, 
™ and where magnificent streeta and 
ey princely squares and terraces are 
&] now standing. After exploring the 

| apparently interminable region about 
Bayswater, they drove to thea mere 
fashionable 
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in this locality, but by the style and 
importance of the dwellings, which 
proclaimed them to be prepared for 
the wealthy only. 

‘The rents of these houses, you 
tell me,’ said he, turning to ls 
ftiend, ‘range from three to severt 
hundred a year Now in the north 
we reckon that a man’s rent should 
not exceed the tenth of his mcome. 
If you Londoners are guided by the 
same rule, what a vast number of 
people there must be amongst jou 
with good comfortable mcomes of 
from three to five thousand a year!’ 

His friend smiled, and half shook 
his head, was about to speak, when 
his companion resumed— 

‘People with ten thousand a year 
are, after all, not numerous one 
might almost count them But 
where do all the occupiers of these 
houses come from? Tyburnia alone 
could swallow up the West End that 
I remember twenty years ago. But 
how 1s this quarter peopled ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ rejomed his fnend, 
‘ from your part of the world—from 
Laverpool and Manchester. But 
don’t run away with false ideas of 
our London wealth House-rent 
here 18s no criterion of a man’s 
means. With you it 1s compara- 
tuvely moderate, with us mordi- 
nately dear And people of small or 
moderate incomes would get no 
home in London at all if they limited 
their rent to a tenth of their income. 
And yet,’ contmued the Londoner, 
with something of a sigh, as the rent 
and cost of his own expensive abode 
m Tyburnia presented themselves to 
his thoughts, ‘there 1s no item of 
our expenditure that we ought to 
study more, or more determinately 
keep down than this very one of 
house-rent, for one’s expenses in 
this luxurious capital are very much 
regulated by the style of home and 
quarter one lives in For instance, 
the class of servants, that present 
themselves to you, are more exorbi- 
tant in their demands, more luxu- 
rious in their habits, 1f you hve ma 
fashionable neighbourhood, than if 
you occupy an equally large house 
elsewhere Rather than lose a foot- 
man who had been with me some 
years I was obhged to turn him into 
an under-butler the other day, as 
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he told me ‘the society he was in 
rendered it impossible for him to 
remain any Jonger 1m livery.’ 

This anecdote brought the con- 
versation to the subject of house- 
hold expenditure m London as com- 
pared with that of the great northern 
towns, and the picture drawn by the 
Londoner of the habits and customs 
of the great and wealthy in the 
metropohs caused his fnend to ex- 
claim, with thankfulness, ‘ It was 
well for him that he had to fight 
the battle of hfe elsewhere ’” 

‘ Perhaps so,’ rejomed his fnend , 
‘but you, too, have your weak 
points Whilst you are content 
with waztress.s, you spend double on 
your table JI have seen an alder- 
man’s feast prepared for a party of 
aght, and a lady’s request for a few 
oranges answered by a whole casc 
arriving, &c, &c <And then, again, 
your wives and daughters are more 
costly in their dress than : 

‘True! True! But we would 
rather spend our money upon them 
than upon flunkies.’ 

Srx or seven years have done httle 
to alter the habits of hvimg amongst 
the upper classes. something, cer- 
tainly, towards increasing their ex- 
pense, and a great deal towards 
improving and embellishing their 
abodes m town ‘The ugly, plam 
brick house, 1ll-ighted by wmdows 
few and simall, yet, nevertheless, well- 
bullt, and with much substantial! 
comfort about it, 18 now super- 
seded by a bright, cheerful-lookmg 
dwelling, where, 1f there is less 
space, there 1s more hght and air; 
where, though the area it covers be 
smaller, there 1s more accommoda- 
tion, where, if the walls are made 
thinner and neighbours ignored, the 
convenience and comfort of all the 
inmates are more cared fo. ; where, 
if the rent is higher, the rates 
are less—where, in short, the attrac- 
tions and advantages are so obvious 
that those who are able to consider 
and follow them meclimations (that 
class of people usually so prejudiced 
against the very new) have thrown 
aside this feeling, forsworn old asso- 
ciations, and adopted the new quar- 
ters of the town as their own. 

Shade of Kmg James! arse and 
view the scene reahzed that filled 
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thy acute and far-ceeing eye with 
dismay. Acres and acres of brick 
and plaster compass us around, 
the ‘Sloamant country homes of Eng- 
land are despised; their occupants, 
great and small, brought by our 
iron roads into contact with the 
outer world, have had new :mpres- 
sions given, new desires mspired ; 
the calm and quiet, the leisure of 
country life becomes unendurable, 
they exclamm, ‘ Let us away! it 1s 
not good for man to live alone ’— 
content to resign their prominence, 
even their individualhty, if they may, 
though but as a drop to the ocean, 
swell the ranks of the world not 
inaptly named after ther chet 
resort, Belgravia Oh railroads ! 
much have ye to ansgwer for 
Twenty years hence we may look 
m vain for the social, kindly, hos- 
pitable country hfe now only to be 
met with im remote counties, m 
Cornwall,in Scotland Already have 
you made the ‘ Great Houses’ inde- 
pendent of their neighbours Their 
fish and their friends come down from 
town together And the squire, the 
small propnetor despaning of hus- 
bands for his girls or his rubber for 
himself, where the doors around are 
closed nine months in the year, 
leaves his acres to the care of his 
bailiff and takes refuge in the nearest 
watering-place, or yields to his wife’s 
solicitations, and launches also into 
the cares and troubles of 
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How much these three words 
combine! And yet, have we any- 
thing to say about the homes and 
habits of Belgravia or the upper 
classes of London society, that people 
fancy they do not know already”? 
We wll leave our reader to settle 
that question by-and-by, when he 
has visited their abodes and inspected 
their ménage m our company 

Formerly, when one spoke of one- 
self as living m the West End, one 
gave by that single word a general 
1dea of one’s locahty In the pre- 
sent day 1t 1s necessary to specify 
the particular quarter— whether 
Westbournia, Tyburma, Belgravia, 
&c., for people now doubt whether 
the Regent’s Park district may be 
classed under that general head ; and 
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the inhabitants of the regions round 
about probe ges = lore ughpomas te 
Squares sl m oO em- 
selves as inhabiting an ‘old-fashioned 
Secled the town.’ "We therefore 
a term which we do not 

care to define, or run the mak of 
offending by so domg, and adopt 
one now generally understood to 
apply to all who move ina certain 
sphere of society, whether hymg on 
one side of Oxford Street or the 
other, and derived from that quarter 
that contains fewer of the workers 
of hfc, and offers, perhaps, more 
gradations of fortune, rank, or 
tashion than any other. There, may 
be found the wealthy tatled, and 
the wealthy untitled famly; the 
fashionable without fortune, and the. 
tashionable because of fortunes 
those who give a prestige to the 
quarter they live in, and those who 
derive a preins from hving there. 
And yet httle more than thirty-five 
years ago Belgrave Square was not. 
It owes its cxistence toa builder’s 
speculation, who perceived the want 
of well-built first-class houses, and 
probably foresaw the increased de- 
mand that would anse from the cen- 
tralhzing influence of railroads. Huis 
speculation answered, 1n spite of the 
unhealthy reputation of the ground, 
and a new suburb rapidly arose, 
provorus the emulation of other 
wilders, who have now nearly suc- 
ceeded in their mtentions of en- 
closng Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens in a labymnth of streets 
and terraces. Small as Pars com- 
paratively is, every onc knows that 
she has distinct quarters, and that 
each quarter had a character and 
society of its own. The barriers 
that divide them are fast being 
infringed in this imperial reign. 
And we, who twenty or thirty years 
ago had less cliqueism than any 
other capital, are gradually merging 
into it, simply because the vast 
growth of the town has scattered 
one’s friends so far and wide that 
for sociable and friendly visiting 
peor are thrown upon those nearest 
to them, and take their tone natu- 
rally from that with which they are 
in most frequent communication. 
Already there 1s a sprt of esprit de 
locate (if we may 80 expres¢é it}, 

‘O2 
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amongst the inhabitants of the new 
quarters that the old West Ender 
mever dreamed of. He lived in 
iondon. He never thought of 
fighting a battle over the respective 
ments of Portman or Berkcley 
Square Grosvenor Square, n his 
eyes, was ne plus wtra. And if he 
did not lve there himself, 16 was 
because he could not afford it; so 
he took the best house nearest the 
Park that he could get for Ins 
money, and visited around, from a 
judge in Russell Square to a peer in 
Piceadilly ‘ How do you like your 
house?’ was @& question often ad- 
dressed ‘ How do you hke this part 
of the town?’ was needless to him 
In the present day it 1s the prelude to 
‘warm discussions, and so sensitive 
are people now to remarks upon 
their district, so bitter in their objec- 
tions upon other parts, that 1t has 
been proposed more than once that 
Tyburnia and Belgravia should 
gcttle the vexed question of supen- 
ority by an appeal to arms—or, m 
common language, ‘ Mecct and have 
if out in Hyde Park’ If this feclmg 
increases, in ten jcars’ time each of 
these vast suburbs will become, as 
it were, distaunct towns, with a cha- 
racter nnd socicty of their own. 
Those who remain faithful to the 
dingy-looking strects around Port- 
man and Cavendish Squares pique 
themscives on their central position, 
which enables them to enjoy the 
advantages of every, without identi- 
fying themsclves with any neigh- 
beurhood , and 1¢ 1s in these quar- 
ters still that some of the best 
resident London society may be 
found—socety that lays 11s claums 
to this position upon higher grounds 
than mere rank or fortune, yet not 
deficient m either, the elements that 
form it bemg varied, and brought 
together from all pomts The re- 
mark made by a lady lately dining 
in Princes Gate would never have 
been uttered there, or im Mayfaar. 
After listenmg to the conversation 
that was pretty general for some 
time, she said to her neighbour— 
“I could fancy I was dimng in 
the country, you are so very local 
m your conversation. I hear ef 
nothing but the state of the roada, 
of meetings about them, who has 
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taken this house, and who has 


that. 

‘ Well,’ repled her neighbour, ‘I 
suppose we are. I myself hardly 
visit any one not living in this im- 
mediate neigbourhood.’ 

The question anses, In what does 
the supenority of one distmect over 
another consist? Without entering 
into the reasons that mduce people 
to prefer one to the other, we may 
bnefly describe them as follows — 
Grosvenor Square and its immediate 
environs as the most aristocratic, Bel- 
gravia the most fashionable, Tybur- 
nia the most healthy, Regent’s Park 
the quietest, Marylebone and May- 
fair the most central, and Bayswater 
and Eccleston Square quarters as the 
most moderate. People’s views and 
means may be guided, 1m a gencral 
manner, by these leading features. 
The man of small income finds he 
must locate himself in a region 
verging upon what in former years 
one would have called soon) erat 
Bush, or in a quarter uncomfortably 
near Vauxhall and the river, if a 
fannly man, solicitous for the health 
of his children, he decides in favour 
of the former, where he finds a 
choice of houses, from 6o0/ a year 
and upwards to 200l, and the rates 
moderate 

But, 1f eather he or his wife are 
linked by ever so small a chain to 
the world of fashion, he chooses the 
latter, where, for much the same 
1ent and rates and taxes, he finds an 
abode with all the modern improve- 
ments, extra story, hght offices, 
plate glass windows, portico, white- 
papered drawing-rooms, &c, and 
deiludes himself into the notion of 
his beng in Belgravia. The man 
of an ample, though not large for- 
tune has a wider range he may 
choose from all age for there are 
houses to suit purse and his 
style of hving 1n every quarter; but 
when his home 1s London—when he 
leaves the metropohls only, perhaps, 
for a three-months’ tour abroad, or 
some sea air at Brighton—he care- 
fully eschews the ‘out of the way’ 
quarters, as he terms them; he will 
Sines. aoascaky Oo Hyde Pack Gqua, 

. uare, 
aad no farther south than Grosvenor 
Place, and so settles finally in May- 
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fair or Marylebone, choosing the 
latter for health, the former for 
fashion, and finding everythmge else 
too far from his club ‘and the busy 
haunts of men.’ In Great Cumber- 
jJand Street, one of the pleasantest 
and most central streets, a good 
small house may be had for 2007 a 
year, a larger one from 300! to 40o/ ; 
in Connaught Place, where the ad- 
vantages of hght, air, and an open 
space in front (Hyde Park), are 
combined with a central situation, 
and quiet at the back, from there 
bemg no thoroughfare, the smallest 
house, including rates and texes, will 
cost the owner 500/ a year, and the 
larger considerably more These 
houses may perhaps be consilered 
dear, for those near the corner of the 
Edgeware Road suffer from the noise 
and dust of that great linc of traffic, 
and many of the others are 11] built 
In Seymour, Wimpole, Harley, and 
Lower Berkeley Street, the averaye 
rent of a good-sized, well-built 
house, with stabling, 1s 2007 a year 
In the Regent’s Park, im the terraces 
that so delight the foreigner, there 
isa choice of charmmg moderate-sized 
abodes at rents from 150/ to 300/ a 
year These houses, however, 1n 
spite of the advantages they offer of 
greater light and cleanliness, and 
the attractions of gardens to look 
upon, and cheat oneself m sum- 
mer time imto the idea of being in 
the country, must be considered ex- 
pensive, as the accommodation they 
afford 1s hmited, and the terms upon 
which they are held trom the Crown 
involve more frequent pamtimg and 
restoration than 1s elsewhcre insisted 
upon 

Within the last few years a new 
saburb has arisen, enclosing the 
once countrified Primrose Hull, and 
throwing out arms that almost touch 
Hampstead and Highgate. We will 
not attempt to decide whether 1t 
constitutes part of the West End , it 
holds much the same position, mn 
that respect, as St. John’s Wood, 
but as the class of people hvmg 
there hardly come under the head 
Belgravia, as we define that term, 
we shall make a long step to the 
more fashionable neighbourhoods of 
Mayfair and Park Lane, where 48 
greater choice of houses, m respect 


than in any other part of London, 
and where aman of good, although 
not fortune may locate hrmprelf 
very demrably . he must, of course, 
confine himself to the streets, the 
squares im the older parts of the 
West End, bhke Hyde Park Gardens, 
and the larger houses in Lane, 
Rutiand or Princes Gate, facaang the 
Park, bemg attainable to the wealthy 
only, ranging from 500/ to roo0l, a 
year There are, it 18 trne,a few 
smaller and less expensive houses m 
Berkeley Square, but, as a rule, if a 
house in a square is desired, and the 
rent not to exceed 3007 pcr annum, 
it must be looked for m Hyde Park 
or Gloucester Squares, and the re- 
mion heyoud Portman and Belgreve 
Ayuures, Grosvenor Square end one 
side of Eaton Square contain first- 
class houses, fannly mansions, sel- 
dom in the market, and then chiefly 
for purchase, not hire There are 
no two more agreeable or convenient 
strects m London than Upper Brook 
nnd Grosvenor Streets , and although 
there has been an invasion into them 
of brass plates, supposed to be fatal 
to the fashion of a street, the charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood 1s not 
hkely to fall, but rather to mse 
again, for the mmprovements pro- 
jected and being carried out by the 
Marquis of Westminster will place 
Grosvenor Square so far beyond 1ts 
modern rivals, that the streets in 1ts 
vicinity will add to their present ad- 
vantages the prestige of appertain- 
ny toit Not only are extra stories 
and handsome frontages being added. 
to these princely dwellings, but as 
the leases fall im, the noble owner 
sacrifices some of the houses in 
Lower Grosvenor and Lower Brook 
Strect, to bwmld stabhng for the 
houscs 1n the square It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that when @& 
nobleman can lodge his servants and 
Ins horses as well m Grosvenor as 
in Belgrave Square, he will not heai~ 
tate between the two. 

A great proportion of ‘London 
residents, however, do not hire bet 
buy their houses, or rather the 
leases, paying a ground-rent, which 
Varies, of course, according to situa- 
tion, and as land becomes more va- 
Iuable every day, is higher m the 
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new than in the old quarters of Lon- 
don, except, of course, m1 business 
gq , and in such cases as, for 
instance, the Portland estate, where 
many leases having lately fallen in, 
the duke has doubled, and in some 
instances trebled, the ground-rent on 
renewing or ntiing a new leasc, so 
that a small house on his property 
was paying 6o/. a year ground-rent, 
and one of the same dimensions 1n 
Upper Grosvenor Street only 20. 
Generally speaking, the ground-rents 
of ‘Tyburnia are higher than those of 
Belgravia, whilst the new houses 1n 
South Kensington are higher stall. 
Houses lookmg mto Hyde Park, 
whether north, south, east, or west, 
are in much the same ratio, from 
7ol to 150l, yearly , those on a large 
scale even higher one, for instance, 
in Princes Gate was lately to be 
sold at a ground-rent of 200/ per 
annum, and fast as squares and 
terraces and gardens spring up (for 
street 18 now an old-fashioned word) 
in this magnificent quarter they 
are inhabited, furnished, and fitted 
up handsomely and luxunously, 
proving that the owners who have 
the money to buy, have also the 
money to hve in them, and causing 
even the old London resident, a 
being who is never astonished at 
anything, to inquire with a Lord 
Dundreary air ot surprise, ‘ Where 
all these rich fellahs come from?’ 
More than one-half are supplhed by 
the legal profession and the mercan- 
tile eommunity There has been 
quite a flight of judges and well-to- 
do barristers to South Kensington—- 
long-sighted men, who saw that 1t 
would be a msmg neighbourhood, 
and bought them houses before Fa- 
shion had given the approving nod, 
which instantly ran up the rents to 
@ premium To this class of men 
the drawbacks to this neighbour- 
hood are unimportant, the distance 
from those of the town that 
we may term the heart of West End 
hfe, the clubs, the lounges, the 
libraries, the shops, &c , signify no- 
thing to them engaged im cham- 
bers or the counting-house all day. 
The denizen of South Kensington 
has 10 other wisn, when his day’s 
work 1s over, than to get home, and 
to stay there, The hight, the clean- 
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lincss, the airiness, and modern 
comforts of his house are doubly 
grateful to him when cor 
with his close business quarters: 
once in hs cab or his carnage, what 
18 &@ mile more or less to him? He 
has not the smallest mtention of 
going to his club in the evenmg; 
and the theatre he forswore jears 
ago The ladies of his fannly find 
no fault with the situation, but, on 
the contrary, will not allow a quar- 
ter so near Hyde Park, and the 
fashionable morning walk by Rotten 
Row, to be termed out of the way. 
As they drive ont cvery afternoon, 
they do not care to be im the way of 
visitors, and as the female mind 1s 
not strong upon the matter of dis- 
tance, they are not troubled by the 
reflection of how many mules their 
unfortunate horses are daily doomed 
to perform But then, perhaps, 
their horses are jobbed, and the best 
plan too, they are therefore often 
changed and rested Nosingle pair 
of hoises could stand the amount of 
work required by a fashionable lady, 
living in one of the new outlying 
quarters of the town 

The Belgravian, of course, keeps 
a carriage of some kind if nich, 
more than one, a close one for win- 
ter and an open one fol summer, 
and a brongham, peihaps, for din- 
ners and night work If moderately 
well off, he1s content with a brougham 
only, or allows his wife horses to 
her barouche m the season, and, 
although he rides Ins own horses, he 
almost always jobs his carriage 
horses if a httle more expensive, 
that plan is so much more conve- 
ment, as @ man 18 then never with- 
out the use of his carnage, that even 
those who have time and inchnation 
to look after their own stables gene- 
rally adopt 1t, and where the head 
of the house 1s too much oveupied 
to look after horses, 1t 1s unques- 
tionably the best plan. For ladies 
living alone the best course 1s to 
job the whole concern, horses, car- 
riage, and coac . there are 
liverymen who undertake this, and 
provide a handsome carnage, of the 
colour desired, with the crest and 
arms of the hirer, with the proper 
livery for the coachman, for about 
3002. a year. The horses stand at 
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livery ; and a lady is thus sure that 
they are well cared for, that she wll 
have a sober and civil driver, with- 
out any of the trouble and anxiety 
of lookmg after him herself. 

The usual plan with regard to 
the carnage m London 1s to have it 
buult for you, for a term of years, 
generally five, at a certam annual 
sum, for which 1t 1s kept in repair, 
furnished with new wheels, relined, 
warmished, &c At the end of the 
term the carnage remains to the 
builder, unless if 1s in such a con- 
dition as to be done up and used 
again, when of course a fresh ar- 
rangement is entered upon It 18 
scarcely possible to keep a hand- 
some well-appointed carriage and 
pair under 300/ a year’ Before 
the introduction of broughams, 
therefore, many people in easy cir- 
eumstances even, did not attempt 
to do so, but contented themselves 
with hiring one occasionally Now, 
the one-horse carriage predonnnates , 
so much less costly, so light and 
convenient are the broughaims, that 
not only those who hesitated to have 
a carriage have adopted them, but 
many who had already a chanot or 
coach were glad to drop one horse, 
and come down to a brougham, 
when they found 1t was a reduction 
that they could effect without loss 
of that prestige in society so dear to 
the heart of the Belgravian. And, 
as these horses are not generally 
aobbed, the reduction could be ef- 
fected by those who understood 
looking after a horse at rather less 
than half the cost of the pair, the job- 
master having had, of course, his 
profit to make. Another advantage 
of the brougham 1s that a groom can 
drive it. It does not necessanly 
entail that important personage—a 
middle-aged, sedate-looking coach- 
man—whose digmty would never 
eondescend to drive one horse, and 
who requires twice the help m the 
stable for his carnage horses, that 
the hghter, younger, more active 
groom does for his master’s riding 
horse and the brougham horse also. 
Truly the introduction of the 
brougham has been a blessing to 
many whose means forbade & car- 
riage otherwise, and whose habits of 
hfe and ideas made them consider 
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one a necessary, nota luxury. The 
sacrifices some people make to en- 
able them to ‘keep their carriage,’ 
savour sometimes of the ridiculous 
to those who are m the secret of 
thar menage. Plan, substantial 
Mrs. Blunt, of Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, was surprised when 
Lady Mary Fauxanfier called on her 
for the character of Jane Bell, her 
under-housemaid, the girl having 
informed her she was gomg to be 
her ‘ la’ship’s’ own maid. 

‘IT assure you, Lady Mary,’ she 
exclaimed, as she looked at the ele- 
gant dress of the earl’s daughter, 
and observed the smart, well-ap- 
pomted brougham that brought her 
to the house, ‘I assure you the girl 
is not ft for a maid, she has never 
even dressed me , as to hair-dressing, 
TI should think her incapable of even 
brushing mune’ 

Lady Mary smiled, and said, ‘ The 
girl is teachable, 1 suppose, and, you 
say, honest and respectable, such 
important points the latter, 1 thnk 
I shall take her. We are only m 
town three months of the year, and 
then—well, good morning’ 

And so Jane Bell went to Lady 
Mary, who had a furmshed house 
for the season 1n a small street not a 
hundred miles from Belgrave Square, 
where her husband’s father, Lord 
Belmontine, had a splendid mansion, 
and her own papa another; and 
Mrs Blunt often wondered, when 
she saw Lady Mary’s name at the 
great parties of the season, how 
poor Jane Bell managed to attire 
her elegant form, arrange her lady- 
ship’s head, and so forth She was 
not surprised when the said Jane 
made her appearanoe one day mm 
August, and said she was looking 
for a place again. 

‘Ah, Jane! I thought 1t would be 
so, 1 thought you could not play 
lady’s maid very long. How could 
you take a nee for which you were 
so unfitted ?* 

‘Unfitted, indeed, ma’am; but 
not as you suppose. Why, I was 
nothing but a general servant. I 
Gis eat We ee el eae tog = 

y wi orse carriage—— 
were the only servants they kept, 
I did all the work of the house,ex- 
cept what an old charwoman did for 


going to ask,’ sad 
‘what they did for a 
cook.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, they seldom or 
ever dined at home, always gomg 
to some grand place or t other, and 
if by chance they had no dmner 
party, master, he went down to his 
club, and I cooked a chop for her 
la’ship with her tea’ 

Such was the town establishment 
and town hfe of this well-born pair, 
who lived the rest of the nine months 
of the year with their relations and 
theur friends, spending more thar half 
their income on the small furmshed 
house, at ten or fifteen guineasa week, 
and on ther brougham, sacrificing 
for the three months’ London season 
the independence of the rest of their 
year, being in the position of always 
receiving and never giving Few of 
theur London acquaintance suspected 
that the neat-looking girl who opened 
the door when the MAN was out, was 
Lady Mary’s sole female attendant , 
and those who did know it, doubtless 
thought it strange that, with the 
limited means such an arrangement 
bespoke, they could contrive to keep 
up the appearance they did For 
our part, we are not sure, if the 
ehoice lay between spending one’s 
money upon half a dozen servants, 
or upon one’s self, we should not 
prefer the latter too, but then it 
must not be at the sacrifice of one’s 
independence. There are certain 
people to whom a carriage in Lon- 
don 18 as much a matter of necesarty 
as their dmner. The younger chil- 
dren, perhaps, of weaithy or noble 
famihes, they have been accustomed 
to the use of one all their hves ; and, 
whilst 1t would be no hardship to 
dine upon one course only, and that 
of the plamest, 1t would be so to 
have to pay their visits or do their 
shoppime on foot. 
really not so imconsistent as they 
would seem; still, 1¢ must be al- 
lowed, that 1t 18 a mistake to adopt 
any habs of hfe that mmplies means 
above the actual state of the case. 
You lay yourself open by so dome 
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to have things expected from you 
that you have po means of mecting ; 
and 3 , meur the charge 


of being mean and stingy, when un- 
able to comply with such claims. You 
place yourself also m a false poertion 
to your own servants, who, naturally 
associating certam luxunes with the 
idea of wealth, misunderstand the 
economy of the other household ar- 
rangements, think i1il—and very 
likely speak 1]—of you; for, if ser- 
vants and masters are to go-on well 
together, there should be a certain 
degree of confidence between both 
parties Ifa servant is worth having 
and keeping, he should not be treated 
as @ mere paid machine, but should 
have a general idea at least of ins 
master’s position, when he will feel 
an interest in, and in time will asso- 
ciate himself with the family he 
serves, and work with his heart as 
well as with his head 

But to return to our Belgravians. 
There are those struggling to keep 
up an appearance to which birth, 
é&c , entitles them; and those strug- 
ging to attain an appearance to 
which nothing entitles them, if the 
adequate means are not theirs. With 
some of these, the possession of a 
carriage is the great thing, with 
others a man servant 1s the acmé of 
respectability, and (indeed they are 
to be pardoned for this last idea , for 
many highly estamable, worthy, sub- 
stantial, good sort of people, do not 
deem you respectable, if you do not 
keep a man servant) others limrt 
their views to a page, or ‘ buttons,’ 
few have the moral courage to keep 
to the good, clean, useful, waitme- 
maid, who waits without noise, and 
does not break a tumbler a day, as 
most ‘buttons’ must do, since no 
family who keeps one ever has tum- 
blers enough, although their number 
18 constantly made up. 

Some of these strugglers live nine 
months of the year in London, by 
lettang their house well for the other 
three. Ten and fifteen guineas @ 
week are easly got for small but 
well-furnished houses m the imme-~ 
diate neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Squaze. 

House letting has of late yoam 
become so cammon, the peer cven 

ing to ive bw thee- 
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hope; I’m longmg 
I always do, you know, 
the moment the sun begins to shme. 
eae stay in London m hot wea- 

r. 

The truth being that she remains 
on until the house 1s let for the sea- 
s0n; when she takes her six chil- 
dren off to some cheap sea-side 
lodgmegs, whilst the Honourable A. 
B., her husband, wanders about from 
one friend to another, preferring any- 
thnng to the early dmner and cook- 
ing of the lodgimg ~ house His 
exemplary wife does not murmur at 
this, she 1s rather releved at his 
absence, and better endures the 
three months’ discomfort without 
hmm than with him  She1s glad, m 
spite of the hot weather, however, 
to return to London at the end of 
August; but 1t1s quite unnecessary 
to tell everybody, as she does, that 
‘she ear prefers London at this 
season, when everybody 1s away’ 
This assertion is needless, use 
every one knows that her house 18 
empty agaim, and that that 1s the 
reason London sees her agam 

Numbers of families, hke the A Bs, 
cover their rent by lettamg im the 
season. Many reduce their rent, 
when they have a country house 
also, by lettmg the London house 
through the winter Houses that 
let from three to five hundred 
guimeas for the season, may be had 
during the winter at from eight to 
twelve guineas a week. 

Many families coming up _ to 
Londen for the season hire not 
ee bat their whole 

. orses,' carriages, 
coachman, and all. Many, even 
among the residents, take an addi- 
tional servant for the season. Some 
so contrive it that they manage al- 
ways to quarrel with their footman, 
and him at the end of the 


their practice becomes known, have 


ne chance of ewer procuring one. 
‘ Alas!’ exclaims our reader 

‘a good servant! where is such a 

thing to be found 1n the present day 

by any one?’ 

‘Ah, mdeed!’ rejans Mrs. Old- 
view ; ‘ railroads and penny posts 
have rumed one’s servanta. In im 
young days, if Betty Srgarlagr er ill 
told her my mund, and she had 
good ery, and mended her Ways. She 
knew well enough then, if the Squire 
discharged her, she might sing for a 
place, but now Miss Betty writes 
to her mother or sister, who tell 
her not to mind; that there are 
plenty of places in town, and off she 
goes, as pert as may be’ 

Mrs Oldview 1s night, ths casy 
communication, passive or active, 
has the effect of unsetthng many 
a houschold You have a treasure 
of a cook, perhaps, and, enchanted, 
fill your house at Chnstmas, easy 
about your entrées, humbly proud of 
your sweets. Well, your intimate 
fmnend’s lady’s maid tells her ‘her 
talents are wasted on tho desert 
hair,” and mentions a attuaton 
that 1s exactly suited to her, in the 
metropolis, and she leaves you, with- 
out a pang, by the par 
tram But we are not now about 
to bewail the housekeeping troubles 
of Belgravia out of town, they are 
mm most respects greater than m 
London , but, as far as men servants 
are concerned, people are better off 
in the country than mn London. The 
men there, as a class, are far more 
respectable and better behaved If 
steadily disposed too, they vggh 
more chance of remaining so, 
they are not exposed to the Sant 
temptations that beset the man ser- 
vant m town. The clubs, the bet- 
ting men, the bad example, some- 
times, of thar young masters, the 
bad society and temptations to drink 
they are constantly exposed to, when 
waiting by the howe for their ant 
tress at some fashionable party ; 
these evil influences surround the 
young man, without perhaps a single 
good one to counteract them—with- 
out a friend or mother near, to warn, 
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are given for indulgences, and habits 
are acquired, which the same man in 
any other position, toiling for daily 
bread, would not dream of. 

We do not know how it 1s that 
even the best masters and mistresses, 
those who «o take an individual 
interest 1n their servants, seem to 
maintain a strict reserve towards 
their footmen the very servant that 
most needs a special surveillance 
and interest has none of it. They 
know the family history, perhaps, of 
every maid in the house They can 
talk to the butler, and be interested 
in iis private affairs; but the un- 
fortunate footmen may come and 
go, and, as long as they are honest 
and clean, and do their work well, no 
questions are asked, no mformation 
is wanted, and John or William 
leaves at the end of his two years 
(and we think really he 1s nght to 
do s0), and no one 1s surprised he 
‘was not expected to become attached 
to the family, and the family have 
not become attached to him He 
signs a receipt for his wages, and 
says good-bye, without a shade of 
feeling being aroused upstairs, what- 
ever there may be below The de- 
parture of a kitchen-maid would 
cause more cxcitement, whilst that 
of a nurse or lady’s-maid creates a 
disturbance, and makes a blank im 
the family almost as great as the 
absence ot a relative. 

And, indeed, good servants im 
these capacities ale often as much 
and deservedly cherished as if really 
part of the family, and there are 
many good ones to be met with, m 
spite of the outcry of the day. If 
@ lady 1s worth anything as a mis- 
tress at all, she does not change her 
nurse or maid often These two 
servants will stay for years in a 
place where the cooks and house- 
maids are perpetually being changed, 
proving how great 1s the personal 
influence, the constant communica- 
tion with a superior, educated mind. 
The nurse, Far ae may be re- 
tained by the tie of strong affection 
to the children, but the maid will 
not stay, unless the mustress she 
serves has those quahties that make 
her respected aud loved. When we 
Bee a lady perpetually changing her 
own maid, we are convinced the 
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fault is alZ her own. With her 
other servants, other influences 
work, with her personal attendants, 
her own 18 ount. Women- 
servants 2n London—if we except 
the cooks, of whom we are afraid 
we cannot speak so highly—are as 
respectable and hard-working a 
class of people as can be met with. 
For every worthless, ungrateful one, 
we feel satisfied we could produce 
two, capable of acts of devotion to 
their employers that their superiors 
in station would not dream of. 
Early isolated from their own famui- 
hes, the loving heart of woman often 
finds a vent for those affections 
which her own kindred should 
claim, m the family of her master 
and mnstress Their sorrows be- 
come her sorrows, their prosperity 
or adversity 1s hers also She will 
excuse when the world condemns, 
and ofttmzmes becomes the best com- 
forter in the hour of tnal, and she 
will rejoice, without a shade of envy 
or jealousy, when fortune smiles on 
those whom she might deem already 
blessed enough We have known 
the hard-earned savings of a female 
servant tendered, without thought of 
self, to her master’s young son 1n his 
first trouble, or to her perhaps 1ll- 
treated mistress Then what shall 
we say of the nurse? Who can 
conteinplate the unselfish devotion 
of these women to their duties, then 
renunciation of all laberty and plea- 
sure for themselves, their watchful- 
ness, their self-demal, that thes 
shillings and sixpences may buy a 
toy for this one, a nbbon for the 
other, and not be struck with admi- 
ration ? 

We have m our mind one, whose 
dying hours were embittered by the 
dread that the loved children might 
not be well cared for when she was 
gone Her mistress, thinking she 
might lhke to see their young faces 
once more, offered to brng them. 
‘Oh! no,’ she exclaumed, ‘I could 
not part again. Let me not see 
them. Let me not hear their 
voices” Oh! deep, pure love! 
How can we, how ought we, to 
run down, as a body, those amongst 
whom such characters are found? 
No, we will not. The material 1s 
good, and, as far as women-servants 
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in London are concerned, we are 
certain a good mistress will make a 
good servant. The cooks we have 
excepted We are sorry to say that 
their habits are bad after a certain 
age. Most of them dmnk, and few 
stand the temptation of making out 
of their place. They have much m 
their power—much they can legiti- 
mately dispose of. If they would 
but stop there, how delightful it 
would be! Their wages are high, 
too, so they have no excuse, but 
the fact 18, that servants’ code of 
morals, with regard to what they 
think they may honestly do, wants 
a complete revision, or, rather, a re- 
making They have chosen to lay 
down for themselves rules for the 
disposal of certain portions of their 
master’s property, without ever con- 
sulting the lawful owner, and choose 
to consider any departure from those 
rules as a breach of privilege 
€ There,’ said a gentleman, one day, 
to hus father’s butler—‘ there 14 a 
pair of boots for you’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ replied tle man, 
‘but they belong to the footman ’ 

‘Do they” returned the gentle- 
man ‘I thought they belonged to 
me Put them down again’ And 
neither footman nor butler ever got 
boots from that gentleman agaim 

People of late years have very 
properly made a stand against the 
cook’s ‘perquisites’ Ladies have 
determined to dispose of their left- 
off clothes as they pleased, and 
gentlemen to pay their own bills, 
and servants will be better and 
happier when they consider as gifts 
what they have before looked upon 
as ‘nghts’ The scale of wages in 
the present dayis high enough to 
place them above these considera- 
tions 1n Belgravia, at any rate. 

To begin with female servants. 
Kotchenmaids and under housemaids 
begin at 1o/.a year, and get on to 
ral. and 144 Upper housemaids 
have 16/ a year, and in great houses 
are found, as the expression is, 1n 
tea and sugar, besides beer and 
washing, which are given to all 
servants A plain cook m a small 
family, who does some housework, 
gets from 181. to 25/.a year; whilst 
a, cook and housekeeper, or cook, 
with one or two kitchenmaids under 
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her, receives from 30/. to «o/. yearly. 
This high rate of paymeht places 
what 1s sek a oe cook out = 
many e's reach; consequently 
those wise San only afford what 18 
called a plam cook, and thmk the 
dinner they eat themselves every 
day, not good enough to invite their 
frends to, resort to the expedient 
of having one sent in by a Gunter 
or a Bridgeman if they can manage 
it, or an inferior purveyor if not. 
The present fasinon of a dinner ‘a la 
Russe’ has been a great relicf to 
some other housekeepers. Their 

eace of mund 1s not disturbed if the 
jelly does fall, because it will not 
appear on the table; and if the 
capon 18 not well larded, who, they 
think, will detect the failure in the 
delicate slice doled out to them. 
They regret, 1t 18 true, the corner- 
dishes and ¢pergue it cost so much 
to obtain, 111 replaced by a few cut- 
glass dishes and pots of flowers; 
but then the saving of bemg able to 
employ their own cook 18 a consola- 
tion to them, although often none to 
their fnends 

The wages of ladies’ maids and 
nurses are much the same, from 18/. 
to 25/ a year; whilst a young lady’s 
attendant has 16/ @ year, and nurse- 
maids from 82. to 14/. 

The page, or ‘ buttons,’ begins 
with a wage of 82 and his clothes; 
a footman from 2o0/. to 282 , with two 
suits, and sometimes three suits of 
livery in the year, and so many hats, 
and so many pairs of white silk 
hose in ‘my lord’s’ house, and so 
many pairs of black in Sir John’s, 
and so much for powder, and s0 
much for gloves, and everything 
else, these high, important, and now 
difficult-to-be-got servants can bar- 
gain for The roth century con- 
siders livery a badge of servitude, 
or ‘Punch, with his ‘Jeames of 
Buckley Square,’ has made it ndi- 
culous, or—but 1t matters little for 
what reasons, but a man for livery 18 
scarcer than he was, and one of 
height and figure may command his 
price, and be almost as impertment 
Rs ata ies Seas 
‘ Pray, sir,’ inquired one of these 
individuals when he was being hired 
—‘ pray, who 1s to carry coals up to 


the drawing-room ?” 
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* Well,’ replied the gentleman, ‘I 
kiow; but I don’t tank I 
do it myself’ 

These servants hardly ever stay 
more than two years m Their places. 
14 seems to be an understood thing 
amongst them that they are to go at 
the end of the tame, even if they 
cannot get the same advantages 
elsewhere; and many people are so 
accustomed to this biennial move- 
ment of ther footmen, that they 
look with suspicion on the man that 
prolongs his stay, and umagine there 
must be some, not good, but bad 
reason for his not gomg. 

In what are called single-handed 
places it 18 still more difficult to get 
the man to wear livery, and many 
families are obliged to put up with 
a short, 11]-looking man when, from 
having a carriage, 1t becomes neces- 
sary that the man should be in 
livery. A man’s height is not a 
mere matter of fancy It is an 
inconvenience if the man cannot 
hasp the windows without a stool, 
and if his arms are too short to 
carry the tray, or put 1t properly 
on the sideboard, but, as the 
strong, well-made men are now off 
to the railroads, there 1s no help for 
it. The single-handed man hkes 
to be out of livery, and to consider 
himself on the level of a butler, but 
he 1s, generally speaking, a much 
more humble-minded and useful 
individual than he whom he aspires 
to compete with. We can easily 
beheve the lady of rank who de- 
clared to a frend one day that she 
had becn better served when she 
only had one man and a boy than 
she was then, with five men in the 
house She knocked at her own 
door one Sunday morning, unex- 
pectedly, when they all thought 
she was gone to church, and had 
to wait more than half an hour 
before she was finally Iet 12n by 
the under housemaid! The butler 
was at home, but far too grand 
to open the door John, who was 
also at home, ieft 1+ to James, 
who was out, and so on. So, out 
of the five, not one was at hand. 
The strictness in some 
great houses, w the estabhsh- 
ment is large, seems justified by 
such instances as the No order 
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eould probably be kept if any fauk 
was over. 

A lady, birmg a housemzd, asked 
her why she left her last place. ‘I 
was discharged,’ she », ‘be- 
cause the fire went out.” This was 
found to be true She had hgehted 
the fire, but not attended to it well; xt 
went out. The lady complained, and 


the housekeeper gave her warnmg, 
as it had hap 


pened once before. No 
doubt the lesson was not lost on the 
other housemaids 

If the footman leaves his place 
every two years, the butler’s aim, 
when once comfortably mstalled, is 
to stay The longer he remams m 
a family, the more important he 
becomes, or fancies he becomes, and 
the less, generally speaking, he con- 
trives to do How often have we 
seen this high and mighty fanction- 
ary at a dinner-party lLmiting his 
duties to the handmg round the 
champagne, or putting the claret om 
the table Dickens has drawn an 
amusing picture of the man over- 
awed by his awful butler; and 
really 1t is astomshing how these 
individuals impose upon themselves, 
if they do not upon others, the 
idea, of their vast importance, and of 
what, as they consider, 1s due to 
themselves 

A gentleman who was in want of 
a butler stopped to speak to one 
who came after the place on his way 
out to hs carnage ‘Sur,’ said the 
man, with an ar of great digmty, 
after a tew questions had been 
asked, ‘save yourself needless dis- 
eussion your situation will not suit 
me, for I am not accustomed to be 
spoke to in the ’all’? The London 
butler endeavours to mmpress upon 
Ins master that it 1s imconsistent 
with the position of a butler to ask 
leave to go out Their morning 
walk and ther evening visit te a 
friend, or the club, are sources of 
quarrel between many a master and 
man. Few masters would deny a 
man reasonable air and exercise, but 
all who study their own 
should fight sagamst any specsl 
hour bemg appropriated by the 
servant for his outing. His tame 
belongs to ins master, and ought to 
be subservient to his, to say nothing 
of the danger of a butler, who has 
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much in his charge, making a 
ice of being absent at a stated 
ime, and thus giving the oppor- 
teanity, so soon taken, for many a 
serious plate 

A very well-known nobleman, it 
is said, was told the other day by a 
servant who was leaving him, that 
the reason was, ‘His lordship’s 
hours did not swt with his. they 
Were s0 very uncertain that he 
found he could not get any regular 


time to himself!’ 

Butlers’ wages are mordinately 
Ingh, and their habits self-indulgent 
The rich parvenus, the cotton lords, 
and great contractors, who do not 
mind what they pay to secure a man 
whom they think will, by his s«:oir 
Jatre, make their table outvie my 
lord’s, have to answer for the pre- 
posterous demands of some of these 
men. 

A gentleman (and we think he 
ought to be ashamed of himself), 
who gave his butler 100/ a year, was 
rather astonished when a man he 
had decided to engage stepped back 
and said there was one question he 
had forgotten to ask, which was, 
‘What wine, besides port and 
sherry, he allowed ’ 

In qwet and regular famulies, 
where a butler and footman are kept 
for mstance, we need not say -that 
no wine of any description is al- 
lowed, but in the homes of many 
nobiemen, where the upper servants 
are very responsible, and have many 
under them, they have the habits 
and indulgences of them masters 
In a certain earl’s house, who died 
a few years ago, and was one of 
England’s wealthiest noblemen, the 
table of the upper servants—the 
house-steward, housekeeper, butier, 
countess’s maid, &c —was as luxu- 
rious as their master’s. Four corner 
dishes and four sweets were put 
dewn every day before these fortu- 
nate individuals, whilst they were 
waited upon by & man out of livery. 

In many 3 nobleman’s home, it 15 
true that there 1s greater simplicity 
and economy im the household ar- 
rangements than in many 8 com- 
moner’s; but still the habits and 
dress of great people’s servants, on 
the whole, are very much out of 
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unfortunate for themselves, as they 
acquire extravagant ideas, that pre- 
vent many sa for the rainy 
day. We must alao deprecate the 
system of two tables: servanta are 
but servants , and this separation at 
meals does not promote good fellow- 
ship, and makes them troublesome 
visitors, where there 1s but one. 

When the Cornsh squire, with a 
pedigree four times as old as his 
noble guest, was asked by the latter, 
‘What his valet coud? do, as he 
found that the squire had no second 
table for hus servants?’ he replied, 
‘We really did not know, unless his 
lordship preferred that the man 
should dine with them,’ an alterna- 
tive which settled the question 

The days are gone by when ser- 
vants were looked upon as paid 
machines, and their food and lodg- 
ing indifferently cared foe, but from 
one extreme wo are running into 
another , and when the enthumastic 
nursemaid descmbed her master 
and mustress, a wealthy stockbroker 
at Blackheath, as the ‘ best people 
she had ever known,’ she founded 
that opmuion on the fact ‘that their 
servants’ comfort was their constant 
care.’ She, ike many others of her 
class, did not stop to consider any- 
thing else, or whether Mr and Mrs. 
Serip were wise or kind to provide 
a table and mode of hvmg tor ser- 
vants which they could not find in 
many other places No. if she had 
been questioned, she would tell you 
she never meant to take a place 
where she could not have what she 
had at the Scrips’ She wouldn’t go 
to mean people hke the Hon. Mrs 
Bragg, who only allowed her ser- 
vants a pudding on Sundays, ‘ not 
for all the gold of all the Ingies,’ &c., 
&e. In this way a class of servants 
s00n spring up, of extravagant pre- 
tensions, and a class of people hke 
the Scrips, who, with more money 
than wit, pique themselves on the 
peculiar advantages their servants 
enjoy, foster m them habits of self- 
indulgence and idleness, to which 
those in whom the intellect is little 
cultivated are ever prone. Servants 
are, after all, very hke children: 
over-indulgence spoils thems and if 
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we would make them good and use- 
ful members of our household, we 
must train them with all kindness, 
but in wholesome fear. We want 
them to think of us, to study our 
eomfort , and not, as we now perpe- 
tually see, to become in reality the 
first peoplein the house their hours 
so umportant, their work so defined, 
that a master or mistress dare not 
venture to disarrange one of their 
meals, or ask any servant to do any- 
thing not precisely stipulated for, 
without encountering black looks, 
or, ‘If you please, ma’am, to suit 
yourself this day month’ 

But, as we have said before, the 
matériel 13 good, as far as women 
servants are concerned, and there- 
fore the remedy 1s in the hands of 
the masters Men servants are, 
doubtless, more difficult to manage, 
but we think here something may 
be done to®& People are too apt to 
expect from their ‘ men’ what 1s 1m- 
possible in the mneteenth century, 
the hfe of a hermit m the midst of 
Rociety Hes to have no fnends,no 
family, no fmlings of any kind, music 
18 discouraged, conversation in the 
kitchen strictly forbidden, his news- 
paper is half objected to, and his 
bird, or his two or three plants out- 
side the pantry window sometimes 
considered a hberty No, plate- 
cleaning should be his relaxation, 
folding his napkins his sole delight. 
Can one wonder that the devilled 
kidney for breakfast 1s a treat, and 
the buttered toast at tea a consola- 
tion to these forlorn creatures, who 
naturally become selfish and self- 
indulgent from having nobody to 
think about but themselves ? 

Why should people object so much 
to ther men-servants being mar- 
nied? Most of them are, and half 
of them go into their places with a 
he on their hps, vowing they are 
single. They can’t help themselves ; 
they might starve, 1f they spoke 
il truth, and those dear to them 
Mrs L. S. D. is so glad her son is 
going to be married, because mar- 
mage always steadies a man, and 
‘dear Augustus has perhaps been 
ust a httle wild,’ but she won’t 

ave &® married man-servant on any 
account, ‘ because, then, you know, 
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I should have his family living out 
of this house too ?’ 

Not if the man is honest, dear 
Mrs. L. 8. D; and if he 1 not 
honest he will pilfer or purlom all 
the same, whether he has a wife or 
no for if he has not, perhaps there 
38 something worse, for men-ser- 
vants, dear lady, are no better 
than their betters in les affaires de 
ceur. If dear Augustus is steadier 
and better for beang marned, so, I 
assure you, 1s honest John, and more 
content to stay at home and save 
his money, and do his duty, 1f he 1s 
a& man at all, for having ties and 
claims upon him that he w not 
ashamed to own, than when he was 
& single man, tempted out to the 
servants’ club at the public-house 
round the corner, where he lost his 
money at cards, and made a book 
for the Derby, and sometimes got 
himself nm such straits for money, 
that he just borrowed a few spoons 
and forks for a tme, only a very 
short time, to help hmm on until he 
conld get clear again,—which tame 
sometimes never came at all, but 
ended in ruin to himself and scrious 
loss to his master Let masters and 
mistresses weigh well this truth, 
that their servants have the same 
passions, affections, and feelings as 
themselves , let them keep them 
well in their places, strict to their 
duties, and endeavour to influence 
them by the same motives they would. 
employ for the guidance of their 
own flesh and blood, and they may 
then perhaps find the key to manya 
domestic difficulty 

Next to the troubles with one’s 
servants come tle troubles of ones 
tradespeople, but these are more 
easily overcome, for London 1s so 
large, so well supplied, and compe- 
tition so great, that 1f discontented 
with A you have only to go to B, 
and from B toC until you are sa- 
tisfied All this, provided you are 
master in your own house if your 
cook or housekeeper reigns, you may 
find that, spite of all you say and 
do, you return to A, or that difficul- 
ties insurmountable prevent your 
dealing with M. 1f your servant has 
settled to employ N. The fact 1s, 
your custom 1s large, and the trades- 
man makes 1t worth the while of 
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your cook to have him retained. Of 
course in the end, it is you who pay 
the Christmas gratuity, or the odd 
pence which the butler, who pays 
your bills, always gets, and which 
amount to a pretty handsome sum at 
the end of the year. It 1s only the 
eredit, or first-class tradesmen, as 
they call themselves, who can afford 
these retammg fees, and they do 1t 
by putting a higher price on their 
goods, which are often not so good 
as those of the man who sells cheaper 
next door, and who, having a ready- 
money custom and quick sale, has 
seldom a stale or depreciated article 
on hand 

All this, however, 1s now well un- 
derstood by Belgravians , and those 
who care to study economy pay 
ther own bills and choose their 
own tradespeople It is no longer 
recelved as an awom, that the 
dearer you pay the better you aie 
served 

The best fishmonger im the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave and Eaton 
Squares was Charles, who has made 
a fortune, left the business to his 
son, and become a landed proprictor, 
by selling good fish at moderate 
prices To many families he sup- 
phed fish every day, or two or thico 
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times a week, at ai a head; a 
family of eight, therefore, had an 
ample dish of fish for 4s., whilst two 
people were supphed for one shilling. 
At thegclose of the day his surplus 
stock was sold off at reduced prices 
to anybody who chose to fetch it 
away. His customers, therefore, 
were sure of always having fresh 
fish We wish the greengrocers 
would adopt a simular plan, and sell 
off their stale greens, &c., at the end 
of the day. Still, how much less 
have we to complain of here than in 
former years railroads and steam 
bring to this mighty mart of men 
all that 1s fit for food, and ‘ good and 
pleasant to the eyes’ also Our 
grapes and plums come to us with 
the bloom on, spmng vegetables ar- 
rive steeped in the morning dew, 
countnes vie with each other in 
rending us their best products; in 
short, let a man travel where he 
will—to the east for his ease, or the 
south for his pleasure—if he have 
but Fortunatus’ purse he will find 
there 1s no place in the wide world 
where he can make hife more truly 
comfortable and enjoyaole than 
when he 1s keeping house in Bel- 
gravia, 
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‘Fetng fled terieetoer Se 
Te ean Coane kee 
owiehe toa th 


as spring has 
Toe sanctify the gre flush of flowers, 
That clothes cur mother earth. 
Soft winds rejoice m frolic play 
To breathe Ausonian airs, 
And streams go dancing on their way 
Lake hfe without 1ts cares. 


Gaily the jocund spirits = 
‘Ag light ieaeee Gh on the tree 

On such a day, faar Queen of France, 
"Tis sweet to gaze on thee 

*T would seem by some especial grace, 
Or merry mood benign 

Thou camest, like the fabled race, 
Half-earthly, half-divme! . 


We try to cheat life’s weary hours 
By lays the poet smgs, 

As children gather wayside flowers, 
And search for fairy 11ngs , 

On fancy’s wings essay to soar 
Beyond earth’s chill domain ; 

Stern Reason meets us at the door, 

And drives us back again. 


The worldly think Earth’s highest przo 
Fate hath asmgned to thee; 

But tears have welled from those soft eyes 
When none were nigh to Bee 

Peace dwelleth in the ‘mean’ estate, 
The wise man sang of old ; 

Chains have been forged of heavy weight, 
Whose links were virgin gold. , 


Uneasy lies the fairest head, 
On earth, that wears a crown ; 
ee ee eee 
8 "ye ope Own ; 

Re} ee ase 
© breathe lifa’s cammon air, 
To sport with Nature face to face, 

And ‘ bless ber unaware!’ 


The crowning gifts of many a race 
Would sean to blend in thes ; 


ta 
"Wide sympathy’s electric power 
‘That makes all hearts 1ts own! 
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THE LIVING STREAM AT LONDON BRIDGE. 


OW EVER did they live in Lon- 
ies Gree the Thames? on 
over e 
a Westminster waggon, having to go 
to Lambeth, being obliged to make a 
detour by way of London Bridge! Or, 
imagine the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury going from court, or from West- 
munster pred eles from the House 
of Lords, to his archiepisco resi- 
dence m Lambeth Palace, and having 
no other road for his carnage than 
that said bndge! Did he really take 
such a roundabout route, or did 
he employ a large, flat barge to bear 
Ins carriage and horses across the 
stream? Let pereinee answer 
this query At all events, London 
did somehow manage with only one 
bndge for a period considerably over 
seven hundred years—rather a long 
time 1n the listory of a city. 

Just about the year 1000 AD the 
metropolis saw its first bndge. In 
993 that mischievous fellow, Olat or 
Olave, the ‘hardy Norseman,’ sailed 
right up to Stames with his fieet, 
working pretty havoc as he went; 
so that hare could have been no 
bridge at that time. On the other 
hand, 1n 1008, there was a ‘ Battle 
of London: : Bridge’ between the 
Saxons and Danes, in which the one 
party pulled the sbhght wooden 

dge about the ears of the other. 
We will therefore guess that the 
Yiver was first bridged somewhere 
about the year 1ooo. As to the 
first stone bridge, one of the priors 
of St. Mary Overy told the follow- 
ing pretty story :— 


‘A ferry being kept in the place where 
near the bridge is builded, at length the 
ferryman and his wife deceasing, eft the 
same fi to thar only daughter, a maiden 
rasan be which, with goods left 

pea api renta, as also with the profits 
pores A of gard ‘ferry, builded an House 
of Sisters m place where now standeth the 
rani yl gles Mary Overy’s Church, 
above the quire, where she was buried, 
unto whick house she gave the oversight 
But afterwards, 


the smd House of Sisters being con convertgi 
into a college of priests, the prests bu 
the bridge of tim as all other the great 


timber, 
bridges of thus Isnd were, and from time to 


time kept the same in reparation; 
till at length, considering great ae 
which were dieposed in the repairing 
same, there was, by the aid of citizens and 
others, a bridge builded with stone.’ 


Dr. Dryasdust has picked some 
holes in ths story; i 
always lus way. 
would quarrel also with the popular 
tradition that ‘St. Mary Overy’ is 
derived from ‘St, Mary o’ the ferry ; 
and that ‘Tooley Street’ owed ite 
origin to ‘St. pled sabe ee es hes been 


What a hving 
witnessed at London Bria Bridge ! 
an array 0 gs, queens, 
traitors, merchant-princes rincos, traders 
sroiL nanny ‘sole. ap rentices, 
ve over and ane 
it! oople say that the stones of 
the old bridge, pulled down about 
thirty years ago, were used to build 
or robauld Ingress Hall near Green- 
hithe; and that the tough pieces of 
iron which held the stones together 
were made into razors and pen- 
kmives as mementos. We know 
not how this may be; but if the old 
stones could s , they might tell 
of many an exciting scene at the old 
bridge. There was the high wind 
of 1091, which, com with an 
unusually Ingh tide, knocked down 
a great of the structure, to- 
gether with numerous houses and 
churches along the banks of the 
river. There was the fire of 1136, 
which burnt the bndge (a w 
one) to ashes, and set the bndge- 
ders to work i There hems 
towards the end of the same cen 
that sport on the Thames whi 
was called water-quintain, and 
which the people on the bridge 
looked eae indie ed heartily. Fitz- 
stephen, the “Dryasdost of those 
days, thus spoke of this sport :-— 
hohdays they fight battles 


A shield is hanged on « 
pole, fixed in tht midat of the stream; a 
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to have performed a worthy deed. If so 
be, without breaking his lance, he runneth 
strongly against the shneld, down he falieth 
into the water, for the boat is violently 
foreed with the tide; but on each side of 
the shield side are two boats, provided with 
two young men, which iecover him that 
falleth as soon as they may. Upon the 
bridge, wharfs, and houses by the river 
side, stand great numbers to see and langh 
thereat ’ 


The hving stream assumed very 
different forms at different times. 
We may be sure that the citizens 
and the Southwarkers mustered 
strongly in 1209, when the first stone 
bridge was opened in state; and 
we can understand the origin of the 

pular tradition, that ‘ London 
Bridge was built upon woolpacks,’ 
when we find that the cost of the 
bridge was defrayed by a tax upon 
wool. That must have been a 
dreadful affair m 1212, when the 
houses on the bmdge (for it was 
fringed with houses and shops on 
both sides) caught fire near both 
Shores at once, during some fes- 
tivity which had drawn a large 
multitude, and, burmng towards 
the centre, occasioned the deaths of 
throe thousand r creatures by 
burning and owning Queen 
Eleanor of Provence, m 1263, found 
out the matenals of which a London 
Poe is made; for they hooted 
and molested, and barred the pas- 
sage across the bndge, of the hated 
consort of Henry Ill. Then, m 
1281, the nhabitants were scared by 
the carrying away of five arches of 
the bmdge durmg an_ice-swell, 
nearly destroying the beautiful cha- 
pel of Thomas a Becket that stood 
on the bidge. Among the London 
Bndge sghts of the next century 
was the exhibition of Sr Willam 
Wallace’s head on the bridge ; and 
the daring passage of Wat Tyler 
across the bridge, m pursuance of 
that plan which every English 
schoolboy knows somethmg about; 
and the knightly combat between 
the Earl of Crauford and Lord 
Wells, to determine whether Scot- 
land or England should bear off the 
palm for bravery.; and the Adebae gor- 


geous processions of Ri Mm. 
over the bridge, first with his Queen 
Anne, and en with his second 
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Queen Isabel. 


of the Earl of Northumberlahd, 
father of the famous Hotspur, was 
to a crowd of spectators 
= eons Bridge praeesad that 
enry V. passed in triumph over 
the bridge in 1415, after his victory 
at Agincourt; that in 1422 the fune- 
ral procession of the same monarch 
crossed the bridge; that in 1428 the 
Duke of Norfolk nearly i i 
crossing the Thames near the bridge, 
by the formidable rush of water 
there at certam states of the thde; 
that the young Henry VI made his 
triumphal entry mto London over 
the bndge, that about the same time 
Jack Cade crossed sword in hand, 
and afterwards fought a sanguinary 
battle on the bridge itself; that 
m 1441, Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 
of Gloucester, did penance on Lon- 
don Bndge for sorcery , that mn 1445 
Margaret of Anjou, the ‘ she-wolf,’ 
as the people afterwards ungallantly 
called her, crossed the bridge in 
splendid array, on her entry imto 
London to be marned to Henry VI.; 
that m 1452, Lord Mayor Norman 
introduced the custom of having & 
water-pageant from London Bridge 
to Westminster on Lord Mayor’s 
day—a pageant which many persons 
have been sorry to see quite 
away; and that the dashing Faul- 
conbridge crossed the bridge with 
his Kentish men in 1471, to deliver 
Henry VI. from the Tower. Ka- 
therme of <Arragon crossed the 
bridge m much pomp, when she 
came to make her unfortunate ma- 
trimonial alliance in England; and 
‘Wolsey crossed 1¢ 1n still more gor- 
geous array, when on his 
embassy to France; Wyatt 
crossed it, when engaged in his mad 
rebellion; and Charles IL. crossed 
it in great triumph, on his return to 
Engiand after the Restoration. We 
may be fully certain that the old 
bridge had what might now be 
called “an overflowing saudience” 
on such-like occasions. Then to 
gaze on he trankless heads of dis- 
tinguish: persons—Bishop Fisher, 
Sir Thomas More, the chief i 
cides, &c.—was a sure thing on 
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the country 
Entered. Landon over tho. bridges 


om the bridge. © may take war- 
rant that a goodly number assembled 
to see the ing of Peter Morris’s 
ingenious Water Works by the side 
of the bridge m 1582, seeing that 
by those works a great part of Lon- 
don was supplied with water. 

Poor old bridge! It was tly 

, and many of its oaaed 
burnt, m 1633; still more so by the 
Great Fire of 1666, and stall more 
in 1727, when no less than seventy 
of its houses were destroyed. These 
houses were rebuilt over and over 
again; and before the days when 
houses were numbered, every one 
had its sign, creaking on uneasy 
hmges over head. We know for 
certain that the houses on the bridge 
comprised a ‘Blue Boar,’ ‘Three 
Bibies,’ ‘ Angel,’ ‘Looking Glass,’ 
*‘ Black Boy,’ ‘Golden Globe,’ ‘ Bible 
and Star,” ‘Anchor and Crown,’ 
*Roebuck,’ ‘Breeches and Glove,’ 
‘Lamb and Breeches,’ ‘Lock of 
Hair, ‘Laon,’ ‘Sugar Loaf,’ ‘ Bear,’ 
and ‘ White Lion ’—accordmg to the 
trades carried on in the shops. But 
all were doomed gradually to pass 
away-——the houses and shops in 
1757; the gate at the Southwark 
end of the bndge in 1766, Peter 
Morris’s Water Works in 1822; and 
the old bridge itself in 1832. 

Is there any bridge im the whole 
‘world that, during a period of thirty 
years, has witnessed a more busy 
living stream than Renmie’s mag- 
nificent new London Bndge? We 
doubt it. Year after year the con- 
course increases. No new bridge 
across the Thames has been built 
since 1832 nearer to it than Hunger- 
ford Bridge ; and this is (or rather 
was, for 1t is in a chaos of recon- 
struction just now) only for foot- 
an ee Hence there has been 
ittle relief to the wonderful traffic 


by inhumanity) that makes this 
every day is almost un- 

i me rt he Mr. Haywood, 
of Sewers, ascertained that 13,099 
¥elticles of various kinds passed over 


London Bridge in twelve houre of 
one day! On another day in the 
same year, Mr. Bennoch 
fo that 10,767 vehicles went over 
it a oe ae lg 
morning Rix mm 
1853 Mr. Bennoch paar g that, 
dunng a similar iod of nine 
hours on one day, Fea over 
the pase 11,498 a 
63,080 foot-passengers. i 
Hay ood plauiod' a stall of pecacee 

a Pp & of persons 
to ey count of the whole traffic 
over the bndge from eight in the 
morning till eight m the evening ; 
—the amount was stupendous— 
11,150 single-horse vehicles, 4,265 
two-horse, and 577 three or four 
horse, making 15,9932 in twelve 
hours! Agam, in 1857, on the 
11th of February, notes were taken 
of the traffic across the bridge in a 
sunilar period of twelve hours; it 
emounted 14,890 vehicles aa 
85,690 foot-passengers. ce 
In 1859, Mr. Damel Whittle Harvey, 
Commussioner of City Police, deter- 
muned to investigate this matter to 
the very utmost, he caused the 
bridge to be watched for twenty- 
four consecutive hours, on the 16th of 
March He found that there passed 
over it in this 8 of time 4,483 
cabs, 4,286 ommnibuses, 9,245 wag- 
gons and carts, and 2,430 other 
vehicles—making 20,444 vehicles in 
all, there were 107,074 foot-pas- 
sengers, and 60,836 persons in the 
vehicles, or 167,910 specimens of 
human nature altogether. Some- 
times statistical people tell us how 
far large quantities would stretch if 
laid in particular directions ; as, for 
instance, how many times the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon 
the colton ou extend — is 

un in g every year. ery 
cell: let us do the same with the 
one-day traffic over London Bridge. 
If the 20,000 vehicles with their 
horses were averaged at five yards 
ae (a small cay ag 

many were four-horse a 

and if they followed cock ofee | 
close file, they would extend fifty- 
seven miles; and if the 160,000 per~ 
sons marched in column six abreg 
they would extend. fifteen miles—ar, 


T14 

im other words, the head of this for- 
midable procession would reach 
aa about the time when the 


rc it was passing over the 

How can we avoid jostling each 

bridge > > expect that 
i ow can we 

xX, even doubled twenty- 

old, can keep all the vehicles and 


drivers 1n order? There are the 
cabs taking to and from 
the London Bndge railway stations. 


There are the multaplied copies of 
‘ Paddington,’ ‘ City Atlas,’ ‘ Cituzen,’ 
‘Marlborough,’ ‘We 7 *Fa- 
vourite,’ ‘Royal Blue,’ ‘ Nelson,’ 
‘Plenipo,’ &c, doing the same 
thing, or passing to and from the 
southern suburbs of the metropolis. 
There are the market-carts carry- 
ing provisions from the several 
markets and wholesale depdts 
Thero are (Qm autumn) the vast 
waggon-loads of hops going from 
the Borough to the Camden, or 
Paddington, or King’s Cross sta- 
tions, or to the great breweres on 
the northern side of the niver. 
There are the waggon-loads of corn, 
flour, bacon, hams, tea, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, tamber, tallow, oil, turpen- 
tine, resin, varnish, paints, ; 
arg babes. lndes, Page and 
other produce, incessantly passing 
on from one dock or warehouse to 
another There are Messrs. Pick- 
ford’s wheels always 1m danger of 
locking into Messrs. Chaplin and 
Horne’s wheels, and ineiting the 
drivers to use strong and emphatic 
language against each other. here 
are Barclay and Perkins’s drays at 
loggerheads with Truman and Han- 
bury’s. Alderman Dakin’s cart, 
full of grocery, stops the way against 
Mr. Mudie’s cart, full of books. 
Articles of furniture in the Peck- 
ham carrier’s cart project so far as 
to imperil the hats of sundry drivers. 
‘The lad drawing a truck runs against 
the Bermondsey woman. who 1s 
carrying a mass of newly-made 
bags on her head (those women 
are always carrying those bags 
somewhere or other). Butchers’ 
carts do as 1s the wont of butchers’ 
carts—threaten to -run over every- 
body and everything. The pave- 
broad, but not 
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may know them by their hats 
tipped a httle on one side. Inver- 
ness capes are much in requisition, 
for 1t 18 the winter season. The 
gentleman with the velvet collar is 
evidently an important man 1 some 
old city house. All, gentle and 
simple, are playing the very neces- 
sary game of follow-my-lcader; for 
without this they could not progress 
at all. As to the boy eating the 
apple, he worms his way in some 
inscrutable manner between the 
other people. boys always da. 
And vehicles im the road, if seen 
in the usual kind of perspective, 
present fully as dense @ mass as 
that which the artist has here 
shown How many men are sitting 
on ‘ knife-boards’ of omnibuses, who 
can tell, and mto what queer sha 
they arrange ther nether hm 
who can descmbe? The suburban 
By Ge pee net © 
say e passengers 

him; but he must nevertheless keap 
a sharp look-out at his horses; 
and the two gents in the Hansom 
must content themselves with @ 
slower rate of motion over the 
bridge than is altogether to their 
hking The Black Diamond 
smacking his whip; but he doem't 
care much; for others have more 
need to be afraid of his coal-waggon 
than he of them. A whirl 1 @, @ 
never-ceasing whirl of men and 


dullest i tion — mast upon 
mast, stretching farther than the 
eye can reach, the mndividual objects 


steps of the bridge We are in a 
narrow and dirty street, and we 
look up to the magnificent land- 
arch which crosses it <A turn to 
the left brings us to the river <A 
bell 1s ringing, we pass through a 
toligate, paying fourpence, and in 
a few seconds are on board of ono 
of the little steamboats, bearing the 
poetical name of some flowcr or 
peng or precious gem As the 
d be see the clock of the pier 
approaches to one of the four divi- 
sions of the hour, the boat prepares 
to start. The pilot gocs to the 
ae the ean plank over bere 
© passengers have passed in 6 
boat 1s removed; the cable by which 
it 18 attached to the pier, or to some 
other boat,is cast off he steam 
is up. Fora minute we appear as 
if we were passing down the river ; 
but, its way through a 
dozen other steam-winged vessels, 
the boat darts towards the Surrey 
shore; her prow is breasting the 
ebbing tide. What a gorgeous 
scene 1s now before us! The even- 
ing sun is pamting the waters with 
dancing flames; the cross upon 
the summit of that mighty dome 
of St. Paul’s shines hke another 
sun; churches, warehouses, steam- 
chimneys, shot - towers, wharfs, 
bndges—the noblest and the hum- 
blest thi Il are pi ne ; 


at e ocescleas 
activity with which those objects 
them oven 


hold another, and another, and 
another spanning the mver, loo 

as vast and solid as if they 

time and the elements; and also 
see the wharfs on the one 
although the hght be wanmg, sti 
populous and busy—and the foun- 


dnes, and glass-houses, and print- 
ing-offices, on the other —We 
know that without this never- 


tiring energy, disagreeable as are 
some of its outward forms, the 
splendour which 1s around us could 
not have been.’ We have at the 
present time all that is here de- 
scribed, and something in addition. 
Our steamboat piers are more nume- 
rous, and so are our steamers, our 
number of journeys 1s greater, and 
include fares of a y,@ penny, 
twopence, and threepence, as well 
as those of fourpence and upwards ; 
and there is a greater condensation 
of two Innds of traffic—up from 
London Bridge to Westmunster, and 
a dozen other places; and down 
from London Bridge to Greenwich, 
and so forth. Look at the piers 
just above bridge on the Oity ade 
of the water, and the gangways and 
dumb barges in connexion with 
them. What a hving stream is 
there! The ‘ ? comes in 
and deposits its loal; and before 
this 1s finished, the cry of ‘Stop 
her, tells that ‘Waterman No. 4’ 
18 coming m; though why a water- 
man should be called she and her, 
it 1s not our business to an And 
then the ‘Nymph,’ from east, 
draws up about the same time ag 

from the west. 


pretty 
ot fames of tho day. 
And if several other steamers are, 
not simply ‘looming in the dis- 
tance,’ but actually depositing thezr 
loads just at the same time, the 
scene is busy enough to i 
f sige Japp from the country,’ and 
even Londoners themselves. The 
en caren bla takes the ee ae 
of blue ow paper, mig 
a 4 yadge of physiognomy if 
he hiked. He could draw a distinc- 
tion between the ht ae who are 
awkward and fumbling in gettmg 
ready their tickets, and those who 
are prompt and ready; very likely 


Tie Living Stream at Lindon Bridgs. 


. ‘Mamma and the 
girls’ have not yet left home. The 
women of business, it is true, must 
and do bestir themselves early ; but, 
as measured by ‘bus and steamer 
travelling, they constitute but a 
small ratio to the throng of fathers, 
uncles, husbands, brothers, cousins, 
sweethearts, sons, and nephews. 
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SLIDING AT MONTMORENCI. 


6 -TJLOW is the Cone? ‘Any one 

H been to Montmorenci lately ?’ 

_ These questions, strange to Eng- 
lish ears, are to be heard 
bandied about at the begmnme of 
February at the pee ee of 
whatever regimen ppens to gar- 
ey Gale ne a eel 

y produce a proposa 
from some one to lend his hoves for 
a leader, if some one else will fur- 
nish a wheeler and sleigh, when the 
former obligingly offers to drive the 
latter over and have a look at tho 
place pro bono pubilico. 

We will suppose that, hke the 
majority of our readers, the gallant 
had not yet passed a winter 
m Quebec, and therefore were not 
conversant with all the amuse- 
ments to be denved from five 
feet of snow covenng the face 
of nature from}November to May. 
Of course, long before the first 
re lon eg ie ag 

upon the sleigh, robes, 

and bells, with which they were 
to provide themselves for their 
jomt benefit and that of them far 
fnends. Many had been the dis- 
cussions whether the ‘back robe’ 
should be black bearskin, wolf, fox, 
racoon, or wolverine; whether the 
slexgh should be a high one for tan- 
dem, or the more cosy, but less 
i ‘carole, im which a lazy 
man, with his nose just peermg 

above the robes, may allow his m- 
telhgent Canadian pony to steer 
him, not he it, along the track; 
whether the bells should be 2 ia 
Russe on an arch over the horse’s 
back, or, @ la Canadienne, hung 
round his neck. All these immpor- 
tant points, with the still more 1m- 
portant one of selecting their jomt 
property, the horse, had been amply 
discussed and settled whilst yet the 
autumnal fants were lingering on 


the maple. 

The ick sensations of the 
first sleigh-drive, with the penlous 
passage of, and upset, runaway and 
recovery, consequent u an* un- 
aluiful aadeavour to avoid carefully 
a large cihet, ar hole, formed in the 





age by a = softness iS the crust 
snow, and passage many vo- 
Ineles, mstead of boldly driving 
through it, and emerging as safely 
as a yacht mdes over a heavy roller ; 
the ternfic crash with which, in a 
perfectly helpless manner, you had 
‘slewed’ up against the forelegs of 
the Governor-General’s stately lead- 
er as you so very carefully (and 
fia Gunes plese at the ugly moa 

6 slippery piace & ugly id 
ing at St. Louis’ Gate, mstead of 
clearing His Excellency by cutting 
sharply across 1t as you should have 
done; the wreck, rum, and confu- 
sion of face consequent thereon 
witnessed, and apparently with but 
little commuseration, by the far ob- 
ject whom you intended to sohcit 
for your com on at the first 
meet of the Sleigh Club: all these 
httle sensations had been expe- 
menced with more or less enjoy- 
ment. 

To these had succeeded the skat- 
ing Rink, where you first saw and 
admired the very poetry of motion 
displayed by more than one far 
performer; and out of doors the 
charms of tobog gs had com- 
bmed exercise with pleasure to an 
extent before unknown, and still 
behind them all remamed one, as 
yet untasted, amusement so novel, 
so thnllmg, so apparently hazard- 
ous, and yet, when learnt, so safe 
and easy as to throw all others into 
the shade—I mean ‘shding at Mont-~ 
morenci.’ 

‘Shdimg at Montmorenci!’ I hear 
some fair reader exclaim; ‘what an 
exordium about shding! Does he 
think we want to hear of a lot of 
tomboys shdimg on a dad?’ Par- 
don me, mademoiselle, not for 
worlds would I ask you to conde- 
seend so far. Our shding at Mont- 
morenci (isn’t it a pretty name for a 
place?) is not conducted by means 
of hobnailed boots upon a duck 
pond. It is——but before I tell you 
what the sliding w, I thnk I 
better introduce you to Montmo- 
renci itself, and to do this properly, 
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and most extraordinary sighte im 
the world; and how 18 a pen like 
mine to do it? Like the distin- 
guished foreigner out hunting who, 
when asked by an indignant whip if 
he thought je could catch the fox, 
responded, ‘I do not know, mon 
ami, but I will try ’ so I will try. 
A tailor, on seeing Niagara, is said 


to have 
* made this note, 
* Lord, what a place to sponge a coat '’ 


Now, all I can say is that Montmo- 
renc1 would do quite as well, if not 
better, for this p The river, 
which has been forcing its way from 
the high lands to the north-east of 
Quebec, finds itself pent up m a 
rocky gorge suddenly terminating 
im a drop of two hundred feet, or 
about fifty feet higher than Niagara, 
over which it has to leap to jom the 
mighty St. Lawrence, and it knows 
no finmchmg—over it goes im one 
unbroken mass between the cliffs 
which stand on either side hke mant 
sentinels , and then the deep pool at 
iis foot spreads out into a large 
shallow basin, and nothing but the 
light bubbles of foam on its surface 
indicate the effort it has made to 
join the parent stream. 

From this plunge mses a dense 
mist, which, when the pool 1s frozen 
over, a8 1t always 1s in winter, with- 
in a few yards of the foot of the fall, 
collects on the frozen surface as 1t 
descends condensed, and gradually 
forms , two immense cones, one 
shaped lke a sugar-loaf, and gene- 
rally some hundred and fifty feet 
ingh; the other, shorter and flatter, 
more of an ant-h2ll shape, and about 
haif the height of the first These 
are called the ‘gentlemen’s’ and 
* ladies’ cones’ respectively. 

By dint of perseverance you ma- 
nage to climb to the top of either 
cone, and seating yourself upon an 
iron-shod ‘ traineau,’ or small sledge, 
you either guide yourself, or are 
guided, down the mclme at a per- 
fectly fearful pace This, then, 1s 
the ‘shdmg at Montmorenci’ of 
which we Pubs) ee ee ols 
Surpasses elighta of ‘ to in- 
ing as—what sont Se say ?—for 

e ladies, as a valse surpasses a 
polka—for the gentlemen, as a day 
with the Pytchley exceeds a run 
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with harriers. Such is our sub- 
And now suppose Brown and 
Jones have been over to the falls, 
and, having tried the cone, return, 
reporting it 1n good order; the first 
thing then to do 1s to call upon 
some benevolent chaperone—and m 
benevolence 1s strongly de- 
veloped in this long-suffering class 
of human beings—and mduce her to 
get up a sliding party at the earhest 
possible day. his done, and the 
time arnved, you pack mto your 
sleigh a jar of mulled claret wra 
ped m a blanket to preserve the 
warmth, and drive to the place of 
meeting There you offer the va- 
cant Pa by your side to some fair 
fnend, others do lhkewise, and 
then some half-dozen or more 
sleighs drive off for a day’s ‘sliding.’ 
Escaping the dangers of the narrow 
and tortuous streets which lead from 
the gates of Quebec to its suburbs, 
you drive over the long wooden 
bridge crossing the St Charles, and 
are soon in the open country be- 
yond, with the large church of 
Beaufort to guide you on your road, 
laned by the whitewashed cottages 
of the habitants, lookmg chill, and 
somewhat dirty externally when 
compared with the dazzling cover- 
ing of nature; though truly 1f you 
enter one of them you wijl find no 
lack of comfort or of cleanliness. 
Beauport » you are on the 
table-land from which the Montmo- 
renc: niver flows, and an almost 
tal ples road winding down its 
face leads to the inn at which you 
are to put up Now do unsiilful 
whips regret the rashness of 
g out m a tandem; those 
who drive a wonder if they 
will meet a wood sleigh at the hasty 
turn halfway down the hill; whilst 
the happy owner of a carole and 
rough Canadian pony coolly lets the 
animal follow one of the ve- 
hicles, assured that if +t doesn’t 
upset Ins won’t, whilst he can 
devote his energies to a last effort 
to persuade the lady by his side to 
trust herself to his guidance in 
first sentigple palin the ree However, 
dangers upsets in snow are 
seldom serious, and either with or 
without them onr pexty aasemblie 
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em 
those whom they wish should reach 
the bottom safely, and those whom 
they hke to see rolling down head 
over heels; at all events, it 1s 
cunous that such skilful shders 
should sometimes give one such 
awful purls! Arnved at the Falls 
you find the cones in capital order. 

here has been sliding enough to 
harden the snow on the sides, and 
no thaw and succeeding sharp frost 
to make it a sheet of ice. If the 
snow is soft, shding 1s not rapid 
enough —if ice, then it is rather 


dangerous, except first - rate 
shders. 
We find it all mght The ladies’ 


cone may be climbed easily, and the 
gentlemen’s by the aid of a tew steps 
cut in the sides And now com- 
mences the fun of the day. Trai- 
neatr after traineau is freighted and 
despatched from the ladies’ cone, 
some guided by the ladies them- 
selves, some under charge of a 
* gamin,’ some helplessly set agoing 
by rash young men making their 
first attempts The velocity with 
which you descend 1s much greater 
than m a toboggin—the principle of 
guiding the same, but a much 
lighter touch req . A few 
shdes at the ladies’ cone soon give 
confidence for an attempt at the 
greater one; and here I must con- 
fess that when I, for the first time, 
scrambled with hands and feet to 
the narrow ledge, some hundred 
and fifty feet above the plain below, 
and considerably steeper than the 

t of Gothic church-roofs, and 
looked down the road I had to go, I 
did rather wish I had not come— 
that wretched boy grinning at me, 
and informing me,in a mixture of 
Canadian and [Irish patois, that 
would start, and that he was to 


jump on behind and steer me, and 
that I had better be quick as some 
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one else was coming. If it had not 
been for ‘the credit of <a | 


think I would have sneaked 
again on hands ee eight 
ing up my courage I placed my long 
legs (I am mx foot ono in my stock- 
ings) carefully m front, with an in- 
junchon from my steerer on no 
account to let them touch the snow, 
and in another second felt myself 
rushing through the air as if I had 
been dropped from the top of a 
church steeple Of course I forgot 
all about my legs—who would not 
under the circumstances 9——and my 
heels, first one and then the other, 
caught the surface. Nothing but 
this was wanted to bring us all to 
gnef. Gamin went one way, trai- 
neau another, I a third, and all 
found ourselves together amidst an 
ng and, of course, deeply 
sympathizmng group of friends at 
the foot of the ladies’ cone. Still, I 
do not see why sympathy need have 
been expressed un such shouts of 
laughter. I was rather sore both 
= se and. sit I would heave 
cked ‘ gamin,’ who was grimacing 
and sacréeing and  gesticulating, 
only I could not catch nm, and so 
Boswets the best thing to do was to 
jom the laugh, and try again. I 
forget exactly how many times I 
rolled the first day I remember 
distinctly the destruction of a bean- 
taful new pair of long and shiny 
boots from contact with the hard 
snow. My clothes suffered no less, 
and protected my poor body only in 
some shght degree; but—yes—but 
I learnt to slide alone! and ever 
from that day I was freed from the 
trammels of ‘gaminism;’ and when 
once learnt, how delightful and easy 
it was to rush, with the speed of an 
arrow from the bow, down the steep 
side of the great cone, and spin 
away a mile at least on the frozen 
river without a check! Then, too, 
was I trusted with the precious 
charge of some fair and adventurous 
Canadian, and we dashed down to 
gether, to the envy and admiration 
of less skilful sliders. 

And now the lengthening sha- 
dows warn us that winter days axe 
short. Sliding 1s stopped; buffalo 
robes over the anow; the 
hot and saniwiches produced, 
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and after a hearty and hasty lunch 
we re-embark in our several sleighs 
for home. 

The steep hill 1s mounted in spite 
of the perversity of certain tandem 
leaders, who will turn round at the 
narrowest and steepest , and 
from the summit Quebec, with its 
tanned roofs and spires, glitters in 
the setting sunlight hke burn- 
ished gold. The bells of many a 
habitant, returmng with his empty 
sleigh at foll trot from market, en- 
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liven Bio way; and tired Bic oe 
you your companion may 
you still seem to think that a Bed 
dinner will enable you both to find 
sufficient energy for the quiet dance 
which that ever-to- be- admired, 
though ~ 80 - often - aistacsainaty - 
ken -of -towards -two -o’clock -in- 
e-morning cha ne, has been 


kind enough to you to enjoy as 
@ wind-up to a day’s ‘sliding at 
Montmorenci.’ 


P. L. 
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AT BAY. 


Nor long after the moon had gone 
down behind the pale banks of 
cloud, Percy iay in the arm-chair 
by his dressing-room fire. The 
candies on the mantel flared a 
sickly yellow in the gray hght that 
entered by the baleony door, which 
he had thrown open to cool his 
fevensh blood, overheated by wine 
and other exciting causes. He 1s 
dozing now, muttermg m an un- 
easy slumber, calling strange names, 
now in a threatenmg, and now in 
@ coaxing tone. And agai he sinks 
into a deeper sleep. 
He is wakened up by a noise, the 
ing of ivy at the balcony door. 
Half awake, he 1s conscious of some 
one comme into the room—some 
one in white with dark hair lymg 
on her shoulders, and e@ bright 
eyes fixed on his face. nly half 
VOL. I1t.—Mo. XL 


roused, in a kind of frightened 
stupor, he stared at the apparition. 
The figure came nearer, and said, 
‘ Leonard |’ 

He tried to rouse Ins intelligence, 
but he was stupefied by wine. It 
seemed that the voice was familar 
ee mea he person to oe e 

onged; for, atter struggli 
sit up and look at her, he said 
thickly, but readily . 

t do you want, Eleanor?’ 

The girl (for she looked only a 
girl) gazed at him with supreme 


“You are drunk, Leonard, but 
you must try and understand what 


per on the proper finger. ‘ 
you know that? You are “Lae. 
Q 
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n&rdo” no longer. That was 
pretty, romantic story mvented to 
so ape did not expect 

‘i suppose you no 
that the Garvie wife of the painter, 
Leonardo Rosselli, would come 
troubling you to your great home 
of Ravelstock, and forbiddmg the 
banns between you and your new 
bride? ‘Well!’ she went on, draw- 
ing back from him a hittle, not liking 
the ugly flare im his eyes, i have 
come though, to explam to you, 
that no feeling for you, no sickly 
sentimental memory of what I once 
felt for you, shall keep me from 
doing justice, and saving the inno- 
cent from misery. 

‘I do not pretend to care about 
you now. That 1s dead and buned ; 
hke your old false name, and your 
old snuiles I want nothing from 
you. I can support myself. I 
never should have come near you, 
had your wickedness rested satisfied 
with what had been done already, 
without hunting out a new victim, 
a fresh, sweet young victim like 
Gwendalne Lasle Yes, my lord,’ 
she said, drawing herself up and 
confronting him unfiinchmgly as 
he stood glarmg angrily at her, 
‘frown if youwl Iam not afraid, 
but mark me, J will prevent the 
marriage ’ 

The stupid angry scowl dropped 
down from his brows mto an ex- 
pression of slavish des He sat 
down again and whimpered maudhn 
appeals to her pity. The proud, 
talented, fascinating Lord Ravel- 
stock whimpered | at in the oar 
mormng hght, mttmg oppost 
that hazel-eyed woman. 

And what did she do? She who 
called herself his wife? At the 
first softened accent, miserable and. 
unmanly as it was, a quiver of 
grief passed over her face, and she 
sank upon the floor, burying her 
face m her hands. Then raismg it 
up again, wet with tears, and flushed 
With the passionate repression of 
Rorrow, she crept to his knees, and 
looked up to him, saying: 

*‘ Leonardo, I do love rou. Do 
bia I Roalstg it will not die. Oh! 
TS promise me that you 

will not do this thing. If you 
cannot love me again, if I am in 
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your way, I will go, = pai 
claim from you 


only 
Lavre you will ok ate Saar soul 
bbe this crime. Only say y diat yon 
a ee ees 
But her humility only roused his 
Savage rage, cowed before by her 
ae alge -aniigee He got Ss hari 
ung her from him roughly, wi 
such cofrse drunken spas eat 
not be set down here. 
She stood up agam, and all the 
softness vanished from her white 


‘I will plead no more, she said. 
‘I am gomeg, but recollect my 
words. I can prove our marriage ; 
and if you do not repent in time, 
if you attempt to enter into this 
second one, I will prevent 1t.’ 

She went out of the balcony door 
as she had come, and the ivy rustled 
again as her white skirt swept 
it. Lord Ravelstock s to 
the window, but she was not to 
be seen He found his bed with 
some difficulty, and slept heavily 
till the sun was shining broadly 
into his room as if shimes at eleven 
o’clock m the day. 

Not tall he had nearly dressed, did 
Ins memory furnish him with any 
refiechon from the scene of the 
mght before. At last, when the 
recollection did fiash upon him, it 
turned him pale, and he stood for 
half an hour in the middle of ns 
dressing-room floor, reviewing every 
word and look as it recurred to 
him. Could 1t have been a dream? 
was the question rational thought 
put to imagmation. <A dream in- 
duced by conscience and the uneasy 
fancies with which the wine had 
crowded Ins bram And yet no; 
he could not make up his mind that 
such was the case Surely Sa ean 
was ever so clear and perfect. He 
was half-crazed with doubts and 
conjectures. How could it be? 
And yet such an occurrence as this 
visit was to be feared. 

At breakfast-time my lord ars 
was sudden and absent in 
manner; and Gwendaline’s Pcie 
filed with tears at an aznonnece- 
ment which he made soon after, 
that he must ride to the village on 
business. 


It had set in a dreary, wet day, 


Ai Bay. 


the first for how long! Gwenda- 
line thought might have 
been done towards hing the 
painting, or that, if indisposed for 
such work, Percy would have passed 
the time for them pleasantly while 
they worked, by reading aloud. 
It was so sudden; so very awkward 
to have to mde so far on such a 
day; he would be wet, perhaps get 
cold, fever—it might cost him his 
life. And the pretty bmde-elect 
appealed to Mrs Grey’s judgment 
1f my lord Percy were not the 
most obstinate of men. And Mrs. 
Grey snuled and bent more closely 
over her embroidery. 

He left at once, and did not re- 
turn tall dusk. Heaven knows to 
how many places he had ridden in 
the meantime, and what inquires 
he had made, skilful inquires, but 
without procuring any information 
regarding any woman, young or 
old, supposed to have lately taken 
up a residence in the newhbour- 
hood. Wet and splashed, Percy 
rode home after his fruitless day’s 
work. He switched the mud off 
his boots with Ins ridmg-whip, and 
slackened his horse’s pace even in the 
rain to meditate on the likelhoods 
of the present bewildering case. 
If she really came, she did not come 
far. She wore a white gown, and 
no out-door dress over it. Her hair 
was loose. Faugh! 1t must have 
been a dream. 

‘And a pretty fool I am, scounng 
the country in search of a woman 
who must be at this moment hun- 
dreds of miles off. Whether or not, 
I will do nothmg more. I am only 
laying my conduct open to remark, 
riding about in this fashion, making 
such mquuiries, when I should be 
laying the attentive lover at home 
Drea or reality, I will thnk no 
more about 11.’ 

Meanwhile, at Ravelstock, the 


vexed at Percy's absence. 
Grey had her (of late) customary 
Beadacka: sae gece, Morag Ode mo 
only undam spiry three. 
OO ea Ciciating. ale 

ened Mrs. Grey with a visit to the 
doctor, and repeatedly avowed her 
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pleasant evening, such a pleasan 
evening on Percy’s return. And 
still the rain fell and fell, and ooca- 
ot of wind tite t round 

e castle, making poor little Gwen- 
daline shiver, and declare it would 
500n be winter. 

But when the dusk came, bring- 
ing horse’s feet to the gzavel, the 
sunny girl’s good tem came 
back, as the Apnl light doods from 
behind a cloud. Percy, having 
thrown care to the winds, came m 
looking as gay as ever Hus busi- 
ness had been all satisfactonly 
settled, he was sorry they had had 
a dull day. What should they do 
to make up for 1t? Sing, chat, 
read, play chess? The latter waa 
chosen by Gwendaline for an hour’s 
pastime My lady, bmsk all day, 
now felt fatague, and slumbered on 
her couch. ire. Grey sat, resting 
her head on her hand, and looking 
into the fire, lstenmg the while to 
the rattle of the chessmen. 

‘Checkmate!’ cned Percy, and 
Gwendalhne shrugged her shoulders, 
and rose from her seat. ‘ Play a 
game with Mrs. Grey, do,’ she said. 
‘I’m so tired, and I should hke to 
watch you.’ 

She threw herself on a sofa, and 
her white eyelids drooped. he 
was sleepy. 

Percy said, ‘As you will,’ and 

to settle the men in their 
agi Mrs Grey moved reluctant- 
y to the chess-table, and sat down. 

‘Don’t you know the game?’ 
said my lord. ‘ King and queen 
in the middle; your bishop’s in th’ 
wrong place. Will you move first?’ 

Mrs. Grey seemed unusually awk- 
ward and nervous. Very awkward, 
for she knocked down several men 
with her sleeve, and picked up a 
pawn with her left hand. 

My lord’s eyes were on the board, 
The small s hand, with ita 
mng and brillant keeper, movevl 
under his glance, and dropped. 
the piece he held with a 
which drove the blood from his 
laps and face. 

Mrs. Grey started at the sudden 
movement, and loaked up. Thetr. 
eyes met, in a look so long, 
seemed as if neither had the power 

Q 2 
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fo end it. My lord’s face grew 
every moment more darkand colour- 
leas, and his gaze poured a whole 
ocean of deadly meaning into the 
hazel eyes of the gray woman who 
sat trembling, but unflinching, be- 
fore him 

Gwendaline opened her eyes, and 
asked why they did not go on with 
the game. Percy swept down the 
men, declared he was tared, put his 
hands into his pockets, and stalked 
to the other end of the room. 
Gwendaline opened her blue eyes 
still wider at his rudeness, and 
called him a bear, whereupon he 
apolomzed for his want of polite- 
ness, and sat down beside her 

Half an hour afterwards, Mrs. 
Grey folded up her perpetual em- 
broidery, and went to a distant 
table to fetch her work-basket be- 
fore retiring for the meght My 
lord, sauntenng about the room, 
waiting for supper, bent down to 
exAmMIne an ornament on the table, 
and a creeping whisper found the 
gray woman’s cars— J Anow you’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
WITHER ? 


Twelve o'clock struck by tho 
castle clock, and the window of the 
chintz chamber stood open. The 
rain had ceased since nightfall; and 
now that solemn moon sailed trium- 
phantly above the ocean, making 
the near trees look low and black 
beneath 1t. The air was unusually 
sill and clear, after the day’s tem- 
pest. The fowimg tide heaved and 
welled about the dark rocks, swollen 
by the rams; through the open 
window ita low surging could be 
heard. <A hazy radiance scemed 
blurred over the dim moor, and at 
times the eene plait of a curlew 
floated up from its shadows like a 
stray echo from the land of spirita. 

The gray woman set wniimg at 
a table in shelter from the wmdow. 
Her candle fluttered shghtly as the 
air reached the corner where rt 
stood, and its hbght streamed with 
& yellow flare over the paper under 
the writers hand. The mk ghs- 
tened gumck and dried, and page 
after page was turned, while the 
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Faster 
wrote. It was the history of a lie. 
It was a letter from one who had 
been wedded and deserted to one 
who had heaped cowardly injuries 
on the writer It told over a story 
which was well known to him. for 
whose eyes it was in how 
a@ young girl, dehcately cared ‘tor m 
childhood, spent her early youth 
im a dire struggle with poverty. 
How she toiled and prayed and 
dreamed that better times might 
come for her and her sick father. 

‘ Leonard!’ 16 said; ‘do you re- 
member the day you met me in 
Kensington? I had sat up anee 
to fimsh needlework, and I 
taken 1t home. I had been iid to to 
call agaan for the money. I hun- 
gered for that money to buy wme 
for my father You stopped me. 
Oh, Leonard! you had a kind, word 
for me then You bade me come 
with you, and I should have money. 
I followed you I would have fol- 
lowed you to the world’s end I 
trusted your eye, and I trusted your 
voice Day after day I went to you, 

And 


Oh! I was so happy! 
! Leonard, have you for- 
gotten the day when you took my 
hand and said “ Will you let me 
put a mng on this little finger? 
‘Will you be a poor paimter’s wife ?” 
And I said I would. If you had 
been a beggar, I would have Pe 
my hair under your feet. 
have you forgotten how happy sone 
d words made my r father’s 
deathbed, and how he died at 
when he saw my hand in yours ¥ 
‘ And oh, Leonard! have you for- 
gotten the happy tame at the quict 
miorigen when gor you lay on the beach 
on my gown, mui 
road Sica to me all the 


Whither ? 


a 


had been thrown out of my mtua- 
tiem of teacher. I had been ill. I 
Tat dees Tdi 


mother’s ad ent. 

i otha it. din- 
gruised myse y because she 
i bere an elderly person. I could 
let the chance of bread escape 
me, the chance of sure, daily bread, 
@ quiet home, a retreat from the 
world. I came, I did my best to 
please. Isucceeded ; I made myself 
necessary ; I endeared myself to her 
¥ said, “I have found a haven, I need 
not wander any more” I believed 
I should never trouble you again. 

‘ Your picture first revealed your 
secret to me. Then I should have 
fled from your path, only for your 
 Schaga soul’s sake You shall not 

ve your hfe in sin, Leonard, while 
I can prevent it. I have witnesses 
to prove our marrage But do not 
drive me to tins alternative. Hard 
aa 1f seems, renounce this poor girl 
She 189 young—she may sthll be 
bappy. Go abroad—do what you 

1; I will not cross your path Tf 
do not covet your rank Tdo not 
ask to be acknowledged your wife, 
since you have ceased to love me 

“Do as I have suggested, and Y’ll 
make an excuse to leave the castle 
at once. Oh! Leonard, for your 
soul’s sake ’——— 


So the gray woman wrote, with a 
lingermg hope. Ah! but the gray 
woman did not know about the 
debts, and the thirty thousand 

ands. 

‘Oh! 


There came a tap at the door. 
The soul, recalled from its 
sionate commune with the absent, 
was startled back to consciousness 
of the dead hour of might, of the 
gilent chamber, and the candle 
flaring in the chil breeze creeping 
through the open window. Awake, 
y, vividly wakeful in the slcep- 
ing house, the gray woman reahzed 
her own presence, and sat hstening. 
in the came; she arose, and 
went to the ; 
In the visible darkness of the 
, she saw as figure with a 
to ita lip—e figure that her 
recognized. 


Leonard, for your soul’s 


heart It beckoned her 
em. 


She gave a hasty look 
as if she would extinguish 
candle, perhaps lock up her 
from the risk of chance eyes; but a 
hand was stretched forth 
drew her acrosa the threshold from 
the room. The figure ead, ‘ ly 
and she want. ad not the letter 
said, ‘I would follow you to the 
world’s end ?’ 

Ay, to the world’s end, or to 
hfe’s end, which 1s the same thing 
to any separate umt of us of crea- 
faon. Down the stairs 
after his feet, with a deep stren. 
lying hke steel at the bottom of 
heart for what might be to come, 
but trembling with a hope that in 
some way the torture of suspense 
endured for months would end with 
this sought interview. 

Down stairs, past doors of rooms 
with sleeping inmates, past closed 
doors of empty rooms, once tenanted, 
but over whose threshold the dead 
had gone Past the tacking clock 
on the staircase, whose ‘ beat, beat’ 
had told out the measure of the 
lives of many generations under that 
root Past the wide doors of the 
chambers where the revelry had been 
so late Following, trusting, fear- 
ing, yet hoping, the woman went. 

Great heaven! would nothing 
stop her? The fi in the cor- 
ndors stretched thar winte arms 
towards her A star rail caught 
her dress and held her, tall her 1m- 
patent hand set her feet free again. 
On she went, the shadows were 
thick in the house, and she could 
not see his face. Even at the stazr- 
foot she had yet been im time, but 
she did not see his face. They 

through the great hall, and 
out from the gloom of its carven 
pnde mto the white moonlight—the 
calm, sinless moonhght, under which 
all 1s spiritual and pure, and no 
unruly thought should lve. 


fe 


CHAPTER XII. 

UNDER THE MOON. 
Gwendaline sat up m her bed in 

i She had been dscam- 
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tween the leaves of Percy’s port- 
folio, down in the studio. She had 
fancied that a shght figure in white 
came to her bedside h the 
moonlight, and stood looking at her, 
with a sweet, sad countenance The 
face was the face of the sketch; the 
hasr lay so on the shoulders, and 
the mouth and eyes were the same. 
Wakening, Gwendaline sat up, but 
the white, slender figure faded away 
in the quivering wreaths of moon- 
light, the face grew shadowy and 
indistinct, its hues and outbnes 
died out unto the neutral colour of 
the air, and the vision was gone 

Gwendahne was not frightened. 
It had been a sweet dream She 
recalled the face, the figure, the 
attitude. She could have loved— 
o1! so loved—a sister who had 
looked hke that ‘Ah! I never 
had a sister, thought the mirl, ‘ but 
I have Percy, and he 1s enough [f 
used to wish for a sister I don’t 
care so much now But I love that 
face. I will ask him to give me the 
sketch I should lke to dream that 

again,’ 

And then she thought of the poor 
model who had sat for the drawing, 
and resolved to ask Percy about her; 
perhaps find her out, and do her 
some good. She was a large- 
hearted, romantic little creature, 
childish as yet, this Gwendaline 

She lay with her face to the moon- 
light, and her hand on the coverlet, 
she closed her eyes, opened them 
again, and dropprd the hds once 
more, almost shding from waking 
dreams to sleeping ones, when she 
heard a noise 

A slight sound, hke the opening 
of a door, and the stealthy tread of a 
foot on the passage. How fear 
rus im on our calmest, most de- 
lhaious thoughts, like a hawk among 
doves. Gwendalne sat up, and 
gazed at her chamber door, with 
both hands pressed to her side, as if 
to keep the flying heart within the 
trembling frame. 

What a ternble thing fear is, that 
comes On Us SO unawares, and sways 
us with such an unearthly power. 
‘We are resting, we are happy, and 
full of bright fancies; a moment, 
and we are stricken with a freezing 
cinll, wo are shaken with pam. Bat 


thia minute it was pleasant to be 
alone in the quiet room, resting on 
the cool pillow, dreaming over to 
ourselves our hfe’s happiest dreams. 
And now in a breath 1t 1s horror to 
feel no living presence but our own. 
The air is thick with mystery, our 
ears are filled with hisses, we seem 
encompassed by the shades of death. 
Our own breathing, our own touch, 
our own consciousness terrifies us. 
We long for annihilation, and per- 
haps we find it for a time m & 
swoon Gwendalne did not famt. 
She sat for a long tame staring at 
her door, and then as the mimutes— 
lke hours to her—went by, and no 
noise came again, she breathed more 
freely, her throbbed less 
wildly, the thick air seemed purified, 
the spell of terror gave way. 

It must have been fancy. One of 
those shocks which come so often 
between waking and sleeping, just 
after we have passed, as it were, the 
veige of the land of sleep, when our 
feet seem to stumble, and we fall 
back on the waking world with a 
rebound which shakes all our sys~ 
tem We imagine we have fallen 
down a@ precipice, and recognize with 
astonishment the bed under our 
lambs. We were cantering on @ 
Spirited horse, when he suddenly 
flung us, and again we are 
at the soft support bearing us up. 
‘It was tancy,’ said Gwendaline, ‘ or 
could it have been Mrs Grey walk- 
ing in her sleep”? She had heard 
Lady Ravelstock quiz her companion 
for havmg done so once. How 
readily small things come up in our 
minds when we are anxious to find 
out a ‘reason why’ Be it as it 
might, the shock had made Gwenda- 
Ime nervous, and she got up, not 
bccn trembling, and bolted her 

oor. 

Coming back to her bed, she 
paused at the window. The glor- 
ous moonhght—so trangwml, so 
soothing—hke the white wings of a 
mighty angel brooding over the 
world, banished all lmgermeg fear, 
and she stood, like Evangeline, 

‘ With naked snow-white feet ou the gleaming 
oor of her chamber,’ 
to drink one draught of the night's 
and beaar 


ee ee ee i de 


‘view was to be seen from the win- 
dow. The same ghstening stretch 
of ocean, with the black Ratton of 
rocks thrown up against 1t,—the 

same heavy pax of moor, blurred 
dim with the overhanging radiance. 
The trees spread there lacework 
between Gwendaline and the solemn 
moon, and the hght fell mm silver 
levels upon the invisible green of 
the sward, and the formal intersec- 
tions of the gravelled paths under 
the window. 

As she watched, two shadows 
sprang op silently on the white 
gravel. ‘They moved swiftly out 
from the shelter of the house. 
Again that fear flew to Gwenda- 
line’s throat, and almost strangled 
her. But fear was lost nm wonder, 
and wonder merged in a vague sense 
of cunosity and apprehension, as the 
figures faced the moon, and she 
fancied she recognized. them 

They passed under the shaduw of 
the bee : trees, across the sward, 
out of nS Still the girl lngered 
by the dow, lost im wonder By- 

and-~-by she beheld the figures again, 
moving together in the distance, 
ahd then once more the shadows 
swallowed them Suddenly, while 
her eyes rested on the shinmg sea, 
two emali black shapes started up 
on the rocks, and stood sharply 
defined, even so far away, against 
the moonlit water. Gwendalme 
leaned from the window, and 
watched them eagerly, with a sick 
bewildered suspense that did not 
altogether spring from curiosity. 
She saw them standing together, 
quietly at first, then separating and 
geshculatng hke the shadows 
thrown by a magic lantern. They 
went through a strange pantomime: 
one figure—the smaller—seemed to 
drop low before the other, then mse 
and move away. Then again it 
drew near, and then suddenly and 
swiftly it vamushed, and the taller 

remained. 


¢wendaline’s eyes were strained 
for the return of that tiny black 
shape, but to no it did 
not appear again. d then the 
solitary figure moved slowly away, 
down among the rocks, and was lost 
im the shadows. 


perplexing 
thoughts troubled her. Could her 
eves have been deceived? Could 
she have been mustaken ? No; she 
had seen two figures, and, strangest 
of all, they had had the appearance 
of Percy and Mrs. Grey Why 
should either leave thar rooms at 
such an hour? Why should they 
be together—they who scarcely ever 
addressed one another, scarcely 
knew one another? Why should 
they go to the rocks, and why should 
one return sione? Why should 
Mrs Grey suddenly disappear ? 
Inable to go to sleep, bah ie 
herself in her dressmg-gown, and 
ventured to open her door. 


upon the she hurried along, 
tall her ae used before Percy’s 
room oor was open. She 


looked Tithe bed was untouched. 
The place was empty 

She sat down upon a chair by the 
open door, feeling almost ahd ger ti 
by amazement and alarm. 
remained so for some time, ane 
vaguely at the moonhght and the 
shadows, with no purpose, no settled 
thought filimg her mind, only con- 
scious of the exstence of a strange, 
unreal state of things. 

She went into Mrs. Grey’s room. 
The open window, the fluttermg 
writing paper on the table, the pen 
still wet with ink, the candle gutter- 
ing down in the socket,—all these 
signs that the room had lately hal 
a wakeful tenant struck the intruder 
strangely. She came and sat in the 
chair, which had been driven back 
a little as its last occupant had nsen 
from the table She seated herself 
with a kind of feeling that she might 
thus more easily the motives 
of the person who so lately been 
in her place. 

She had not sat there long when 
her eye, wandering over the table 
and its hitter, caught a familiar 
name on the open paper—her own 
name A moment ago, and she 
would have shrunk from reading. 


from the paper. An abyss yawned 
at her feet 
The letter was now handled 
eagerly, and every word devoured 
Roni the beginning to the end. 
Little the girl thought whether she 
had a nght to read or not She 
flung the paper from her when the 
broken sentence pointed to the 
moment when the writer had been 
called away She threw it angnly 
from her, and burst into @ passion 
of tears. 


CHAPTER XITl. 
AOCLDENTAL DEATH.‘ 


Two o’elock struck by the great 
clock on the staircasc Gwendalime 
was cold and stiff with the chill air 
from the window, and her face was 
swollen with crying She bore her 
misfortune as an impetuous child 
bears a sore disappomtment and 
injury. Her heart was bursting 
with resentment, musery weighed 
down her head ‘and gave her a 
strangling sensation at the throat, 
while the tears fell hke a thunder- 
shower over her hands 

She waited for the gray woman’s 
return. She would tel] her she had 
read her hateful letter, reproach her 
with not havmg revealed herself 
before and averted all the musery. 
Then she would go to her own 
room and make mstant preparations 
for de . She would quit 
Ravelstock before breakfast time, 
only leaymg a cold and cutting 
note of farewell to Percy Her 
father should take her abroad again 
She would show Lord Ravelstock 
that she did not care for him so 
much as he thought; she would 
punish him well for his wickedness. 

So the fiery little girl planned in 
her anger, believing that she would 
soon get over her disappomtment 
when she had signally chastised 
those who had caused it. Her pas- 
rion would not let tay oe for Rw 
poor young wife w BO g£ 
suffered and endured in silence. 

But the gray woman was long in 
returning, and Gwendaline, shiver- 
ing with cold, almost gave up her 
resolve to await her coming. Al- 
most, for a minute, and then shoe 
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of lessening the cold. She feared to 
make a noise ore the window. 
Mrs. Grey’s bed amoothly 
spread; no one had been in it that 
night. Gwendaline sprang into it, 
and covered her trembling lmbe, 
trying to keep down the cough 
Ghiakt at intervals rose in her chest 
and shook her slight frame. 

Sobbing and shuddenng she laid 
her head on the pullow, and soon 
fell into an uneasy sleep, from which 
she was roused by a shght sound in 
the passage. She started hurriedly 
from the bed, and crept out of the 
room FPercy’s door was shut. 

He had then returned, but still no 
Mrs. Grey Gwendalme looked from 
the window, and lngered half an 
hour longer in the chintz chamber ; 
and then, when dawn was brealang 
and the gray woman had not re- 
turned, she stole wearily to her own 
room and fell asleep. 

In the morning Lady Ravelstock 
waited long in the breakfast-room 
alone No one appeared to share 
the meal with her She wondered 
most at Mrs Grey’s absence, who 
always arrived from her morning 
walk punctually, to the mumute. 
She mquired of the servants at what 
hour Mrs. Grey had left the house. 
No one had seen her that morning. 
Lady Ravelstock sought her room 
and found it deserted. She then 
said ‘she must have gone out,’ 
and went on to Gwendaline’s cham- 


ber 

She found the girl tossing and 
moaning m her cena and ees 
she suffered from bad 
awoke her But Gwendaline priest 
at her with heavy red cyes, and 
turned shuddermg from her. 

Poor Lady Ravelstock was dis- 
tressed. The dear child mmat be 
ili, somethmg must be done. She 


wiolently and i Henibed 
face in the bedclothes. 

It was now neariy twelve 
im the day. My lady beurried to her 


wendahne ocon- 
tinued ill all day. My lady did not 
leave her sade. 

Towards evening the doctor came, 
said she had caught a severe cold, 
was threatened with fever, and 
ordered her to be kept very quiet. 
All the day, while Lady Ravelstock 
sat there, the pahent never spoke, 
except to aak the constantly repeated 
question — ‘ Has Grey come 
bask ?’ 

* No, my love,’ was still the an- 
swer; ‘not yet. You know she 
walked in her sleep. We fcar she 
has got out of the castle and wan- 
dered very far away. But I trust 

we shall soon hear of her. Don’t 
timk about 1t.’ 

And Gwendaline only moaned at 
these words, and turned her head 

from the hght. 

‘She walked m her sleep. We 
kept fan Sone 2 ted yo the 

re e pom e 
toaned ‘hed hers Gwendahua had 
ete and strove to assure herself 
and. others that the missing woman 
had risen, had dressed in her sleep 
as she had heard that sleep-walkers 
often do, and contrived to escape 
from the castle. ‘ She — be 
ashamed of it,’ said my lady, ‘ and 
Eek; but feel xt unpleasant to come 

t+ we shall soon hear.’ 
She had despatched her son to 
inquiries, and Percy was 
araent all day, only returmmg with 
evening, no news. Then 
uncieed was y Ravelstock alarmed, 
and the servants gossiped among 
themselves and surmused a thousand 
gs aero possible and impossible. 

That night wore on. My lady 

‘watched long, and still Gwendahne’s 


mek ¥ 
back ?’ And still the answer had to 
be gi DM aah dated 
ee ee 
iS ar bw ww Gwendalme did ; and 
she, hearing his voice, wailed out, 
‘Send him away ! send him away !’ 
and covered her eyes. And Lady 
Raveletoek whispered with tears on 


M ie 
day without enn or rain. Gwen- 
e better, no the dootor 


Lady Ravelstock sat at the window, 
looking out. ee * eyes 


by 

ple, coming tlewly towards the 
10llse, seeming to carry some heavy 
weight upon ther shoulders. Ag 
they drew nearer, her face changed, 
she shfled a cry with a 
sank hack faintly in her seat. 

‘ What 18 1t?’ cmed Gwendaline 


§ 

But Gwendaline raised her head 
on her hand and gazed at her. ‘ Is 
it Mrs. Grey?’ she asked. 

Lady Ravelstock, trembling from 
head to foot, tried to evade the 
question ; but 1t was ted. ‘Is 
it Mrs Grey, drowned ‘ 

Lady Ravelstock went to the bed- 
side and laid the girl’s head upon 
the nllow 

ell me,’ said Gwendaline; ‘ you 
may as well tell me Did you not 
see Mrs Grey’s drowned corpse 
carried up to the house? I have 
dreamed of 1t so often.’ 

‘I fear something has ned, 
my darling ; but he still, and do not 
think about 1t. Don’t thmk about 
it,’ murmured ee Lady Ravel- 
stock, while the dropped over 
her face. 

Then Gwendalne turned again to 
the wall, so quietly, Lady Ravelstock 
wondered at her; and, she 
remained still, stole down stairs to 
learn something of the strange sight 
she had seen. 

The doctor met her on the stain 
and led her into a room. ‘ My 


be an inquest i 2 

‘ She walked in her , sobbed 
poor Lady Ravelstock, to 
s hand; ‘° she im 
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is probable that sho wandered down 
to the shore and fell from the rocks, 
or was carried out by the tade.’ 

At the doctor’s earnest request 
my lady went to her own room, 4 
nurse having arrived to take care of 
the invahd The poor wet corpse 
was laid 1n a dark room, and the 
door waslocked The doctor stuyed 
a great part of the day at the cas- 
tle getting information and talking 
to Lord Ravelstock, who was dread- 
fully shocked at the occurrence, and 
could not be induced to go and see 
the corpse 

Towards evening Lady Ravelstock 
was summoned to Gwendalmne’s 
room. The girl was now ina ragmg 
tever. She raved wildly. The first 
words which fell on Lady Ravel- 
ptock’s ear were so terrible that she 
sent the nurse away and took her 
place for the night 

Awful fancies, or else fnghtful 
revelations were muttered incessant- 
ly in the listener’s ear, and at last, 
in &@ moment of high excitement, a 
letter torn and crumpled was flung 
by the sufferer at the poor old 
woman who watched by her. 

A poor old woman she was now, 
with her son’s guilt lymg on an 
open page before her, knowing that 

t poor wet corpse in the dark 
room above was his wife Luasten- 
ing to the wild words that poured 
with merciless constancy from the 
sick girl’s mouth. God knew her 
thoughts as she sat with bowed 
head Jeammg against the bed, and 
hair that scemed whitenmg every 
hour. Ten years of ordinary trou- 
ble could not have aged my lady as 
that night aged her She appeared 
to the nurse who came at dawn a 
bent decrepit old woman, with 
sunken eyes and hollow cheeks, and 
hardly the shadow of a hkeness to 
the frank, lJond, self- complacent 
Lady Ravelstock, with her smilmg 
looks and her little black shinmg 
curls. 

From that night she watched the 
nurse jealously. She would 
admit her tothe room. She avoided 
hereon, waving him away when he 
came near her, and hurrying out of 
sight when she heard his step. 
‘With her gray kair brushed back 
under a lmen cap, anil wrapped m a 
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thick shawl, she sat morning and 
night by Gwendalme’s bedside. No 
entreaties of the nurse, no expos- 
tulations of the doctor, could move 
her from that seat. 

Qn the mght before the inquest, 
she left it of her own will for the 
only tame. All the castle was 
silent. She took a shaded light, as 
she had done on another night so 
long ago, and traversed the house 
alone. Passing her son’s room, she 
stopped and listened to his tread. 
He walked his room instead of sleep- 
ing Her head fell deyectedly on her 
breast, and she went on 

The key was im the door of the 
death-chamber She opened 1t and 
wentin ‘Thecorpse lay untouched, 
as they had been desired to leave 1% 
until after the inquest Lady Ra- 
velstock set down her hght and un- 
covered the face One could hardly 
guess now what colour 1t might 
have been, 1t was so wofully altered 
She raised a little the thick fold of 
gray hair which was fastened tightly 
on the head by the cap. Under it 
there lay a band of glossy black. 
Lady Ravelstock groaned and covered. 
it again with the disguise which the 
poor creature had in hfe preserved 
so steadfastly Then she replaced 
the covering upon the eyes that m 
death gazed with that hunted look 
which Lady Ravelstock had never 
detected m them before 

Next day the verdict was given, 
‘ Acaidental Death,’ and a modest 
funeral left Ravelstock soon after. 
There was much gossip among the 
servants and about the neighbour- 
hood, regarding my lIady’s strange 
whim of helpmg to dress the corpse 
herself. No other dare arrange the 
dead woman’s hair, or settle the 
folas of white about her head. And 
they said that she knssed the poor 
thing’s face,and would suffer no one 
to take the rmgs from her finger. 

There was also some talk about 
Lord Ravelstock’s looks ; 
but the gossips thought it only 
right that he should be in 
distress when Gwendaline’s hfe was 
in danger. 


Ravelstock ae tt ia. 


CHAPTER XIV. (anp Last). 
RAVELSTOUK AS IT Is. 


The crisis of the fever passed, and 
Gwendahne retreated from the dark 
threshold which she had seemed 
about to cross— slowly, and with 
uncertain feet that for long seemed 
every moment on the pomt of tot- 
tering back into the abyss. But at 
last the scale steadied, the balance 
was strack, life outweighed death. 

Tady Ravelstock sat by her bed- 
side and watched her recover. Gwen- 
dalne gazed with wonder on her 
dear old fmend’s changed counte- 
nance, and a conviction came upon 
her that she knew the worst She 
lifted the withered hand and kissed 
it reverently. 

But the caress was not returned. 
The softness was gone from Lady 
Ravelstock’s character She was 
now a stern, broken-down woman, 
whose only hope was to save her 
family name Only once was the 
past alluded to between them , once 
when the twilight emboldened 
(xwendaline to whisper her lnger- 


ing hope — 

‘She may have fallen by accident.’ 

But Lady Ravelstock only shook 
her head grimly. 

One evening, when the mvalid was 
able to st up at the fire and look out 
of the window at the stormy sea and 
the dreary moor, she said to her 
friend. .— 

‘Send him here.’ 

The eyes of the two women met, 
ond each unde the other. 
Lady Ravelstock said— 

‘You are not afraid ?’ 

ey ontne shuddered, and said, 
* No.’ 

Then Lady Ravelstock went away, 
and soon after Percy went into 
ee room and shut the 

oor. 

No one ever knew what passed 
between the two; but Percy came 
out with a white sullen face, and 
hastened to his own chamber. He 
only left it to make preperations for 
ius departure from  Ravelstock. 
They said he was going away on 
business, but he never ap <* Fes 
the country again. i 
absence was the condition of Gwen- 
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accel silence upon ali that she 
ew. 

Her father took her from Ravel- 
stock as soon as she was abie to 
travel. A sunny village in the south 
of France recerved her, and the warm 
climate did what 1t could to save her 
from consumption; but m_ vain. 
The grave closed over her ht 
head one year from the date of 
Grey’s death. 

After Lord Ravelstock’s hasty de- 
parture, after Gwendaline had left 
the castlo, my lady found herself 
once more in solitude at Ravelstock. 
A bleak solitude. The winter 
brought more troubles to her in her 
lonely room Those debts, which 
had once threatened to overwhelm 
Percy, now became known to her. 
My lady wrote to lawyers, and law- 
yers came down to Ravelstock. One 
piece of property was sold after an- 
other to save exposure, and at last it 
becamo necessary that the old estate 
and castle of Ravelstock must also 
be sacrificed 

Dreanly, but with a stern bravery, 
my lady gave her consent to the 
sale of her home. She chose a quiet 
retreat, and prepared to take pos- 
session of it But on the morning 
on which she was to leave Ravel- 
stock they found her sitting in her 
arm-chair by the window, with her 
hands folded together and her head 
against the sill, quite dead. She had 
been stricken by yais. 

Ravelstock was sold. Everything 
remains 1n it as 1t was. The pictures 
hang on the walls in the dim — 
lery, the river runs under the bay 
window,and the sea and moors have 
an unearthly ghmmer on clear nights, 
seen from the chintz chamber. The 
unfinished picture stands on the 
easel in the studio, and the dust lies 
thick on the leaves of the portfolio. 
The owner of Ravelstock seldom 
comes near it, for they tell ualy 
stories of the rooms bemg haunted 
The chintz chamber especially is 
sane’, = the caretakers describe 
the figure of a woman in gray which 
is seen passing in and out of tha 

: ighta. TI 
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HERALDIC STUDIOS ; 


Or, Mick4£rs. Golpe and GrifGin. 
*‘ Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms.’— Troilus and Cressida. 


i he has been remarked that one may 
form a very fair estumate of a 
man’s character and habits from the 
style of his watch, and, it may be 
added, of his ancestry by his coat 
armour, provided, however, we know 
haw he came by the latter. The 
armomal distinctions, however, of 
the present century present them- 
selves under so many anomalous 
conditions, that we fear were the 
shade of precise old Gwillim per- 
mutted to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, and ghde down Oxford Street 
or Piccadilly, 1t would certainly not 
repeat its visit in the face of such 
scandals as, ‘No fee for search,’ 
‘Name of county on/y required,’ 
‘Parties supphed with arms and 
crests at the shortest notice,’ and 
such-lke Perhaps, after all, the 
stately heralds of the seventeenth 
century were practically little more 
scrupulous m reahty than those 
self-constituted authorities of the 
present day 

In the time of Gwillim, we have 
read that ‘armiger’ was a title of 
some distinction, and a man did not 
lightly discuss such important mat- 
ters as the ancestral gules or azure, 
bend or fesse, and ‘as for any old 
gaffer of low degree presuming to 
intrude within the sacred pale, the 
idea was probably too absurd even 
to have been senously entertained, 
notwithstandmg certain dark hints, 
not very comphmentary to the an- 
cestry of some of the tac 
Stuart's favourites. Still, Wat and 
‘Tom, Hobbs and Judd, when they 
aspired to be ranked with the upper 
ten ‘thousand, very wisely—and the 
practice is still honoured im the ob- 
Servance—took umto themselves the 
patronymics of extinct nobie fanuhes, 
er such as were, though gentle, too 
poor to offer much vt nani te It 
was long before those days that ar- 
morial achievements had ceased to 
be conmdered as. property alienable 
by wiil. 
_ Another change, however, took 


re and on the day when ‘Old 
oll’ was enthroned by fellows lke 
Whalley and Viner, and an ‘ Other 
House’ was constituted, a severe 
blow was struck at the gentle 
science, albeit those sturdy Repub- 
licans, from Bradshaw downwards, 
were ever ready to attach ther seals 
of arms somewhat ostentataously to 
important documents, whereby they 
evinced the instinctive respect of 
their race for ancient institutions 
and time-honoured usages, however 
much their political career might 
have been at variance with sach 
tastes 

If ‘Democritus Junior’ lamented 
the mcrease of books, as tending to 
deprive the scholar of his hterary 
omniscience, the official herald of 
the nimeteenth century may now 
with better reason compiain that the 
press has been the means of depniv- 
ing him of much statute-made im- 
portance. The advertisement sheet 
of a morning paper will teach him 
as much, as he finds himself under- 
sold in his own market, where tre- 
foils and roses, bulls and lions, 
pigeons and eagles, and all the et 
cetexnas of ‘honourable ead ‘ 
are offered to the millon, at a y 
reduced price The constitutional 
herald may grumble, but scarcely 
ventures to test his means of legal 
redress against the bold and ple- 
beian innovators. True, the opposi- 
tion does not offer the genuine artucle, 
but to the vulgar eye 1t appears just 
as good. Without head or claws a 
Inte or a cat might ‘ pass muster’ at 
a Lord Mayor’s table 

Not the least curious considera- 
hon 1s the effect of modern ideas in 
ore Cena on of ppd eri 
precise and uncompromising of me- 
dissval social contrivances. 


small ere 
Victoria Park or St. John’s Wood, 
and offers them with besuming 
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gravity their choice of a crest stamp 
for linen, cards—social or business, 
and—irresiatible bait ant coat of 
arms, emblazoned in fall colours, 
for the small sum of five shillmgs, 
the same being available as a demgn 
over the porch of the Ehzabethan 
cottage, or on the embossed side of 
the family teapot. What is more— 
there 1s ‘no fee for search’ when 
‘the county is given.” Now it s0 
ha: that this search has on 
minds suburban a most m- 
finence—1t rmplies something lost, 
and attaches some importance to the 
transaction ; accordingly, 


ly, for one 
crown piece, or sixty posse stamps, 
the herakdic knot, with all 


Gordian 

its entangled bugbears of dates and 
domestic occurrences, such as bap- 
tisma, marmages, and burials, is at 
once severed by a bold stroke of 
harlequin’s lath, and forthwith issues 
@ sublime mystery, resplendent m 
gules and or—the veritable cvat 
armour of some hero of Agincourt— 
and Young Pimlico is a gentleman 
The unknown progenitor of the 
fifteenth century 1s now alluded to 
intamate friends with the 

sie of fallen greatness, and his sup- 
ints para tative prepares to 
strange mystery of his 

house to his heirs for ever In due 
course, Mr Mutton’s successors be- 
come De Mouton, and perhaps in- 
augurate a fleur-de-lys im the es- 
cutcheon on the brougham. Perhaps 
young De Mouton has been gifted 
with the ‘bump’ of causality, and 
considers it the aim and object of his 
existence to solve the problem of his 
ancestry. He consults the man of 
devices. The oracle 
response, but its tones are not so en- 
couraging. ‘The charge for a search 
at the British Museum, although 
unsuccessful, will be twenty guineas ’ 
The oracle well knows that its in- 
on cannot be obtamed from 

air majosties the outraged Kings 
of Arms, hence its mention of the 
national ‘reporitory of accessible in- 
formation—albeit difficult to the un- 
initiated, of approach—or, more sen- 
sibly, the man of oe saves ae 
by retiring m back s 

there to consult the sibyllime pages 
of ‘The General Armorie’ or more 
voluminous, but questionable, works 


on family history when the SPP 

of that flavors bt 

enjoys a Celtic patronymic 

18 then no need of Ot aoaeaienk re- 
ference to «The 


will suffice him; and thrice hap 
he, the Spplicant, should ne discover 
that he was ‘ Campo 
Bello,’ or a “Maw Fhiodbdhuidhe.” 
The ‘pedigree 18 sCOn made ont; 
there are about a dozen remote an- 
cestors before the ‘documentary’ 
perod, when suddenly a certain 
can MacFardle, Esq , appears as 
the maternal grandiather of t) os 
sent head of the family, 
in the parish of St Bers, nae 
about the close of last arid & The 
Anghased Celt now clothes himself 
in tweed, and assumes a a tie 
bonnet m place of his former Berlin 
worsted smoking-cap, and Ins child- 
ren take after him 

‘Why so many feathers?’ wo 
lately asked of a nursemaid in the 
south of England ‘Oh, sir,’ was 
the unhesitating reply, ‘ these are 2 
Scotch gentleman’s children ’ 

Not 1n vain then, secmmely, was 
the plumed Celt enshrined as the 
patron of snuff! 

But the new herald’s spell is not 
alone felt withm his immediate in- 
fluence , it ean the remotest 
colomes, and 1s readily recognized 
on the gaudy els of caneatlnritac 
sleighs, and the harness of Tasma- 
nian steeds This remarkable 1n- 
consistency in the mental Sonatas 
tion of a pre-eminently practical 
race, is cleverly taken advantage of; 
but, as the doctor 1s rarely his own 
physician, so likewise the new herald 
but seldom takes his own emblazoned 
nostrums 
The new heraldry, as we have 
said, has even penetrated the depths 
of Canadian forests, where Mr. 
Shanty, JP, formerly’ staff-sergeant 
at Quebec, ‘and sometime grocer, 
spirit dealer, and lumber merchant, 
sends home to the heraldic studio of 
‘Messrs. Golpe and Griff,’ for a 
eorrect drawmg of the beaver and 
maple leaf whic ee 
P Mesars. Golpe and 
im deference to the magisterial 
augment the Shanty arms with es an 
ermine spot, or some such pregnant 
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and eabalistic device, of which the 
ciever Miss Shanty proposes an ento- 
mological explanation, but which 
her father accepts with a mysterious 


confidence. 
But the rise of the Shanties is too 


much for the MacElks of Moose 
Lodge Old MacElk had himself 
been a haga or, a8 he preferred 
to say,a peltry merchant; and, re- 
solved not to be outdone by his 
neighbour, has a munx ted on 
his sleigh. The epidemic spreads, 
and larches, maples, black, red, and 
blue foxes, are called into requisition. 
The Shanties, however, having been 
first mn the field, submit to the as- 
sumption of the MacElks with 1l- 
disguised contempt, for what they 
term. the nouveaux riches, and, 1n the 
mahce of their hearts, produce the 
Shoreditch patent of arms, and so 
confound eir bewildered rivals. 
Old Shanty, 1t 18 now delicately 
hinted, ran away from his father— 
a cler — and enlhsted. The 
church has much to answer for, if 
we are to believe the rumours so 
often afloat in the ‘ national reforma- 
tory ’ of the army * 

The new system of heraldry has, 
we beheve, found considerable favour 
im India, where official m tes, 
already 10 possession of wealth and 

wer, require this mystic and sym- 

ical stumulus, 1n the task of found- 
ing Anglo-Indian houses, under cir- 
cumstances sufficieptly remote to 
enable them to escape the ndicule 
which it has pleased the rest of the 
world to attach to parvenus 

Nhe only colonies 1n which Messrs. 
Golpe and Griffin have not been 
favourably received, are probably 
the West India islands, where, as 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes, parish 
registers and intramural monuments 
have preserved some noble or his- 
torical surnames, which have had 
their influence m fostering an aristo- 
cratic sentament amongst the de- 
scendants of the earler colonists, 
many of whom even now have vague 
suspicions of their supposed family 
estates mn the mother country having 
been ahenated or escheated by un- 
principled Roundheads, while they, 
the umpoverished but true anstocracy 


* So called by the late Lord Herbert of 
a. 
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of England, are reduced to the cnl- 
belching sia ie = pimento, or o 
espers’ e for patronage 
the cotton market. These gentlemen 
of the old schoo! scorn the offers of 
Messrs. Golpe and Griffin, having 
themselves in the meantime adopted 
the arms of the supposed noble in- 
terlopers at home * 

The advantages of heraldic re- 
gistration being admitted, we would 
not altogether disparage the efforts 
of Messrs Golpe and Gniffin. If 
there were no pretentious persons, 
these heraldic studios would cease 
to exist. But, on the other hand, 
it may be asked, ‘ Why should they 
not exist”? Although there 1s some- 
thing repugnant in the idea of 
Spurious honours, and diplomas 
which are purchaseable, we should 
rather censure the customer than the 
dealer in such commodities There 
is deception everywhere—from Re- 
dan reputations to the disingenuous 
imitators of Lamb and Addison, in 
another field But Gnffin and Golpe 
are not simply purveyors of a 
spurious luxury, their imfluence is 
undoubtedly felt in art, m domestic 
architecture, Berlin worsted work, 
and perforated book-markers, and 
their fiat gives employment to the 
seal-engraver, die-sinker, and to the 
printer, nay, even to the long-haired 
gentry of Leicester Square, and stall 
more recently to the poor weavers of 
Coventry 

If Messrs Griffin and Golpe entice 
the worldly pilgrim wi the 
sphere of their gaudy enchantments, 
and turn their brams with the 
glamour of fictitious achievements 
and blazon, we should also bear in 
mind the hght employment which 
they are the means of affording to 
delicate fingers, which might other- 
wise be idle, and that they offer 2 
pleasant recreation to the man of 
busmess, who returns daily by the 
"bus, from some eastern terra incog- 
neta, and can afford to speculate on 
a future equipage of his own. At 
that moment‘ of weakness, the 
tempters step in; but in no malig- 
nant spit, and msinuate the use- 
leseness of even attempting to soften. 

* A planter im Jamaica was oy Nes haaat 
for using the arms of the Earl of Galloway 
some years ago. 
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Dragon,’ and their 
ters. At the same time they offer 
their emblazoned equivalent, at the 
cost of a week’s "bus fare, whereas, 
it is well known, the ‘ other partes’ 
would scarcely grant ordinary suble 
and argent, even at the pnce of the 
tailor’s ball of the whole family for a 
year. Can any one doubt the prac- 


tical advan offered by Griffin 
and Golpe ? e, it 1s scarcely the 
choice of Hercules, but its results 


are felt, in the unaltered comfort of 
our friend’s establishment, and then 
comes the consoling reflection that, 
if my Lord Belgravia does not 
foe Gniffin and Golpe’s blazon, 

e at any rate 1s obliged to them for 
his hnen-markers. 

But there is another phase of the 
question, and, 1f we are to beleve 
Froissart, there 1s no reason now-a- 
days to doubt the propriety of our 
City fmend’s heraldic propensity, 
when even the renowned Sur John 
Chandos was subjected to the rebuko 
of a French knight for pirating the 
device on his coat armour. Indeed, 
many of the armorial bearings now 
most coveted, were, in the age of the 
Crusades, considered somewhat ple- 
beian by the great overbearing Nor- 
man barons. 

The present sinzster impulse given 
to heraldry cannot altogether be 
chargeable on the Gniffin and Golpe 
fraternity. It had probably its 
origin in the works of such wnters 
as Clark,* Laurence,t and Evans, 
the two latter of whom, with the 
most excluarve tendencies, were 80 
eager to put forward their own ideas, 
that they left fatal breaches through 
which the Gofhbs of their outer world 
poured in, and by weight of num- 
bers alone possessed themselves of 
the mysterious stronghold, altermg 
and adapting it to ther own pur- 
Poses. e busy and matter-of-fact 
Goths were charmed with their dis- 
coveries, and, as they pondered each 
new-found and quamt device, preg- 
nant motto, or Uluminated manu- 
script, long - headed Griffin and 
Golpe, observing the novel move- 
ment, headed it themselves, by cun- 

* ¢ Book of Crests,” 

# *The Nobility of the Brnt:sh Gentry.’ 


ern heraldry, although im 
many respects useful to society, has 
nevertheless done serious injury to a 
certain class of minds. It is not of 
such works as those of the present 
Ulster King of Arms,” for, taken 
altogether, they are very 
useful compilations, that we com- 
plain; but there 1s another class of 
genealogical works, superbly printed 
and bound, which invite a perusal, 
but disappomt the serious reader, 
when he finds that the contents 
comprise pedigrees of obscure com~ 
moners, who claim a descent from 
Anglo - Norman, or even Saxon 
pmnces. Conspicuous as & patriarch 
of this strange gentry, appears the 
ubiquitous Zhomus de Brotherton, the 
source of genealogical honours, which 
by no means harmonize with the 
cacophanous nomenclature of many 
of his guase postonty 

In another workt of the same 
class, a@ royal hero’s ancestry 18 
carried back, actually and seemingly 
with confidence, mto the mght of 
Scandinavian mythology For some- 
what similar pretensions, the royal 
house of Stuart suffered severely 
under the criticisms of Lord Kames. 
More recently, we have seen the 
pedigree of Wellesley traced from 
Edward the Confessor, notwith- 
standing the able article on the 
Cowleys or MacColleys, 1n one of 
our periodicals; and Haveloke thé 
Dane has been disquieted, and called 
up to solve the problem of an en- 
thusiast. Such descents, however, 
are not beyond the pale of possi- 
bility, and they have in some measure, 
as a system, the countenance of the 
most ancient empire existing, where 
the process of ennobling 1s retro- 
spective. 

These heraldic studios, then, must 
be regarded as amongst the necessi-~ 
ties of the age in which we live. 
There 18 no aac has they en- 
courage respec . They may 
give the first impulse from com- 
petence to wealth, and from wealth 
to rank and honours, and the meana 


* «Families descended from the Plantn- 
genets.’ “s 
¢ ‘Royal House of Bruce.’ 


~ 


registration, 
the mecentive that touches the senti- 
ment of self-esteem, heraldry, legiti- 
mate, has always been r as 
a useful instatution; but it seems 
that its rules are too oppressive for 
the present temper of the le ; 
hence their folowing in such num- 
bers the standard of revolt, under 
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— able leaders - Griff and 

SS with whom, be it clearly 

Doge te oo 

gentle passage of arms, not war, 
with the steel pen! 


N.B.—We found the following 
‘J J J —Letters are not creste; a crest repre- 


sents a tuft or plume, formerly worn by 
knights upon the helmet.’ 
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SOME REMARKABLE SERVANTS. 





HAVE been rather fortunate, or 
unfortunate, perhaps, m having 
had at various times in my Ife 
servants who I thmk may be con- 
sidered as remarkable, and I have 
often thought that a short account 
of the most curious and eccentric 
ones might prove amusing 
My earliest recollections, however, 
of remarkable servants begin with, 
not one of my own, but one of my 
father’s Jaspar Hibbels—as I write 
his name Ins mage rises vividly be- 
fore me—a Wiltshire man, small, with 
the most hatchet-hke face porable to 
imagine, with legs of a distorted and 
withered appearance—legs which, as 
if to show them off, were always 
elad xn the tightest of fawn-coloured 
smalls; but, with all this lack of 
outward beauty, with a will that 
VOL. Tit.—No. It. 


nobody cver attempted to dispute 
He reigned for twenty years as 
baihff and coachman, im both of 
which capacities he considered him- 
self—nay, wus—perfectly at home. 
The underlings who left us monthly 
on account of either his will or his 
temper are far too numerous to 
mention We—that 1s to say, m 
brother and myself—feared him w1 

a terror almost amounting to super- 
stiion If we picked apples m the 
garden he found us out, if we chased 
the cows he knew of 1t before night ; 
if we even ventured mto the les 
for a mimute he was certam to ap- 
pear from some dark corner, utter- 
ing terrible oaths, with a mighty 
coach-whip m his hand. [I 1 

he knew all our movements; indeed, 
we used to fancy that every other 

R 
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in the village was a spy of 

is: certamly he must have con- 
sidered that the chief part of his 
duty was to make war upon us, and 
nobly did he carry that out. One 
or two anecdotes of him will show 
the man’s character eS Peay 
than pages of agit et . Hs 
t dehght was a gain; and as 

he used to sell our pigs to the neigh- 
bourmg butchers he had many op- 
portunities of umproving that talent. 

One day a butcher from the town 
near us had called to look at a litter 
of pigs that Jaspar had advertised 
for sale; my brother and I crept 
down to hsten to the bargaimg 
it began calmly, but soon waxed 
loud and fumous, and ended in the 
butcher getting mto his cart, and 
preparme to drive off, leaving Jaspar 
boiling with rage at having failed to 
sellthe pigs At this juncture there 
emerged from the cottage by the 
farm-yard Jaspar’s wife, and she, 
utterly unconscious of Jaspar’s de- 
feat, procecded to give the following 
magnificent orde1 — 

‘ Master Butcher, next time you 
comes will you please bring I two- 

one of the best part of a pig’s 

y 9 

This was too much for Jaspar, 
who, striding forwards, ordered his 
wife indoors. ‘ Noa! noa! Barbara, 
if he don’t buy our pigs of we, we 
won’t’ ave no meat of he.’ 

I fear the butcher was not as 
much affected as he ought to have 
been at this withdrawal of Jaspar’s 
custom, for, whisthng to himseif, he 
lashed his horse and trotted off. 

Tam not sure if 1t was to this man 
or not that Jaspar sold the wine, 
but the circumstance weighs still on 
my conscience. Somehow or other 
we had become possessed of a quan- 
tity—ten dozen, I think—of wine, 
which, on mspection, proved_ to be 
of that delicious description known 
as ‘home made.’ Whai to do with 
it we were at a loss to know. 
drink it was utterly umpossible. it 
gave one 2 pain in the— waistcoat, to 
think of such a thing. In this diffi- 
culty 1t ended, of course, in Jaspar’s 
being sent for. 

‘Bin yor give it I, VU sell it 
for ee.’ 

He nearly always prefaced his 
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i ca ae with this remarkable word 
* Bin.’ What it meant, to this hour 
I don’t know; but he certainly could 
not get on without it, and I fancy 
thought it gave a certam force to 
his language. wine was accord- 
ingly handed over to him, and he 
romised that we should not have 
cag: Me he for ou per pag Two 
or ee days rw ; 
through the yard, I saw a ted taped 
stout man hard at work loadmg his 
small tax-cart with bottles, which I 
guessed at once to contain the wine. 
On gomg up I found Jaspar standing 
near, smiling, actually snulng ami-~ 
ably, as he watched the bottles 
stowed away carefully with a layer 
of straw between each dozen. I 
looked on, wondermg by what means 
Jaspar had induced the red-faced 
man to become a purchaser. (I 
may as well state here that I believe 
he had primed him with a glass of 
something good, and assured him 
that all the bottles contamed the 
hke) The labour completed, the 
man got out of his cart, and began 
to fumble for his purse, Jaspar eye- 
ing him intently, and alarming me 
not a little by actually favourmg me 
witha wink The stout man having 
found his purse, handed over ten 
shilhngs to Jaspar, who received it 
quictly, counted it, and then, with 
an admurably feigned look of sur- 
prise, said— 

*‘ Be one shillun short, master ” 

‘ Why, how’s that? I’ve given ee 
ten shillun.’ 

‘I knows you have, but eleven. 
shillun was the price I agreed on.’ 

‘No, I’m dang’d if *twere,’ says 
the stout man. 

‘Very good; take 1t out agim,’ 
says Jasper (The cunning rascal 
had watched the care with which 
the stout man had packed the 
bottles, and had calculated that for 
the sake of one shillimg the man 
was hardly hkely to give himself 
the trouble of unpackmg again ) 
‘Young master here,’ turnmg to me, 
‘heard I say eleven.’ 

I had not been even present at 
the ; bunt, alas! with shame 
I own 1t, my fear of Jaspar was far 
too great to allow of my saymeg any- 
thmng, so, muttering something, I 
began to shirk off, not, however, 
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before ra pre Ee stout men 
ejaculate, ‘ , Pil pay ce, but 
dang’d if I ever did see such a thing 
as this,’ leaving Jaspar chuckling 
with delight over the extra shilling 
he had pressed out of red-face. 

As I wmite scene after scene 
crosses my memory mm which Jaspar 
Played the | Seid cegoatrem parts, but I 
must pass them over, giving, how- 
ever, one or two of his more charac- 
teristic answers. 

The good parson of the village 
had often been at him, but never 
with any success Jaspar would 
lusten to him, but never make any 
comment on whatever he heard 
One day, however, the parson having 
had some occasion for his services, 
had borrowed him from us, and at the 
end of the day presented Jaspar with 
half a crown On receiving it Jas- 
par felt himself bound to say some- 
thing, and, thinking of all the good 
advice and exhortation he had re- 
ceived, he thought that most likely 
something im relation to lus own 
state of mind would be most hkely 
to please the parson, accordingly, 
with eyes that wandered alternately 
from the good man to the half-crown 
and back again, he gave vent, with 
many hums and haws, to the fol- 
lowing profession —‘ Well, sir, I’m 
surely, greatly obhged to you,— 
greatly Well, sir, afore I knew 
you, sir, I was precious bad, I’m 
afraid I feared neither God nor devil 
But, lor bless ce, now—(here a long 


look at the half-crown)—now, sir, £ 


dearly loves ’en both’ 

At another time, when he was 
very ill—in fact, his hfe was de- 
spaired of—he was visited by this 
clergyman. J had a mortal 
enemy in the ge, why, no one 
knew for certain, but the rumour was 
that returning home from the fair 
one night he had encountered this 
man, and, bemg a little the worse for 
liquor, had purchased some calves 
from him for double their real value. 
On coming to his senses the next 
day, and remembermg what he had 
done, he vowed a deadly feud against 
the lucky vendor for the rest of his 
life. This enmity was known of 
by many, and, amongst others, 1t 
reached the ears of Doctor B : 
Accordingly, the first question that 
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was asked Jaspar on his arrival in 
the sick-room was, ‘ Jaspar, have 
you forgiven Handley ?’ 

‘ No, sir, I ain’t,’ in a most dogged 
tone from Jaspar. 

* Well, but you know you must. 
Perhaps you may never leave this 
room again,’ &e., &ce. 

After much deepen Ji 
raised his head, and vouchsafed 
followmg reply, which even then 
savoured somewhat of a ig ar I 
fear: ‘ Tell ee what, 1f I dies I'll for- 
giveun, butif I don’t, Vllatun again.’ 
And with this I must leave Jaspar 
and pass on fo my own first servant, 
a, Madrassee, of the name of Moono- 
apah I thmk he was worthy of 
beng called remarkable Though 
not possessing a tithe of sig al 
originahty, stall he had a kind of wit 
and humour im him that may per- 
haps amuse. 

The way he came into my service 
was curious I was in want of a 
second servant, and he found this 
out, and stationcd hiinself outside 
my garden gate, where, as I went to 
parade, I always found him salaam- 
mg and smilbng m a most cheerful 
manner 

‘Who's boy are you ”’ 

*‘ Nobody’s, sar, yct, less master 
well TH ae t hen I 
‘Well, Pll s o you when 

come back.’ 

* Yes, sar’ 

My other servant was not to leave 
me for two or three days. When I 
got back I found Mooncapah atall 
waiting for me. 

‘Well, boy, come mm, now then, 
where are your characters ?’ 

‘Got no character, sar, my next 
master (this meant his last one) one 
day done get angry with me and 
burn them. 

‘ But didn’t he give you any when 
you left bim ?’ 

‘No, sar, he forget ’ 

‘Who was your master ”’ 

‘Oh, master not know him, he live 
up country far away’ 

Altogether, 1t was a very iame 
story, and, in addition, the boy 
looked a rascal; still I had a fancy 
for him. 

‘Well, Ill think about it, and 
when my boy goes you can come 
and see me again.’ 

R32 
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‘Thank you, sar; please master 
elvance me four annas.’ 

Considering I had not engaged 
him the request was pretty cooL 

‘No, certainly not, what d’ye 
mean advance you, what advance ?’ 

‘My wage, sar’ 

‘Why, you’re not my servant yet.’ 

‘Same thing, sar, I know master 
going to take me’ 

I was weak and gave him the 
four annes. Two days passed, and 
in another my boy was to leave, and 
nothing had been seen of Mooneapah, 
when mn the cvening, after mess, as 
I was aittang m the verandah of my 
house, he appeared. 

‘Pleasc, master, could I speak 
to master about some busimess ?’ 

‘ Yes, of course you can, go on’ 

‘Please, mastei, be kind ’noff ad- 
vance me four annas’ 

‘Why, you rascal, I advanced you 
four annas list time’ 

‘Yes, sar, all gone.’ 

‘Well, that’s not my fault, no! 
be off!’ 

‘Sar, sai, got no nce in belly, sar’ 

‘With a most woe-begone face this 
was said Such an appeal was ot 
course too much, I handed over the 
sixpence ‘Two or three days after- 
wards he caine mto iny service 
and began his duties, and all went 
well for a shoit time, till he pie- 
sented bhumnself betoro ne with the 
same miserable face that he had put 
on before I guessed what was 
coming, anl firmly rosolved he 
should not have another farthing 
tall bis month’s service was up. 

‘ Well now, boy, what is it?’ 

Very slowly, and in a whining 
tone, ‘ Please, sar, advance—me— 
four—annas ’” 

‘No! roared I; ‘I won’t, get 
out ’ 

‘Sar, sar, no rice in belly.’ 

But this time the pathetic appeal 
entirely failed with ‘master,’ and I 

ordered him to getout. He 
now suddenly took a view 
of the case, and said m alively tone, 
‘I make an agreement with master, 
never ask one cash again for one 
month 1f master advance this four 
nN kn ’re_ telling 

ow you ow youre 

les,’ said I; then, ae an appear- 
ance of offended digmty, “No, sar! 
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lie, sar! no, / gan’t do that business, 
ear. I Chmstian man, sar, the same 
caste as master, I can’t tell lie.’ 

‘ Well, here you are,’ and again I 
was conquered. About a week passed 
and all was right, when brin me 
in some tea 1n the morning, he said, in 
the most indifferent and off-hand 
way, ‘Could master, please, advance 
me four annas?’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, don’t come here 
bothering me with your four annas; 
why it was only the other day you 
told me you were a Christian man 
and couldn’t tell a he, and swore 
you wouldn’t ask me again for a 
month, ch ”’ 

‘Yes, sar,’ then, this said with a 
muxture of cunnmg and fun that was 
irresistible, ‘ Master very clever, he 
know very well black man never tell 
truth ’ 

After that, what answer could be 
given? and as time passed on, I 
found him an arrant , a handy 
thief, and a drunkard, but for all 
that, one of the best servants I ever 
had He was very quick, he had a 
good memory, and always robbed 
others more than he did me In 
camp he was invaluable, my cart 
with my tent, bed, and etcetcras 
was always one of the first to come 
up on the camp ground, and had 16 
not been for the continual pecula- 
tions IT coukl have forgiven him. 
These, however, were calned on m 
everything - my money was taken 
out of my desk, he used to wear my 
shirts, and once came mto my pre- 
sence with one on, which I recog- 
mized directly from the ash of a 
Vestuvian having fallen upon the 
front. The bills he used to bring 
me weekly were a great point of 
contention He never mended my 
things, and was always chargimg me 
meedies and thread and shirt but- 
tons Constantly he used to charge 
me shirt buttons, when we were in 
the midst of a jungie, where we 
could hardly procure bread, much 
less shirt buttons. But it was bis 
fancy. he thought it was a safe 
item, and thought also, I t, 
that no bill looked complete without 
shirt buttons; but his tame was 
drawing toaclose, and I determmed 
to get rid of him at the first oppor- 
tunity, that is to say, whenever I 
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eould find any one to fill his place. 
His time, however, was shorter than 
I had intended , for one mght he 
was rash enough to creep into the 
mess-tent and purloimn a large piece 
of what m India goes by the name 
of ‘ Europe bacon,’ being the bacon 
sent out m tins. Alas! Mooncapah 
was watched through a chimk im the 
tent by the mess butler, who, rush- 
ing in, seized him with the bacon in 
his hands Next day he was ordered 
to receive fifty lashes from the pre- 
v6t-serjeant, but far worse than the 
lashes was the order that he was to 
be turned out of camp, which en- 
talled ns gomg back sixteen hun- 
dred miles to Madras alone 

‘Tf you are found at any time 
within two nules of camp jyvu will 
receive another fifty lashes,’ was the 
oider he received 

Well, IT tear he deserved his fate, 
though 1t was a haid one He witi- 
mately reached Madras m satety, 1 
believe, where, I bave no duubt, he 
stall exists, and continues to hie, cheat, 
and charge shirt buttons in the same 
manner. 

The next servant, who, I think, 
may be styled remaikable, was one 
whom I picked up at a small village 
in the Jura, called Champagunole, 
and wheic I was once snowcd up 
I used to wander down to the httle 
bridge that spans the mountain 
stream, about two or three hundred 
yards from ‘La Poste,’ and watch 
the stream, swollen imto a consider- 
able torrent, and wonder when the 
snow would melt, and there I used 
generally to find a httle, sallow man, 
with long hair and dark bright cyes, 
who uscd to smoke, and sigh, and 
spit in amost amazing manne I 
set him down in my own mind either 
as 2 musician who had dropped his 
instrumcnt into the stream, and was 
bewalling its loss, or as a cook out 
of place, or, lastly, as a conspirator 
formmg some gigantic plot Our 
meetings had gone on for several 
days without our ever having entered 
into conversation, when one day, 
seemg him evidently seeking a bght 
for his cigar, I handed nm my 
fusee box, and from that act com- 
menced our acquamtance, which 
ended mn his entering my service as 
—Iam at a loss to say as what—not 
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as valet, not as a courier, for he cer- 
tainly considered himself my equal, 
If not my superior. I thmk I had 
better say as my travelling compa- 
mon. How this was managed I do 
not know or understand; but from 
our constant mectingr at the bndge 
TI got accustomed to his society and 
conversation, and when the coach- 
man appeared one mornmeg to mform 
me the road was open, ] was not m 
the least surpmsed to see Giovanni 
Rica, for that he had told me was 
his name, helpmg to load the car 
lage, and when 3t came round to 
the dvor he helped re im, and 
mouuted on the box without my 
uttering one word cither of approval 
ov dissent = The fact is, | am natu- 
rally ot an awndolent turn of nund, 
and dreal anything hke esx planstions 
Fo. anjthing I knew to the contrary, 
L meght possibly have made some 
agmiecment with lum during our con- 
yeisutions at the Inidge, as he used 
eenelally to talk Itahan, and 1 
Fiench, ain fact, loammg back in tho 
Calliage and watching the pme tops 
below ine, suH white with dabs of 
snow, } inentally dceided that I naust 
have entered mto sume bargam with 
lain fo. lus serviecs, but 1 wondered 
when it was to end, und how much 
IT should have to pay We travelled, 
however, very plcasautly together, 
till we arrived at Turn, where I 
began to notice symptoms of un- 
easiness prevailing im the face of 
Giovanna Up till that poimt, from 
the moment of his clnnbing mito the 
carriage at Champagnole, he hac 
quite given up his habit of sighing, 
on the contrary he was constantly 
singing, and one night screnaded me 
with a tar under the window. 
When, however, he found out we 
were bound for Turm his manner 
changed again, he became dejectat 
and thoughtful, and when J told hun 
I should most likely stop some time 
at Turm, he muttered something 
about fate, and hastily Icft the room. 
We took up our quarters m that 
most comfortable of hotels, the 
Féder, and looking around at the 
luxurious room I was given, and 
contrasting 1t in my mind with La 
Poste at Champagnole, I determined 
to enjoy my ease m mime mn for 
some days. On the second morning 
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after my arrival, however, on ring- 
ine and asking the servant to let 
Giovanni know I wanted him, the 
man, instead of going to do so, stood 
staring at me, and on my t- 
ing my wish, said, with a perplexed 
air-— 

‘Giovanni? The signor will mean 
his couner ?’ 

‘ Yes’ 

‘Then the signor did not send him 
to England last mght?’ 

‘Send him to England—no! Ex- 
plam,’ cried I, ‘what on earth do 
you mean ?’ 

With many stoppages and shak- 
ings of the head the man told me 
that Giovanni had come into the 
hotel on the previous evening, look- 
ing pale and agitated, and calling 
for his bill informed the listeners m 
the yard that his master (who was 
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comfortably seated at La Scala) had 
ordered him to leave Turin imme- 
diately for England. He then called 
for his bill, paid 1t, and walked off to 
the station, where he was seen by the 
driver of the hotel omnibus geting 
into the tram for Genoa. [I have 
never secn him since’ I have never 
heard of him My valuables were 
safe, not an article missing More— 
he had paid his bill As I write 
this I feel that I should not be in 
the least surprised if he was now to 
open the door, walk in, and 
quietly to brush my coat—more, I 
feel that I should not have strength 
of mind enough to ask him what he 
was or where he had been What 
was he? Shall I ever know? Wull 
there be an end to this curious story ? 
That 1s more than I can say 
WANDERER. 
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ANSWER TO CHARADE (Page 116). 


‘ DOOR fellow! he’s marned a Blue’ 

May they never say that, friend, of you 
That ends your ambitions and hopes. 
Your castles—your ‘ ladder of ropes ’— 
The hymeneal visions of bliss 
That lingered round each stolen loss , 
Your love-dreams (whatever they may be) 
And the laugh of some mnocent baby , 
With all the sweet paraphernalia 
That marriage 1s sure to entail sou 
And all that soft billmg and cooing 
You pictured, and all the 1e-woving, 
The soft words, kind looks, and caresses 
Alas! for such rosy, but very wide, guesses 


’Tis true as the sage Amistotle ; 

That the happy (’) man takes to the Lot#/ 

Or when the wind blows for a lecture, 

He’s off to Dundreary or Fechtcer , 

Or perhaps he sits ‘ boosing’ away, 

Trying hard to make night into day. 

So, when he crawls home to his Villa-1, 

The vessel won’t answer the tiller 
While—forgetting all sense of what’s proper— 
When he makes the first door-step, cries, ‘Stop he" 
And sleeps—never dreaming he’s married— 
Till he wakes up to find he 1s carried. 

Carned? No; it’s nearer a throttle, 

That rouses him up to see a blue-bottle. 
Then cuff’d and collar’d—away to the station, 
Where, if hungry, he finds a very thin ration 
Shoved into a cell, lock’d up till the morrow, 
Slowly he empties his deep cup of sorruw 


This was often the fate of a friend that I knew, 
Who fished for an angel, and landed ‘a blue’ 


oS OW. 
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CRICKETANA. 


Part VI. 


Tn ZINGARI, THLIN ORIGIN.—1H GREAT BOWLING QUISTION.< 
A FEW WORD> ABOUT SINGLE-WICKLT MATCHES 
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WILLIAM LILLYWHITE, 


(THE MONPARECIL), 
THE FavrurrR oF MopIRN CRICKET. 


HE Marylebone Cncket Club, 
therefore, 1s the great central 
power, the very balance-wheel of the 
world-wide machinery of cricket. It 
affords the ‘ fa.r stage and no favour’ 
on which each ‘colt’ may show his 
best paces and promising action, and 


each candidate for renown set forth 
his best pretensions It also keeps 
up a certam high standard of excel-+ 
lence, so that Oxford, Cambridge, or 
one of the public schools, may mea- 
sure their strength against a Mary- 
lebone deputation without much 
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danger of mistaking the powers of 
their Eleven. 

But the M. C. C. is tied to time 
and place- its circuit is linnted, hav- 
ing ‘a local habitation and a name.’ 
The exigencies of the country, there- 
fore, in these railway days required 
some club of equal strength and stand- 
ing, but moveable and ubigurtous 
withal. It wanted an amateur All 
England Eleven ready abke to fit 
down for a day’s play to Eton, or to 
cross the Channel, to astonish Paddy 
m the Phoenrx Park, and (as once we 
heard) to give as much entertain- 
ment m one way as they recerved in 
another at Vice-regal quarters, and 
even to bestow on the representative 
of her Majesty ‘the freedom,’ no 
doubt, he sighed for—of the very 
original (if not the primeval) coin- 
munity and guild of 1 Zimgari 

We need make no apology for 
commencng the history of this in- 
teresting race ab ovo, that 18 to say, 
from the first conception over a 
quiet omelette at the Blenhem 
Hotel, nearly twenty years ago; be- 
cause, a8 time goes on, new things 
become old ; and things once famuliar, 
as within the memory of livmg man, 
require quite the work of the anti- 
quary to rescue them from obli- 
vion, or, at least, from the vague- 
ness of all traditionary lore, and 
already the origm of the Zingar 1s 
to many almost as great a mystery 
as the ancestry of those erratic tribes 
whose name they bear. Yes, we have 
spoken to first-rate cricketers, 1n the 
pride of ther strength and the ma- 
tunty of their play, who, when asked 
about the Zingari, would say, ‘ They 
were already 2 ple of renown 
before we were breeched, 1f not before 
we were born.” Already they can 
number the Nati natorum; and we 
can also confidently anticipate the 
a. nascentur ab a Boon 

ut we were ing abou e 
“freedom of I Zingari.’ 

As to this ‘freedom,’ though really 
gasped for as an honour, even by 
those who have exhausted all the 
known glories of the ‘Heavens above 
and the earth beneath,’*—it must 
not, by any means, be confused with 
ideas of strict immunity: nay, rather, 
it savours of the honour of those 

.* Prosaic?, Sta:s and Garters, 
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visits which their Egyptian proto- 
types are wont to pay, where most 
hens cackle and most ducks quack. 
That is to say, they are rather costly 
visitors: only, since, in the most 
rumous depredations of which we 
have ever known them ty, thoir 
own true and loving subjects have 
been the sufferers, and most will 
sufferers too, the usual pains an 
penalhies of the Vagrant Act, in 
their case, would hardly fall within 
tho contemplation of any enhghtcaned 
and lhberal legislature. Still, we 
must admit, many of them have ‘no 
visible occupation,’ which is always 
held suspicious. However, in all 
wise political cconomy 1t 18 mmain- 
tained that those who increase the 
demand must stimulate production, 
and indirectly add to the supplies ; 
and if so, this 1llustrions raco, pre- 
emunently nate consumer e fruges, must 
be allowed to form a very valuable 
element in the Commonwealth. 

Having gone to the fountam-head 
of mformation, we can depose from 
the book of the chronicles of I Zin- 
gari,—that 1s, ‘if they have writ their 
annals mnght,—to tho followmg 
cffect. — 

Good cricketers are not often 
‘cenicket et preetcrea nthe ;’ that 1s to 
say, there is generally somethmg in 
the head when there 18 so much in 
the heels, and ‘and at the fingers’ 
ends too ;’ and some distinguished 
cricketers—witness Felix, who had 
music in his soul and could sing and 
play exquisitely on some seven 1n- 
struments, and sketch cleverly be-~- 
sides—-some, we say, have been 
merry fellows, both ‘ with wit them- 
selves’ and also, as Falstaff claimed 
to be, ‘the cause of wit m other 
men’ 

When, in or about 1836, we were 
ourselves rejoicemg m the matches 
on the Cowley Ground at Oxford— 
yes, the ground, there was but one, 
the ground of the Magdalen Club, 
so called because founded by Mr. 
Walker of Magdalen College, 
it was soon afterwards the club of 
the University at large—and when, 
at the same time, every copy of 
‘ Bell’s Life’ recorded the prowess 
of certain gentlemen, believed to be 
RP I hard to meet us that 
year at Lord’s ;—just then, among 
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the number of our cponpiribsbay nije 
opponents, were names since Known 
to fame, Ponsonby, Taylor, Brough- 
ton—gentlemen who were the ad- 
mired of all beholders, with buskin 
as with bat for, private theatricals 
divided their leisure hours with 
enmcket, whence sprung many 
matches under various names — 
with dramatic entertainments for the 
evening, after the usual tume 
of the day—and, ultimately, the 
annual Canterbury meetings, which 
have now stood the shock of time 
and the caprice of fashion for the 
full od of twenty years 

en once you throw great men 
together, something greater still 1s 
ever likely to sparkle and bubble 
forth Accordingly, ‘one day m the 
month of July, 1845,’ vera loguo, 
F Ponsonby, S Ponsonby, R P 
Long, and I L Baldwin, good 
men and true, finding themselves 
at supper at the Blenheim Hotel, 
then and there formed a _ club, 
christened the same, framed rules, 
and the followmg day imformed 
twenty-one of their fnends that they 
had i1eceived the distinguished ho- 
nour of bemg members of I Zin- 


rl 

That there is sometling truly 
puro-minded and disinterested im 
this community, the slightest glance 
at their laws will prove With all 
other socicties the first thing you 
hear 1s, ‘ Pay your money ,’ but with 
the Zingan, Rule 6 relieves your 
apprehension, thus— 

‘That the entiance be nothing, 
and the annual subscription do not 
excced the entrance ’” 

Nevertheless, though the Zingan 
treasury does not contain as much 
as shin plaster, it is duly protected 
by two secretaries, one chancellor, 
one hberal legal adviser, and one 
treasurer and auditor of their finan- 
cial accounts. 

As they savour of such remote 
antiquity, 1t were long to trace the 
achievements and the distinguished 
honours of the Zingan; we glance 
only at the earlier members, the 
auspices under which they started 
into hfe Qued memorem, F. Pon- 
sonby, the very Nestor of the strife, 
whose counsel 1s still valuable in the 
tent, though now to the generation 
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he has tutored many a happy day, 
in company with er distin- 

i member, R. Grimston, at 
Harrow, he may sometimes yield his 
place in the field; or Boudier, a 
tower of to the gentlemen 
against the players, after founding 
‘ The Sixpenny Club,’ for the lower 
boys at Eton ;—Hartopp, whose 
stopping was as essential, even as 1f 
providentially sent on p » lest 
the bowhng of a Fellows should run 
to waste in the very luxuriance of its 
strength , and W Pickering, perhaps 
never equalled at Cover Point, and 
prime mover in the arrangement for 
Eleven of England to visit Canada 
and the United States.—It runs us 
out of breath to keep pace with so 
much greatness, so we to stop. 

The Zangari have, by this present 
date, played above 200 matches, and 
have either won, or had the best of 
af unfinished), about two out of 
three 

We are, therefore — descending 
now to plam sublunary views—de- 
cidedly of opimion that by this time 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Zingari are entitled to take substan- 
tial rank in the cricket world. Their 
principle has been to provide the 
best of amateur play—no profes- 
sionals, save aS umpires, are ever 
allowed to take part in a Zmgan 
match, and their numbers are an- 
nually recru:ted from the msmg 
talent of the day—as they enact sz 
bene se gesseront, meaning, probably, 
what 1s written up in some village 
schools, ‘None admutted that don’t 
learn manners ” 

This bemg the case, we must 
maintain that the Zimgar are as 
much entitled to be consulted as 
any club whatever—we think more. 
Let other clubs reckon as the House 
of Commons, and the Zmgam be ex- 
pected to check precipitate legisla- 
tion, and perform the part of the 
House of Lords. On any question 
of general interest to all cricketers— 
and, above all others, so vital a 
question as that of the style of bowl- 
ing which for the future shall be the 
practice, as well as the law, of 
Cricketdom,—the Zingari should 
certainly have @ voice. 

Wherefore, at the same time that 
we proceed to publish our own opi- 
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nions on this subject, we, with all 
due deference, hope that I i 
will undertake maturely to consider 
and pronounce upon it. Certamly, 
I Z. matches can always be made 
on the basis of their own laws 

We are sorry to find that, in 
answer to an inquiry mstituted by 
@ circular from the Marylebone 
Club, many cricketers have declared 
in favour of the bowlers bemg al- 
lowed to deliver as high as they 
please, provided that they neither 
jerk nor throw. 

We say we are sorry, because we 
see no check or hnut to the rough 
play that will ensue—we shall have 
two bad things instead of one, both 
a high delivery and a throw at the 
same hme. 

A throw 1s difficult to define a 
thing far too difficult for ordinary 
umpires to undertake  Whilsher’s 
has always becn an undoubted throw 
—a kind of heave over, while lus 
figure revolved on the ball of Ins 
left foot, as the fulcrum of his power 
Stll, because there was no lash out 
of the fore-arm, with sudden check 
at the elbow—because, mm short, his 
delivery was not a throw of one 
kand—not one man ina thousand 
could perceive it might yet be a 
throw of another. And Wulsher 
might have gone on as long as he 
pleased if he had only pelted away 
with his hand a httle lower to save 
appearances 

The case of Wulsher, therefore, 
shows how httle the throw is lkely 
to be detected im practice, when 
once the hand is allowed to be as 
high as your hat 

But, suppose that the throw could 
be generally detected, what 1s there 
to prevent a man, when his hand 
already 1s at the height, and almost 
itching for a throw—what is there 
to prevent his sending 1n a ball as 
viciously as he pleases? We re- 
member a case 1n point: Jackson’s 
delivery 1s as fair as almost any 
man’s; and Jackson can command 
his arm too well to be much tempted 
to bow] high , still, because he could 
bowl at a furious pace, we remember 
his being suspected of bowling spite- 
ful, when once he Init Carpenter on 
the arm with a full toss, no doubt 
as a fair experiment on the wicket. 
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And may not any bowler henceforth 
play spiteful if he chooses, or be 
suspected when he does not? May 
not any savage fellow, out of temper 
at the strong defence of the wicket, 
mdulge his fury by an occasional 
throw? What 1s to prevent him ? 
Not always the spirit of fair play: 
for the All England Eleven have had 
bitter experience that, in certain 
latitudes, an umpire stands as if m 
defence of his own side, and no man 
will be given Out, 1f there is the 
least pretence for giving him In. 
Why, with some of the north-conntry 
roughs, 1f once you let them get 
their hands m a hkely place for a 
shy, you will havo jour tecth 
knocked out before any umpire can 
interfere. 

The gentlemen of the Surrey Club 
aro laudably bent on making their 
ground so true, as to obviate all 
danger from nsing balls, but cricket 
is played at Lord’s as well as on 
the Surrey side, and Lord’s 18 often 
hard as a brick, and as rough as any 
ground in England. And if this 1s 
true of Lord’s, what can you expect 
In provincial matches? Where, but 
at Canterbury, should you expect 
good cricket, and what kimd of 
wicket did we find prepared for the 
matches of the great cricket week in 
August last ? 

Let us consider the danger that 
must attach to the game —-The ball 
will often rise as high as the face of 
the batsman, 1f delivered mght over 
from as high as the bowler’s head ; 
and surely we ought not to forget 
such cases as that of , a first- 
rate player, who almost sank from 
hemorrhage after a blow of this 
kind about two years since A 
erickcter’s pads already are quite 
ridiculous. Carpenter, at Canter- 
bury, was seriously hurt upon the 
elbow; and Mr Felix, at the end of 
his splendid career, was compelled 
by the rough ground he played on, 
to pad even his elbow. 

As to the art of paddimg—all of 
our young players regard 1t quite as 
& primeval cricket mstitution; as 
that ‘to which the memory of man 
goeth not contrary.’ 

Now it 1s ent to the present 
question to c icle tho fact that it 
was not the speed of bowling, but 
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the fiy-about uncertainty of it that 
gave mise to padding. Mr. Budd’s 
cricket dress, representing the fashion 
of his day, was nankeen knee- 
breeches and silk stockings, a second 
pear of stockings beng doubled down 
to form a neat roll, to guard the 
ankle bone. We never saw him 
wear a glove of any nnd, though we 
have seen him opposed to Mr Cur- 
wan’s bowling He had also played 
through the days, not only of Browne 
of Bnghton, and W. Osbaldeston— 
faster than Jackson’s—of whom it 
may be said that they were not en- 
countered very often, but Howard 
was quite the bowler of Mr. Budd’s 
day, and Mr. Brand bowled very 
frequently too, and both of these 
players bowled at a ratthng pace; 
and yet they were ordimanly en- 
countered without pads of any kind. 

During our Oxford career, from 
1833-6, Mr R Price (a name long 
remembered at Winchester), and a 
noted Cowley man, old Hoskings, 
were players who certainly could 
vindicate unde1hand bowling from 
the modern ‘term of ‘slows,’ yet 
there were not half a dozen pads of 
any kind to be seen 1n the tent The 
first greave was clanned as an ongi- 
nal and knowimg invention, by Henry 
Daubeney (/ieet!), remembered by 
not a few at the present day, one of 
the freest of tha Wykehamuist (then 
the best) hitters and best fieldsmen of 
all the public schools By ths de- 
vice he used to stand far more boldly 
than the custom was to leg balls, 
and as to the power with which he 
Int them, he nt Mr Lowth for a 
fair seven, near Stonchenge, on 
ground that in no way favoured the 
test. At that time (1836) Price was 
the last remamimg representative of 
the old school of bowling, and from 
that time pads began to grow im 
size, shape, and vamnety; not, we 
say, because we feared the pace, but 
rong oa because no one knew where 
to look out for what was called 
round-bowhng, but which always was 
as high or higher than the shoulder. 
‘We could mention an old West- 
minster man, who has now subsided. 
into the financial department of the 
M. C. C. and the I Z, who, at® Ox- 
ford, on the Cowley ground, used to 
pelt at us most cruelly, till Calde- 
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court happened to come down there, 
and called lum back. We therefore 
speak feelingly when we deprecate 
any recurrence to the custom of 
carrying matters with quite so ‘ Atgh 
a hand 

No doubt we shall have pads of 
mos, ingenious contrivances next 
season Though, with pads or with- 
out, how any fear player can play 
his proper game, when his nerves 
are shaken as they will be by balls 
flymg up as high as his head, will 
ee for painful experience to re- 
ven 

Add to this, the higher the de- 
livery, the more the uncertaintes of 
the game will be increased by the 
roughness of the ground—and the 
very best ground may become rough 
from the scarifying effect of spiked 
shoes And, when about a hundred 
pounds have bcen expended on a 
match, to give some provincial club 
the benefit of fiist-rate play, we can 
picture to ourselves the looks of 
disgust and disappomtment, when 
manifestly such men as Hayward 
and Carpenter can do nothing at all 
—‘muffed out’ by an easy catch to 
the point, popped childishly up m 
the air! 

As to rough ground, the All Eng- 
land Eleven once caught sight of a 
note to this effect — 


‘Dian Jim, 

‘so I am to bowl fo: your people against 
them Englanders You wants to win, 
don’t you now? = Then don’t be so stupid 
ay to 1oll you: ground. 

* Yours 


fC. A’ 


‘We once proposed a law that 
would leave the question of the ball 
passing through a wider wicket to 
be determined by the umpire. The 
All England men at once exclanmed 
‘That law won’t do to travel with. 
All laws must contemplate unfair 
play, and leave as little as possible 
for the provincial conscience to take 
advantage of ’—But we do not thmk 
this any sufficient objection. 

As to ane siee sataiaaels ied must 
disappear altogether. 1 trues 
Lewine, the ball can go no faster 


than the hand is going at the mo- 
ment that 1t qmts the 3; ary in- 


crease of pace must proceed from a 
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sudden check, or jerk, or throw. Tho 
term, perhaps, is not worth disput- 
ing about, when we have lost the 
heabiee. 


still, the thrower, not the 
should, in all consistency, 
7 it aired in the next revise of the laws, 
if it does really rule the ‘ hand-over- 
head’ delivery. Yes, we must say 
what we mean, and writethus ‘The 
ball shall be thrown,’ ‘after four 
throws the umpire shall call, Over.’ 
We are aware this will not sound 
well. King John says of those vile 
creatures, who understood his mur- 
derous wishes by his signs, that, had 
they but made a pause— 


‘As bid me tell my tale In capress Words, 
Deep shame had struck me duinb ’ 


No; folly does not look well m 
words. To wuror our 
thoughts in words, and to see how 
they look, 1s rather unproving sume- 
times. Therefore, we call on ciick- 
eters to reconsider Say, Hlaw do 
you lke the sound and the look of 
the measure you are disposed to 
enact? Will there be any working, 
spinning, or variety? Wull there be 
anything but pelting in the style 
pro ? We are aware that, with 
a high hand, the ball may be made 
to break back; but this will rarcly 
happen in practice We shall have 
tall, strong fellows, pelting down 
most pihlessly, as mechanically as a 
catapult, with every ball about the 
same; and when the batsman is 
tired of raps on the knuckles, and 
begins shutting his eyes and throw- 
ing his chin up in the air, to avoid 
the ball m his face, 1t will be time to 
make his way back to the tent, and 
let some other unhappy player (?) 
have a turn atit. This Innd of pluy 
reminds me of W:2ll Caldecourt, some 
years since. 
One day, on the morning of a 
great match, when Lord's was im its 
hardest and roughest condition, as 


Caldecourt was hurrying por as, 
evidently very much out of humour, 
we asked, ‘ What’s the matter, Cal- 
decourt ?’ 

‘Adams can’t come; and I am 
ordered to play. Why, sur, I would 
as peda take my coat off and fight 
for the knocks I should get,as stand 
up against Redgate on such ground 
as this. r 
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In these remarks we would wish 
it to be understood that no doubt 
the existmg set of trained bowlers 
will contanne to act like bowlers, 
with sare img gin little variation 
in the style of ther delvery. But 
we are advertmg rather to the 
bowlers who may be supposed to 
grow up under the said hand-over- 
head regulation As to these, we 
have already remarked that the 


young player very soon finds that 
nature given him very httle 
muscular power winle his hand acté 


honzontally, and much more power, 
as well as more command of the di- 
rection of the ball, when his hand is 
Ingh If so, what style canwe expect 
to result? Cun we mapine that the 
difficulties of the usual whle-arm 
bowling will be endured at all? Is 
it not hkely that a mere over-hand 
throw—a kind of pelting with a httle 
mannerism or fluunsh to disguise it 
—tho hand bemg raised close to the 
ear, wil be the model of bowling set 
up for the msing generation ? 

We have already publshed a very 
strong opmuion that the style of 
bowhng cannot continue what 16 18; 
that is to say, that to bowl with a 
horizontal arn 1s contrary to nature, 
and not one man in a thousand can 
bring 1t under command. We did 
hope to hear that, as the arm by law 
could not be pernutted to be higher, 
it would necessanly seek on by 
bowhng lower We did hope that 
under-hand bowhng (not necessanly 
slows) with the hand rather round, 
and away from the side, would de- 
velop some difficult and effective 
varieties of bowling, to puzzle the 
batsman by combinmg bias with 
straightness. We thought also this 
might necessitate a wider wicket; 
m which case, to avoid the trouble 
of four stumps, three stumps, with 
a longer bail, mght be used; the 
question of going through the wicket 
(which should be made Out) being 
left to the umpire. 

We fully admit that the present 
position of cricket affsurs is perplex- 
ing; still, with much deference, we 
do call upon encketers to consider 
whether the alternative we propose ig 
oper much the more promising of 


two. 
it is easy fo talk of sawikward 
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wickets, and to allude—as if that 
ease by any means of the 
question—to what was called the 
* Barn-door Match ’—the match sug- 

by Mr. Ward (whence the 
match was by some called ‘ Ward’s 
Folly ’), in which the Gentlemen had 
the advantage of a large wicket to 
bow] at, as one means of throwing 
in a make-weight, in thew annual 
contest with the Players We aic 
well aware that the Eleven Gentle- 
men then played disgusted and out 
of heart. The thing was new—most 
people hke the laugh economical, at 
@ neighbour’s cxpense, however 1ll- 
tamed the laugh may be. 

We are therefore disposed to in- 
sist on the sumple way in which a 
wider wicket can be produced Even 
with three stumps, on some grounds, 
it 1s troublesome to make a firm and 
upright wicket, and four stumps 
would be taresome in the extreme 
we say, therefore, that the simple 
mmtroduction of a longer bail, and one 
question more—the easiest possible 
unless he is blind—for the umpire, 
will solve the difficulty at once 

Winle on the subject of things 
thet will make good or bad for 
cricket, we will touch on two pomts 
more 

1. The single-wicket matches. We 
gee much danger in affairs hke that 
at Stockton last autumn. That Car- 

nter, Hayward, and Tarrant did 

onestly beat, and would beat again, 
should the ‘ Leviathan ’ of the sport- 
ing world find another son of /Uscu- 
Japius to meet him, five of the best 
men of the northern counties, we do 
not doubt But, with all honour to 
the integrity of these players, when 
thousands of pounds were depending 
on ther hands, and heads, and 
hearts combmed,—stll we must 
presume, as knowing 2a little of what 
happened in days—very dark days, 
gone by—to speak of the probible 
ieeeieige de and the principle of the 


g. 

At the present day, no man who 
ventures his money on a cnicket- 
field, has the shghtest suspicion of 
unfair play While the power is so 
evenly balanced, and the talent so 
much divided as if 1s in this present 
state of the cricket world, the game 
is quite incompatible with heavy 
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bettmg. Not only does chance pre- 
vail as well as skill, but also, if any 
men are to be bought, the number 
required to insure the event is such 
as to render the attempt mdiculous 
at double wicket. Certamly it is a 
bold negative, to advance; yet we 
think we may say that, for the last 
thirty years at least, no player can 
be named who was ever believed to 
have had money to play to lose. 

But m former days, when every 
great match depended on the honesty 
of two or three players alone, the 
betting men frequented Lord’s, as 
Epsom, to make a book, and matches 
undoubtedly were bought and sold ; 
and, worse still, every professional who 
mussed a catch, or failed to score, felt 
he was losing his character for honesty 
as well as play! We have else- 
where * chronicled the domgs of 
these dark days, with the account of 
one single-wicket match, in which 
was fought ‘a double cross,’ men on 
both sides having been paid to lose; 
when, at a critical point of the game, 
the bowler wouldn’t bowl straight, 
so the batsman could not let down 
his wicket! 

We say, therefore, let us have no 
more single-wicket matches Such 
matches will never be made for the 
love of cncket, for what, then, will 
they be made? As regards a hittle 
variety 1n one season out of five or 
six, such matches may be allowed to 
pass When the reputed champion 
of the day, hke a Mynn or a Pilch, 
sends forth a challenge, we may see 
some reason im the affair, but, as a 
regular system and common prac- 
tice, single-wicket matches can only 
be preferred for gambling purposes, 
and then, when thousands are Iaid 
on the performances of men who 
hve hard all the winter, and are all 
but penniless at the beginmng of 
each cricket season—and such 1s the 
domestic history of not a few profes- 
sionals—the high character of the 
game will be compromised, and our 
ericket grounds will lose half their 
charm. 

We trust, therefore, that every 
club will discourage these smgle- 
wicket matches. As to cricket, there 
is com tively no play in them. 
Certainly, the pomts of the 

* See ‘ Cricket Field,’ c. v1. 
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game are left cat. No wicket-kee 
ing, little catching, and some of the 
most brilliant Ints forbid to score! 
We are happy to hear that, on the 
Surrey ground, any applications are 
sure to be met with such a reply as 
will show that one of our great 
clubs, at least, see the matter in a 
very plaim point of view. 

We see various symptoms, on 
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which we may dilate another time, 
that the game is becoming 
fessional for the general interest. 
Stop le-wicket matches as sim- 
ple gambling; cry Barnu to such 
matches—discard them as you would 
any public-house affair, where ‘the 
fools must pay, that the knaves may 
play, and one step, at least, will 
% taken in the nght direction. 
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OU ask me, darling, why I smile, 
And at what pleasant thng — 
My thoughts go back a few months’ while, 
To the fairest day mn spring , 
The fairest day, in the end of March ; 
The sun shone warm and bright ; 
All blue and bland was the heaven’s arch 
With its calm clouds soft and white 
And some one said, ‘I should hke to go 
And shoot in this pleasant breeze ’” 
And I humbly pray ed, ‘Let me be your bow; 


You can ben 


me as you please.’ 


And the saucy girl Jaughed, ‘ A bow of you! 
Oh, a bow of yew must be good 

They say itis tough and strong and true, 
Though a grave-devoted wood.’ 


Over the rolling waves of sward 


We hghtly skimmed along , 


& 
‘While the larks from the cloud and the azure poured 


Freely their first full song. 


Then leaf-like came a dropping down, 
When their joy through heaven was told, 
To the short sweet grass, to the gorse half brown, 


Half ht with shming gold. 


And I said or thought Not Dian Queen, 


With her quiver and her bo 


Ww; 


A statelier form, @ purer mien, 


A lighter step could show. 


Till we came to a long, lone, quiet glen, 
Much loved by the thoughtful sheep . 
Before the Flood—or, who knows when ?— 

It perhaps was a river deep. 


There were the targets ready placed, 


Right gorgeous to behold , 


With their red rings, blue rmgs, white mngs graced 


Around the central gold. 


And there our mighty match we shot, 


Lake eager volunteers. 


Hat we the mark, or hit we not, 
What merry laughs and jeers! 
Gaily we tripped along the glen, 


Between the targets two, 


With riant races, now and then, 


For arrows in the dew. 
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arch was she with her blush end smile, 
arch was I, I ween ; 
‘But the archer archest all the while 
Was shooting there unseen. 
Swift, swift and keen his arrows flew, 

i crea hegre a " 
And poor things through throu J 
‘With a strange delicions smart. 2 
Well—when the match was fairly done, 

Who triumphed, she or I ? 
We both had lost, we both had won ; 
It ended in a te 
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For that third archer, we agreed, 
Alone should judge our case; 

And thus he solemnly decreed, 
With wisdom in his face. 


* You—maiden of the witching eyes, 
You-—happiest of men ; 

Must share honour and the prize, 
Nor ever strive again. 


* For thus on either I bestow 
The meed that fitteth well: 
She is the mistress of the beau, 
He beara aoav tha belle’ 


* 
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OUR HONEYMOON. 


. LPHONSO, dear, now you have 
a few leassure hours, do wnte 
somethnng for “London Society ”’ 
Tins 18 the constant burden to the 
sweet melody of my honeymoon. At 
every new p of rest, whether by 
the sad sea waves or on the cheerful 
downs of Downshire, a8 soon as wo 
are settled my gentle and most lov- 
ing wife (this 1s only the first week 
of our mutual bondage) breaks forth 
into that one murmur, ‘ Do write 
something for ““ London Society ” ’ 
Poor, infatuated dear one! she has 
married a hte man, that ternble 
nondescript in social lfc, and she 
1s already pullmg the strings to 
make him ee. When the hotel 
bills are more extravagant than 
usual, I am sure her firm behef 1s 
that I have only to forward my 
MS to Fleet Street to receive by the 
foliowing post a cheque sufficient 
to meet all difficulties When I am 
duli, she advises me to write a tra- 
gedy , when cheerful, she thinks a 
book of lyrics, knocked off m a 
morning, would make a reputation 
She reminds me, im & very encourag- 
ing and patronizing manner, of what 
I have written, and as she regards 
the above-named periodical as the 
ganglonic reservoir of all that is 
excellent in light lterature, she na- 
turally desires me to appear in her 
favourite pages; and when I say, 
‘But, darling, 1t 1s very easy to offer, 
but not so easy to be accepted,’ she 
makes a sty allusion to other offers 
and other acceptances. Then, when 
I tell her the sea air makes me lazy 
and stupid, she proposes to post 1n- 
land, and to give up our lodgings 
for the sake of this said something 
in ‘ London Society ’ In fact, whether 
waking, walking, winking, or work- 
ing, the sole accompaniment of cach 
and all is this one refrain, s0, out of 
revenge for her dear persistency, I 
have Ppehlctss to indite peceatas his- 
torz.of eur honeymoon, and, as a re~ 
“mement of crnelty, I mean to make 
er my amanuenais, thongh she de- 
elares, with an emphasis on the 
second syllable of the word, that 1t 
VOL. Hit.-—NO. ITH. 


is impossible for a lady to perform 
ary ee bells had pealed their 
e merry bells 
porting salute, the uncle, with the 
w of bis cravat under his ear 
suggestive of the excellence of the 
lacquot), had said his last say; the 
servants stood in the hall, expecting 
additional gratuities from every one; 
and the cook and the housemaid had 
cast an old slipper im the barouche ; 
when off we rolled from the paternal 
roof, and started for what 1s tarmed 
sometunes, upon tho lacus @ non 
lucendy principle, the ‘ honeymoon.’ 
Bemg very happy, of course we 
were very foolish, and selected a 
town on the railway whore every 
accommodation had been ken 
by a body of City gentlemen, called 
‘Ventno1s,’ whose office, have 
since understood, 18 to catch the 
young swans on the river, and to file 
a ndge on their tender beaks, s0 
that they may be duly recogmzed 
and claimed by the civic magnates 
as their especial property. In fact, 
imstead of being wniters to, they are 
writers on, the cygnet, and each in- 
dividual man (not bird) is known by 
a carpet-bag, and a swan’s feather 
stuck in his hat Whether they cry 
‘all maccaroni,’ is a point I have 
not yet determined These curious 
bipeds are called ‘ swanboppers,’ 
and if IT am mustaken as to their 
avocation, or speak in an unbecom- 
ing manner of thew occupation, I 
am sure, judging by their good-tem-~- 
pered faces, they will forgive me, 
especially when 1 tell them that they 
turned my blushing bride and my- 
self out of every hotel mn the town 
of Raindew. There was a mystery 
about each individual landlord, 
he rubbed his hands and exclaimed, 
‘Sorry, sir, we have not a room to 
spare, sir,’ which suggested all sorte 
of horrible ideas to my mind. WNot- 
withstanding our numerous pack- 
ages, especially a black box, of 
which more anon; and, as I hope, 
the very respectable a of 
myself and my beloved. I began to 
have senous doubts whether ‘her 
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bonnet and dress were not a ae 
too prononcé, more especially when, 
on rat occasion, the landlady her- 
self came and made her excuses for 
the want of accommodation in rather 
a bounce-about and turn-up-nose 
style of manner At all events, 
there was some circumstance 
which guarded our entrance into the 
hotels At length the truth came 
out a waiter more good-natured 
than the rest, takmg compassion 
he Sas our being waiters also, ex- 
plaincd that a swarm of swanhop- 
pers had settled upon the garden of 
our longed-for Hesperides Nothing, 
then, was left for us but to retrace 
our steps, my poor companion, as 1 
believe (though she denies the 1m- 
peachment), devoutly wishing her- 
self back mm her father’s halls How- 
ever this might be,and many frowns 
and poutings were the result of my 
opinion, we were obliged to make a 
retrogrude movement, and, return- 
ing by the same train which had 
deposited us amongst the conserva- 
tors of the Thames, we reached a 
fine and commanding town, situated 
at the foot of a royal castle, and as 
we drove up to one of the principal 
hotels our misfortunes scemed to be 
atanend ‘The fates, however, had 
evidently dunng the day got up an 
especial quarrel with Hymen, and, 
revenging themsclves on his dis- 
ciples, made matters as unpleasant 
as possible In fact, 1 began to 
have serious doubts whether my 
darling Jemima was not an old, or, 
more dreadful still,a new flame of 
Jupiter, and that Juno, accoiding to 
her ancient jealous propensities, had 
sent some malign emissary, if not 
with the Brize’s sting for my Io, 
at least with the irmtating prickles 
of small contretemps With flurry 
and bustle, when our packages were 
taken from the fly and placed i the 
passage, the chambermaid showed 
us into a dingy dormitory, smelling 
of dust and of that triple odour 
of closeness which drives me from 
a house sooner than a stronger smell 
of downright, honest rascality. The 
livery stables at the back, 1¢ 158 true, 
subscribed their sweets to the gene- 
ral smell of the place, but then one 
knew at once what that meant; but 
the sort of odour suggestive of un- 
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dusted ledges, carpets never taken 
up, windows never opened, feather- 
beds never picked, bed-ticking never 
cleaned, curtains never taken down, 
together with a shght, ackly effin- 
viuim, of a nondescript sort, redolent 
of scarlet or typhus fever — this 
odour, I say, always drives me from 
an abode with an alacrity propor- 
tioned to my disgust, but, upon 
this especial occasion, I backed out 
of sleeping m such an atmosphere 
with the best grace I could, though, 
notwithstanding my polite and bland 
smile, when our baggage was seen 
to make a retrograde movement, the 
landlady muttered something about 
people giving themselves airs, and 
declared that no less than six royal 
personages had slept in this identi- 
cal chamber on different occasions, 
when ail the beds were occupied at 
the castle Ihave generally observed 
that those goddesses who preside 
over the destmies of hotels under 
the terrene denommation of land- 
ladies, evince a peculiar dishke to 
wayworn tiavellers of their own 
sex who look jaded and completely 
knocked up If the sm of bemg 
pictty 1s added to fatigue, 1t makes 
matters worse, and nothing save a 
valet and a lady’s maid in the 
rumble smooths out the wrinkles 
of their injured feelmgs After a 
further senes of small annoyances, 
we at length found a harbour of 1e- 
fuze, and though the breakfast im 
the moining was so questionable 
that the urn hissed at 1t m disap- 
probation, the white table-cloth, and 
a vase of flowers upon it, suggested 
a little act of knnd attention on the 
part of the authorities for wmch we 
were extremely grateful Thinking 
ourselves safe for at least a day or 
two, 1t was entircly without trepida- 
tion that we asked the waiter the 
cause of the sudden noise and bustle 
in the hotel , and I need not describe 
our sensations when he rephed, ‘ It’s 
the swanhoppers, sir, have come up 
from Maidenhead ; and missus for- 
got to say, sir, that all the beds were 
engaged to-night, and if ycu.cguld, 
sir, let us have your room, sir, 

fore twelve o’clock, the will be 
very much obliged indeed, mr.’ Yes, 
positively, again we were routed out 
by these same peripatetic philoso- 
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phere, who, as the reader can now 
understand, had been looking after 
certam bills (possibly over dew) 
presentable at the bank of the 
Ehames. 


I can laugh now, and make an 
equivocal ben-mot at my own ex- 
pense; but 1t was no laughing mat- 
ter then, and, to add to my discom- 
fiture, I had by this time discovered 
that every frosh departure involved 
the necessity of my repacking a cer- 
tain huge, black, cottage-like luvking 
box—one of those French mannfac- 
tured articles which hold parcels m 
the roof and attics—a great favourite 
of my wife’s, and which she declared 
at starting would hold ‘ everything’ 
—and so it did, in the same way 
that a large houseful of turniture 
can be stowed away in one lumber- 
room by dint of placing one article 
on the other, without the Icast re- 
gard as to what may be required 
hrst. I consider myself a fine hand 
at unpaching, but I acknowle lige 
it seemed to me a stupendous eftort 
at calculation, combined with phy si- 
cal power, to get the same things 
back again into the hox out of which 
they came In the imnocence of her 
dear heart, my Jemima had given 
her maid a month’s holiday, with 
instructions to join us at the end of 
that time Never was theie such a 
stamble on the threshold of the 
lume-de-miel , and ol! je happy par- 
takers thereof, who start on Love’s 
pugnmage with the belief that an 
especial Providence watches over 
your erotic course, take warning 
from what we suffered, and enlist in 
your service a man, woman, child, 
or machine who, or which, can pack 
a lady’s travellimge box, espec.ally 
when 1t 18 of such dimensions as to 
hold ‘everything’ When the swan- 
hoppers, therefore, drove us again 
to our packages, I groaned hke the 
camel,as I knelt to my task, and 
nothmeg but the sweet temper of my 
compamon m musery kept me up 
while the labour kept me down. 

The west.of England bemg our 

, away we went some two 

mules on that celebrated 

ilway which, like a knight of old, 
has earned iis ‘spurs’ somewhat 
dearly, as the recent 3 per cent. di- 
vidends suggest. Heartly wishing 


myself the secretary, to sarve such 
generous directors as evidently direct 
the affairs of the G. W. BR. C., down- 
ward, myself and my bride were 
whisked — not downward towards 
Nadir, as though I were carrying off 
Proserpme—but downward on the 
line, arriving safely at our destina- 


hon 

Oh' the deheht of the pure 
country, the scented lhedge-rows, 
the cottages covered with clemate 
and roses, the corn fields brown 
with bashing in the autumnal sun, 
the twittermg of birds, the tmkhng 
of sheep ells, the lowing of cattle, 
the murmuring of streains, the hum 
of bees, and the mdesembable sucnd 
of the stil, sweet aur of which Hum- 
boldt discourses so finely! And 
oh! gentle reader, the horror of 
those curious and detestable occu- 
pants of the trelds called riciniv, or 
harvest bugs! They attacked us at 
once, the nght and the lett of us, 
the lugh and the low of us, and the 
thirty-two cardimud pomts of us; 
while as a memento of their skill in 
tunnelling im our epidermis, they 
erected litthe white julloeks to their 
own honour, which Scratch himself 
was thable to remove An Indian 
padre declared to me they were only 
second in annoyance to musquitocs, 
and that they give us Euopeans a 
very fine flavour of the puckly fever 
At length in despair I proposed to 
my darling Jemuna, who afforded 
them a more dainty repast than my- 
self, o go forth ayvain mto the corn 
helds, 60 that a tresh butch of the 
wretches nught attack us, and cat 
up their brethren, the preoceupiers 
ot the soil She, however, dechned 
we toto this imgemous remedy of 
paling isectine Pelous upon Orxsas, 
and gues about telling her friends 
that I declared 1 went to bed m 
Devonshire and got up in Wales! 
This, however, »% her own little 
joke, wluch she has afhluted upon 
me, 80 please be merciful to a bride’s 
first and terrible attempt at a bon- 
mot, The mmnocent recreations of 
these little insects at length drove ua 
to the coast, to be there preyed upon 
by the larger and more voraciwus 
ammals of the same genus, whach 
Linnzus forgot to classify as ‘ land- 
sharkus-horridus, or letter of lodg- 
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in request, 
go through the ordeal of furnishing 
it~. Dehghtful walks and drives, 
donkey riding, blackberries, pretty 
human zoophytes, bad hving except 
on a Saturday, the worst hotels in 
Engiand, and a lugubrious band of 
music, were, I should say, the cha- 
racteristics of this place: but as I 
‘was fully determined that the ‘ black 
cottage’ should be mvahd « at least 
for a week, I took lodgings for that 
period, having first had my eye 
upon large hanging closets 
which I hoped might contam all the 
furniture’ of the cottage, if properly 
stowed away. To this day I am not 
quite certain whether the landlady 
let 1t to a bachelor, as an extra bed- 
room; or if a httle too small for 
this purpose, I cannot conceive a 
more comfortable and convenient 
bathing machme. The cmef pecu- 
haritaes of our landlady we soon 
discovered to consist of a consider- 
able iurmtabihty of manner, unless 
we pic-nicked on the crags every 
day, instead of dining at home, and 
her chief strength lay m the fact of 
her having kept lodgings for twenty 
years. She drew this stern truth 
from its scabbard whenever any 
little matter of complaint arose; but 
in common justice I must add that 
we were well used, on the whol , im 
this lady’s abode, and that she muti- 
gated the misenes of the commis- 
sanat as much as possible Such 
beef! Io Apollo, how tough! It 
required bastinadomg before roast- 
ing; and when you attempted to 
eat it, the act of mastication was 
turned into the mere act of worrymg 
it. And the mutton! such a tal- 
lowy, sickly taste! And when you 
entered a butcher’s shop, you were 
sure to find the butcher’s boy busily 
pag hg m scrunchng hundreds 
of fhes on the backs of the sheep 
avith a ee of flat leather, turning 


ther skins into speckled monstrosi- 
ties, some resembling a gigantic 
currant dumphie. 


The only remedy against absolute 
siarvaion, unless you hppen to 


5 the digestion of a nisi-prian 
_ '» 38 to deal with the wore 
who come to 
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gined. However, we soon adopted 
a plan for o g better ser 
vice, at once Ingenious and suc- 
cessful. When I wanted any little 
matter which the waiter ought to 
have brought, I retired to our sleep- 
ing a ent, and, nngimg for the 
cham id, ordered what we 
required in the m I re- 
gretted we were not able to pursue 
this course with regard to our din-~ 
ner; but the nature of the waiting 
in respect to this umportant meal 
produced one good result: the first 
course served us for dinner, and by 
the time the sweets were placed on 
the table they served us for supper; 
so we retired to repose with the 
conscious pride of a young couple 
having perpetrated their first piece 
of economy. 

Two or three days at this beanti- 
ful place entirely satisfied us; for 
though there was much to be seen 
in the daytime, there was nothing, 
save the stars, and the moon i 
with a cloudy mask before her face, 
to be seen at mght; and Jemima 
sevuisal Gutunmacy tha: prams Ga 
gra onary, grease on 
ehich would, I venly believe, have 
burnt bnghter than the eandles, I 
felt, I eonfess, rather py at the 
idea of departing, and 
of the next day found us onoe i 
amongst the harvest bugs of f 


~ have not alinded to the fact 
that, during our two amovings, the 


nd 


ing, or race, except Mongrelha I 
confess at first 1 was somewhat 


and ledge with us, for he was one of 
those great shaggy fellows, sugges- 
tave of an unknown consumption of 
animal food in prcsenti, and of hy- 
drophobia in futuro. 
idea, however, flashed across my 
mind of making Stingo the means 
of freeang me from the thraldom of 
the black cottage, and I proceeded 
at once to take the necessary steps 
towards accomplishing this great 
desideratum. Making business my 
excuse for a day’s run over to 
Exeter, I purchased some cxcellent 
lady's travelling paraphernalia, and 
without imparting the fact to my 
darling Jemima, 1 placed the said 
tronks in the custody of the village 
earpenter, with whom J] had formed 
an alliance, offensive and defensive. 
The date bemg now fixed for our 
departure, the whole of the day 
previous was to be devoted to 
‘packmg up,’ and early im _ the 
morning Jemima ordered the black 
cottage from the lumber-rooin. 
* Oh, 1f you please, ma’am, I can’t 
the box nowhere, ma’am,’ was 
the answer of our good littie abigail, 
when requested to aid the man who 
cleaned the boots and shoes, in 
bringing down my, béte nozr. 
* Not the box!’ exclarmed my 
i : y, what can have become 
f xt? 
» *Oh, it’s been Lili nan plore ge 
said I, ‘or Mary entered 1 
- the atéic rtackf-—oh, dear ?’ 


aOy 


‘Ill bex your ears, ain, if you. 


mo so abont beantiful 
trank, But, Moxy, whersa 
car Welt . I can't 

‘ » ma’ any, 708 8m, 
but they’ve ‘atilon a let of silver 
spoons at Squire ’——— 

‘Stolen! What nonsense, { 
but at all events the box must 
Seer ane sean ee only one I travel 
wi > 


Whereupon poor Mary goes off to 
make further inquiries, and Jemima 
turns to me and says, ‘Is it not 
strange about my box, dear?’ 

‘Very, my Jove,’ I rephed; but as 
I did so I fear there must have been 
a wicked twinkle in my eye, for my 
bride exclaimed— 

‘Well, you know, dear Alphonso, 
if you have;played ine any trick, here 
Wwe must remain for a week at least, 
for this 1s not a place to buy a tra- 
vellbng trunk in, especially such a 
beautiful, roomy one as mine.’ 

‘ The skipper of the steam vessel 
will lend us ms sea-chest, dear.’ 

‘Nonsense, Alphonso! Now I 
7 sure you must have dden my 

» 

‘ No, *pon honour, Jemima; I can 
see 16 at this moment.’ 

‘ Oh, my! what a wicked story !’ 

‘1 can indeed, love’ 

Upon this Jemima looks all round 
the room, her great eyes earnest 
with a superstitious behef m my 
words, and yet compelled to credit 
her own senses, for certainly the box 
was not ez the room. 

‘ I swear I can see it, Jemima.’ 

At ths moment Mary burst into 
the room, and began eagerly ex~- 
clammg, ‘Oh! if you please 
ma’am’ 

‘ Mary !’—with stentorian voice I 
pronounced the word, and 
stood mute and hesttatmg at the 
door— Go to Hammerhead, down 
in the village, Mary, and tell hun we 
want the travellmg-boxes.’ 

Upon this Mary decamped, snig- 


gerng. 

‘What does all this mean, Al- 
phonso? You surely—zo, I am 
sure—you would not have injured 
ay favourite ee 

our honeymoon 

“No, dear, I have not rye 


it; om the contrary, I have eanvesied 
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it into a most useful article. Come 
pad Window, and judge for your- 
se 

With this I placed my sm 
lo y round my wife’s httle wazst, 
and © her look in the direction 
I indicated, just under the window, 
in a sort of forecourt. As she 
followed my directions, she gave 
such a screech as I have not heard 
for many a long day, save im the 
rulway, and well 1t was no worse, 
for two paws and a black 
muzzle protruded from the black 
cottage, which, in truth, made the 
most perfect kennel imaginable, for 
1t only needed that the carpenter 
should cutout an arched doorway at 
one end to be in shape, dimenmons, 
and appearance perfectly suited to 
the requirements of Stingo, who 
now, enjoying his oftwm cum digni- 
tate, lay in 16 perfectly unconscious 
of the sensation he created. 

‘ There’s a splendid kennel for 
Stngo, Jemmma!—why, what’s the 
matter ?’ 

From Jemima’s expression of face 
I was not quite sure whether our 
first domestic broil was not on the 
gridiron of passion, ready for serving 
up, but a sense of the ludicrous 
overcame all else, and as Stingo at 
that moment roused hmself up, 
walked leisurely out of his habita- 
tion, and gave a yawn such as I 


flat impenal, though 2f ever an 
article was in the least degree 
rumpled, my darling bride did not 
fail to expatiate with fond regret on 
the merits of the transmuted box, 
and she would, I believe, have bribed 
Hammerhead to a restitution of 
the object of her affections, had it 
not been that I ventured to hint 
that the personal odour of Stingo 
might, 1f the kennel were recon- 
structed into her travellng-trunk, 
tant with Stingo rfume the 
apparel of my beloved, and that a 


garment smelling, however shghtly, 
of the scent of Newfoundland, would 
not be of that romanhe nature de- 
manded by the exigencies of a honey- 
moon. 
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THE NEW PLAYHOUSES, AND THE NEW PLAYS 


IN PARIS. 
ae aay not ot ma Comédie Francaise, and will hold 
nage all things about 1500 spectators, The seats 
Gian ‘we do, it im understood. that ore). renned iy. Delon, tres See 
they excel us in construction of second loges, > an Lg i 
blic buildings; and as theatres theatre, and gem 


pu 
are public buiidi to all intents 
earl a! rata for they are buildings 
for the public, and as the 
best plan for the erection of theatres 
is @ subject discussed pretty often, 1t 
is interestang to inquire how far our 
ingenious neighbours have met the 
outcry for imereased comfort and 
accommodation in the three new 
arenas that have so recently reared 
their stuccoed stories upon the Place 
du Chatelet. Our limits will not 
pernut us to enter into an architec- 
tural description of the beauties or 
defects of either the new (Cirque, 
the new Lyrique, or the new Gaieté, 
We therefore intend to take them 
entirely from the auditors’ pomt of 
yilew. 

And here we must acknowledge 
our obhgations to Monsieur Ernest 
Fiullonneau, who has devoted consi- 
derable attention to the subject in 
the‘ Revue Francaise’ M Fillonneau 
objects—and we entirely with 
him—to the general aspect of the 
Chiatelet and the Lyrique as bemg 
more hke temples erected to In- 
dustry, and not to Art, and tells us 
that this defect 1s not the fault of 
Monseur Davioud, the architect, 
but 1s attmbutable to the necessity 
of the revenue exacted by the autho- 
rifles, which compelled him to con- 
struct at the sides of the theatres 
‘des boutiques avec entresols,’ and 
above them ‘des appartements a& 
location.” At the Lynque the best 

laces are reached in the usual way, 
by broad staircases; and the only 
thet ladies improvements notaceable are 
ean belrapl ied their pr 

riages in an elegan on, nstead o 
shivering in a ener: damp, and 
bule; and next, if indis- 

to hsten to the o » the 


Wisilor lounge on & 80 or in 8 
table srm-chair, by the fire in 


sances in French ee scsthaaptmer 
Gi, we kate happily, a0 eveiow: 
which, we have » no 
lent m English. j 

The fant of the house is ilumi- 
nated in a manner entirely novel tp 
those playgoers who have not yet 
visited the Theatre Royal, West 
ee - the new lessee has re- 
c our popular Astley’s. 
Not a jet or a globe of gas disturbs 
the auditor’s vision. The hght comes 
from the dome, and is fil through 
ornamented glass by a powerful re- 
flector. The gree therefore, 
breathe no gas; the atmosphere 


is pure 
he ventilation, as well as the 
ania ison was the subject of a 
1al commussion, nominated 
t Prefect of the Seine. 
for the re-entrance of alr communi- 
cate with the dome; and the frask 


separately. 
over the house b 
ater Byes roun 

ch forces the air from the actor 
pil the audience, and so utilizes it as 
an acoustic agent. There 1s 
similar open scroll-work round the 


um. 
The Théatre du Ch&telet — the 
Cirque—is a much finer one than the 


: 


fe 
ifs 
uk 


tions of the 
peace aged, L of the 
pera in Rup Lepelletier, and, 
says Fillommeau, x 
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courtyard or annexe, at a vast dis- 
tance from the footlights, permit the 
scenic artist to realize any fight of 
fancy. It only needs the brush of 
Mr. Wilham Heverley to convert it 
into a fairy dell, a submarme grotto, 
an elfin lake, a pixy haunt, a flow- 
ery prairie, or the beatafic bower 
of the langmd lotus-eater. The 
Théatre du Chatelet, continues our 
authority, suffices to secure the re- 
putation of M. Davioud. 

The Gaieté is mm the Square des 
Arts et Méters — for they have 
squares 1n Paris now—and was built 
by M. Cusmn. It will hold about 
2000 people, and, allowmg for the 
difference of size and situation, its 
internal arrangements present no 
marked difference to its sister- 
edifices, the Chatelet and the Ly- 
rique. 

The seats in the new theatres are 
large, soft, and commodious—they 
are arm-chairs in fact as well as in 
appearance, there 1s plenty of room 
for the man endowed by nature with 
long legs, so that he can sit and 
watch the play in comfort, without 
either putting Ins knees upon one 
side or doubling up his discomforted 
limbs as if they were appendages 
he was anxious to get md of Ladies 
m the ainplest of evening costume— 
although Frenchwomen are not en- 
cased in so enormous a breadth of 
ermoline as our fair country women 
—would not find thar silks and 
satins bulging out in their own and 
everybody else’s way <A. footstool 
is placed near each chair—a conve- 
mience of which the ladies almost 
invariably avail themselves The 
seats of the arm-chairs rise as the 
visitor mses they are constructed 
with a strong spring, and double up 
to the back of the seat, and so allow 
the occupier to stand back, as it 
were, iz Ins chair, and allow those 
with tickets for the same row to pass: 
this comfort, though, has its corre- 
sponding compensation. The seats 
are of the newest, and the springs 
are of the strongest; and, until you 
become used to them, you feel as if 
you were nding side-saddle on a fiery 
charger, which you are in momen- 
tary expectahon of throwmg you, 
or Beated on a padded bomb-shell, 
that may explode immediately. 
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yee with a event et 
say draw — 
sudden and id ascent, the play- 
goer site, his at liberty, tn- 
conscious of those plagues of ci 
hfe, his coat-tails; breathmg pure 
air, without olfactory unpleasantry ; 
his eyes undazzled by the glare and 
smoke of chandeliers ; m a tempera- 
ture carefully regulated ; without 
the fear of the box-keeper disturbmg 
him, or the black looks of the lady 
sitting next him. To such an ex- 
tent 1s the comfort of the visitor 
provided for, that at the Chatclet, 
when, at the conclusion of an act, 
the stage 1s filled with the smoke of 
a hundred guns, he 1s unconscicus 
of the taste of gunpowder; and 
when the curtam mses for the fol- 
lowing act, a well-arranged system 
of currents of air has cleared away 
Laas vapour, and the stage 1s cloud- 
ess 

But our friends in France must 
not be allowed credit for an invention 
not their own. Although they have 
improved upon it, the new system 
of hghting, ventlatng, and seating 
has bcen some time practised in 
Ametica, and was onginally maugu- 
1ated at the Opera House in the 
once gay but now ill-fated city of 
New QOuleans 

As Frenchmen cannot discuss 
politics m their own houses, or in 
the cafés, 1t 1s a great treat to them 
to hear public affairs hinted at, and 
parties and public men defended 
and satirized at the theatres. Hence 
the extraordinary excitement created 
by ‘ Le Fils de Giboyer,’ which was 
produced on the 1st of December 
last The author, Monsieur Emule 
Aupier, 1s a member of the Academy. 
Origmally an Orleanmist, then a 
Republican, he 1s now a Bonapar- 
fist but through all these changes 
of opimon, which are not uncommon 
im France, he has always been & 
thoroughly lberal man, and the 
béte nour of that party which, headed 
by M. Veuillot, is called by ita 
enemies ‘ Les Clericaux.’ The hatred 
between M. Augier and wallet 
is of long standmg. Some yeaten, 

M. Veuillot attacked Piga 


ceived that the dead author's me- 
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counter did not take place. 

There was quite a fight about 
*Le Fils de Giboyer.” No sooner 
‘was it known that the comedy was 
the vehicle of an attack upon the 
clerical party, than that party made 
interest with the empress, and the 
cheer of the piece was prohi- 

ted. M. Augier had an audience 
with the emperor, and requested 
his Majesty to read Ins play, assur- 
ing him, at the same time, that it 
contained no attack upon rehgion. 
It 18 not impossible that M Auger 
may have added that his comedy 
abounded m hits at his royal mas- 
ter’s enemies, and in speeches de- 
fendmg his pohcy. It was a diffi- 
cult position for the emperor ho 
must either disoblige the empress 
or lose a means ot furthenng his 
pohey and popularity He acted 
with unusual astuteness, and did 
not read the piece at all, but said, 
*M. Augier, I am convinced that a 
man of your tact and talent would 
not write anything that would com- 
promise me mm giving your picce 
permission to be played I will, 
therefore, only pray you to read over 
your piece again carefully, and if 
any sentence should strike you as 
bemg too violent, to erase it’ The 
happy author quitted the impenial 
presence, and altered the title of his 
oa from ‘ Les Clericaux’ to ‘Le 

ils de Giboyer’ 

All these things being known ancl 
understood, the excitement of the 
Panman puble on the first mght of 
the representation of the comedy 
that the empress had prohibited, and 
that the emperor had eae can 
be easily mmagined. ince Napo- 
leon, who entertams for M. Augier 
the strongest personal fnendship, 
was knoyn to be loud in praises of 
ths play, and Paris was nife 
€ath canards as to the misunder- 


and polemi 


giex’s comedy. The most sbeurd 


fieatad from ear to ear, and 
even the little Prince Imperial came 
in for his share in the description of 
the Tuileries family row. 

It must not be su that tho 
‘Fils de Giboyer’ rests its elaims to 
distinction solely on the fact of its 
having been prohibited; on the 
contrary, apart from the present 
political stuation, and with two or 
three personal ‘ ints’ omittod, it is 
an excellent, well-written, and in- 
teresting comedy, as a brief deacti 
tion will prove to our readers. e 
shall facilitate our prévts by a copy 
of the playbill, to which we have 
taken the hberty of adding a descrip- 
tion of the relations of the personages 
to each other *-~— 


LE Marquis p’AVBERIVE Jf, Samson. 


Le ComrTre WOrTREVILLE 
(hin distant relative) . ff ” Tic oche . 


M Marreuan (a bou 
geois millonaue) . . 


M Conrtrnr pir LA 
HAUIL Saniitne . . 


Lr VicomTL pr Vrite- 


ey Provosé. 


» Verdellet. 


} » aluecour. 


LIERE e ° es e * 
Lu CHLVALILE DE GLR- 
MOISL . gay te ee 


La Barnonni PFCFFLRS | J/me. Arnould 
(awidow) . 2. 2 t Plessy. 
MADAM}. MARKLCHAL (M. 
Marechal’s second wife) 


All these noble ladies and gentle- 
men are Clericaux, Anti-Imperialists 
and Faubourg-Samt-Germanites. 
The only other characters are 


IBOYCR (a hack write 
ere Press) 9 . Aho 
MAXIMILIEN (his son) . 
and 
FERNANDE MARECHAL 


(a daughter of M. Ma-> ile Favart, 
rechal and his first wife) 


The first act occurs in the study 
of the Marquis d’Aubenve. The 
marquis 18 a high-spirited old gen- 
tleman, and, as he 1s a widower and 
childless, desires to leave his titles 
and estates to ns young kinsman. 
de Pfeffers calls to 


» Nathahe. 


» Delaunay. 


The Baronne 

mquire after the health of the con- 
Vv marquis, The character 
of the baronne is to have 


a certain likeness to Madame Swed- 
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chine, a lady who opens her salons 
to so strongly satirized 


by M. ugier. . 
tall, grand lady, dressed in black 
velvet and furs, and will be best 
described as a fashionable Jesutt. 
The marquis and the baronne con- 
verse about * the ; and are 
pathetic upon the ae of the 
death of the editor of rip gana foe 
organ This editor, called in the 
comedy Deodat, 1s recogmzed by 
the public to mean M. Venillot. 
The marquis informs the baronne 
that he has found a worthy successor 
of ‘ce pauvre Deedat ’— a cynical, 
virulent, diabolic pen, that spits 
and splashes ; one who, for a mode- 
rate remuneration, would pelt his 
dead father with epigrams, and eat 
him afterwards for five francs more.’ 
The conversation then turns upon 
the orator to be chosen to lead the 
campaign that 1s to be commenced 
agamst the University, and the 
marquis declares that his choice 
has fallen on M. Maréchal The 
baronne objccts to his mcompctence 
The marquis reples that they have 
no need of an eloquent man, since 
the party supphes the orators ‘ M. 
a can read as well as an- 
other, I *ssure you,’ says the gay 
old cymic. The Comte d’Outreville 
is announced, and appears im the 
person of a young man in clothes of 
@ provincial cut, whose mind has 
been carefully trained and clipped 
by the pruning-knife of a provincial 
priest The ws 18 rather dis- 
with his heir, who 1s deeply 
smitten with the mature charms of 
the baroness, who, on her side, 1s 
mightily stricken with the young 
count’s armorial The 


count 1s intended as a t ‘of that 
class of amstocrat whic rmoits 
their priest and party to e them 


entarely in affairs of the smallest as 
well as of the greatest :mportance. 
The baroness takes her leave, and 
the count is sent by his noble lans- 
man to his tailor. M. Maréchal is 
the next visitor, and he 1s dehghted 
with the honour co on him 
of bemg the ‘Vendean of the Trn- 
bune’ for the party. Maréchal 1s o 


gross, stu sige mepachm ton dia 
weds 32, WhO Can pur- 
chesed by mini to his vanity. 
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The fection of too, Si oe is the per- 
oe comedy, 
cea Ea Are you sure that there 
remains no drop of liberal virus in your 
blood ?” 
MareEcnaL——* Can you doubt it ?” 
Marquis.—* Have you completely re- 
meunced Voltaire and all his pomps ?” 
MariEcuaL.— Don’t mention the mon- 
ster’s name to me. "T's to him and his 
friend Rousseau that we owe all our mu- 
fortunes Until their doctries are dead 
and buried, nothing as sacred ; one cannot 
even enjoy one’s fortune in peace and 
quietude We must have a religion for 
the people, Marquis.’ 
Marquis (aside )—* Since he 18 no longer 
of the people himself.’ 
MarxicHAL.—‘ I will go further. There 
must even be a religion for our class. Let 
us return to the faith of our fathers. 
‘Lhe Kevolution can never be consdered at 
an end until we have destroyed the Uni- 
versity——that detestable haunt of Plnilo- 


sophy.” 


M Maréchal is then informed that 
his great o g speech will be 
written for him This 1s intended 
as ahitatM Keller, who 1s a funous 
legitrmist, and whose discourse was 
known to have been prepared for 
him by M de Montalembert. Maré- 
chal says— 


‘If it needs but courage and conviction, 
whv—but the world will know that the 
speech 1s not my own ?’ 

Marquis —‘ Not unless you reveal the 
fact ) ourself’ 

MaricuanL —‘ I hope you don’t think 
me capable of such treachery. To you I 
confe..s my weakness—I am in love with 
glory.’ 

Marquis.—‘ ’Tis the passion of great 
souls ” 


Maréchal, the patronized, the pro- 
moted and “dehghted, 18 dismussed. 
M Gnuboyer 1s ushered in. Guboyer 
1s the great character of the play. 
He resents the 


man the iani~ 
IMgs. His early lio was a : 
for the sake of 
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the misfortane of his birth com- 
polling to bear only his mother’s 
name, Gaboyer had brought up as his 
nephew. Giboyer’s only thought is 
ef thus boy, whom he has placed as 
secretary to M. Maréchal. Maxi- 
milien’s positon would be a charm- 
ing one but for two things—that 
Madame Maréchal, although a lady 
of the most spotless reputation, is 
fond of giving herself romantic airs, 
and affecting fantastic mmaudenes, 
and bores him by making him read 
pony, to her; and that Fernande, 

er stepdaughter, always’ treats 
him with marked superciliousness 
and contempt. The marquis and 
the young count, in full Pamman 
costume, call on the Maréchals, and 
formally propose for Fernande’s 
hand. The young couple meet. 
The count, who loves the tar and 
portly baronne, 18 compelled to 
avow that he makes the offer in 
deference to his kinsman’s wish, 
and Fernande promises to bear his 
name worthily, if not lovingly The 
two—so much twain—are be- 
trothed. M and Madame Maré- 
chal are delighted, and the poor 
girl sighs, ‘As well him as an- 
other!” Maximilien inquires of her 
why she treats him with such 
reserve, and gathers from her re- 
phes that she was of opinion that he 
encouraged her stepmother’s follies 
for the same reason as his prede- 
cessors—that her interest might 
obtain him a bureau. The indig- 
nant young man proves how much 
she 1s im error by immediately re- 
signing his position Fernande sees 
with regret that she has deprived 
him of his bread, and shows him by 
a glance from eyes fired with sym- 
pathy and sensibility how highly 
she appreciates his sacrifice, and 
how deeply she regrets the wrong 
that she has done him She ex- 
plains to him, and asks his pardon, 
and a charming scene occurs, m 
which the word love 1s never used, 
but thezr looks, pay ay themselves, 
speak for them; a dialogue follows 
between Giboyer and the ex-secre- 
tafy, to which no brief description 
could do justice, and Maximilien 
recognizes m the self-sacrifice of ins 
pseudo-uncle the devotion and re- 
pestance of a father. The fourth 
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act presents the Clerionls and the 
Legiamists in fall salon. 
baronne holds high festival, and 
break off the match 
egg pomawde and the count, 
an 6 opening speech, 
which 1s to shake the Impert 
benches from Maréchal, and give it 
to another To this end she aug- 
gests to Madame Maréchal that 
Fernande and Maxinilien love eack 
other Madame Maréchal 18 indig- 
nant, and asks counsel of her friend, 
and the baronne advises the 
lady to ‘ put Maximilien m his place.’ 
No sooner said than done ea is 
served, Madame Maréchal sips, and 
says authontatively— 


‘Monsieur Maximilien, put down my 
cup '” 

* Devenit me, madame,” says the count, 
who stands close by 

‘Think you, count,” says madame ; ‘ but 
as the voung man is there—do you hear 
me, sit 2” 

‘Monsie Manmihen ?’ interposes Fer- 
nande, crimson at the outrage, and her 
heart up in hei face, ‘will you allow me 
to offer you some more ten ?’ 

‘Mademoiselle,’ replies Maximuilen, 
strichen and confused, ‘1 have already 
retried’ 

‘But you will not refuse when my hand 
offers it,” says Fernande, radiant with the 
glory of loving womanhood. 


The defeat, the outrage, and the 
scandal are complete. 

M Maréchal 1s funous at being 
thrown over by his party, and, 
prompted by the wily Giboyer, who 
promises that Maximilien shall write 
him as h im refutation of the 
one he already studied, goes 
over at once to the other side. But 
Maximilien will not write He loves 
despainngly, and can find tame for 
no other occupation ‘What!’ says 
Giboyer, ‘will you not write to 
crush the opmions before which 
ment and honour are an msnufficient 
passport—the opmnons that separate 
you from Fernunde ¢’ yonng 
man resolves, ‘although he bréaks 
lis teeth to mpmnt them in the 
stone.’ he will write. ‘ Put on your 
paletot,’ anys the seedy press-man ; 
Abe wear one; they are too 

The next day the barenne i ‘ 
Madame Maréchal that M. de 
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ville, alter the scandal of the pre- 
vious night, renounces the projected 
manrrisge; and Maréchal returns 
from the chambers, glowing with 

ide at having, —, to pone 
milien’s speech, achieved a grea 
national tnumph. Maréchal 1s a 
thorough renegade, and avows his 
republican sentiments to his preten- 
tious wife. ‘The sole distinction fe 
admits between man and man is 
that of fortune.’ Guiboyer calls to 
say that he and Maximhen are 
about to sail for America Maréchal 
is in consternation. Maximilien is 
his right hand—his nght arm—his 
mind—his pen What will keep 
him in Paris? Guiboyer answers, 
* Your daughter.’ ‘Aha!’ says the 
treble turncoat, the admirer of ad- 
‘vanced opinions, ‘ my secretary dares 
to raise eyes to my daughter!’ 
But, fired with the idea of more 
speeches, more political successes, 
he at last consents, but retracts 
lus ranction when he hears that 
his intended son-in-law’s father 18 
the notorious Gibojer Guiboyer, 
who 1s personally known to Maré- 
chal under his pseudonym of 
Boyergi, offers to emle himself 
from }I'rance, but Maréchal is im- 
exoiable ‘ Choose’—this to the 
lover—‘ between your father and 
my child!” But here Fernande 
rushes to the rescue, and declares 
her mtention ot marrying the man 
she loves, and when the Marquis 
d’Auberive offers to adopt Maxi- 
mauhen, the scruples of the conceited 
but good-hearted bourgeois are 
vanquished, and, according to the 
old, old fornnula—unhappily not 
often verified in real life—the lovers 
are madc happy. 

We will not speak of the acting 
of ‘ Le Fils de Giboyer,’ which was in 
all perfect, but pass on to M. 
Victorien Sardone’s new and success- 
ful comedy-drama, at the Gymnase. 

As the ‘ Fils de Giboyer’ may be 
considered a defence of Imperialism 
from the fimist and Clerical 
parties, ‘ Les shes’ 1s an attack 
on ‘frondeurs’ generally—that odd 
class of Retrogressionists who find 
symptoms of earthquakes in stones, 
and. in everything modern. Al- 
most every character represents a 
particular class or type. The Duke 


Sees, Sta, Ta Se 
» are years 39 29. 
Fromentel embodies the commercial 
man retired on his rentes; his son 
—<dissipated, ill-mannered, brave— 
Jeune France. Leonidas Vauclin— 
kand-hearted and rough-tongued— 
the pure Repubhcan, who hates 
ahke king or emperor, and loves 
only the tyrant people. And Mdlle. 
de Forbac, the narrow-nunded old 
devotee, who, hardly understanding 
anything, hates everything she does 
not understand. These five oddities 
all mhabit the same block in Quim- 
perlé, and various are the discus- 
sions that arise from out such con- 
trast of opmions. <A daughter of 
the old duke having married one of 
the people, has been discarded by 
her tammly §Marguertte, the only 
offsprmng of the ill-fated couple, is 
received into the ‘maison Roche- 
peans,’ and Marguerite has a pen- 
chant for one Marcel Cavaher, a 
young enginecr, intended to typify 
Progress, or rather the advance- 
ments, material and moral, of France 
since 751; and as M. Cavalier has 
been seen watching the house by 
the ever-prying Mdlie de Forbac, he 
1s interrogated by the Ganaches, and 
a hot discussion between the merits 
of the past and the piesent 1s fired 
off in verbal volleys between the 
patrician marqvws and the practical 
engineer, termmating m a funous 
cannonude as to the new boule, ards 
and streets in Paris 


The MARQUIS (2 onically) —* An engi- 
neer, Monsteur Cavalier,—}jou have indeed 
chosen the caree:1 of the moment, You 
cannot be accused of not knoching down 
the stones, nay—uit is in demolition that 
you excel—Pif, paf—allez donc—the pick- 
axe and the spade. Palaces, mansions, 
churches—down they go, and on the ruins 
of old Paris build us a new Paris, with 
railways on the roofs of the houses, and 
electric telegraphs from one wiadow to the 
other——-the whole arched and flooied, and 
lighted and warmed with gas, like a fac- 
tory, and perfumed with hot oil and smoke 
— twill be dehcious !’ 

MakCEL.—‘ I do not know, Monsieur 
le Marquis, if we shall ever build ‘you’hat 
sort of Pans, but I pledge you my word 
that we will never restore to you the Paris 
of the middle ages.” 

M —‘So much the worse ;— it 
was a lovely city." 


tig, Bat of whti’Pare de yoo apes, you speak, ia 
But of which on 
ais? of the Paris 1 Iv 
of | er Charlies veo or sp Philp 
Augustus ?” 
Manqois.—* Of all f 


MAROCEL.—* But as one was built upon 
the rains of the other, you cannot, logically, 
fegret more than the first that was demo- 
oe of Julian the rH 

akquis.— I regret that any noble 
thing should fall.” 


stantly endeavour to replace it, 
spoke but now of churches. Without recall- 
jug to you that *tus we who now restore 
those spoiled by your fathers m the 18th 
century, go to St. Croix, im your own 
parish, and m the interior you will find, 
near one of the windows of the vault, a 
stone on which 1s graven in antique cha- 
‘© Un ex-voto & Cérées,’”’—all that 
rests of the pagan temple that once stood 
on the same spot. The temple was beau- 
taful, no doubt, but it was of the past,, 
and the church rose trnumphantly over the 
ruins of the temple rased into the dust.’ 
—‘* Oh, the church — yes— 





MarceL (hotly) —* And why should 
I not obey the same law, when I enlarge 
our streets at the mere msk of scratching 
the facades of your hotels? They are 
empty and the street 1s crowded. Make 
room, then, You regret your ruims—so do 
we, but I want to pass, and I will pass. 
I have the right, in obedience to that 
divine law that everywhere sacrifices the 
poesy of the past to the realitics of the 
present; for I hear a voice that cries to 
me unceasingly —‘‘ Remember that you 
destroy the Worst for the establishment of 
the Best. Make then your footprint, that 
your sons may see where you have trod, 
Quick—-forwaid!’’ And inspired by the 
word ‘* Forward,” which, like your ancient 
battle-cnes, leads us to the fight against 
Ignorance, Routine, Misery, Hunger, and 
Grief, in this holy crusade of humanity, 
I feel with pride that 1t 1s I who lead the 
van, and that I fiy where I list, astride of 
obedient, bndled, caparisoned, and harnessed 
steam. Then, hurrah for the train as it 
tears across meadows, above the rivers, and 
n the deep bosom of rocks! °T1s humanity 
ri on free wing towards the future; and 

ee the rains I knock down 1n passing— 
anh matter? I sow towns where I halt. 
Good night, dust, and forward! Hurrah! 
The dead are dead! ‘Tis for the living to 
go-fuster f° 


This is the first time, we think, 
that a railway locomotive has been 
used as a poetical metaphor. 


The indignation of the marquis 
Year gg crag el wall paandaer Aa 
fhe ChStews because 


which he is 

pied ves be $ ia to pass over ite 
site: and when “he has 
Mar te is told by ithe Seidling 
old devotee that he has sh has been 
posal for ue hand, which has 
ignomuniously reyec Margueri 
falls ill, and ‘is tenderly watched Bed by 
the rough old republcan 
Vauciin ; and ME sa hae getere’ 
this opportunity of giving a charm- 
ing scene between victorious though 
suffering faith, and rabid, ibaa 
headed matenaliam. Vauclm 
Hiohiees to confess to the marquis that 

tient is dymg ‘The marquis 

ee d summon a physician from 
Paris—the nearest railway stahon is 
a day’s journey from Quimperle. He 
would telegraph to Paris, but the 
same objection apphes. The good- 
hearted anstocrat then sees the error 
of opposing the progress of the age. 


‘We are im a desert here,” he cries, 
‘while everywhere else there are roads 
that devour distance, time, and space.” 


He implores Vauclin to save her. 
That stern materialist answers — 


‘Give me a body to save, and I will 
try ; but how can I admunister to a soul 
in nee ? It 1s not an unhealthy organ 

icts her, but a cankering thought 
aa devours her. Give her hope, give 
her courage, but don’t ask me to cure 
with physic the madness of a young mind 
dying of love ” 

‘But,’ says the marquis, ‘no one ever 
dies of love, Vauclin, you have told me 
so a hundred times’ 

* No!’ shouts the maternal doctor, ‘ but 
they die of fever, and feve: 13 brought on 
by love ’ 


In the end, as we need hardly say, 
Marguerite marries the man of her 
heart, all the contending interests 
uniting harmoniously to ce 
aa posing ‘ 

perusal o e two 
show that ‘Les Ganach eat ens as Yall 
of honey as ‘ Le fete ge Giboyer’ of 
vinegar. M. availed 
himself of polition =, Polemics, and the 
position take a brillant 
dramatic iomonmsation: M. Sardou 
has fused anstocracy, republicanism, 
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e, & pro 
railway, a love story, the tattle of s 
country town, the electric telegraph, 
and a snow-storm, into a charming 
comedy of manners At the same 
time he has becn sufficiently a cour- 
taer to deduce 8a moral agreeable to 
the powers that be, a course of con- 
duct which, if it be a reproach to a 
dramatist, our own ‘divine Willams’ 
may stand accused of 

Although the ‘ military drama and 
grand spectacle m 5 acts and 41 
tableaux of “La Prise de Pekin,” ’ 
was first played in the summer of 
1861, yet there are such pecuharly 
exceptional circumstances attached 
to the piece, as to give 1t unusual 
interests The real author of the 
drama is M Mocquart, the secretary 
to the emperor. M Adolphe 
D’Ennery, whose name appears upon 
the titlo-page, merely arranged the 
piece drainatically That the em- 
peror’s own secretary should write a 
drama, to be played at a theatre 
almost entircly visited by the people, 
and that the positive hao of that 
drama should be an Engblshinan, 
and that Englshman the ‘Special 
Correspondent of the “ Times” news-~ 
paper,’ is a proof that the ent«nte cor- 
diale, bred of JIsxhibitions, the Ci- 
mea, and no passports, is more than 
@ mere diplomatic form of words 
It cannot be supposed that Lous 
Napoleon has any marhed attach- 
ment for the ‘ Times,’ and yet, 
with the exception of the French 
missionary, Sir James Brownly—the 
playbill does not state whether 
knight or baronet—is the principal 
character It would be too much 
to attempt to describe the incidents 
of a horse piece scene by scene, but 
we may follow the adventures of Sir 
James Brownly with some amuse- 
ment, clouded though it be with 
the remembrance of the fate of the 
unfortunate Boultby. 

The actor, M Clement Just, who 
plays Brownly, 1s admirably got up 
With his flaxen hair, en 
Dundreary whiskers, his buttoned- 
up coat, stick-up collar, and trim, 
thin umbrella, his spotiess neatness, 
good-natured smile, white teeth, and 
absence of demonstration with his 
eyes and hands, he looked a very 
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gly; and it ix 
amusing to seo how the skilful dra- 
mshest, while permitting the French- 
man to boast infimtely more than 
the Enghshman, throws all the onus 
of the ‘ bunknm’ on the latter. For 
instance, where Dominique the Mis- 
sionary tells him that he has been to 
India, America, and China, Brownly 
says — 


‘ And have you ever been to England ?’ 

Dominique —* Yes, monsieur ” 

BRrowNLy —‘ Is it not the first coun- 
try m the world ?” 

DoMIAIQUL —‘* Yes 
Englishman ’ 

BrownLy —‘ And you know our sol- 
diers ?” 

THL SrRraranT —‘ I met them in the 

-Cmmea, fine fellows in face of the enemy, 
but not active in furnishing the canteen 
after the battle, and when we had finished 
sharing the danger they were not soiry to 
come and shaie our soup’ 

Brow nl: —‘ Yes, yes—I admit our 
oigainzation 15 not so good as yours , but 
fur the rest England 1s the first country 
in the world—a country held up every- 
where as a model for equality (? ), hberty, 
industi y—in fact, for all '” 

Dominique L —* Pardon me—not for all, 
You have the law of primogeniture, which 
disinhesits cluldien of the same tamily for 
the profit and the pride of one, and then 
the sufhage, which should be unrversal, 
as ls ours, 18 a sacred tight, of which you 
disinheiit the people—the children of a 
common country, as, among your nobility, 
you mmpoverish the children of one mother ’ 

BROWNLY (u2th ununation) — ‘ Yes— 
there 1 am of youn opmmion—that 1s wrong , 
but I maintain that, for the rest,— 
l’Angleterie est, &c’ 

THt SLRGLANT —‘One moment. I 
have heaid that in your army rank 1s to 
be bought with gold ’*Ti» not 50 with us 
—'tis open to every man, every man can 
buy it, because every man has the where- 
withal to purchase, for it can be vought 
only with blood.’ 

BrRownLy —‘ Oh! I admrt that upoa 
that pomt—but for the rest—l’Angleterre 
est, &c ” 


Afterwards, when the sergeant has 
made up his batch of conseripts, &ad 
the drums are roiling, Sar James 
puts the whole hne of march out of 
order by appearmg with an enor- 
mous letter, and asking for the Post 


(smiling), for an 
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hotly. On 
comes the ‘'Times’ baronet, and, in 
the middle of a fumous fusillade, 
calmly sits down upon his camp- 
stool, takes out his portable desk, 


and begins descnbing what 1s pass- 
ing. 


‘ Monsieur,’ says the French seryeant, 
‘the enemy 1s advancing, and this spot 
will soon be the scene of the battle’ 

* Yes, I know,” says the ‘ Times’’ cor- 
respondent. A bullet pierces the shect 
of paper he was writing un, and he calmly 
takes another. 

‘Mon Dieu—quel sang-froid |’ says the 
sergeant. ‘ But monsieui—you had better 
go to the rear,’ 

‘Why ?’ asks the T C 

‘You'll be out of danger ’ 

‘ But I shan’t be able to see 

*‘ What matter ?’ 

“ What matter! I came out here as the 
correspondent of the ‘‘’[:mes ’"—the fist 
newspaper in the first country in the 
world. I can’t describe properly if I don’t 
gee properly I can't see properly 1f I am 
not to the front.’ 

‘But you'll be killed!’ urged the ser- 
jeant, 

* Possibly, but I must do my _ cor- 
respondence ” 


Crack, bang, whiz, fizz, go the 
bullets, and the T C’s green wide- 
awake 1s shot from his head He 
goes on writing as if nothing had 
happened. 


‘Monsieur, monsieur,—your hat!’ says 
the sergeant, pointing to his bare head. 

* Thank you,’ says the unconscious cor- 
respondent, ‘I took it off because it was 
se hot P 


The sergeant, completely out of 

jience with such a wanton msk of 

ifs, cries—* This shall not be!’ and 

snatches the pen from the baronial 
dent’s hand. 

The T. C. follows him towards the 


foe, erying piteously— 


’ 


bs 


“Give me back my peat give mo hack 
my pent I have tode my 
for the “ Times °-—give me back my pea 


It is only jostice to the Parisian 
gamin to say that every one of these 
salient characteristica of British 
pluck 1s loudly applauded. 

When taken prisoner by the Chi- 
nese, our rxpecial correspondent 
mamtains tho samo lofty and 
hanghty bearing, and abuses the 
mandarns, the emperor, and other 
high functionanes, with an impar- 
tiahity and an inveteracy worthy of a 
Briton 

In hus last scene, when he is being 
led to execution, he dilates to a Chi- 
nese woman as to his pangs in part- 
ing not only from hfe, but from the 
dear wife and children he leaves in 
the land he loves so well. The 
woman, who thinks that her brother 
can procure his pardon, says— 

* Do not de~pair—do not give way’ 

‘Give way’ 1.epeats the Englishman, in 
bad biench—‘ Don’t be alurmed, [ shall 
conceal my emotion  I'1l hide my tears 
hetore these meu, fur I know how to sus- 
Soak honour of the first nation in the 
world ? 


The girl runs to her brother, 
whom she finds fastasleep She tries 
in vain to rouse him; she ceases her 
fruitless endeavour when she 18 told 
that he sleeps the sleep of opium 
Had the girl’s @rother not mdulged 
in that detestable vice, Brownly 
would have been saved The man- 
dazin orders the execution to pro~ 
ceed, and the soldiers approach their 
Victim. 


‘Don’t touch me" says Brownly, with 
a last flash of Lritanme pride; ‘I will 
follow you. Opium!—oh! ’tis an odious 
commerce, and it 1s perhaps the justice of 
Heaven that wills that I, an Englishman, 
should be the v1ctsm of the dread{ul traffic! 
Yes—’tis you who kill me, my country- 
men '—but ’tis only the fault of some few, 
and I will shout again, to my last breath, 
‘““ England 1s the hrst country in the 
world !’? Now—I am ready !” 


And the heroic braggart is mareh- 
ed off to his death. 

It will be seen that the govern~- 
ment exploits the theatres pretty 
considerably. Those Frenchmen— 
and there are plenty of them—-who 
are entarely ignorant of the consti- 
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tution, laws, and customs of Great 
Britain, would suppose that the ‘ Col- 
leen Bawn’ was a wise measure for 
the creation of sympathy for Ireland, 
and the ‘Peep o’ Day’ a sort of 
feeler or avant courier to the enact- 
ment of remedial laws. And no 
doubt, on the same principle, ‘ Lord 
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Dundreary’ has been invented simply 
to keep the middle classes im good 
humour, and to assure them that 
the members of the aristocracy are 
too listless and supine to take any 
active part in domestic or foreign 
politics. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA FOR ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 
(Page 157.) 


FT standing near the crowded mull, 
Or where, beneath the flower-deck’d hill, 
The beehives stand, with joyous thrill, 


I hear a hum— 


When from yon ivy-mantled tower, 
The bell tolls out the nudmght hour, 
1 wake, and stait to feel thy powe1, 


Bloodthirsty bag. 


When lovers hand m hand by meght, 
Gaze on the moonlit sea, and plight 
A troth of never-cnding night, 


It’s all mcarBuc 





THE DIVER A TALE 


{See “Schiller’s Ballads ”’ 
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SCHILLER'S BALLADS. 


CWrra two ILLUsrratrions.) 


AY Schiller’s poems there 1s 
one class, not numerous, but 
of all his writmgs undoubtedly the 
most popular in German There 
are but seventcen of them, which he 
himself used to call ‘ Balladen ’ 
They form the stock and storehouse 
for all official recital of poems in the 
German schools, and without regd- 
ing the ‘ Burgschaft,’ hardly any 
English boy has learnt his German 
Nearly all of these ballads wore wnt- 
ten in 1797, about the time when 
Schiller commenced his great tra- 
gedy of ‘Wallenstem’ It was the 
period of Ins closest mtumacy with 
Goethe Both poets, hving then wn 
the same town, at Weimar, met al- 
most daily, they directed in com- 
mon the Wenunar Theatre, as they 
had published jomtly the celebrated 
epigrams on the whole literature of 
the mod, under the title of 
‘Xenien? We happen to know 
that they hkewise communicated to 
each other the subjects of these bal- 
lads, and the style of either poct 
approached so much just at that 
particular time to the style of the 
other that mn somo of Gocthe’s bal- 
lads—especially in the ‘ Bride of 
Corinth ’—a chord of Schiller’s lyre 
resounds ; whilst ‘ The Cranes of 
Ibycus,’ first undertaken by Gocthce, 
but afterwards wnitten by Schiller, 
would hardly be doubted, even by a 
fine cntic, as bemg a poem of the 
former, had it ever appeared in his 
works ‘There is, however, 1n the 
larger number of Schuler’s ballads 
a warked difference from those of 
Goethe It may be questioned whe- 
ther Schiller’s poetic narratives 
ought to be called ballads at all. 
With the type of the old English 
ballad they certainly do not coim- 
cide The tone of the genuine 
popular ballads, which have been 
handed down to us, mostly devoid 
of the names of their authors, 1s 
purely lyrical, they are short, and 
can be sung, as, mstead of giving a 
circumstantial narrative of the fact, 
they rather paint the feelangs which 
the fact awakens in the human soul. 
Sentiment is musical, narraive 18 
¥OL. Ii.-——-NO. Ii. 


not, and thus the true hallad is 
capable of compoattion This type 
redonunates in Goethe’s ballads; 
is ‘King of Thule,’ his ‘ Erlkonig; 
lis ‘ Ghost on the Castlo Tower,’ all 
written mn the simplest style, and at 
the same time all very short, have 
frequently been composed , wlulst wo 
know but oue of Schiller’s, the ‘Alpine 
Hunter,’ m the charming com 
ston of Franz Schubert Schiller 
was more oratorical and philoso- 
phical than musicul, his language 
18 so rich, full, and harmonious, that 
every addition of a melody would 
overload its beauty: every hne of 
his 3s written for declumaton, very 
few for composition. Sv his ballads 
are, for the most part, rather long, 
full of desemption, and conveying a 
detauled narrative of the facts which 
form their subjects. We should call 
ow poctical tales rather than bal- 
uls 

Their subjects are taken from 
various sources Atter the year 
1789, when Schiller was appomted 
Professor of History m the Uni- 
versity of Jena, he for several years 
devoted himself to this special study 
of history, of which the fruits aro 
before us in his ‘ Tlurty Years’ War,’ 
and tho ‘ Rebelhon of the Nether- 
lands’ From these studies he ob- 
tamed the subjects for his historical 
tragedies, although they were wnt- 
ten no less than ten to fifteen years 
after this appomtment as professor. 
On this occasion he fell in with a 
great deal of stray readmg, which 
furnished him also with the subjects 
for many of the ballads. Sevecral of 
them are taken from antiquity, 
amongst which shines the glonous 
‘Eleusiman Festival,’ a celebration 
of the imvention of agriculture and 
its influence on the civilization of 
mankind Others are derived from 
the romantic and chivalrous legends 
of the middle ages, and it 18 to this 
class that the ‘ Diver’ and ‘ Glove’ 
belong. 

The illustrations to these two bal-~ 
lads in the present number of ‘ Lon- 
don Society’ are borrowed from the 
splendid edition of Schiller’s poems 
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by the pubhshing firm of Cotta, at 
Stuttgart, who hold the copynght 
of all Schiller’s works. Tt 1s 1lius- 
trated with arabesques and photo- 

phs after drawings of some of the 
oe living draughtsmen in Ger- 
many, and we know of no finer work 
of German typography and drawimg. 
The exquisite elegance and elaborate 
design of these small plates, mcl- 
lowed down in shade and outline by 
the skill of the photographer, have 
caused quite a sensation m the 
artistic world The edition, which 
was commenced at the centenary 
commemoration of Schille’s birth- 
day 1n 1859, will be completed ma 
few more numbers Arthur Von 
Ramberg, Charles Piloty,* Maurice 
Von Schwindt, Julsus Schnorr, and 
several others, are engaged for this 
publication The ouiginal of one of 
our two woodcuts, where the bold 
youth, with a parting look upon the 
faintung princess, walks towards the 
edge of the cliff, by Ferdinand Puloty, 
is much appreciated by German 
critics the sccond has not obtained 
the sane appioval, as the elegance 
of execution docs not swt the he- 
roism of the deed We may add, 
that we should hke to see the leo- 
pards with more of the cat about 
them, and less of the seal 

The sulyects of Schiller’s ballads 
are not of his own invention, but 
(with the exception of the ‘ Distri- 
bution of the World,’ and, perhaps, 
the ‘ Alpine Hunter’), rest upon le- 
gendary poetry The story of the 
* Glove’ Schiller obtained from a 
book by Saint-Fo1x, a French writer 
of hght hterature in the first half of 
the exghieenth century. This one 
work of his, however, bearing the 
tatle, ‘ Essais Histomques sur Paris,’ 
18 more solid than the rest, and con- 
tains a number of anecdotes 1lus- 
trating the changing spit of civi- 
lization in France from the founda- 
tion of the French monarchy. The 
story of the ‘ Glove,’ however, 1s 
older than Samt-Forx, smece the 


* Charles Piloty 1s known in England by 
his gieat picture in the late International 
Exhibition ‘ Nero proceeding over the 
buimng rums of Rome.’ Even with a 
colour too cool for the English eye, the 
signally giand and noble design of this 
work gained the admuration of everybody. 
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Spanish poet Lope de Vega (1562- 
1635) already treated the subject m 
one of his numberless plays, under 
the ttle of ‘El Guante de Dota 
Blanca’ (‘ Lady Blanche’s Glove’), 
although he transferred the scene 
from the court of France to that of 
Portugal. Schiller’s poem we give 
here from Sir E Lytton Bulwer’s 
translation. 


fhe Globr: 
A TALE 


Before his lion-court, 
Fo see the grisly sport, 
Sat the king, 
Bevide him grouped his princely peers, 
And dames aloft, in circling tiers, 
Wreathed round their blooniing ring 


King Francis, where he sate, 
Raised a finger , yawned the gate, 
And slow, from his repose, 

A. LION goes ! 
Dumbliy he gazed around 
The fuc-encircled ground ; 
And with a lazy gupe, 
He stretched bis lordly shape, 
And shook his careless mane, 
And—laid him down again. 


A finger raised the king, 
And nimbly have the guard 
A second gate unbarred , 
forth, with a rushing spring, 
A Ticer sprung ' 
Wildly the wild one yelled, 
When the Lion he beheld, 
And, bristling at the look, 
With his tail his sides he strook, 
And rolled his rabid tongue , 
In many a wary ring 
He pwept round the forest king, 
With a fell and rattling sound, 
And laid him on the ground, 
Grommelhng 


The hing raised his finger, then 
Leaped two Leorarnps from the den 
With a bound, 
And boldly tounded they 
Where the crouchimg tiger lay, 
Terrible ! 
And he griped the beasts in his deadly hold , 
In the grim embrace they grappled ant 
rolled 
Rose the lion with a roar, 
And stood the strife before, 
And the wild-cats on the spot, 
From the blood-thirat wreth and hot, 
Halted still 


Now from the balcony above 
A snowy hand let fall a glove 
Midway between the beasts of prey, 
Lion and tiger,—there it lay, 

The winsome lady’s giovs ! 
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Fair Cenigonde sxid, with a tip of scorn, 
‘Te the knight Delorges, ‘If the love you have 


Were as galtant and leal as you boast it to te, 

Z might ask you to bring back that glove to me’ 

‘The knight left the place where the lady sate ; 

The knight be has passed through the fearful 
gate, 

The Hon and tiger he stooped above, 

And hip fingers have ciosed on the lady's glove! 

All shuddering and stunned, they beheld him 
there,—. 

The nobie kmzhts and the ladies fairs 

But loud was the joy, and the praise the while 

ie bore back the glove with lus tranquil amulet 

With a tender look in her softening eyes, 

That promived reward to his warmest sighs, 

Fair Cunigonde rose her knight to grace , 

He tossed thet glove im the lady’s tice ! 

* Nay, spure me the guerdon, at least,’ quoth he; 

And be left fur ever that fuir ladye! 


The ‘Diver’ is basod upon a 
genuine tradition, which 1s so quaint 
and curious that we beg leave to 
put 1t before our readers in a faith- 
ful translation fiom the Latin of 
the ‘ Mundus Subterraneus,’ or ‘ Un- 
derground Would, by Athanasius 
Karcher, the learned Jesuit, a book 
published mm 1665, which contains 
qmte a number of odd stories, and 
from which we know that Schiller 
took the sulyject of his ‘ Diver "— 

‘In this place (says old Athana- 
gslus, speaking about the depth of 
the seas) ‘I will add a story, which 
happened in Sicily at the time of 
King Frederick.* There was then 
in Sialy a most celebrated diver by 
name of Nicholas, whom, from his 
feats In swimming, they commonly 
called “ Pesce Cola,” which means 
** Fish Nicholas.” Being fannlar with 
the sea from early youth, and won- 
derfully skilled in swimming, he 
busied himself nearly always with 
collecting at the bottom of the sea 
mussels, corals, and such-like things, 
by the sale of which he mate a life. 
Has habits were so changed by thus 
inhabiting the water that he would 
remain in the sea sometimes for four 
or five days, living on raw fish. 
Several times he went and returned, 
swimming, to Calabria, carrying let- 
ters for hire, they even say that he 
more than once reached the Lipari 
islands by swimming. Sometimes 
ghips would meet him in the midst 

* Either King Frederick the First, or 
Second, so that the story would belong to 
the first balf ef the fourteenth century. 
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of the stormy and surging gulf to- 
wards Calabria, so that they at first 
sight took him to be a monster of 
orew, how- 


he went im a sea subject to so many 
squalls, he answered that he carried 
letters to I do not know whieh 
town, keeping them in a leather belt 
cleverly shut by a sort of pulley, 
so that they should not be spoi 
by the water around. He then, after 
a long conversation, would take a 
hearty meal, say good-bye to the 
salors, and once more resort to the 
sea Ho 1s even said to have changed 
his nature and organization from the 
perpetual stay in the water to such 
a degree as to be ncarer an amphi- 
bium than a man so that a web 
grew between Ins fingers as in a 
goose’s feet, and his lungs expanded 
50 much that they contamed air 
sufheient for a whole duy’s respira- 
tion 

‘Now when the Kmg of Sicily 
once visited Messima, as be had 
heard so inany strange stories about 
this diver, he was cunous to see the 
man, and ordered him to be sum- 
moned to his presence, winch was 
done, after they had sought him for 
along while over land and sca. The 
king had heard marvellous things 
concerning the neighbourmg Cha- 
rybdis, and having now obtained 
such a good opportunity he resolved 
on ya peered the inner structure of 
the Charybdis, secing that he could 
find no better means than through 
this Nicholas. Then he ordercd 
him to dive down; and as Nicholas 
seemcd somewhat reluctant, and 
pretended many dangers to exist 
there which he alone knew, the 
king, to make him more willing for 
the work, had a flat goblict of gold 
thrown down there, and promised 
him that if he brought 1t back he 
should have 1t. Nicholas, allured 
by the gold, accepted the condition, 
and precipitated himself instantly 
into the deepest whirlpool, where he 
remained about three qnarters of an 
hour, whilst the king and all by- 
standers were waiting for him with 


great anmniety. Fou mneditcgdapooind 
pushing up from the innermost vor-~ 
tex with a powerful rash, holding 
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out and brandishing the bowl tri- 
tumphantly in his hand. They took 
tum to the palace, where, feeling 
somewhat weak after lis great ex- 
ertion, he refreshed himself with a 
hearty dmner, and had a httle sleep. 
Bemeg then taken to the king, and 
sober. about all thmgs he had seen at 
the bottom, he spoke, as they say, 
to the kong as follows —* Merciful 
kmg, I have done as you com- 
manded me, but I should never 
have obeyed your command, even if 
you had promised me one half of 
your kingdom, had I known before 
what I know now: for because I 
thought it hazardous not to obey 
my king, I have hazarded the boldest 
feat of all” ‘The king asking why 
it was so hazardous, he answered, 
“There are four things, lord king, 
which render this place so horrible, 
as it really 1s impenetrable not only 
to divers bke myself, but to the 
very fishes First, the rush of a 
current from the mnermost recesses 
of the ocean, which hardly any man, 
be he ever so strong and skilled, 
could resist nor have I myself been 
able to pass through it, but was 
obhged to descend to the deep 
through other loopholes Second, the 
multitude of reets that are m the 
way here and therc, below which 1 
could hardly ghde without the mani- 
fest danger of bemg kalicd or flayed 
Third, the surge of the waters m 
the straits below, which break forth 
with an ummense power from the 
mnermost entrails of the rocks, and 
turning mm opposite directions pro- 
duce such a formidable gyration that 
ma man will nearly dic m it from 
sheer fnght Fourth, the herds of 
unmense polyp: which stick to the 
sides of the rocks horrified me, with 
their arms stretching out far and 
wide, of which I saw one, the mere 
pulp of which was larger than a 
man’s body, and the arms not below 
ten feet m length~- had these fel- 
lows caught me in their arms it 
would have been certain death, as 
they would have drawn me to them, 
and kniled me by their sole embrace. 
There are also on watch, in the 
caverns of the reefs near by, atro- 
cious fish, called dogfish” (vulgo, 
Pesce cane), “ whose jaws have three 
rows of teeth, being about the size 
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of dolphins, from whose ferocity 
there is no escape: for if they 
caught a man in their teeth you 
may be sure he would be 
done for, sinec there is no sword nor 
dagger so finely steeled but the bite 
of these monsters would surpass 
them in cuthng anythmeg in twain.” 

‘ After he had explained this in 
its order, they asked him how he 
had been able to find the goblet so 
quickly, upon which he answered, 
the powerful currents and counter- 
currents mn the water had not allowed 
the goblet to descend m a straight 
line, but 1t had been thrown out by 
the boiling waters much in the same 
way as he himself had been thrown 
out, and thus he had discovered 1t nm 
a kind of hollow in the rocks, for had 
it once gone to the bottom there would 
have been no hope whatever for 
recovering it mn such a boiling of the 
tide and rush of the vortex; for the 
whirlpools, now swallowed up in 
the abyss, now vomited out again, 
were surging with such a vehemence 
that there was no power able to 
withstand them Moreover, the 
waters were so deep in that very 
place that they covered the eye- 
sight with almost a Cummerian dark- 


ness 

‘Then they asked him about the 
inncr formation of the straits, and 
he said they were complicated with 
numberless rocks, and the flux and 
reflux of subterranean waters run- 
ning between the roots of these 
rocks as the tides changed were the 
real cause of those perturbations on 
the surface which the sailors there 
experience, to the great detriment 
of their ships 

‘ Then they asked him if he had 
pluck cnough once more to try the 
bottom of the Charybdis, and he 
said no. He was tempted, however, 
a second time by a bag full of gold 
coms, which, bemg attached to a gob- 
let of great value, was thrown into the 
Charybdis, and allured by the al- 
mighty lust of gold, he rushed once 
more headlong into the whirlpool, 
but never appeared again, having 
perneye been drawn by the fades 
mto labyrinths of rocks, or be- 
come a prey to the fish which he 
dreaded so much. 

‘This story, as it was written in 
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royal records, and communi- 
ted to me by the Master of the 
Rolls, I thought fit to insert here, 
that some light might be thrown on 
the whirling currents of the seas.’ 


And this is the groundwork on 
which the poet raised his 
glorious creation The former is a 
curious anecdote connected with a 
natural phenomenon, and the catas- 
trophe 1s built upon the low motive 
of avarice in a professional man. 
The poet makes use of many cha- 
racteristic lines in the old story. 
the goblet, the labymnth of rocks, 
the contrary movements of the 
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waters, the terrible fish and po- 
lypi: are not omitted; but to the 
second attempt of the diver the 
noble motive of love is lent, and 
with a warm 8 thy we follow 
the hapless youth to his hornble 
grave The creation of the poet is 
not necessanly the hatching of new 
stones from a fertile braim (other- 
wise Shahspeare would not be an 
ongimal puct, as few of hus plots are 
lus own mvention); but it 1s quite 
as much the elevation of coarse 
reality to a sphere in winch we see 
man’s soul and purpose ennobled 
by grand aud worthy passion 
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MY FIRST AND LAST BALLOON ASCENT. 


if is now about fifteen years ago 

that some busimess connected 
with the navigation of the Danube 
kept me for some months 1n Vienna 

AS my engineering business did 
not employ me more than an hour 
or two a day, I should have soon 
found my time hang heavy on my 
hands even in that gay and motley 
eity, had I not by chance made the 
acquaintance of the accomplished 
and scientific Mons Xavier Gallard 
I met this gentleman first at the 
table a@’h6te of my hotel, the ‘ Kaiser 
Elizabeth,’ and a chance question or 
two about Hunganan wines soon led 
to an acquaintance 

Mons Xavier Gallard, as far as I 
could gather, had years ago been a 
lay Jesuit m Syria, but, growing 
iuore and more attached to science, 
had quitted the order and devoted 
limself entuely to the study of ab- 
struse chenustry and an analysis of 
the narcotic medicines of the East 
He had become well known through- 
out all Austria for his improvements 
in aerostation Jinding lnm a tra- 
velled man, of singular lnberahty and 
toleration of opinion, as well as an ac- 
complished musician and an exccl- 
lent linguist, I lost no time m as 
soon as possible cultivating his ac- 
quaintance, being, for an English- 
inan, social and unsuspicious My 
companion, a clever Scotch engineer, 
but a cold, formal fellow—one of 
those distrustful men who, as the 
old Joe Miller runs, would not save 
a man from drowning if he had not 
been first introduced to him— fought 
shy of Gallard, seldom accompanied 
me to his lodgings near the city 
wall, overlooking the Prater, and 
expressed in @ very solemn way his 
wish to know who Mons Gallard’s 
father had been, about which I my- 
self felt totally indifferent. 

At first I used to rather laugh at 
my new friend’s enthusiasm for bal- 
looning, which I thought a useless, 
unimprovable, and dangerous expe- 
riment, that had already cost many 
valuable hves, and was only fit, hke 
rope-dancing, to amuse a selfish and 


gaping mob. But Gallard, on whom 
laughter made no more unpression 
than a snowball would on a man in 
armour, scon,in his stern, quiet way, 
convinced me how shallow and irra~ 
tional my sneers had been 

In that curious apartment of his, 
the walls of which were covered 
with drawings of every possible sort 
of balloon that 1s, or ever was, he 
explamed to me, with plmlosophic 
clearness, the whole progress and 
prospects of the science, from the 
hints of Fnar Bacon, the Jesuit 
Francis Luna, and the Portuguese 
Fnar (1709), to Mr Cavallo’s ex- 
periments (1782) with soap-bubbles 
filled with inflammable air, in pur- 
suance of the discoveries of Black 
and Cavendish He would then go 
on enthusiastically to speak of the 
first ascents by the Montgolfiers, 
paper-makers, 1n 1782, and of the 
more advanced experments of 
Messrs Robert and Charles, by 
whom the first long journey was 
cffected. 

‘I grant, Mons Gallard,’ I said to 

on one occasion, ‘ the rapid 1m- 
provement of Montgolfier’s clever 
suggestion — but what I want to 
know 1s, cuz bono—men don’t msk 
their lives for mere amusement ”’ 

‘What, not you Englishmen, who 
hunt and chase the steeples—Heain ?” 
said Gallard, coldly and calmly, but 
rather maliciously ‘ You want to 
know the cuz dono of our pursmt—lI 
will tell you I want to see bal- 
loons used, to reconnoitre fortified 
places, to reach otherwise inaccessible 
mountains, to enable geographers to 
make surveys, to convey despatches 
to besieged places, to discover 
islands, and to study, on different 
otherwise unattainable elevations, the 
laws of sound, of atmospheric pres- 
sure, of gravitation ’” 

‘I grant, I confess,’ I replied, 
‘that you have overwhelmed me 
with your array of facts, but I stall 
think the balloon a sort of wild 
monster, of tremendous and super- 
natural speed and power, but quite 
untamable You can raise a balloon, 
and let it fall again, but you cannot 
steer 16 honzontally.’ 
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*‘ Experiment,’ said Gallard, coldly, 
* has proved the reverse—look here 
Here 1s a drawing of the balloon of 
Charles and Robert. It1s of an ob- 
long spheroid shape—the boat 1s 
seventeen feet long—1it has five 
wings, made in the shape of um- 
brellas without handles—and to the 
top of these, you sce, sticks were 
fastened parallel to the apertures of 
the umbrellas This extraordinary 
balloon ascended on the roth of 
September, 1784, to the height of 
r400 feet, traversed about 150 mules 
of ar, and descended safely, with 
z00 pounds of ballast left These 
wings were found to enable the aero- 
naut to deviate 80 degrecs from the 
direction of the wid In 1785, a 
Mr Crosbie ascended, at Dublin, nm 
@ balloon, the car of which was 
hang round with bladders, and these 
saved him, and rendered the car as 
buoyant as a boat, when he un- 
fortunately fell mto the sea’ 

* Bat the parachute,’ Traid, ‘ that 
has proved fatal to several enthu- 
siasts °’ 

‘The parachute,’ rephed Gallard, 
‘is uncertain and dangerous to de- 
scend in, but it 1s useful to brealk 
the fall of the balloon itself, in case 
of accident I have gicat hopes of 
further improving it, but even at 
present 1t1s a usctul ally Pray di- 
vest yourself of these picyudices, mor 
amt <A time will come, I tell you, 
when we shall circumnavigate the 
world in these silk bags you now 
despise so much-~ = Vvus verrez’ 

‘I admire your thorough enthu- 
siasm,’ I said, ‘yours 1s the true 
rpirit of the discoverer But how 
do you escape the nsk of ightnimg? 
Imagine the horror, a mule from the 
earth, of seeing your balloon sud- 
denly shrivelling above your head in 
a dnft of flame Another moment, 
and you are dashed, like Icarus, mto 
the guif of death ’ 

‘You are too imaginative, mon 
cher, for a scientific man,’ said Gal- 
lard, with a bitter smile curdling his 
oa face ‘There 1s no danger of 

ghtning. Balloons have passed 
safely through thunder clouds, and 
the aéronaut can always leave such 
unpleasant companions above or be- 
low him. Besides, mon cher Angluis, 
as our balloons are constructed of 
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materisis that are not conductors of 
electricity, and as they are also msn- 
lated, they are not very hkely to be 
struck’ 

‘You mect mo at every turn,’ I 
said , ‘ but there is one other danger, 
Ifear It has always appeared to 
me, in reading accounts of balloon 
voyages, that the acrostatic machino 
has inore tendency to descend when 
over water than when over land—a 
most dungerous tendency on the 
part ot our friend the balloon ” 

‘Granted,’ sail Gallard, watch- 
fully, but with evndent candour. 
‘The remedy for that 18 to ascend 
from some place like Vienna, far in- 
land Morcover, you innst remem- 
ber that we aeronants can nearly 
always select our place of descent. 
No, my dear friend, there is_ httle 
danger to the skilful aeronaut ’ 

Here he turned suddenly on mo, 
and asked me if I understood the 
pummy principle of xerostation 

I rephed that I had but the vague 
knowledge of a man who hail no 
special taste for smence I knew 
that if a body was muimerged in any 
fluid hghter than itself, 1t would rise 
to the surface 

‘In a confused way you know it,’ 
said Gallard, smiling, ‘ but the rule 
18 this—it 18 simple When a body 
1s immerged in any fluid, 1f the 
weight of the body be less than an 
equa] bulk of the immergent fluid, 
it will rise to the surface—if tho 
mass be heavier, 1t sinks--1f equal, 1t 
remains where tt 1s placed. On this 
principle our whole theory is built: 
for it 1s the same tlung 1f we thin 
the air, and so make it hghter—or 
whether we use gas, which ascends, 
being lighter than the atmosphere. 
I will show you’ 

As he said this, Gallard threw 
open the sash of a window looking 
out over the rampart towards the 
Prater, where the trees were now 
fast turning saffron colour, from the 
effects of the autumn’s chemistry— 
then, with a neat-handed dexterity, 
he took from a shelf a smal! balloon 
made of crimson lutestring, covered 
with caoutchouc varnish, and atiach- 
ing to its strings a small square tin 
full of spits of wime, he lit the 
hquid, which instantly inflated the 
suk—and, with a dexterous twist of 
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the practised hand, the enthusiast 
floated off the ltile crimson giobe, 
which instantly rose high in the air, 
and moved swiftly before the wind, 
over the Prater. 

‘Beautiful!’ I said. ‘Monseur 
Gallard, behold 1n me a convert.’ 

‘I thought I should soon convince 
you,’ he said, shutting the window, 
‘of the Leauty and safety of the in- 
vention of our great master, Mont- 
golfier ’ 

‘Have you ever yourself made a 
voyage in a balloon?’ said I, some- 
what maliciously. 

“I have made,’ he said (‘ for I un- 
derstand the sneer, mon amt)—I have 
made three-and-twenty ascents, and 
all with safety and perfect success.’ 

‘I never heard before of your en- 
terprises 10 this way.’ 

‘There 18 much about me that 
you may not have heard, replied 
Gallard, coldly. ‘I do not go about 
Vienna hke a quack doctor, with a 
jack-pudding blowing a trumpet be- 
fore me. Man’s hfe is half mght, 
half day—there are times when I 
choose to move in darkness—some 
men here call moc an Armenian, 
others a Russian I was really born 
at—but what do you care where I 
was born? Come, let us take lunch 
——for you must taste my Vosslauer , 
—aitis not bad Drink with me the 
health of my intended—the Fraulein 
Pulvermacher.’ 

* With all my heart,’ I rephed. 


XT. 


It was a week or so after this con- 
versation that I agai sought the 
rooms of my fmend Galard, that 
mysterious and determined enthu- 
giast, with whom I had by this tame 
become far better acquainted. I had 
already, with the purposeless mdus- 
try of an idler impathent for employ- 
ment, picked up some scattered par- 
taculars of Gallard’s history. 

He had been, I heard, dismissed 
from the Jesuit seminary at St. Omer, 


& balloon himself, he applied to a 
moh and avancious money-lender, 
who bought one for him, and gave 


Levant merchant, who had married 
a Syrian woman, took great umbrage 
at these exhibitions, and on one oc- 
casion waited on General Farouche, 
the Commander-in-chief of the Pa- 
risian National Guard, and 
him to interpose his military autho- 
rity, and prevent his son, who was a 
volunteer, ascending. The general 
quickly acquiesced, and sent a file 
of soldiers on the mght in question, 
to put the young adventurer into 
confinement. Galiard was just pre- 
paring to enter the car when they 
arrived Guessing what had taken 
place, he instantly drew his sabre, 
and threatened to run the first per- 
son through who interrupted him. 
Then leaping into the car, he slashed. 
the moormg cords in two with his 
sword, and rose with tremendous 
velocity into the air, leaving the 
mob cheermng and the soldiers dumb 
with astonishment 

‘Soon after this,’ said my inform- 
ant, ‘he left Pams, and went to the 
East to study medicine. There he 
ascended from the Desert, from the 
foot of the Pyramids, from Mount 
Zion, and other extraordinary places 
—always under an assumed name, 
and with an air of mystery In the 
course of his hfe it 1s supposed that 
Mons. Gallard (whatever he may 
say) has gone through all possible 
dangers that an aeronaut can expe- 
nence. On one occasion his balloon 
took fire, but he escaped mm a para- 
chute At another time, at Calais, 
to escape descending into the sea, he 
had to cut away the car, and shng 
Inmself to the cords of the balloon. 
Once, near Strasburgh, he found the 
balloon ding, and threatening 
to burst, when three miles above the 
town, and he averted his fate by 
boning holes im the side with his 
Sword ; 

Two years ago, he had published 
an account of an ascent from Turm, 
in which he passed over the Alps. by 
mght: of this ascent ag: for reign 
a telescope-maker, from Berlin, could 
not remember anything, except ‘ 
fact of M. Gallard’s sensation having 
been as if the balloon was cleaving 
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silently upwards through miles of 
black marble, and that the stars 
seemed to him larger and more lus- 
trous. 

#rom another person, a wine- 
merehant, from Marseilles, I heard 
that M. Gallard was well known in 
France, as an habitual and danger- 
ous duellst, and five years ago he 
had been wounded in three places, 
in a duel with sabres at Nice, where, 
however, he killed his antagonist, 
the son of sa banker at Genoa. The 
quarrel had amsen from M. Gallard 
beng taunted with the uselessness 
of balloon ascents M Gallard was 
now, added my mformant, engaged 
to be married to the daughter of a 
professor of mathematics. 

I amused myself as I walked to 
my friend’s lodgings, with pondering 
over these rumours, and trying to 
sift the truth that was m them from 
the falsehood This task, almost 
as easy as twisting sand ropes, or 
driving hares to market, occupied 
me till I reached Galard’s lodgings. 
The magnificent street-fountains of 
Vienna, the great St. Stephen’s itself, 
I that day passed unnoticed. Even 
the crowds of Hungarnan sharp- 
shooters, and Wallachian peasants, 
failed to interest me, my mind was 
bent on joming Gallard, my fnend, 
in a balloon ascent 

I found Gallard m his room, 
busy engraving his name on a sword 
—it was a beautiful Damascus blade 
of exquisite temper. He looked up 
from his work as I entered, his etch- 
ing needle still m his hand, and 


me. 

‘I thought it was the professor 
and Mane,’ he said, ‘ they are com- 
ing to day to see the great balloon I 
am having made—we will go after 
launch and see it together.’ 

‘You are busy, Gallard,’ I said; 
‘I did not know you added engrav- 
ing to your other accomplshments ’ 

* Tt 15 an old, and tried frend,’ he 
said, pattmg the sword-handle; ‘1t 
has saved my life once or twice, and 
XY want to mark my name on 3t, for 
it may be my only epitaph.’ 

At that moment, just as I was 
preparing to rally him on this re- 
mark, there were sounds of feet on 
the stairs, then a light silvery laugh, 
eud p sof tap at the door. 
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Gallard few to it and opened it. 

‘Is Mons. Montgolfier at home?’ 
anid the sweetest, merriest voice, I 
think I ever heard. It was the pro- 
fessor’s daughter, Maria, who with 
‘th pase ae aie his hace ae 
Lhe essor Wi ; ea, 
and pega. after being introduced to 
me, to look at the drawings round 
the walls. Mana chatted tly 
to her lover and myself winke the 
old woman of the house was laying 
the luncheon. 

I think I never saw eyes so Incidly 
brown as those of Marna Pulver 
macher, or a neck more exquisitely 
set upon its shoulders she remind- 
ed me of Goethe’s description of that 
graceful girl whom he took as tho 
type of Gretchen, in Faust. No 
word or movement but seemed the 
result of a warm heart, good nature, 
and overflowing spirits, yet cach 
word or movement might have been 
that of a consummate actress, #0 
appropriate and admirable did each 
Inovemcnt and each word seem. 
Yet Callard, I thought, seemed 
scarcely at his ease, and from what 
I could not help overhearing ofa long 
and earnest conversation, betweon 
himsclf and the professor’s daugh- 
ter, I gathered that he was resisting 
her wish that he should abandon 
some intended balloon ascent. 

The conversation at lunch was 
constrained Galiard tned to amuse, 
but seemed vexed and moody. The 
professor was entirely occupied with 
the praises of a new edition of the 
‘Principia’ he had just bought of 
an English bookseller, and tus 
daughter was silent and tearful. 

Luncheon over, Mons. Gallard 
arose, and giving his arm somewhat 
ceremoniously to Mass Pulvermacher, 
begged me to follow with the pro- 
fessor. We followed him into a 
back yard, leading to carpenters’ 
workshops, and a laboratory. Un- 
locking a door, Gallard ushered i 
j unfurnished ‘wi 


Heaps of blue and scarlet ait 
on benches and on the window: 
The net hung on a nail meer the 
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enough to hold six, poreons, hed 

enoug’ oO persons, 

biome been covered with painted 
en. 

“You here see, Mr. Professor,’ 
said Gallard, turnmg rather coldly 
from Miss Pulvermacher, ‘the germ 
of my new ar-ship. It is to mea- 
sure fifty-seven feet in diameter, and 
will carry 400lbs of ballast. ‘Phis 
car, which 1s eight feet long, waighs 
140lbs The name, you see, 18 
‘ Maria Theresa,’ Chere he looked at 
the professors daughter). The 
weight of the whole apparatus, with 
as a thermometers, &e. im it, 





* Let me guess, Gallard,’ said the 
good, fussy, old professor. ‘ Well, I 
should say 600 Ibs’ 

* No bad guess, Herr Professor— 
620 Ibs.’ 

* Nevertheless, I would not go up 
in 1t for 10,0007 ,’ said the professor, 
adjusting his spectacles. 

‘ That’s mght, dear papa,’ said 
Mana, kissing her father’s frosty 
red cheek, and throwing her arms 
round his neck. ‘ Don’t let him go 
in it’ he’s a naughty man—yes, you 
are, 8ir—you may frown—for wish- 
ing to go against my will. What 
nght, sir, have you to msk your 
life ?’ 

Gallard made no ummediate reply; 
but a few minutes after, he drew 
Miss Pulvermacher to the window, 
leaving me and the professor to 
examine the elements of the future 
balloon, examine the long strips of 
coloured silk, lift the car, and per- 
form such other experiments as our 
curiosity suggested 

In a few minutes, Gallard and 
Miss Pulvermacher jomed us I ob- 
served that Gallard was paler than 
usual, and was biting his lips, as if 
to suppress a onate anger that 
was almost uncontrollable. The 
young lady, on the other hand, 
was flushed, and her eyes were 
moist with unrestrainable tears. I 
was sure from their manner that the 
levers had been quarreling, but I 
made as though I did not see 14. 

As for the worthy purblind pro- 
fessor, who, hke many other honest 
pedants, knew much more abont the 
surface of the mvoon, than the in- 
habitants of this imgnificant and 
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enu planet, he observed no-~- 
and after a time trudged off 
with his daughter, wishng Gallard 
every success mm his interesting en- 


terprise. Marna Pulvermacher bowed 


to me, and offered Mons. Gallard 
her hand with averted face. She 
had evidentiy been askmg the en- 
thusiast to make some _ sacrifice 
which he had refused tomake The 
professor, I forgot to add, on part- 
ing, begged me with obvious sincerity 
to gratzty him with a speedy call. 

The moment the door closed on 
the professor and his daughter, 
Gallard stamped on the floor, and 
uttered some words 1m Arabic from 
between his clenched teeth. ‘I 
throw her to the wind,’ he said, pas- 
sionately , ‘ swallow, that she 1s, 
quick-turning, never-resting, fickle, 
changeable, hke all those creatures 
that God made from the refuse of 
Adam’s clay I have lived eight- 
and-thirty years 2n this vile world, 
and never jet knew sin, vice, trouble 
or mischief without a woman was 
In some way or other the cause 
of it Miserable necessity of our 
solitude to need such companions! 
I renounce her. Shali I break up 
my glorious dreams and discoveries 
for a wax doll with movable eyes-— 
a puppet that can smile, and move, 
and eat, and torment, but 
Tae compare, analyse, or refute ? 
Hal’ ‘ 

And as he said this he took down 
a case-bottle of brandy from a shelf, 
and took a long, deep draught, then 
silently he replaced the bottle with a 
smile such as Satan himself might 
have worn, and sat down, compass in 
hand, at his papers I began to be 
afraid for his brain. I tned to divert 
his thoughts, but not by any of those 
deep cousolatory platatudes which 
friends administer to you asif they 
were indispensable medicmes. 

‘ Gallard,’ I said, ‘ courage! there 
are other women. As we say m 
England—*“ There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of 1%.” 
By-the-by, do you know I have all 
but resolved to aecompany hie 
your next ascent. You have 
my imagmation by your enthusiasas ; 
but perhaps you dislike a com- 

ion ; * Nvest-ce pas®™”* 

*‘ On the vontrary,’ he said, fixing 
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his eyes on me, ‘ you give me more 
leasare than you know; you will 
charmed. e higher air, two 
miles up, is so calm and alent. 
You may find 1t cold, and may ex- 
avi oaee a slight pain in your ears, 

t that will soon go off. What- 
ever fog or rain we pass through 
below, we shall soon, as philosophers 
should do, mse above them into a 
region of clear hght and soft sun 
heat. The sensaton of first starting 
is only thet of a strong but equal 
upward pressure on the soles of your 
feet- you will not repent it, aon 
ami.’ 

*‘ But,’ I sad, ‘ who 1s this Mons 
Rozier, who has ascended so often, 
this year, in different parts of 
France and Germany? Is he a for- 
midable nval ?’ 

‘ Not very,’ said Gallard, smiling, 
with all his usual stoical serenity, 
as ho went to a cabinet that stood 
against the wall and took a roll of 
paper froma drawer He unrolled 
it with a dry laugh, it was a large 
posting-bill, printed m red ink, 1t 
announced the ascent otf Mons 
Eustace Rozier from a pleasurc- 
png near Turin, twelve months 


“Tam Mons. Rozier,’ he said, ‘ to 
disguise myself from inquisitive 
frends, I use this precaution ’ 

As he uttered these words, he 
took a bottle from a shelf of chem1- 
cals, and dipping the forefinger of 
the night hand in it, he rubbed it 
across the palm of his left It lefta 
deep brown stain of the colour of an 
Arab fellah’s skin. 

‘Mons. Rozier 1s an Armenian,’ he 
said, laughing, ‘and a preparation 
I keep by me removes his Armenian 
skin in one wash. You shall be my 
com on then,’ he added, replacing 
the bottles. ‘I see you are cool, 
determined, and quick in resources, 
I have long wished for such a 
com on to manage my imstru- 
ments and help to register my ob- 
rervations. I hope before long to 
be able to bring ram at my wish, 
and to predict weather changes with 
almost unerrmg certamty. I must 
forget this woman. You will now 
pasdon my wishing you good night, 
as I must e me to six hours’ 


sindy. One caution at parting, be- 
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ware how you get entangled in that 
false creature’s web !” 


Trt. 


I did not see Gallard for the next 
three weeks. During that time, as 
my letters had stall not arrived from 
England, I devoted myeelf to mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the Pulver- 
macher family. My visits grow more 
and more frequent; I became a 
favourite of the old professor, and 
by no means, I flattered myself, dis- 
agreeable to lus fair daughter. I 
am afraid my fondness for the house 
made rather a hypocrite of me, for 
1 »oon found myself discussing the 
‘Principia’ with the professor with 
an unction which was scarcely sin- 
oe as { had ; always at solene 
shown a singular meapacity 
mathematics. To-day I was taking 
a telescopic interest in an eruption 
on the sun’s face ; to-morrow trying 
a® new microscope on the plumes 
from 2 moth’s wing, or a new sort 
of acaries, found in indigo The 
professor was delighted with me, 
aud took me to all sort of philoso-~ 
phical meetings and soirées, where I 
met sinall Liumboldts, who bored me 
with absurd theories, and whom I 
bored with engineering problems. 

But every moment I could snatch 
from this hypocritical routine I de- 
voted to the gayer and more plea- 
sant occupation of flirting with Miss 
Pulvermacher I waltzed with her, 
I began to teach her to read Enghsh 
poctry, I sang ducts with her; m 
tact, I fell all at once—-one morning 
that we sang togethcr—over head 
and ears in love with her It even 
became a joke against me at the 
table d’hGte and at the hotel billiard- 
table, where my attendance became 
less and less frequent. 

They were one day discharging 
their invisible yet stinging mussiles 
at me, and warning me of Gallard’s 
well-known jealous dis tion, and. 
Ins fondness for du g, when a 
waiter gently touched my arm and 
handed me a note. It was from Gal- 
lard, and ran thus— 


*“ Mon CHER AMI, 
*“¥ shall ascend im the * Manta 
‘THERESA, tomorrow at noon, en the 
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south side of the Prater. Be with me—if 
those fools at the hotel, or your fair friend, 
do not make a coward of you—soon after 
eleven, that we may start together, and 
euperintend the filling. 

‘ Yours till death, 


“XAVIER GALLARD, 


*‘Pp.S.—Be sure, on the ground, to 
always call me “ Rozter,’”? my aeronautic 
name, The weather piomises well for 
our ascent.’ 


‘A billet-doux from the professor’s 
daughter!’ cried out one of the hotel 
wits. ‘Herr Englander, I will be 
your second, but that Gallard is a 
d—-— with the small sword.’ 

I made no reply, bemg rather 
ashamed of my situation, and also 
of my flirtation; but I finished my 
wine, tore the note carelessly up, 
and strolled off to Gallard’s lodg- 


The old woman let me m with a 
spiteful look, such as she had never 
before greeted me with, but at tho 
time I attributed this to cold and 
rheumatism—great disturbers of the 
aS — and, knowmg my way, 
pushed straight on for the laboratory, 
where I was told my fmnend was en- 


I entersd it—he was not there. 
I went upstairs—he was not there, 
but his mathematical drawings lay 
scattered on the table, and the mk 
was still wet in his pen. I went 
down again, and sought him im the 
balloon-room, and not finding him 
there I opened the door that led 
into an mner garden-house 

There was Gallard, bending over 
six small sacks full of what ap 
to be black and white sand; but he 
hastaly tied up the mouths of the 
bags as he saw me, and turned in 
his usual passive way to take my 
hand. To my surprise, he had 
already stained his face, and was now 
the colour of the poorer Caizrene 
Araba. 

‘I am glad you are come,’ he said; 
*I began to think your courage had 
failed you, or that you were too 
much occupied with gallantry and 
that bad comedy called society, to 
care much for msking your neck with 
an enthusiast.’ 

Gallard said tits in rather a sple- 
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rhe wa: Bats — notice of 
mood, sim ying 

*I do not chases sisedi I have 
once made up my mind. I am 

ve been ever since 


‘That's rig 


you such a flight in the air as you 
will never forget. Mind, to-morrow, 
at eleven, for it 18 a good mile and a 
half from here ’ 

I turned to go: he followed me to 
the door, and as I shook his cold, 
corpse-hke hand, he said, with rather 
a forced gaiety, as I thought— 

‘I have forgotten the syren,’ he 
said, ‘quite forgotten her, spon 
her name from my slate, erased her 
puotoeraps, burned her letters—Ha! 

ut you see we enthusiasts soon 
forget these fnvolites love and a 
catarrh are quickly cured. How do 
you get on, by-the-by, with the—the 
—Pulvermachers ?’ 

I coloured shghtly, as I replied, 
*O, pretty well! The professor 1s 
een a bate is ne daughter 18 
charming ’ utimg my fingers 
to my lps, I laighed and blew them 
apart, as Spanish lovers do 

He smiled, as he shut the door, 
without making any answer. 


IV. 


I was with Gallard punctually at 
eleven o’clock on the following day. 
I found his papers put up, his desk 
closed, and a jfiacre waiting for us at 
the door He received me with the 
abstracted air of a man whose 
thoughts are fixed on the future. 
He was busy collectmg necessary 
instruments for the journey: an hy- 
grometer, an aneroid barometer, and 
dry and wet buib thermometers. 
The ballast, and the balloon itself, 
were already on the ground. As we 
stepped into the carriage Gallard 
threw open his bornouse, and drew 
from under it the engraved sword 
I had seen before, and a pair of 
pistols. 


: arms?’ T saad, laughing, a6 
the coach drove off. ‘ the 
prince of the powers of the air 
attack us ?’ 
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* No,” said he, drily; ‘ but on two 
oocasions, when I have been throw- 
ing out the ppling anchor, igno- 
vant farrners have threatened to fire 
at me; and it is as well to go armed. 
Besides that, last year at Strasburgh, 
the country le were trouble- 
some when we ed. I had to 
force them, sword in hand, Zes sznges, 
to help to obtam the balloon. There 
are few countries, mon cher, where a 
sword is not useful for defence or 
attack, and besides, we may want it 
to let out the gas m case of the 
vaive not working at a cntical mo- 
ment.’ 

I was satisfied, and I said so. 

*I hope they won’t put the ballast 
near any fire,’ he said, after a long 
apparently thoughtful silence 

‘ y, sand 1s not very inflam- 
mable, is it ?’ said I. 

Gallard made no reply, but gave 
a sort of sardonic smule that I could 
not interpret. 

As we approached the scene of 
the approachimg ascent Gallard grew 
more and more silent , and wrapping 
himself up in his cloak, sat m one 
eorner of the coach absorbed in 
thought. The streets leading to the 
gate were crowded with citizens and 
soldiers hastening to the place from 
whence the balloon was to ascend 
Merchants’ clerks, Tyrolese mflemen, 
Hungarian waggoners—all classes 
were elbowmg on, all bent on the 
same object, all eyes turned the same 
way, in every mouth the same sub- 


*T shall never forget this day,’ 
said I, my eyes glowmg with excite- 
ment. 

‘You never will,’ replied Gallard, 
gravely. 

It was yust as he uttered these 
words the coach drew up with a 
sudden jerk at the gate of the enclo- 
gure, where I could see the large 
balloon strugghng and swaying to 
release itself from the ropes that 
bound it tothe earth. Now, there 
is always, as travellers will remem- 
ber, fastened in the mande of all the 
hackney-coaches of Vienna a small 
looking - glass, in a tawdry gilt 
frame. It serves, I suppose, to 
help the Viennese ladies to arrange 
therr bonnets, the dandies to twist 
their moustachios. I was the first 


to get out of the carriage; and as I 

the lookimg-giasas I caught 
m it a pale glumpee of my friend 
——. ee 
expression eous mockery, 
which made me rather fear tha 
the exatement of the moment was 
almost too much for his brain; but 
I said nothing, lest IJ might unnerve 
him —_— 


A cheer ran round the arena, and 
handkerchiefs were waved, as we 
both entered the enclosure, 
the ie ee Siete seh lcoasi with a 
spread cagle) t our gatekeeper 
parce us with as we passed him. 

he preparations werc already made: 
there were the tubs fall of iron 
filings laid between straw, and on 
these had been poured vitnohe acid 
and water Theso tubs, covered 
with others, were contained 1m strong 
casks, sunk in the ground; and 
through holes made m tho of 
these casks tin tubes were fi , to 
which tho silken tube of the balloon 
was fasteuncd. The net was already 
adjusted, and the balloon being three- 
quarters full, the tm tubes were 
removed and the silken pipes tied 
up and coiled into the boat, which 
was now being fastened to the loop. 

Gallard did not speak, but, giving 
a scoffing look at the populace, 
ceeded to examine the fittings of the 
balloon He looked at the valve in 
the top part of the air-ship that was 
so soon to bear us starward, and 
several times pulled the string that 
fastened the brass-shutter padded 
with leather He then tested tho 
cords that ded the car to tho 
balloon by a hoop of cane, which 
had been sewn with Ivather. 

It was a fino autumn afternoon, 
within half an hour of sunset, and a 
brisk wind blowing The clouds 
over our head were fast to 
crimson and gold- into their ry 
we were about to ascend. I felt at 
once excited and awe-struck; but 
Gallard, imperturbable as ever, 
seemed entirely occupied in watch- 
ing the bunches of men who held on 
to the four ropes that still retained 
the swaying balloon. At his word 
of command three of the ropes were 
suddenly let go, and the balloon, 
feeling iteelf freer, swung .s0 aa to 
almost touch the ground. ~ 
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We each took a draught of Voss- 


lauer wine, brought to us by one of 


the attendants, and then stepped into 
the car, in which the ballast, instru- 
ments, and weapons had now all 
been neatly packed away. As the 
signal gun bellowed forth, Gallard 
drew his sword and cut the last 
rope, and I fired a pistol as the bal- 
loon ascended steachly and mayjes- 
tically 

I instantly experienced that pecu- 
lar sensation as if some great force 
was pressing my feet upward, but I 
felt no pain in my ears, and the still- 
ness and tranquillity of the air we 
traversed was delightful, and roused 
my imagmation to the uttermost. 
A grim, composed, smile broke forth 
even on the corpse-like face of 
Gallard 


Vienna now lay beneath us, hke a 
toy city. The barometer showed us 
to be only a mule and a half up, butit 
seemed to me already seven or eight 
miles. Everything now appeared 
on a plane, the Inghest buildings 
had no more apparent elevation 
than the mountains on a geological 
model. The country round Vicnna 
Jay beneath hke a coloured map 
There was St Stephen’s, no larger 
than a dol'’’s house, palaces, bar- 


racks, shops, fountams, had all 
dwindled to hittle blocks, no 
larger than cheese-cakes Even 


the park itself, and the vast rolling 
multitude we had left, appcared no 
larger than a green meadow in a 
picture. 

The balloon, looking lke a large 
golden bubble, had msen mto the 
clouds that now hid it from the 
earth. A moment more and we 
pierced the cloud, and rose above 
it mto a clearer and more radi- 
ant atmosphere. Now below us 
the detached fleeces, coalesced, and 
formed into what resembled a sea of 
white cotton, above they were 
smooth, close-packed, and level. 

Bevond this were dense hills of 
thunder-clouds, of the colour of 
cannon smoke, which were moving 
slowly at irregular intervals. We 
could now see the shadow of the 
balloon passmg over the ground and 
the nearer clouds, at first small as 
an egs, but ually widenmg, and 
encircied with an ims halo 
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We could still hear the cannon 
roaring farewell to us from below. 
We were now 10,000 feet above the 
earth; we were going fast before 
the wind, and had lost sight of the 
city. The atmosphere got rapidly 
colder, and a slight siftang of snow 
fell sprinkhng around us. 

‘How do you lke my air-ship, 
mon am ® said Gallard, as he pulled 
his sword in and out of its sheath. 

‘ Marvellous!’ said I; ‘it gives 
me a& sense of a new power.’ 

‘Just open that bag, and throw 
out eight or ten handfuls of sand.’ 

I stooped down, and was about 
to untie the stnng that fastened 
the mouth of the second sack, when 
Gallard leaped up, and caught my 
arm 


‘Now, then—now, then, you 
foohsh Englishman" he cned; ‘ the 
nearest one—the nearest one!’ 

I looked round, rather angrily. 

‘You are rather hasty to-day, 
Monsieur Gallard,’ I said. 

‘Pardon me,’ he rephed, rapidly 
recovering his seremty, ‘ I dishke 
the English race, but I lke indi- 
viduals of the species. We aeronauts 
are obliged to be particular We 
must mount higher, and visit Alde- 
baran, and skirt the ghttermg do- 
mains of the jewel-girt Orion More 
sand! throw out more sand, mon 
aml? 

I leant over the car, and baled 
out handful after handful of sand; 
thus lightened our aur-ship rose 
higher and higher ‘We were a 
thousand feet mgher The tem- 
perature our instrument showed to 
be 30 degrees lower than on the 
ground we had quitted Gallard, 
stooping behind me, untied the 
— bag—it was the black bal- 


A grunt, more like that of a beast 
than the voice of a man, made me 
look round, and pause m my task. 
It was — peck He bho ae 
ing up and coc a tol. i 
eyes burnt with rage. Groot the 
bag of ballast, in my alarm, over 
the side of the car, and up we soared 
a mile iigher than we yet at- 


you are now at my merey. I 
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OUR MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN LADY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 


‘Drop thou the thorns, t1ue wife! and lft the flowers ” 


{See the Poem, * Victona!” 
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GOING TO COURT —HOW I WENT. 
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* SOYEZ TRANGUILLE ” 
é A’ eleven o'clock then, Mons. Cavalier, you will be sure to be pune- 


‘Si, si, Madame, & onze heures sans faute, Madame—a onze heures, soyez 
tranquulle ’ 

How could we help beheving a hairdresser so emphatic, so ‘ pénétré ?’ 

With hghtened hearts Mamma and I drove home, having accomphshed 
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this, the Inst of all the weighty preparations for the great event of to-motrow; 
my appearance, namely, at the Court of our most gracions Sovereign, att 
event not only to prove my loyalty, but to signalize my attainment of that 
delightful position in society, a ‘ come-out’ young lady. CWhy is there no 
genuine word to express the meaning of that doubtful, scarcely grammatical 
sentence ?) 

‘J don't take Laura to Court,’ said our worthy friend Mrs. Saveall, ‘be- 
cause really now-a-days there is such a mixture, that, as dear Lady Tiptop 
says, one is afraid of meeting one’s coachman’s wife.’ 

Mamma, I am thankful to say, had no such fears, and held, that until I 
had been presented, my début in the world would partake of a surreptitious 
and unauthorised character. 

Now that the time had come, that that great responsibility, my dress, lay 
in awful silence in its gigantic home, the ‘ carton,’ my heart began to mis- 
give me. Could I conceal from myself that, after the fiftieth rehearsal 
before the glass, of my curtsey, I still trod on the skirt of my gown, and, 
thereby pinning myself to the ground, was unable to rise without such 
exertion as partook more of the muscular than of the graceful? Did not 
visions of utter discomfiture in the royal presence cast their prophetic 
shadows over the next day’s future ? 

‘Fais ce que tu dois, advienne gue pourra.’ That noble old motto! 
Mentally I pmned it to my shield and rose on the cool, grey morning of 
The Day with what courage its words could inspire. 

‘Above all things,’ said Frank (Frank, m his uniform, who was to 
accompany us)—‘ above all things, be m good tame’ So, as I was to be 
at the Palace at half-past orf, and my coiffeur to come at eleven, I got up 
at eight, and remained in a state of preparation quite mdescribable, and 
which rendered me indifferent to all matters unconnected with hairpins. 

The household being m that state of over excitement which accompanies 
any great female movement—was to be found on the stairs m a general state 
of running up and down At ten?o’clock I heard Frank ask, sarcastically, 
whether the cook also was going to Court? or whether he was to have any 
breakfast? I myself was too much ‘ wound up’ to think either of eating or 


Eleven o’clock struck—half past—no hairdresser. Why did the door- 
bell ring in that frantic way every two minutes? Is there a demon that 
beiongs to door-bells? Who was it that was always walking upstairs past 
my door with creaking boots? 

Twelve o’clock!—no Mons. Cavalier. A violent rustling next door be- 
trayed the state of mamma’s toilette. Was I going mad? or what was it that 
rung in my bram at every sound of that dreadful beli? I will go myself 
for a coiffeur! I will commit suicide! I will do my hair myself! Just as 
I was seizing the comb to fulfil this despairmg, this desperate resolve, the 
door opened. <A curly, shining bemg glided in (not an angel), stuck a 
comb into his glossy lotks, filled bis mouth with hairpins, and began that 
mesmeric and incomprehensible operation that terminated in a triumphant 
wreath on the top of my head and two little coaxing feathers behind my 
left ear. 

It was just one o’clock when I issued fully equipped from my room. A 
glass of port and a wing of chicken restored me after the agitation and 
fatigue of carrying all those flounces past the nails and corners in the stair- 
case. The admiring household pronounced ite astonishment. ‘The carriage 
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‘wee announced, the zagamufiins assembled, and we got in. What amail. 
wards to express so great a feat! 

It bes since atrack me that, of all the arrangements in the ceremony of 
presenting a débutante at Court, there is none so perfect as that which, 
previous to her great ordeal, subjects her to the minor one of passing under 
the gaze of a large and critical throng of spectators while herself in a state 
of forced quiescence. It is a baptism of fire—a first fence to a fiwe-year old. 
Gratifying, doubtless, was the appreciation of the ladies’-maids on the pave- 
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ment, but it was insignificant compared to the verdict of the gamin, who, 
from the commanding lamp-post on which he was perched, pronounced that 
in all his vast experience ‘he never did!’ After that compliment to my 
personal appearance I felt so completely reassured that the supercilious 
eyeglasses in the club windows fell innoxious on my nerves. 

It was charming, that perspective of bonquets and grand hammer-cloths 
on the carriages. An old lady was next to us, and her rouge and pearl 
powder gazed candidly from under her mouse-skin eyebrows. Tic red- 

v2 
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haixed girlg beyond her will be much happier at her age. The Poewsdies day- 
light and white feathers to their doubtful complexions causes them evident 
auneasiness. 


Only two days ago I was in one of those crowded atreeta between Shore- 
ditch and the West HEnd— Fleet Street, I dare say —and there, while 
our progress was stopped by a conglomeration of cabs, omnibuses, and 
carta, I looked at the wonderful assembly of heads and bonnets, and formed 
not only for the two-legged, but also for the four-legged of my fellow- 
creatures, a fate and a past history according to their appearance. To-day 
in the string in St. James’s, moving slowly in the throng, I had the same 
opportunity of seeing a vast, mixed multitude, and I tried to realize how 
that these plumed and jewelled beings were fellows to those in the omni- 
buses—cast 1n one mould, made of one flesh and blood. The very car-° 
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Ir’S NOT ‘THE GETTING IN.’ 


nages that so widely differed to the outward eye proceeding from the same 
original matenals! Plungmg into the deepest metaphysical and abstract 
views of the human race, I insensibly wandered to a speculative calculation 
as to the amount of tulle in the dress of a ‘human bemg’ in blue, and 
wondering whether that pearl wreath came from Foster's. 

Ah! one must get out! How I envied the Queen of Sprain! She has 
‘no legs.’ How.great a variety must pass before the steadigst eye of that 
unmoved guardsman ai the door! We shuddered along a cold, white- 
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waxhed passage up ston’ steps past a personage in an unix mee opate 
whom the ‘Iilnstrated News’ enabled me to recognize as a Beef-cater, and 
spent twenty minutes in that grievance, ‘The Pen.’ Getting a seat in the 
church of a popular preacher on a hot day is bad enough, but trying for a 
chair in the ‘Pen’ is worse. One cannot even tip the pew-opener, and one 
has, ir fact, to find space for two gowns instead of one. 

The tests by which one’s loyalty is tried are very sore. The poor, dear 
dowagers with the ruthless sunbeams extinguishing their diamonds; the 
girls standing evidently on their ‘second leg,’ knowing that another five 
minutes of such fatigue will tint their noses with the roseate hue that is 
leaving thear cheeks; and here and there a hapless man conscious of his 
absurd black silk legs and his queue. They looked like the poles for 
standard roses in a flower-garden, those poor men. Suddenly a sound 
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announces the admission of part of the victims to a different phase of tor- 
ture—an active phase. 

There can be no more true Briton—no more loyal heart than myself. 
The outside of St. James’s was sacred m my eyes, vested with alt the 
romance that the memory of great deeds could throw over it. ‘ What will 
not those rooms say to me,’ thought I, ‘that have seen such changes? I 
believed immensely in those rooms. Why was I so cruelly disappointed ? 
And yet in the melancholy look of regret for bygone glory they might 
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have satisfied me. They were so dark, so prey, so forlorn—like cold 
bachelors they seemed to me.—* Ah! in our day,’ they seem to say.—Is it 
only in fairy tales that kings are surrounded with splendour? 

I was still breathless with the rush that carried me through the high, 
gloomy apartments when I found myself jammed tightly between two other 
ladies moving, or being moved, towards an open doorway, beyond which 
instinct told me my fate awaited me. No time to collect my courage, to 
smooth my ruffied plumes (literally ruffied). Pushing as only fine ladies can 
push, frowning and dragging as only the British dowagers can, were all 
around me. A crimson cord kept us in the one track,* from which they well 
judged we might otherwise have fled precipitately. But beyond our cord I 





saw, defiling in an opposite direction through the same room im which we 
were, those happy ones whose trial was over, and who were going to some 
paradise beyond where curtseys were unknown. One push more, and I was 
launched alone on the slippery floor. Dim consciousness of great jack-boots 
on either side of ne, a sense of rustling and sweeping of my train behind me, 


* See the Dlustraton printed separately (p. 344). 
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in front of me—no hope of rescue, no possibility of flight—I 
moved onwards. <A voice uttered my name, a voice, I fAink, belonging to 
big stick and an embroidered coat. <A gracious royal hand was extended. 
ver, and touched it, with my lips; to this moment I firmly 

to have been my gown that made the curtsies, not myself. 1, 
who had intended to have looked not only at the lion, but at the unicorn, 
gaw nothing but a pair of royal, polished boots and the hem of a lace 
fiounce. The dread necessity of walking backwards had scarce dawned 
upon me when, with a sudden jerk, my train, seized from behind, was Bung 
upon my arm, and I perceived, partly from the countenance of a benign 
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giant in jack-boots, that I was in calm water. Before me was Mamma 
smiling with dignified composure, and beyond her a gentle stream of the 
released trickled down a passage into the great 

Rest, and be thankful. One could breathe now; and how one’s courage 
yose when the danger was over! On the soft, red divans that n the 
only ornament to the gallery we sank down, and before us passed i pro- 
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wing hideously—ambarsador from the Loo Zoo Choo Islands; « bromxe 
with a acariet and gold turban, next to a pink and white ensign in 
Guards; a young lady with red arms, from the country, beside a warrior 
fleree that he can only be a volunteer. They dawdle here, and gomsip, 

look out for notabilities, and criticise a little, and talk a little scandal, 
groups form. Gentlemen, gallant, but not loyal, who would not face the 
crush, but who, from being already presented, may come into the galiery 
after the ‘ drawing-room,’ saunter in, and say to each other that ‘You never 
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How elated, how satisfied, how superior I felt when we reached home: 
how I, ensconced in my arm-chair with a cup of tea and a novel, fought all 
my battles over again, need not be told. My loyalty, which at the moment 
of my curteey trembled on the balance, is now firm as a rock, and Monsieur 
Cavalier is forgiven. 
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MY FIRST COURT-SUIT. 


MOMENT more I stay to cast 
* One last fond lingering look behind :’ 
My watch, I’m sure, is somewhat fast, 


I know iage waite below, 
‘That John sits solemn, staid, and mute, 
While I am strutting to and fro, 
Delighted with my first t. 


The sword hangs deftly by my side 
--Most elegant of make-belioves— 
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cession. those that had preceded us, anid those thet, followkeg wa, bad just 
left the royal presence. "Waxen-faced girle in white, the débutantes, with 
excited, shy faces; haughtily confident beauties in vary tint of feather and 
flounce ; brides in their wedding flounces; and such astonishing old ladies! 
What blazing jewels! what rustling silks! <A dressmaker would die of it 
‘in aromatic pain.’ Such dignified old generals! Here a Spanish attaché, 
olive-tanted, with long, black moustache; there a squat, yellow figure grm- 
ning hideously—ambassador from the Loo Zoo Choo Islands ; a bronze face, 
with a scarlet and gold turban, next to a pink and white ensign in the 
Guards; a young lady with red arms, from the country, beside a warrior so. 
fierce that he can only be a volunteer. They dawdle here, and gossip, and 

look out for notabilities, and criticise a little, and talk a little scandal, and 
groups form. Gentlemen, gallant, but not loyal, who would not face the 
crush, but who, from being already presented, may come into the gallery 
after the ‘drawing-room,’ saunter in, and say to each other that ‘ You never 
do see a pretty face now-a-days.” ‘Possibly 1t 1s m hope of some day seeing 
one that they stare so. One more cold stone passage, and then the lovely 
gowns and their fond wearers step into the carnages, and the drawing-room 
18 Over. 

How elated, how satisfied, how superior I felt when we reached home: 
how I, ensconced in my arm-chair with a cup of tea and a novel, fought all 
my battles over again, need not be told. My loyalty, which at the moment 
of my curtsey trembled on the balance, is now firm as a rock, and Monsieur 
Cavalier is forgiven. 
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MOMENT more I stay to cast 
‘One last fond hngernng look behind ”’ 

My watch, I’m sure, 1s somewhat fast, 

(To contradict me were unkind !) 
I know the carnage waits below, 

That John sits solemn, staid, and mute, 
While I am strutting to and fro, 

Delighted with my first Court-suit. 


The sword hangs defily by my side 
—Most elegant of make-believes— 
My cheval-glass reflects with pnde 
matchless grace of skirt and sleeves. 
Ingenious Poole! I ask no more 
Why skill hke yours has such repute. 
‘What other artist could msure 
A fit hke this—my first Court-suit ? 


I feast my eyes on velvet sheen, 
The buttons glitter on my breast, 
No faithful subject of the Queen 
Will go to levee better drest. 
7 Eee Om tis ee Gace aeeet 


We doen te enh 0 vantage shows 


My figure, as a good Court-suit. 
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COURT SUII, 


MY FIRST 


{see the Narrative. 
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They say the clothes assimilate 
‘Too near to those a flunkey wears— 
That what we don on jours de fete, 
Jeames puts on ev’ry day, downstairs. 
And p’rape the idle crowd will laugh, 
Or little boys begin to hoot, 
And ask me for my photograph 
When I step down in my Court-suit. 


I'll heed them not the vulgar herd 
Was always slow to comprehend 
The ways of Fashion “I'were absurd 
To such canazéle an ear to lend; 
Their want of judgment I deplore— 

Could footmen claim the attnbute 
Of gentle blood, although they wore 
The duphcates of my Court-suit ? 


My Lady Lucy dnves to-day, 
And takes her aimng in the Ring; 
She’d rather walk, I’ve heard her say, 
But that ‘in town ’twas not the thing’ 
She 1s the dcaresé girl, and——oh! 
What would I give to know the route 
Her carnage takes, that J inght show 
Myself before her in Court-suit! 


Beats there a heart more true than mine 
To powers that be? Or who will own 
Of regal sway more nght divine 
Than I, when we approach the Throne” 
If taste 1n dress and nch display, 
A loyal subject constitute, 
Then am I one, at least to-day, 
Arrayed in this, my first Court-siut. 


I hear the conflict waxes ficrce 
Within St. James’s Presence-room, 
That warnors lose their stars and spurs, 
And dames their artificial bloom. 
ZI may be hustled too, I fear, 
And p’raps return all destitute 
Of buttons, lace, and other gear 
Which now adorns my first Court-suit! 


But stay—the horses paw the ground, 
And powdered lacqueys leap behind 

Th’ emblazoned coach, whose arms were found 
—Where there are many more to find! 

And John, bewigg’d in crisp horse-halr, 
Impatient grows to execute 

His task of driving me with care 
Down Regent Street in my Court-suit. 


Away, all recreant thoughts, away ! 
Roll down the carpet from the door, 
I'll bravely bear myself to-day, 
If I lacked spmt heretofore. 
Who would not loyalty evince 
With men of honour, birth, repute, 
By waiting on our youthfal Prince © 
In such a charming first Court-suit! 
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You would have thought the windows 
So many greedy looks of Geir end old aa 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon (“ her ’’) visage ; and that afl the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once, 
Jesu preserve thee! Welcome !—SHAKSPERE. 
i 
HAT come these millions forth to see? 
Those ensigns whence that flout the sky ? 
This universal jubilee, 
That lfts a nation’s voice on high ? 
What stirs old}England’s giant mart, 
And thrills it to its mmost core ?— 
That welds, as in one mighty heart, 
Wishes and hopes unfelt before ? 


In. 

Is 1t some hero, conquest-bound, 
Forth-faring with the kingdom’s brave ? 

Some war-worn chieftain, laurel-crowned, 
Who seeks the land ’twas his to save? 

Or does our widowed Queen, true heart! 
Whose tears must ever fall in vain, 

In some proud pageant bear her part, 
And test her people’s love again ? 


Tit. 
Not so! Yet at her bidding, here, 
Yon surging sea hath poured its tide ; 
That deep voice-thunder, cheer on cheer, 
That hails our Prince’s Danish Bride! 
A farr-haired girl, of gracious mien, 
Whose charms, at wll, all hearts command ; 
Well fitted for our future Queen ; 
To wed ‘ the Prince of all the land.’ 


Iv. 
For him, our King that 1s to be, 
What added boon may yet be won, 
What can we ask, or Heaven decree, 
That 1s not in this hour his own! 
A bnght example, that will shed 
Its influence on his onward way; 
A trail of glory o’er his head ,* 
A hght that cannot lead astray! 
* The trail of glory marks the vanished star.—DRYDEN. 
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v. 
A people’s love by heritage, 
From hearts august that earned 1t well, 
A grand and glorious appanage 
As ever monarch’s lot befell; 
A fair and virtuous Bride, the choice 
Unprompted of his soul’s desire: 
‘Can heart conceive, or willing voice 
Qne aspiration more inspire ? 


VI. 

In loving them we do but pay 
Meet homage to the parent tree; 

Our heartfelt welcomes of to-day 
But bursts of grateful loyalty, 

For boons not all conferred mm vain; 
Freedom enjoyed, but not abused, 
And Peace, with blessings 1n her train, 

7Mid rich and poor alike diffused 


VII 
A tribute, too, these cheers to One 

Who all he touched could well adorn ; 
Whose ripened judgment propped the throne ; 

Whose wisdom scarce the sage might scorn: 
Friend of the Arts, to Science dear, 

What need recall each cherished claim; 
Why weep upon his honoured bier, 

Snatched in the very blaze of fame! 


Vin 
Fair daughter of a Royal Laine, 

Loved consort of our future King! 
Be every cherished blessing thine 

Hope can desire or Fortunc bring: 
Faith, to thy gentle virtues due, 

From Duty’s path that ne’er will swerve ; 
Still to the princely motto true, 

God and the Land and Thee to ‘ serve.’ 
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ND now that the fair Princess 
has made her joyous progress, 
not more through the ways of our 
City, waving proudly with banners, 
than through the hearts of our 
people m one flutter of generous 
excitement—now that she has safely 
ploughed her way through the billows 
of the Channel, and through those 
living waves that heaved and surged 
around her chariot, on that eventful 
day when the youthful Frince set 
off at early dawn to fetch ‘ the dear 
lady to be his bride,’ mtroducimg her 
on his way to exultnmg mynads of 
Ins future subjects—’tis time to mng 
the marriage bells—’tis time to 
follow the happy Princess to that 
pre-eminently royal castle, every 
stone of wluch speaks as a silent 
witness of ages past, how deep and 
how broad are laid the strong foun- 
dations of that Royal family of 
England, which that tume-hononred 
fortress stands to welcome from 
generation to generation within its 
massive gates 
On Tuesday, the roth of March, 
1863, 1t .zaust be added to ou) chro- 
nicles that the whole people of 
England voted themselves a holiday 
—a grand national hohday The 
occasion was truly English—truly 
worthy of a home festival to ‘ the 
sober and industrious and united 
British family party ’—bearing, as 
they do, a general good character 
for loving their wives, and children, 
and finding their chief enjoyment 
by their own firesides—yes, we are 
truly a most conjugal set of people. 
The very sight of a bndecake will 
draw a cluster around a window, 
and as to a wedding rty com- 
ing out of church, white-favoured 
postions, or white dresses on a 
balcony, while the happy pair 1s 
starting with the slipper after them , 


these things, for the thousandth 
time, we instinctively stop to see 
But what has that to do with the 


present subject ? A great deal You 
can strike no chord but one already 
strung love of kimg and love of 
country— feelings connubial as well 
as loyal, he as so many well-tuned 


strings ever pulsing in the nations 
heart. Thus have we realized the 
truth that ‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’ The 
electric spark did not more rapidly 
flash the news at one o’clock from 
Windsor through all the fibres of 
the land, than nature thrilled and 
throbbed in hearty response through- 
out the length and breadth of Bri- 
tain. The great, the happy day was 
known and looked for wide as the 
British race are scattered im quest 
of their daily bread: whether anndst 
the snows of Canada or under the 
sultry tents of our Indian Empire, 
in the valleys of the Cape as im the 
gold fields of Australasia — ay, and 
amidst the sea-pirt isles, and with 
many a sea-borne crew, cradled in 
the furrows of the deep, the Price 
and his Princess were, doubtless, the 
burthen of the tale, and the day re- 
membered with many a genial and 
social glass 

It 1s this unity of fcelng that 
makes the occasion great and grand ; 
for there was a breadth and a gran- 
deur i the throng—in that host of 
defenders, ‘ good men and true,’ all 
the mightier because nnarmed— who 
lhned the roads and filled the win- 
dows, and formed black clusters on 
the house-tops to welcome virtue 
as well as beauty, with that never- 
to-be-forgotten and exulting accla- 
mation, when strong men trembled 
as they cheered, yearning towards 
the Princess as a sister or a daughter, 
while they bespoke their allegiance 
to their Queen Therefore much as 
we delight in what we have now to 
describe as the splendid pageantry 
of St. George’s Chapel, waving 
plumes and flowing robes, and spark- 
ling tiaras of priceless diamonds; 
all these must pale as secondary 
fires before the greater phenomena 
of a world-wide race, ownmg hberty 
m allemance, and stirred on one 
day by one common feelbng, and 
moved by one common impulse, 
from pole to pole 

Comparisons have been drawn 
between the excitement of the pre- 
sent, and the calmer e of former 
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demonstrations; but it is obvious 
that 1f our preparations were the 
measure of our love, it could not 
have been to one as yet unseen, hut 
rather as evincing sympathy with 
our Sovereign no less in her weal 
than in her woe Stull, when one 
we beheved no less our Sovereign’s 
than our Prince’s choice, did meet 
the nation’s eye—added to a feeling 
of interest and romance as for a 
youthful stranger in a strange land, 
it needed but one glance to insure 
to feehngs thus vanmed and com- 
mingled so enthusiastic an expres- 
sion as, we freely acknowledge, was 
rarely raised before 

Even the staid, old-fashioned City 
men forgot for the nonce the world 
of scrip and omnium, and warmed 
into a semi-sentimental summer such 
as had never bubbled under those 
ce1rvic robes Yes, young and old, 
all sorts and conditions, caught the 
general fire——no dry Palmerston 
affair of state, but a true loveematch 
—so there was a very panic of ap- 
plause 

¢ And never were heard such accents wild, 

As welcumed to earth the Ucean child’ 

Many a lady fair on Monday mght 
and many a waitmg-woman lay 
down to sleep—if sleep they could— 
with flogting visions of feathers and 
finery, and all the might of millinery, 
forming a gorgeous picture as 
painted in Turner’s waking dreams, 
with a moving panorama through 
the brain. At least, we can testify 
that as early as half-past eight on 
Tuesday morning, while boys were 
rushing about with daly newspapers 
and ‘ correct accounts,’ and when 
others were crying, ‘ Framed and 
glazed, here’s the Prince and Pnn- 
cess both for a penny,’ the plat- 
form at Paddington seemed to tell 
all of a sudden of a levellang revolu- 
tion 10 our social state. Lords and 
ladies in magnificent attire seemed 
to be esquired by corduroy and 
fustian, while waving plumes and 
travelhng caps, sulk and satm and 
railway rugs, seemed for the moment 
on most friendly terms; and as 
flowing robes and heraldic trappings 
rushed backwards and forwards to 
‘take their a ae 
neral syispense oO exe 
whith anally forbid trucks and 
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serving men and ‘ unmannerly’ 
creatures, ‘to pass betwixt the wind 
and their notnlty.” There , was 
Garter King at Arms, with his much- 
enti suite of heralds, who, somo 
Simple swan suggested, ‘ seemed 
ordered fur the theatricals from the 
Haymarket Theatre,’ and, in sombre 
contrast, crowded on the choris- 
ters of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. Even the ends of the earth 
appeared brought together in all 
the diversity of strange costume. 
for Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was 
there, with robes, sown broadcast 
with precious stones, and embia- 
zoned with no crosses or famuliar 
devices, but embroidered with all 
the winged creatures of the East. 

Filled with such unwonted com- 

ny, train after train cleared away. 

ucky indeed 1t was that no dreadful 
catastrophe im the programme of 
fate had been arranged to come off 
that day for, as to the 10°40 A.M. 
Specud—hear this, ghosts from the 
field of Runnymede (now let or to 
be let for building ground), had it 
not carried its precious freight 1h 
safety !—what with the lerd mayor 
and mayoress and sheriffs, the lord 
chamberlain, peers and mmisters— 
it had made a fearful gap in nature, 
and half the Red Book and the Peer- 
age must have been writ anew. 

Arrived at the Windsor station, 
however, we found that the large 
soul of one resident director, un- 
shackled by the narrow bounds of 
Gieat Western dividends, and well 
supported both by the generosity and 
the geraniums of Mr Turner of the 
royal nursery, formed avery ‘ bower 
of roses,’ for the visitors of his 
Sovereign, and thus ‘the winter’ of 
Paddington ‘ becomes glorious sum- 
mer’ down at Slough. The very 
seasons seemed changed by the bou- 
doir of blossoms and the exquisite 
display of floral wealth that here 
seemed worthy of the robes of the 
fair Peeresses who hghtly tnpped 
between. 

The passage of noble personages, 
the countenances of many of whom 
were well known to the crowd, ex- 
cited visible interest, and ths was 
greatly increased shortly afterwards 
upon the approach of the Grenadier 
and Coldstream Guards, with colours 
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flying, headed by their bands, ) 
ing Evely airs, on their way to | 
appointed positions within the 


cis. 

The noble visitors were imme- 
diately conveyed in the Queen’s 
carnages to the Castle or to St. 
George’s Chapel, as their invitations 
directed Those were fortunate who 
had the use of these royal carriages, 
for the horse and cab power of 
Windsor was altogether so unequal 
to the press of noble company, that 
every bony Rosinante, with hips 
staring through his hide, and many 
a vehicle that might have been 
doing service as a hen-roost, created 
no httle merriment among the spec- 
tators in the stands, who could not 
but contrast the poverty of the equi- 
page with the splendour of the lords 
and ladics but too happy mn some in- 
stances—Lord and Lady Palmerston 
being in as great difficulties as any 
—to nde in anything at all. 

Still Windsor did its best that 
day. From an early hour that royal 
town was all astir! Excited streams 
of well-dressed company began to 
show their cards of admussion on 
Park-hill before ten o’clock, and at 
half-past ten there was a press of 
people, requiring all the exertions 
of the Coldstream Guards, Horse 
Guards, and police, to keep an un- 
broken line. The difficulties of the 
situation were increased as vehicles 
which had sct down their company 
at the Royal Chapel came rattling 
down the hill—the lnes of spec- 
tators closmg after each carriage 

. Lanes of galleries, extending 
trom the private grounds in front of 
Windsor Castle to the Iron Gates, 
were filled with spectators, jomed, 
about eleven o’clock, by the Etonians. 
The lme below the Iron Gates to 
the entrance to the Castle Yard was 
kept by the Royal Berkshire Volun- 
teers 


As half-past eleven o’clock ap- 
proached, all eyes turned towards 
the state entrance through which 
the royal carmages were expected. 
And soon we were to be more than 
gratified Meanwhile we cast our 
eyes on the massive architecture of 
that royal residence, so overwhelm- 
ing in its memaries of olden time, 
while every avenue disclosed a heav- 
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not but feel that not a few amoug 
these Eton boys—mere children, for 
the greater part—were destined some- 
day to order and to marshal simi— 
lar royal celebrations; while the 
scholars of the Queen’s own school, 
the boys in their new suits of grey,. 
and the girls in brightest ‘ Red- 
Ridinghood’ cloaks, beaming with 
happiness, were ranged ready — 
most happy the idea—to be the first 
to greet, with then shrill, joyous 
httle pipes, the Prnce and the 
Princess, as they left the Castle for 
the Chapel. 

We call attention to this touching 
incident, and trust all Europe may 
take a lesson, as we record the fact, 
that in the moments of the:r most 
exulting celebrations, not last, in 
the thoughts of the royal family 
of EngJand, 1s the happimess or the 
homage of our village schools. 

A httle before, two or three 
figures caught the eye, which showed 
that our curiosity as spectators was 
shared even by the principal per- 
formers m the spectacle to follow. 
Pimee Chnstan, the father of the 
bride, and the Duke of Cambridge 
had strolled out m ther undress to 
catch a sight of what was gathering 
around the Castle walls. The mght, 
we trust, they could not but enjoy. 
For, on the towers and turrets of 
the fine old Castle, on the ram 
which surround the venerable pile, 
over gateways, from windows, and 
from tall roofs, from every point 
which afforded a view of the hne of 
procession, the eyes of countless 
spectators peered expectantly await— 
ing for the first blast of the trumpet 
to herald the approach of the royal 


party. 

At half-past eleven the silver 
trumpets rang out at the grand | 
entrance to the Castle, and instantly 
a chorus of childish voices from the 
children came minghng with the 
distant peals of the wedding bells, 
the blare of trumpets, and the 
famihar sounds of the National 
Anthem. Immediately after, a cap— 
tain’s escort of Life Guards was seen 
to emerge from the grand entrance 
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te the Castés, and close behind them 
came carriage after carriage with 
the royal state liveries, ne each Saad 
guests of her Majesty who had 
invited to the Castle. The first three 
carnages were filled with equernes 
and gentlemen, and ladies m attend- 
ance on the royal guests. In the 
fourth carnage the Dhu- 
leep Singh was observed, ghttenng 
in jewels, and wearing the Ribbon 
and Order of the Star of India The 
Princesses Dagmar and Thyra were 
recognized by many of the persons 
present, as was also the Princess 
Christan, the mother of the bride. 

I Ths procession, the first, was 
the procession of her Mayesty’s quests 
and gentlemen or ladies in attend- 
ance Some one exclaimed, ‘ Well 
done, Act the First! Scene the 
First, admirable!’ It served to 
whet our curiosity sill more, as the 
royal carriages—very much as in 
some other weddings, where the 
guests outweigh the carrage-power 
—having set down, returned for 
more of the magnates of the land. 

II. The next was the procession 
of the royal family and household— 
eleven carnages. the last four con- 
tamed all the royal family present 
on that occasion By the cheenng, 
the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary seemed great favour- 
ites, though scarcely less hearty was 
the reception of the Princesses 
Helen and Louise. Prmce Leopold 
and Arthur, mn Highland costume, 
had a good cheer, which they ac- 
knowledged with the graceful sim- 

heity of two young gentlemen of 
figh estate The Princess of Prussia, 
in the last carmage, looked remark- 
ably pleasant and happy as she 
bowed to the many who warmly 
greeted her 

Til. For the procession of the bride- 
groom we are now impatient ; a quar- 
ter of an hour passed slowly away, 
the bands struck up the National 
Anthem, the children cheered, and 
shill the bells clanged on in their 
merry peal, and mx es of 
equerries, lords, and officers of the 
household, passed but httle heeded ; 
ali eyes were directed to the last, 
with two footmen in gold lace and 
ince looked 
a noble and a gallant bridegroom, 
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bowing right and left repesa to 
the applause which accom fed bine 
on Ins way. On arri at the 
west entrance of St. spe, Chapel 
the guard of honour ted, and 
the bndegroom was conducted by the 
ate Ge chanel me his allotted 
place in the ¢ , e procession 
of the bmdegroom was made up of 
SIX Carria His supporters being 
his Royal Highness the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 

IV Not yet was expectation at an 
end, but yet more nfe for the en- 
chanting bride Another quarter of 
an hour passed away, and all eyes 
were directed to the noble archway. 
With the same escort as before came 
the procession of the bride, the Prn- 
cess Alexandra, with the Duke of 
Cambndge and her father, Prince 
Chnistian of Denmark, being in the 
last of the carmages. If the bride 
had just the slightest tinge of pen- 
siveness, her features were still 
radiant The white vel falling 
gracefully from her head, the wed- 
ding wreath that sat with such be- 
coming grace upon her fine, full 
forehead, served to make up a pio- 
ture of one of the most charmimg of 
brides, and as the Princess 
before the gaze of enraptu 
tators, more than one was remimded 
of Burke’s eloquent description of 
the beautiful Queen of France— 
‘Surely never hghted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in, glittenng 
like the morning star, full of hfe, 
and splendour, and joy. I thought 
ten thousand swords would leap to 
their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with in- 
sult.’ 

The glasses of the carriage were 
up as it sear through the gates, 
but the ke of Cambridge, after 
leammg forward as if to ask her 
permission, let them down that she 
might be seen the 

So much for the le with- 

uct the wed- 


out. a ae : 
Royal, and for 
Chamberlain to marshal 


cing in the 
the Lord 
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the ions, the Board of Works 
built a large Gothic hall, openin 
out of the west door of the chape 
surrounded by apartments. 

Facing the chapel, the two rooms 
upon the right were asmgned to the 
bridegroom ; those to the left to the 
bnde. The appearance of the central 
room was that of a banqueting hall 
of a baronial mansion. 

But first the visitors with tickets 
were received courteously and ar- 
ranged by Lord Sydney or the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby, and many of the 
most distinguished families in the 
empire were thus represented at the 
royal marriage. Great curiosity 


peoples A Marra about the Re- , 


ception Hall behind the mysterious 
curtain, a drapery of sulk and gold. 
More than once some fairy-like 
figure came floatmg down the nave 
to see the apartments that he be- 
yond before the bnde and bride- 
groom arrive. Sometimes a more 
stately lady sails away on the same 
excursion, esquired by the ever- 
courteous chamberlains In this 
manner there 1s no lack of moving 
objects in the nave before the Beef- 
eaters—it 18 in vain to insist on 
any other name—moving from the 
chapel ond of the nave, are posted 
in a hne, one by each pular, to 
mark the course of the processions, 
and indicate the beginning of the 
ceremonial. 

All this time are seen filing in 
singly or m groups the invited 
guests of the Qucen and the dig- 
nitaries whose rank claims posts of 
honour. But more especially must 
we note one who came with infirm 
but measured step, the well-known 
figure seen so often for many long 
years,—one who fought m the fa- 
mous fields of half a century since, 
and fighting still agamst the roads 
of time, laden with honours as with 
years—-Vicount Combermere This 
fine old soldier, of the days of Wel- 
Imgton, carned our memory back to 
him, so many years the centre figure 
im pictures hke the present. But 
ere we can follow out such trains 
of thought, on a sudden are heard 
from the world without the dulled 
bars of ‘God Save the Queen,’ and 
as they are yet soundmg nearer 
and nearer the purple curtam is 


with cloth of golden tissue 
curious devices. The costume of 
the East formed a strange contrast 
with uniforms and ladies’ dresses. 
Among the crowd of notables now 
we observed the Royal Academician, 
Mr W P. Frith, in fall court cos- 
tume, who had a seat allotted to 
him on the south side of the altar 
immediately behind the foreign 
royal personages on the haut pas, 
from which position we presume it 
1s designed that he should plan the 
sketch of the royal picture of the 
wedding, commanded by the Queen. 

But not least interesting m this 
procession was the Prince Edward 
of Saxe Weimar, who fought 1n 
our ranks at Inkermann, not far 
removed from whom came Colonel 
Seymour, who stood near at hand 
in that ternble press of men. 
They all passed in to the chapel 
—a blaze of Damsh, and Prus- 
sian, and Belgian, and German 
green and blue, picked out with 
English scarlet It was now just 
twelve o’clock, when once more the 
same purple curtain was thrown 
open, the trumpets blared forth a 
silvery peal to the roll of drums, 
and facing to the chapel, two and 
two, followed by pursuivants and 
heralds in tabards of office, covered 
with golden devices, marched slowly 
towards the chapel entrance up the 
nave, the second great procession— 
the Royal Family and the Queen’s 
Household 

The effect of this procession, slow 
in movement, bright 1m colour, and 
greatly resplendent, was very beau- 
tiful But there was something 
more—something which gold, and 
jewels, and rich attire can never 
give The pulse of the spectators 
beat more quickly and softly, too, 
as they see the children of the 
House endeared to the nation by 
the virtues of the Queen and the 
memory of the departed Prince. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
who was the first of the royal per- 
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3 « s 
: procession, appeared 
im tian But here great 
to great adv4, created by the jamor 


interest f the royal family, the 
members “{ Beatnee, Louisa, and 


and the Princes Leopold 
Helena, —the two latter, as they 
and Arth€iong hand in hand in their 


ed ‘Sque Highland costume Tho 
Louis of Hesse, most fa- 
as the ‘Princess Alice, was 
miboar jy expected and pomted out, 
= ot less interest was created by 
and @sntrance of the Crown Princess 
the Prussia, leading her little son by 
of Bhand This pretty little fellow, 
th ping back and looking round as 
hildren do, qwute broke the spell— 
“no matter—and added a homely, 
family touch that brought unagina- 
tion back to mortal tlongs = Shall 
we whisper to the mations of Eng- 
land a fact, which we happen to 
know—tlus sturdy young ‘ Pickle’ 
made his royal and gemal-hearted 
mother dreadfully afraid that ‘he 
would not be good ” 

As the trumpcters reach the 
choir, blowing lustaly the exultant 
strains, they pass to the myht and 
left, and Beethoven’s ‘Triumphal 
March heralds the arrival of the 
procession in the chorr A few mo- 
ments elapse, when Lord Sydney, 
preceded by the drums, returns to 
the closed curtain at the end of the 
nave, and soon after twelve o'clock 
appeared the procession of the 
Bridegroom. 

His Royal Highness, with the 
mantle of the Garter thrown over 
his uniform, bears himself, as all 
would wish him, with cheerful heart 
and princely carriage, returning 
wth gentle looks and inclinations 
the heartfelt reverence that greeted 
him on either side. Thus onwards 
he moves—may the vision be rea~ 
hzed!—-the nearest semblance of 
the gor, m Arabian 
tale which our more sober views 
of the changes and chances of this 
mortal hfe will allow us to por- 
tray. 

Already, as the bridegroom’s pro- 
cession was in the chapel, the gray 
pillars and stone-work of which by 
this time 1s so far relicved by braken 
lines and varied colours, that we 
were more than ever thankfal that 

YOu. IIL-—~-KoO. Iv. 
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haberdashers ecclesiastical had not 
been allowed to profane those holy 
walls: the drums and trumpets that 
heralded the approach had for a 
moment ceased. ‘ Now for that dear 
Princess !? was whispered intensely 
but ‘with bated breath,’ and the 
march from ‘Athahe’ renews the 
joyous stran. The curtain has 
closed again, as if securely to give 
full effect to the last great act in 
this mspiring drama, when -— for 
real hfe never wants some mundane 
incident—three or four gentlemen 
emerge from beneath the curtain, 
with just such stands and brase- 
fitted boxes as in early railway days 
were the usual premomtory symp- 
toms that a ruthless lime was pro- 
jected to cut up some testy gen- 
tleman’s estate Let us hope that 
art, so much encouraged by our 
10val faimly, has dune its best to 
extend a bird's-eye view beyond the 
lines of time and space 

llowever, this breaks the spell of 
too trying a suspense, till, at half- 
past twelve o’clock, the heraldic 
strains resound again, and the cur- 
tain, rising for the fourth time, 
almits the procession of the bride. 
As the programme of the vanous 
processions 18 published every- 
where, we need not repeat it here. 
But three persons excited the lve- 
hest mterest—the Princess Chns- 
tian, the mother of the youthful 
bride, and her two daughters, the 
Princesses Dagmar and Thyra, the 
younger being apparently about ten 
years of age These princesses are 
both remarkably handsome, and the 
elder bears a strong resemblance to 
her sister, the Princess Alexandra. 
But it was on the royal mother that 
attention chiefly centred, and not 
without some feelings of surprise. 
The Princess Christian looks far 
more hke the sister than the mother 
of the bnde. Her beauty, style, and 
exquisite costume riveted every eye. 
In magnificence of costume the 
Princess Christian was second to 
none in the entire ceremonial. As 
the long train, sweeping down the 
nave, was borne behind the Princess 
Chnishan, it was impossible to help 
feelmg that a mght royal and traly 
lovely woman was there—indepen- 
dently of her being an object of such 
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oe interest as Mother of the 
e. 

This was a most trying moment 
for the Prince. Yes, yes, us dream 
of joy is true’ no envious fate— 
such fears will mingle with hopes of 
too great happmess—has scattered 
this fond vision of the heart. She 
comes! While the Prince turns, 
looking to his bride, impatient of 
other incidents, all eyes converge to 
her—she advances in the midst of 
the brilliant tram, supported by 
Prince Chnshan of Denmark and 
the Duke of Cambnidge, the former 
in military umform, the latter mm the 
dress of a Field Marshal, worn under 
his robes as a Knight of the Garter. 
The Princess looked as beautiful as 
she did on Saturday - as to her hair 
we never saw the hke—it needs no 
aid of diamonds as to her man- 
ner, if there was evident a little 
nervous agitation, with eyes cast 
down, as if fearing to trust herself 
to look around amidst the sudden 
blaze of a scene so overpowering to 
every tender heart, that dear young 
creature’s was not the only heart 
that beat, other eyes than hers 
would fill with tears, and other 
bouquets were sternly clutched, as 
if to deny the weakness of those far 
older hands that bore them. 

Having joined many hands on such 
occasions, and witnessed the sudden 
flood of feeling that takes even 
strong men as by storm—although 
in private life without the charms 
of music and the conscious presence 
of so many sympathizing souls to 
induce a meltange mood—we more 
than once that morning thought— 
‘They are both so young, how will 
they bear 1t all!’ However, nothmg 
could be better’ their nerve and 
self-possession speak well for the 
com so desirable in royal hfe 
‘The dress, of ample but not im- 
ordinate dimensions, was of white 
tulle over white silk, richly decked 
with orange blossoms; a wreath of 
the same pretty components en- 
circled her head and mingled with 
her soft brown hair, which was not 
80 entirely corffée a la Chinowse as on 
Saturday, but had sufficient abandon 
given to it to permit one of those 
long pendant curls to fall upon her 
neck. For ornament she wore the 
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monds presented 
Pnnce —Her tram, wher by the 
great length, was of whitch was of 
was berne by the eight n¢@ =k, and 
her bndesmaids—the Lad ble laches, 
Scott, the Lady Eliza Br Victona 
Lady Emily Vilhers, the Lace, the 
dore Wellesley, the Ladydy Feo- 
Beauclerc, the Lady Victona A, Diana 
the Lady Augusta Yorke, aroward, 
Lady Eleanor Hare. A vanedd the 
of officers, chamberlains, and laswte 
of honour closed the bnde’s }#e8 
cession jro- 

On arriving at the choir, as f 
bride entered, Handel’s march fron!® 
‘ Joseph’ was ormed in the or-? 
chestra Her yal Highness was 
conducted to her place on the haut 
pas by the lord chamberlain—that 
18 to say, on the side under the 
royal pew She made the same 
obheisance to the Queen, and the 
same devotional reverence to the 
altar as the bndegroom and others 
of the family haddone To him she 
dropped a curtsy of infinite and 
exquisite grace, to which he bowed 
response 

And now, while the Royal Bride 
and Bnrdegroom remained standing, 
about a foot apart, before the com- 
munion table in the usual form, and 
Handel’s march from Joseph, which 
had been played at entering, had 
ceased, slowly and solemnly broke 
out the solemn words of the cho- 
rale -— 


* This day, with joyful heart and voice, 
To Heav’n be raised a nation’s prayer 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair 


a 


So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days, 
Bat happiness in endless round 
Shall still encompass all their ways ” 


If we simply say that the ex- 
quisite music of this chant was com- 
posed by the late Pmnce Consort, 
and the voice of the Swedish nightin- 
gale mingled in the chour—for Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt Lind was there! 
—we need say not a word as to the 
touching memonies of that thnilmg 
moment. 

And here we will bnefiy mention 
that—as all England by this time 
knows—in a cabinet high above the 
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heads of the company, neither un- 
Been nor prominent, sat the Queen. 
Desiring to be private, her Majesty, 


ment by any word of ours. We 
agree with Tacitus, 1t is a cruel state 
of thmgs imdeed ‘when even our 
very sighs’ (in this case he would 
have said ‘glances of affection ’—a 
mother’s yearnings in the most 
interesting moments of her cluldren’s 
fortune) ‘ are all numbered ’ 

But, revere as we will the sanctity 
of private feeling, there are moments 
80 inviting to meditation that it 
were difficult to be wholly silent 
There, ‘from the loophole of her 
retreat,’ commanding a view of all 
her family, and all the noblest of 
the land assembled to do them 
honour, 1t was doubticss with sub- 
dued and sober feelings that her 
Majesty looked fondly down on this 
heart-sturring crisis 1n the lite and 
fortunes of her first-born son. Yet 
it seems to us but as yesterday that 
we greeted the same auspicious 
dawn of connubial life for the parent 
which now 1s opening on the cluld 
Such things ‘are no flatterers, but 
feelimgly remind us what we are’ 
The very sight of our widowed 
Queen, sitting in her sable robes 
high above all that happy company, 
seemed to throw over ‘ all the pomp 
of heraldry and pmde of power’ 
something of a lund and @ chas- 
tened hght—The human heart in 
every age has owned an instinctive 
distrust of over-much prosperity as 
too giddy a height for mortal man , 
and we were forcibly reminded, as 
of some warning prophetess in 
Grecian story, pointing through all 
the gorgeous visions of the hour 
with silent but admonitory finger, 
to a darker state ever looming in 
the distance, and ly saying to 
the youthful bridegroom at the very 
crisis of his happiness. 


“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth 

‘Lave joyfully with thy wife whom thon 
lovesé all the days of thy hfe ’—* for that 1s 
thy portion in this hfe ’—‘ but know this, 
that fo: all these things God will bring thee 
unto judgment.’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
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of Winchester, the Bishop of Chester, 
and the Dean of Windsor, with the 
canons and minor canons of Wind- 
sor, stood withm the communion 
rails. The archbishop then, mn a 
clear, sonorous, and nct voice, 
read the quamt old formula— 


‘} require and charge you both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you hnow any 
impediment why ye may not be lawfully 
joined together in matiimony, ye do now 
confess 1t kor be ye well assured, that as 
many a¢ are coupled together otherwise 
than Gods word doth allow are not joined 
together by God, neither 1s then matri- 
mony lawful ’ 


Of course his Grace did not wait 
very long for any one to forbid the 
rite, but proceeded 


‘ Albert Edward, wilt thou hie this 
woman to thy wedded wife, to live to- 
gether after Ciod’s ordinance im the holy 
estate of matimony? Wilt theu love 
her, comfoit her, honour, and keep her in 
sickness and m health, and, forsaking all 
other, heep thee only unto her, so long as 
ye both shall live?’ 


The service requinng ‘the man’ 
to answer ‘I will,’ the Prince re- 
sponded, the newspapers say, Mm a 
very low but audible voice Of 
course If audible to the munister, 
no one ever tnes to do mote, least 
of all do ladies say ‘I will’ quite in 
the same tone as a parish clerk’s 
‘Amen’ 

Turning to her Royal Highness, 
his Grace said . 


‘ Alexandra Caroline Mary, wilt thon 
have this man to thy wedded hu-band, to 
live together after God's ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou 
obey him, and serve him, love, honour, and 
keep him in sickness and in health, and, 
forsaking all other, keep thee only unto 
him, s0 long as ye both shall live ?’ 


Her Royal Highness responded 
in due form, ‘I will,’ audible enough 
to those around her. 


His Grace proceeded : 
‘Who giveth this woman to be maried 
to this man ?’ 


The Prince and Princess plighted 
their troth to each other in the 
xX 2 
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usual manner; her Royal Highness 
being given away by her father. 
His Royal Highness took his bride 
by the nght hand, and repeated 
after the Arbhbishop . 


‘J, Albert Edward, take thee, Alexandra 
Caroline Mary, to my wedded wife, to have 
and to hold from ths day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to 
chensh, till death us do part, according 
to God's holy ordinance, and thereto I 
phght thee my troth ’ 


They then loosed their hands, and 
the bnde taking the bridegroom’s 
nght hand in hers, softly and 
modesty repeated after the Arch- 
bishop’s more cmphatic delivery 


‘T, Alexandra Caiolina Marv take thee, 
Albeit Edward, to my wedded husband, to 
have and to hold fiom this day forward, 
for better for worse, for mcher for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, 
and to obey, till death us do part, accoid- 
ing to God’s holy ordinance, and thereto I 
give thee my tioth ’ 


The Royal hands were again 
loosed, and then the bndegroom, 
putting the rmg on the bnde’s 
finger, repeated after the Arch- 
bishop 


‘With this ring I thee wed, with my 
body I thee worslup, and with all mv 
worldly goods I thee endow = In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost Amen’ 


The bride and bndegroom now 
knelt down, after which the Arch- 
bishop joined their hands with the 
usual solemn words, but when his 
Grace, after the customary form, 
had said* ‘I proclaim that they be 
man and wife together in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ and when he 
had at once to proceed with that 
benediction—the most touching form 
of words, and the most overpower- 
ing to the mimuister in all the Laturgy 
—words that very few clergymen 
ean pronounce over those dear to 
them, without emotion, which an 
elevated voice invanably betrays, 
it was evident that to preserve un- 
broken tones in his clear dehvery 
tmed the primate very hard. The 
67th Psalm was chanted at the end 
of the blessing, and at the conclu- 
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sion of the service the chorus trom 
the ‘ Mount of Olives’ was sung. 

The united procession of the bride 
and bridegroom was now formed, 
and the young PRINcCEss or WALEs, 
leaning on the arm of her husband, 
and pou conducted by him, was 
led through the choir, the trumpets 
sounding through the nave, where 
the curtains dropped for the last 
time on 1n this imperial pageant. 

At length, too, the shnill bray of 
the silver trumpets spoke, the can- 
nons sounded, and bells rung, and 
it was known far and wide that 
Albert Edward and Alexandra were 
one The echoes thundered about 
the old castle and the fair meadows 
beyond, and immediately flashed 
along the telegraph the happy news, 
which, at that moment, hundreds of 
clerks at different stations were 
waiting to pass on as a signal for 
finng cannons or for mnging bells 
in every part of England 

Some little thme after the boom- 
ing of the artillery had proclammed 
the termination of the marnage nite, 
the bnde and bridegroom came 
forth on their return to the state 
apartments of the Castle, where her 
Majesty had kindly returned, ready 
to give the first greeting to the now 
Princess of Wales, Known to be no 
less dear as a daughter than as a 
bride 

Though graciously permitted to 
see andeto hear thus much, all now 
are affairs of private hfe, mto which 
it were a bad return indeed too 
curiously to pry 

After all that has been argued, 
the chapel of St George has nobly 
vindicated its own high claims, as 
also the natural decision of the 
Queen—natural, most natural For, 
at St James’s, how could the present 
nuptial scene fail to dissolve mto 
another that memory would fondly 
conjure up! And as to Westmunster 
Abbey or St Paul’s, London 18 not 
England, and at all tumes—to say 
nothing of the City Progress as an 
equivalent—of royal sights and cele- 
brations 1t has a very large share. 
Neither can we regret that the 
loyalty so generously expressed 
throughout England does not re- 
main to be qualified by any apphca- 
tion to Parlhament for one of those 
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enormous grants, more easy far to 
reconcile over a Lord Mayor’s feast, 
than 1f even the most enlarged phi- 
losophy were consulted over a hard 
crust and cold water m a Lanca- 
shire garret at the present hour 
Yes, the venerable chapel of St 
George, ‘rich with the spoils of 
thme,’ speaks both to the eye and to 
the heart, with many a medieval 
scroll, and many an association of 
olden time Moreover, with all the 
laces and casual resting-places of 
gland, Windsor Castle 1s un- 
doubtedly the royal home Every 
traveller who espries the far-off flag 
feels instinctively, There they are, 
and there they ought to be Windso1 
1s the domestic sanctuary of our 
Royal Family, and, more than any 
other spot, the cradle and — the 
grave And wholly unlike a co- 
ronation, a famuly wedding, for the 
prince as for the peasant, 15 pie- 
eminently a private and a home 
affair. People m high state, sad 
Bacon, ‘are thrice servants’ They 
are limited in the sphere of their 
affections, in the places ot their resi- 
dence, in their pursuits, and, above 
all, m their pleasures and their pri- 
vacy—ay,even beyond the humblest 
of their subjects In things as in- 
different, and as sacied from all in- 
trusion, therefore, as a wedding is 
jealously held to be m everv Enghsh 
family—a.it were hard indeed to ques- 
tion a mother’s choice, and more 
than ever do we rejoice that so near 
home was held this festive gathering 
of the noblest in the land The 
chapel itself, with its storied ban- 
mers and heraldic brasses, its mech 
tracery and painted windows, throw- 
ing ‘adim religious light,’ 1ts fluted 
shafts of grey antiquity, 1ts time- 
discoloured marbles and effigies that 
body forth departed greatness—all 
combine to carry back the memory 
to days of knightly prowess and of 
feudal honours Imagmation also 
pictures beneath the rch embla- 
zoned banners, pendant from that 
lofty roof, a long array of priests 
and bishops, m Roman Catholic 
times, with stoles and copes, mitres 
and croziers, who, if we could but sec 
them, would contrast very strangely 
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with tho primate and the bishops 
now called together When we also 
conrider that the same chapel 1s also 
the consustory of the famous Orde1 
of the Garter, of which the bride- 
groom 1s a Knight, as also arc no 
sinall number of those distmmguished 
Warriors and statesmen who stood 
around him-—there certamly was 
wanting no single clement that 
could adapt this sacred placo to the 
occasion which if was designed to 
eT ve 

But our happiest holhdays must 
have an end We must plunge 
once more into the@busy cares of 
daily life But what though our 
loval pendants cease to flutter, and 
the merry steeple-muaic 1s hoard no 
more-—what though acres of scarlet 
and of crumson aie busily stripped 
and disappear, and whole foicsts of 
rough-hewn timber carted off for 
meaner uses—all 1s not passed away 
The loyalty and affection, of which 
these things were the mere emblem 
and expression, stil hive m= the 
hearts of those who filled the ar 
with their cheers, and lmed mules 
of streets with joyous and exultimg 
hfe Such national celebrations are 
no useless pageants Loyalty fails 
before mere abstractions, such as 
thiones, and sceptres and regal 
terins Man must have hyimg, loving 
persons 

It is not among the least of our 
blessings in this free and happy 
land that our allegiance reposes nm & 
pure and virtuous tanuly, who have 
alieady scattered to the winds all 
the old belief m Court corruption, 
showing forth good homely and do- 
mestic virtues, and all the chaities 
that add a charm to ptivate life. 
Itis no shght thing that the Royal 
members of this famnoly ale famuhar 
to us all, traced up fiom the cradle 
to riper years—that we tecl a lively 
interest 1n every one, whether as 
sons, daughfers, husbands, wives, 
or little children The Princess 
Alexandra is now added to our 
Royal eircle, and will find m the 
greetings of the last few days an 
earnest that the large sympathies 
of England can embrace them one 
and all. : 
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THE ROSE OF DENMARE. — 


I. 
AIL to the Rose of Denmark! 
The horsemen clear the street ; 
The crowds divide, on either side, 
Before the chargers’ feet. 
The breezes of the North Sea 
Have wafted us a gem, 
To set within the circle 
Of England’s diadem. 


“Yr. 
Fair Pear! of Scandinavia! 
Child of the hardy North' 
Sprung from the mighty Sea-Kings, 
In bridal state shine forth! 
The sea-girt isles have clazmed thee 
With outward pomp and pride, 
The nobles and the people, 
Have rallied round the Bride 


The flower of England’s beauty 
Has thronged the crowded way, 
And flags and hangmg garlands 
Enriched for miles the way 
The hoarse voice of the milhon 
Has thundered forth ‘She comes 
With a mighty shout of welcome, 
And the martial roll of drums. 


IV 


And calm amid the clamour, 
Like one of high degree, 
She smiled upon the people 
Who thronged and crushed to see; 
While loud the sound of joy bells, 
And loud the cannon’s roar, 
Gave to the Rose of Denmark 
A welcome to our shore. 


v. 

Long may 1t bloom and flourish, 

En on the tree, 
Of the noble stock of England, 

And England’s chivalry ; 
Shedding a double fragrance 

On loyal hearts and brave, 
That round the throne, will hold their 


own 
For glory on the grave. 


VI. 
Hail! to the new-made daughter 
Of our dear Island Queen 
The noblest crown, that sheds renown, 
On loyal realms I ween! 
A daughter of 7s choosing, 
The bride of Z/zs first son, 
Who passed away, ere yet the day 
Of his great race was done. 


Vit 


Hail to that ‘ silent Father!’ 
Hail calm majestic shade ! 
Of Him whose might was God and 
night, 
‘Whose laurels never fade 
Hail to the Pnncely Bridegroom 
Of royal sire the son, 
And let the cheer, proclaim how dear 
The love that he has won. 


VIII. 

God bless the Prince, and Princess! 
The simple words of home 

Are ever sweet, to those who meet, 
And sweet to those who roam. 

God bless the Bride, and Bridegroom, 
The young and gracious pair, 

The Rose, and Pearl of chivalry, 
The noble and the fair! 


IX 
God bless our ‘ Sovereign Lady!’ 
And send her strength to bear 
The tide of thought, which joy has 
wrought, 
Of happier days that were 
God bless our Queen 1n sorrow! 
And plant around her throne 
The sapling shoots, of the noble roets * 
Which she can call her own. 


x. 
God bless her loyal people! 
And prosper the calm sway, 
That wins the love, all price above, 
Which we have seen to-day 
God bless and prosper England! 
Land of the brave and free! 
And hold the mght, and spread the 


might 
Of the Empress of the Sea! 
March roth, 1863. 
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HE 
street ’ which welcomed the ar- 
rival in the heart of England of the 
young Princess around whom s0 


‘thundering cheer of the 


many bright anticipations have 
gathered, was a tmbute paid im all 
honest heartimess to her pure youth- 
ful face and the bnght, gemal smile 
with which she broke upon the 
crowd on that dim noon when the 
mystery of the London population 
was briefly revealed. It was easy 
then for the thoughtful wayfarer to 
see ‘ where all the people came from ’ 
Every lane and alley in this great, 
grim wilderness of bricks and mortar 
sent its separate crowd to swell the 
hving mass. Empty houses, de- 
serted by their inmates, had yet 
been marked by some decoration to 
commemorate the day, and even ob- 
scure nooks and corners, where the 
tax gatherer had ceased to call, and 
the water supply had been cut off 
long ago, seemed to put forth some 
artzficial flower of promise, and to 
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boast of a wreath, a coloured lamp, 
or some such trifle, as o sign that 
even there the tide of loyalty had 
cast up some shreds of sentiment. 

It was not to see the promised 
decorations that this great, earncst 
assembly filled the central streets. 
At the triumphal arches, wreaths, 
mottos, and emblems, they had 
looked ther fill on the previous day, 
had watched them through a great 
part of the mght, and had come 
forth in the musty, uncertain tw- 
light, to find them still unfimshed 
and shrouded with planks and scaf- 
folding It was only at certam 
points that any cercmonials were ex- 
pected, and the procession itself was 
to be one of the plamest ever de- 
vised for the honour of royalty; yet 
the people stood patiently, and full 
of loving interest, for a sight of the 
destined bride — themselves the 
grandest pageant of a great king- 
dom. There was expressed in this 
not only tender interest for that 
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‘Rose of Denmark’ (welcomed under 
that name in a hundred floral in- 
scriptions) who was that day en- 
twined amidst our own royal flow- 
ers, but hope for the Prince, deep 
and faithful loyalty to the Queen, 
who has made household virtue a 
queenly attribute, starred the current 
of the popular cmotion, and spoke 
ua the earnest and almost familiar 
welcome which rung m one un- 
broken peal from those hving walls 
To the care of that trusted Queen 
they might well leave the purest and 
the best of all womanhood, and so 
they sped the royal bride upon her 
way to a home where she would find 
hearts tender and true as those she 
left behind 

With the solemn ceremonies on 
the followmg Tuesday the people 
had httle personally to do ‘The 
national sentiment suffered nothing 
by this, but the national demonstra- 
tion took the form of rejoicing, and 
the decorations heing by tlus time 
completed, ‘all the world and his 
wife’ prepared to illuminate those 
strects in which there had been so 
much previous hammering, and 
gilding, and planking = In the front 
of every public building, serpentine 
eoils of metal tubmg, wound into 
elaborate putterns , round every pulb- 
he space, wonderful pictures wee 
developed into transparent allego- 
ries, and at every street corner stars 
of every magnitude blazed at uncer- 
tainintervals All day, even from early 
morning, the strects were thronged 
by timid pcople, who had resolved 
not to dare the dangers of the mght 
—many of whom, by the way, stayed 
out all might, as being unable to 
reach home through the throng—by 
impatient people, who didn’t see the 
use of waiting, and curious people, 
who went ‘ to have a look round and 
see how things were getting on.’ 
Long before noon even the most 
sanguine had given up all hopes of 
obtamimg a vehicle, everything that 
ran upon wheels was hurrying home- 
wards, omnibuses crowded with irre- 
gular passengers ceased to ply, and 
a confused jumble of vehicles filled 
the thoroughfares where the foot 
passengers had already begun to 
apa oo peerantly for the setting in 
8) - 
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There had been a lmgering doubt 
in the pe mind respecting the 
truth of the report that ‘the autho- 
rities ’ had forbidden the e of 
vehicles through the streets. It may 
be suggested that much inconveni- 
ence would have been avoided if those 
same ‘authorities’ had published, a 
day or two beforehand, a few regu- 
lations respecting the course to be 
tahen by drivers, and those streets 
through which they would be al- 
lowed to proceed only m one direc- 
tion At all events the doubtful 
issue Of events had the effect of 
stimulating the public sagacity, and 
in order to be on the safe side, every- 
body who could hire anything to run 
behind a horse straightway hired, to 
the great advantage of all the green- 
grocers and carmen in general, and 
the Ommbus Company 1n particular. 

The owners of snug broughams 
or dashing chariots, anticipating a 
crush lhkely to endanger wheels 
and panels, quietly bovuked places 
in any large vehicle which hap- 
pened to be starting from ther 
neighbourhood, or joined in charter- 
ing an oinnibus or two-horse van, 
or even a coal-waggon swept and 
garnished with Wuindsor chairs for 
the occasion In the yards of 
suburban hvery stables myste110us 
conveyances long disused, and left 
to rot and moulder m fusty sheds, 
undei went some renovating process, 
and were drawn, creaking dismally, 
into the ioadway |. Cabmen, en- 
ticated to forego the occasion for 
the convenience of some regular 
customer bound to a distant railway 
station, ‘spht the diffeience,’ and 
performed a s1x-mile journey at the 
1easonable rate of ‘one pun five’ 
Smart vans, gay with flags and flow- 
ers, waited for their early freight mm 
retired back stieets, where certam 
large stone bottles were handed in 
tenderly. Fast omnuibuses, filled 
inside and out with fair passengers, 
and with comfortable-looking ham- 
pers stowed under the seats, drew 
up at suburban taverns, where the 
conductors, well protected about the 
legs, and the steady bnihant gas 
star shining on the fresh young 
faces, almost realized the delghtful 
illusion of the mad gentleman 1n 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ who declared, 
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in his rapture at the arrival of Miss 
La Creevy, that all was ‘ gas and 
gaiters.” In all the maim roads 
leadmg from suburban to central 
London, the roar of wheels mncreases, 
and four abreast m the carnage-way 
a host of vehicles seems tossed to- 
gether 1n one tumultuous sea, while 
outside passengers look wistfully 
before them to find an outlet, or 
behind them, 1n the vain hope of 
turning back 

Great raulwny vans, from Pick- 
ford’s and other carmers—now tor 
the first tame popular—threaten to 
erush the shght carts fuled with 
women and children, and driven by 
sharp costermongers, who ‘cut in’ 
at every opportunity Coal-waggons 
clearing the way for meckety street 
cabs, brewers’ grain carts, distillers’ 
waggons, coaches (with bands of 
music and amateur drums), fixs, 
open carnages,—all these, and ascore 
of others, are represented in the four 
or five great armies which are bear- 
ine down upon the City and the 
‘West End ’ 

‘Only a lunch an hour,’ though, 
as some of the drivers remark, with 
the consolatory addition that they 
‘must get there in time’ Already 
there have been a few applications 
to baskets and bottles, and the ut- 
most good-humou1 pievails, hope 
being kept alive by an occasional 
move Meanwhile the pavements 
are by no means overcrowded, and 
early foot passengers coming easily 
from the ilumuinations, speak of 
hopeless blocking of carriages im 
Bishopsgate, the utter impassability 
of the Borough, the entire failure of 
any attempt to reach Charing Cross 
by way of Pimlico, and the proba- 
bilty of every vehicle remaining in 
its present position until da} break 
These, with the facetious inquiry as 
to the supply of nightgowns, serve 
to break the monotony of waiting, 
and there 1s evidently a general de- 
termination to make the best of a 
bad bargain It may not be out of 
place to state here that there was 
amongst all the people a wonderful 
amount of mutual good-humour and 
forbearance, and few attempts to 
take any mean advantage, or to dis- 
regard the nghts and safety of others. 
The present writer, who has had the 
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good or 11] fortune to mingle in many 
— crowds, and has, he modestly 
eves, learnt to read many of the 
great mystenes of the London streets, 
observed too (with a thankfal heart) 
that amidst all those great con- 
courses of people who waited so 
patiently, even m dark and dismal 
strects, there was seldom heard a 
profane oath or a filthy jest The 
mention of this needs no apology ; 1t 
must have occurred to many of 
those who wero present, to find 
themselves wondering at the com- 
parative absence of that clement of 
foul language winch makes a crowd 
50 terrible It scemed as though the 
recollection of that young tair girl, 
whose bridal they had come out to 
celebrate, influenced the people still, 
and that they shrunk fiom profaning 
the occasion Beside this, every van, 
cart, wagon, held a fannly or two. 
All the world was not there without 
his wife—the pleasure of the people, 
like their loyalty, was strong im do- 
mestic influences ‘There was surely 
never seen m England sucha blend- 
ing of classes as on this mpeht The 
coal-waggons, vans, and carts were 
shared by all grades of London so- 
ciety, and this pecuharity ied to no 
little confusion here and there Few 
of the passengers who 1n private life 
represented the higher class, indulged 
in a return of those witticisins with 
which they were favoured , but there 
must have been imstaneccs m which 
hvely young men, exenasmg hght 
badinage at the expense of soinebody 
on the ‘ tail-board’ of a waggon, sud- 
denly drove int» the hgeht of a gas 
star, and made the awtnl discovery 
that they had been ‘chaffing’ the 
rector of the pamsh, wlule doubt- 
less many disparagements were ut- 
tered by dependents upon those from 
whom it 1s to be hoped they were 
concealed by some temporary con- 
fusion 
The mght progresses, but the 
wheels revolve even more slowly, 
and gloomy forebodings are enter- 
tained by the fearful and dyspeptie. 
With an intumate knowledge of queer 
streets and byways, we will leave 
this great, creaking, surging, roar- 
ing assembly, and skirt the great 
thoroughfares by threading those 
quaint narrow passages leading to 
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the heart of civic life. These places 
are in themselves a curious study, 
and boast their special lumunations 
and their spemal crowds. Some of 
the old city halls, many of the an- 
eient taverns, and some of the best 
houses are lhghted up with rare 
bnlhancy, and in the midst of the 
dark shadows which always le at 
might tame in the well-hke streets 
and squares, the gas stars make a 
dazzling haze, hke a lamp seen 1n a 
mist Here, opposite an old tavern 
beneath a railway arch, a magic 
lantern has collected a crowd of 
fourteen persons Upon the brick- 
work of the arch which hes im 
deepest shade—the figures are re- 
flected gaily enough—real moveable 
eiowns tumbling both on foot and 
on horseback, and other comic 
figures There 1s a quiet philosophy 
im the manner with which these 
people disregard the roar and tu- 
mult beyond, and rejoice locally 
Up past Ironmongers’ Hall, and 
stemming the tide which sets heavily 
towards London Bridge, and there 
before us les Lombard Street, a fairy 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, sluning with 
gold and silver on all its walls No 
vehicles are allowed there, but the 
utterance of talismanic words en- 
ables us to pass, and we are sud- 
denly landed on a silent island, 
amidst a sea of sound At the end 
of this island hes the great plain 
wluch forms the area before the 
Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, 
and the Bank. There are only one 
or two vehicles in the great open 
space, and the gas flarcs upon a 
moving mass, the murmur of which 
1s now and then broken by a shout 
or a scream as some rush 1s made 
from behind Whyis there no artful 
contrivance of barnmcades? In that 
vast multitude people are bemg 
pressed to death, and rumours are al- 
ready current of fearful myury to life 
and limb. Away round by St Paul’s, 
where the ugly seats spoil all the 
effect of the facade, and the electric 
light shimmers hkea damp lucifer, up 
Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, where 
carriages are returning early from 
‘the west,’ and the crowd upon the 
her ga move on towards Temple 
, ts gilded curtains opening hke 
the transformation scene of some 
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Christmas fairy drama; along the 
Strand, that main artery where the 
stream of hfe flows always rapidly, 
and its pulses quicken too often to 
fever heat. Here the crush 1s great, 
but all is moving, and joculanty 
grows intemperate and gmddy. Hur- 
nied by the stream into Trafalgar 
Square, where the great glare of 
hght reveals a vast mob heaving and 
struggling on path and roadway, 
and a crush and mass of carriages 
past all belief, we come upon a sight 
more strnking {than any other seen 
that night—the electne light turned 
full upon the crowd, and there, be- 
neath church, and palace, and pillar, 
les a@ moving moonht sea, every 
ripple of which 1s an upturned, earn- 
est face. Along Regent Street, where 
the Prince’s tailor has crystallized 
his house, beneath the portals of the 
club-houses, and into the broad tho- 
roughfare of Piccadilly, and we come 
round again to Westminster Bridge, 
where there 1s a dead lock, and 
all sorts of vehicles have stood m 
solid ranks for hours almost mo- 
tionless Over London Bridge both 
foot passengers and wheels have 
come southward easily enough, the 
latter having wandered through 
back streets abuttmg on the Old 
Kent Road, come out by the ‘ Ele- 
phant and Castle,’ to find all pro-— 
gress stopped for the mght. Still 
returning wayfarers jeer, and, simu- 
lating jocularity, smg, ‘ We won’t go 
home till morning,’ only substituting 
the second for the first person 
plural 

A very few artful drivers go 
desperately on to the new suspen- 
£10n bridge at South Lambeth, and 
see the solemn river hghted by dise 
tant lamps, which glow lke balls of 
fire in the darkened stream. 

Coming out by Millbank and so. 
passing Horseferry Road, they press. 
on again to Trafalgar Square. Al- 
ready a sympathetic shudder runs 
through the crowd of people in the 
rearmost rank of vehicles. <A great 
darkness has fallen where just now 
there was a b t haze of hght. 
‘They are turning off the gas!’ 
‘The llummations are bemg put 


out!’ ‘Its all over!’ -‘ Oh, my 
eye!’ ‘ Here’s a gol’ ‘ Put up 
the shutters!’ Thus is the popular 
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disappointment expressed. It is 
too true: one after one, the lam 

fade out, star after star sets m the 
blank streets, and, like a dream, that 
vast crowd of carts, waggons, car- 
nages, melt away down on every side, 
and leave us standing m the road, 
mending a broken trace. <A broken 
trace, indeed! We have told 
nothing, after all. Everybody saw 
it. Who can hope to desenhe the 
Sayings and doings of that mght” 
The people who ‘saw everything,” 
the people who ‘ saw nothing,’ the 
conveyances, which conveyed no- 
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body anywhere, but their 
gers ignomin: on ce at 


passen o 

daybreak; the daylight itself strug- 
ghng through the slaty mght, and 
lighting tbe sel of the 
retirmg crowd? The illuminator 
of the broad and gemal sun banished 
the last flicker of the symbohe 
lights, they died out, as all symbols 
vanish, giving place to the real and 
the truc—as the ceremonial of mar- 
nage itself, solemnly and awfully as 
it appeals to us—shall one day be 
revealed in the mystery of a love 
eternal and unchangeable. 


WINDSOR AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE marnage of our jouthful 
prince with the fair maid of 
Denmark has thrown a new interest 
round that stately old castle npon 
the banks of the Thames, which 
ever since the days of the Heptarchy 
has been a favourite residence of our 
Enghsh monarchs, boasting as it 
does a venerable antiquity, com- 
pared to which that of the Tuilenes 
and Louvre 1s of a mere porvenw 
kind 
Let us then briefly review its his- 
tory, and pass before our readers, 
as 1m a orama, the chief events 
that have passed within its walls, 
from the time that a Saxon king 
first erected his rude palace on the 
river-side hill, to the long-distant 
period when George IV expended 
enormous sums to make the palace 
worthy ot the greatness of England. 
Windsor—or more properly Wyn- 
dleshore, from the windings of the 
river Thames in the neighbourhood 
of this pretty Berkshire town—1s a 
place consecrated by legend, history, 
and poetry There was a palace 
at old Windsor even early in the 
Saxon times, for the chronicler, 
Wilham of Malmesbury, relates that 
a certain woodman, named Wulric, 
beng stncken by blindness and 
having visited eighty-geven churches 
in vain umploring the help and 1n- 
tercession of as many saints, finally 
recovered his sight upon Edward 
the Confessor touching his eyes, 
upon which miraculous recovery the 


hing appomted Wulnc keeper of 
his palace at Windsor How far 
tlus miracle was the result of gra- 
dual recovery, during the wood- 
man’s long itinerations to the 
cighty-seven hghted altars, how far 
t» the monarch’s touch and the 
curative powers of the imagination, 
we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say, we but copy old Wilham of 
Malmesbury , and first in tho pale 
army of legendary phantoms that 
still haunt the forest, introduce to our 
1eaders the hooded Saxon woodman. 

More certain it 18s, however, that 
King Edward the Confessor, who was 
a good fnend to the monks, who idol- 
1zed him, and invented muracles for 
hum, did actually grant Windsor, by 
the river’s side, to the abbot and 
monks of Wesmunstcr, as he super- 
stitiously phrases 1t in his grant, 
‘For the hope of eternal reward, 
the remission of his sins, the sms 
of his father and mother and all his 
ancestors, and the praise of Al- 
mighty God, as a perpetual endow- 
ment and inheritance.’ 

And merrily, no doubt, centuries 
ago, did the bells of Westminster 
clang for joy, when they heard of tho 
longly grant, and the Saxon fisher- 
man dragging for salmon im the 
Thames hearmg that sound stopped 
to cross his brow and breast. 

But the Norman hunter, who loved 
to see the fish leap and hear the 
buck ‘ bell,’ coveted m time that 
broad forest and those green river 
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meadows. William the Conqueror 
observing the place to be full of 
deer, and beaufiful and commodious, 
compelled the monks to exchange 
Windsor for two villages in Essex, 
and three tenements in Colchester, 
and then enclosing a circuit of about 
half a hide of land, William began 
to erect a castle and to pale in deer 
forests. 

It must have been a rude fort of 
stone that Willam built, a mere 
hunting lodge for temporary resi- 
dence, for regal Winchester seems to 
have had greater attractions for his 
cruel son Rufus, who, however, not 
content with the devastations of the 
New Forcst, came often to Windsor 
to hunt, 1evel, and hold high fes- 
tival. 

Henry I bemg firmer on the 
throne, had time to rebuild the castle, 
and rendered 1t more like the fou ti- 
hed palace of the pe1iod Local 
antiquarians consider the present 
colossal round tower (the keep) to 
be probably part of the Planta- 
genet’s handywork, which, at all 
events, occupied the same site as 
the present upper and lowe1 wards 
In 1109 (how far it seems in the 
dim past!) Henry, amad bishops and 
barons, celebrated lis Pentecost at 
Windsor, and in 1r122 he there es- 
poused his second wife, Adclicia 
daughtcr of Godirey, Duke of 
Louvainne But God’s blessing was 
not on that marringe, and some 
years after the unhippy king as- 
sembled his barons again with 
banner, plume, and werpon, and 
made them do solemn homage to his 
daughter Maud, the widow of the 
German Emperor Henry V_ and 
among those who knelt were David, 
King of Scotland, and that Stephen 
who afterwards broke his vow and 
won an uneasy and bloodstained 
crown. 

In the reign of Henry II when 
Richard de Lacy was keeper of 
the castle, Windsor Castle seems to 
have been considered as only in- 
fenor to the Tower of London in 
strength In this reign there was a 
vineyard in the Home Park, and the 
wine made was drunk at the king’s 
table, in nvalry of Gascon, Cypzian, 
and Malvoism. Many English cities 
had vineyards in the middle ages, 
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but how our sun ever ripened grapes 
fit for good wine we leave to bota- 
mists to determine. 

It was at Windsor, too, that that 
weak and unhappy father, Henry IT. 
mourned the cruelty and basencss 
of his sons It was on the walls of 
this castle that he caused the alle- 
gorical tapestry to be hung repre- 
senting an old cagle being torn to 
pieces by its young ones. ‘ The 
youngest bird,’ he would say, weep- 
ing, ‘ who 1s tearing out his parent’s 
eyes, 15 my son John, my youngest 
and best-beloved son, who 1s yet the 
most eager for my destruction.’ 

In the woods of Windsor this pro- 
totype of Lear, old and discrowned, 
must have often wandered lament- 
ing his fate, the fair scene by con- 
trast only rendering his misfortunes 
the more gloomy , and there Richard 
rode, dreaming of Jerusalem, and 
John pondered over crimes still to 
be perpetrated 

When Richard of the Lion Heart 
leaped gaily on shipboard and 
sailed for the desert shore of Pales- 
tine, he left Windsor Castle, as we 
find, to the joint care of the proud 
Hugh de Pudsey, Bishop of Durham 
and Karl of Northumbcrland, and 
the fierce William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely Hot, wiathful words 
and angry defiances were soon ex- 
changed between these rivals, and 
the result was, that the sterner and 
prompter Longchamp soon seized 
the royal castle and threw his 
brother of Durham into the dun- 
geon But his triumph rendered 
Longchamp so haughty and unsup- 
portable to his own companions ot 
the sword and crosier, that thea, 
barons soon drove hin in turn from 
that fair home and scent him back 
to his dreary marshes 

When the base and cowardly 
John heard how his wrong-headed 
but lon-hearted brother had becn 
seized by Austria and 1mmured in 
that lonely fortress among the Ger- 
man forests, out of the reach of all 
arms, save Heaven’s and Death’s, he 
at once leapt on Windsor, and occu- 
pied 16 with his spearmen But 
the barons of Richard’s party soon 
rushed in im their turn, and gave 
it mto the charge of the Queen 
Dowager, Eleanor. 
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Eventually, however, it fell mto 
John’s bands, and that murderer of 
two royal children, that almost par- 
ricide, and would-be fratncide, came 
to Windsor to hide there his rage 
and the agomes of his never-silent 
conscience. It.is here he 1s said to 
have walled up the wife and clnid 
of Wilbam de Braose for having 
refused to deliver themselves up as 
hostages for a rebellious knight who 
was husband of the one and father 
of the other If this be true, Wind- 
sor may well be haunted Herne 
the Hunter has certainly a prescnip- 
tive mght to dmill ms army of 
phantoms every night in the lIome 
Park 

At the time that King John 
signed Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede he was dwelling at Windsor 
It was here that, after signing that 
immortal Charter, he must have 
shown all those signs of rage and 
vexation of which the chroniclers 
tell us, by those oak trees, and 
in those mver meadows, he must 
have walked when he whetted his 
teeth, bit his staft, and finally broke 
it to pieces, with many ‘ furious 
gestures, and much ‘ disordered 
behaviour’ When the faithless king 
broke his promises also, and would 
have torn the Charter in twain, Sir 
Wilham de Nivernois, with some 
thousands of lances, encircled the 
castle, which sixty knights under 
Sir Inglehard defended  stoutly 
But when the bad king marched 
through Norfolk to meet them they 
hastily struck theur tents, unstacked 
their lances, and marched to face 
him But before their swords could 
meet in his black heart, Death the 
avenger, it will be remembered, 
stepped in and ended the quarrel. 

In Henry IIiI’s reign the castle 

w and widened like an old tree 
that has begun again to shoot The 
rage for building was strong im this 
monarch. In 1223 he 18 said to 
have expended eight hundred marks 
on a grand hall with windows of 
painted glass, and in this chamber, 
on the day of the Nativity, 1240, a 
vast multitude of poor peasants 
were entertained by the hospitable 
monarch, whose effigy on a gut 
throne stood at the upper end of 
the hall upon a raised dais, such as 
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we see an example of at Hampton 
Court. 

This same king repaired the forti- 
fications, dug a moat, brult a kitchen 
and apartinents for himself and the 
queen, and a chapel, which remained 
fll Henry VII pulled it down to 
build a tomb-house 

Henry also erected the Curfew, 
Garter, and Salisbury towers These 
loopholed towers have walls thir- 
teen feet tlnek, and still remam 
more or less m their old condition, 
little altered in tho first building, 
but somewhat ruinous m the two 
latter They must have boen massy 
enough in the thirteenth century 
to have defied both arrows and 
the ponderous stones hurled by the 
military engines. This same king, 
who inust have specially dehghted 
in Windsor, that stately lace by 
the river, 1s supposed to have also 
buult the Norman Tower, where 
dunng the Civil Wars long after 
many noble cavalicrs were 1mmured. 

In 1260 Henry was visited at 
Windsor by his daughter Margaret 
and her husband Alexander III, 
King of Scotland How often ance 
have the old walls of the castle re- 
echoed to such festivities ! 

In 1264, during the war between 
Henry and his rebellious barons, his 
son, Prince Edward, returning from 
war 1n Wales, swooped down on the 
armed bands of London, and bore 
off their military chest, full of hard- 
earned treasure, to Windsor Castle, 
but Queen Eleanor, his mother, on 
her way to jomn him, was pelted and 
threatened by the mob at London 
Bridge, and driven for refuge into 
the palace of the Bishop of London, 
by the river-side, at St Paul’s. 

In the wars that followed the 
prince was frequently dnven out of 
‘Windsor , and it was held alter- 
nately by him, his father, and the 
proud and turbulent Simon de 
Montfort. And here eventually 
many of the mich citizens of London 
were imprisoned after Montfort had 
been slain at Evesham, and victory 
had abandoned their banner. 

In spite of a dreadful storm and a 
subsequent fire the castle grew still 
more stately during Edward I.’s time, 
four of whose children were born 
there. And in the same reign the 
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town grew opulent and extensive, 
and was made a free borough. 

Edward II, that weak and un- 
happy monarch, dwelt much at 
Windsor with his cruel queen, Isa- 
bella of France, and here his son 
Edward ILI. was born. 

Edward of Windsor, as he was 
called, one of our bravest and wisest 
monarchs, loved the place of his 
birth; and it was here that he 
founded the order of the Garter 
The ordinary scandalous legend 
is entirely untrue It is pro- 
bable, say the antiquanmans, that 
Richard I. instituted the order 
durmg his fruitless expedition to 
Palestine, and that a leather band 
round one leg distanguished the 
sturdiest of his champions 

Having erected a round building, 
such as the paar Song used to raise 
in memory of the Holy Sepulchre 
they had sworn to defend, and 
placing mm it a round table, sym- 
bolical of the fabulous table of King 
Arthur, Edward, on St George’s 
day, 1345, mstalled his twenty-five 
companions of the order At the 
great joust held the week of the 
installation, knights from every part 
of Europe attended, and lords and 
earls of France, as well as David, 
King of Scotland, who were King 
Edward’s pnsoners, broke lances on 
the occasion It 1s inteciesting to 
know that six kings of Denmark 
have been invested with the blue 
garter of the order, that, as Selden 
gays, ‘ exceeds in majesty, honour, 
and fame all chivalrous orders in 
the world’ 

In 1357, 0n the same festival of 
St. George, John, King of France, 
also a captive to the valour of Eng- 
land, was present, and when his 
generous conqueror reproached him 
for his melancholy, replied, with true 

thos, in the beautiful words of the 

salm, ‘ How can we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land ?’ 

Edward III. all but rebwilt the 
palace of Windsor, aided by that 
great architect and wise prelate and 
statesman William of Wykeham, 
originally a poor secretary, and who, 
when to power, founded also 
Winchester School and erected New 
College at Oxford. 

In 1359 the brave and good Queen 
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Philippa, consort of the third Ed- 
7 a ire Windsor, baba = 
spen e greater part of her 
a ao eventful life. 
weak and unhappy pleasure- 
seeker Richard II., son of the Black 
Prince, kept frequent court at Wind- 
sor. It was here he declared war 
against France; and here, on their 
duel bemg stopped, the Duke of 
Hereford (afterwards Henry IV ) 
and the Duke of Norfolk were 
banished Here the foolish king 
imprisoned twenty-five of the prm- 
cipal citizens of London for refusmg 
him a loan to waste m wild revelry 
and wanton waste. And dunng 
this reign Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, was Clerk of the 
Works at Windsor for twenty 
months 
But troubles come to kings as 
well as pleasures It was at Wind- 
sor that Henry IV. spent much of 
his perturbed hfe; 1t was at Wind- 
sor that he heard of Aumerle’s 
dangerous conspiracy, and it was 
from Windsor that the rebel Mor- 
timer’s children escaped to excite 
fresh troubles on the restless Welsh 
frontier 
In this reign the Round Tower 
received a third royal prisoner, 
Prince James, afterwards James I. 
of Scotland, who was doomed to 
pine here eighteen years It was 
while gazing from his prison window 
down into the moat garden, that, 
as the royal poet himself tells us in 
‘The King’s Quhir,’ he fell im love 
with the beautiful Jane Beaufort, 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset, 
and grand-daughter to brave old 
John of Gaunt These lines of his 
have a perennial freshness about» 
them, because they were wnitten 
from the heart, and because they 
appeal to the heart .— 


‘And therewith cast I down my eye again, 
Where as I saw walking under the tower; 
The fairest and the freshest younge flower, 
That e’er I saw methought before that hour ; 
For which sudden abate anon did art 
The blood of all my body to my heart.’ 


And these lmes have a special 
charm about them at this moment, 
when, beneath the shadow of that 
wery tower, Love has once more 
claumed two royal votanies, and united 


them by that old sweet spell whose 
no time or change can 
deaden. 


Henry V., that bold, chivalrous 
spint who broke his lance so stoutly 
on the shield of France, kept fre- 
quent court at Windsor; here the 
brave Talbot fought in the tour- 
nament’s mimic war; and here the 
conqueror of Agincourt entertained 
the Emperor Sigismund, who came 
to receive the order of the Garter, 
and who brought, as an offemnmg to 
the Chapter, the heart of St. George, 
-—a goodly, had it not been, hike so 
many others, a doubtful, relic. 

In 1421 the unhappy Henry VI. 
was born at Windsor, and in 1484, 
after years of struggle, war, and 
suffering, he was interred within its 
walls 

In Edward IV ’s reign St George’s 
Chapel was rebuilt. Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury, con- 
ducted the work for the plceasure- 
loving king ‘Leave was given him 
to demolish three towers, but the 
building was not completed til 
Richard had fallen at Bosworth, and 
Henry Vil had mounted the vacant 
throne Sir Reginald Bray, his 
prime minister, completed the beau- 
taful vaulted roof—the most beau- 
taful Gothic roof, as architects say, 
mm existence It was he who planted 
those graceful pillars im the aisles, 
that mse and branch forth hke 
trees, and he emblazoned the roof 
and carved the black oak stalls for 
the Knights-Companion Every foot- 
fall m that choir awakens old me- 
mories. In that King’s Stall long 
lnnes of monarchs have alternately 
sat—under that Pmnces’ Canopy 
how many princes have been 1in- 
stalled ?—from that closet above the 
altar how many queens have gazed ? 
—on how many wise and brave and 
great and unfortunate men the glass 
kings and patnarchs of that broad 
west window, luminous as a sunset 
eloud, have looked down ? 

St. George’s Chapel, so recently 
consecrated by the marnmage of our 
Prince, 18 indeed, as a chronicler 
well observes, ‘a house of prayer, a 
temple of chivalry, and a burial- 
place of kings ’ 

Beneath the choir rest Edward IV. 
and his queen; near the choir door 
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lies Henry VI.; and not far from 
him Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour 
and Charles I.; wile from the 
vault beneath the choir runs & pas- 
sage to the tomb-house, where are 
interred George III and his queen, 
the Pmncesses Ameha and Char- 
lotte, the dukes of Kent and York, 
as well as George 1V and Wil- 
ham IV $ Ths tomb-house was 
erected by Henry VII, but after- 
wards abandoned for Wostminster 
Abbey, and subsequently given to 
Wolsey by Henry VIII 

Henry VIII hved much at Wind- 
sor, and there alternately wooed and 
beheaded his wives in the manner so 
imperfectly explained away by Mr. 
Froude In the courts of the inner 
palace Holbem wandered, Sir Tho- 
mas More meditated, and Wolsey 
fumed and chafed 

It was from here, too, Edward VI , 
that prodigy of learmng and good- 
ness, di the Protector Somer- 
set Mary, soon after her 11]-omened 
marriage with Philip of Spain, held 
court at Windsor, to the terror of all 
true Protestants Queen Ehzabeth 
built the present hbrary, and de- 
lighted to hunt m the park and walk 
in the gardens at Windsor To su- 
perintend the acting of his plays—the 
scene of one at least of them being 
lad in the locality—must have 
brought Shakspeare often toWindsor 

James I hunted in the ks, 
and entertained Chnistian, King of 
Denmark, in the castle He had 
marned a Danish princess it must 
be remembered 

Charles I pulled down Queen 
Mary’s fountain and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s banqueting-room, and here 
eventually hc was mmpnisoned before 
his execution. After his death, 
Cromwell came often to live at 
Windsor, and wandered on the de- 
serted terraces, musing over his yvic- 
tories and his great deliverances. 

Charles II , after basely spending 
on pleasure the 70,o00/ voted him for 
@ monument for his father, carried 
out many alterations im the old castle. 
Wren built seventeen state-rooms 
for him, which Verrio inted and 
Gibbons carved. He filled up the 
ditch, enlarged the terraces, added 
@ grand staircase, and laid out the 
Long Walk. 
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Wilham III. preferred Hampton 
Court to Windsor. A Gothic castle 
was repulsive to his methodical 
Dutch mind Qucen Anne planted 
avenues and improved the park 
roads. 

George I. and George II pre- 
ferred Hampton Court and Ken- 
sington to Windsor. And George 
III, m his quiet, domestic way, 
built the Qucen’s Lodge as a de- 
tached house to lve in, and kept 
the grand old castle for state pur- 
poses Still he was a benefactor to 
the castle, for he restored St George’s 
Chapel, and permitted Wyatt to re- 
gothicize part of the upper ward 

In George IV ’s reign, however, the 
real renovation of Windsor Castle 
began, under Sir Jeffery Wyatville, 
under whose tasteful supervision up- 
wards of a million and a half of money 
was expended on the castle He har- 
monized and assimilated the whole 
of the mcongiuous buildings that 
s0 many centuries had combined to 
heap together He raiscd the Round 
‘Tower, so as to obtain a panorama 
over twelve counties He built the 
Brunswick Tower and one of the 
gateway towcrs, he designed the 
Waterloo Chambcr, enlarged St. 
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George’s Hall, and pierced the palace 
with vast cormdors, he raised the 
older towers and threw out onel win- 
dows. In a word, he made Windsor 
one of the noblest palaces m Eu- 


pe 

*‘ Gaze,’ says a modern writer, ‘ at 
the triumph of the whole, and that 
which lords it over all the rest—the 
Round Tower Gaze on it, and not 
here alone, but from the heights of 
the Great Park, the vistas of the 
Home Park, from the bowers of 
Eton, the meads of Clewer and 
Datchet, from the Brocas, the gar- 
dens of the naval kmghts, from a 
hundred points,—view it at sunrise, 
when the royal standard 1s hoisted, 
or at sunset, when it 1s lowered, 
near or at a distance, and 1t will be 
admitted to be the work of a great 
architect ’ 

It was from this palace, with its 
twelve acres of rooms and thousand 
feet of terraces, its fountains, and 
proud towers, and noble onels, and 
stately gateways, that the hope of 
England led his bnde to the altar, 
to exchange those solemn vows with 
which our church hallows the sacred. 
ceremony of marriage. 
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THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


i hae had been a simple-minded 
generation of Welshmen to 
whom Edward I. presented his baby 
boy, who had just seen the lhght 
in Caernarvon town, as a veritable 
Prmce of Wales. The victorious 
kmg, occupied with affairs of state, 
Was sojourning at Rhudlan Castle 
when a lucky messenger made his 
appearance, and told the monarch 
that his queen had again made him 
the father of ason Other sons the 
10ugh-bearded warrior had had, but 
two had died, and the sickly AI- 
phonso alone survived The de- 
hghted informant was rewarded 
after the splendid and indiscrimi- 
nate lhberahty of that rude age 
His pouches were crammed with 
hroad pieces of gold, he was dub- 
bed knight on the spot, and, hap- 
pier than most modern knights, he 
was presented with house and Jand 
wherewith to support the dgnity 
so easily acquired. The Welshmen 
longed for a natave prince For the 
love of Eleanor de Montfort their 
last prince, Llewellyn, had done 
homage to the English kmg in 
London, and had received from the 
English king the hand of his bride 
an Worcester Cathedral Not to 
my lght pen, but to the grave 
Justoric page belongs the doleful, 
Jater narrative of the fierce fight for 
Wales, which scarcely ended when 
the remorseless Edward placed 
Llewellyn’s head on the highest of 
the high turrets of the Tower of 
London I do not myself accept 
the legend that the simple-minded 
mountaineers promised to submit to 
any native-born prince, and when 
shown the royal infant, at once 
transferred to him the promised 
allegiance They, poor souls, would 
ching to any fragment of their 
banished independence, little dream- 
ing how, in the glorious future, that 
dependence would become the firmer 
and happier mdependence of ce- 
mented mterests and united affec- 
tions. Some shght earnest of better 
times there might be in this Enghsh 
prince, born m that palace fortress 
which branded subjection on ther 
country, but nevertheless called by 
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the Welsh title. It will be noticed 
that, in the first instance of all, 1t 
was not the eldest son of the 
monarch who was the Prince of 
Wales, but the second Alphonso 
died the same year, and ever since 
the eldest son ot England haa worn, 
mn loving amity, the hereditary 
badge of the sister, or, rather, the 
self-same land of Wales. The 
Welsh prince was duly chmstened 
by a Welsh prelate The Bishop of 
Bangor 1eceived a costly feo such as 
never since has gladdened the 
clerical heart Manors and regah- 
ties were settled on him in abun- 
dance for his services at the font, 
not to mention the produce of the 
ferries across the Mena. 

It is a matter of mgh six hundred 
years ago IIingland was then as 
low in savagery as she 18 now high 
in civilization AlJl the possrbilities 
of rhetoric could hardly heighten 
the stnkmg contrasts Tho differ- 
ence 1s as preat as between marble 
in the quarry and marble in the 
statuc , as between the clouded 
morn, rising as if blood-stamed in 
the fight with evil darkness, and the 
pure and splendid 1adiance of the 
meridian of one of these lovely days 
of spring. Nemesis, that sometimes 
slumbers for centumes, awoke sharp 
and sudden She transferred to a 
late age the inestimable blessings of 
the conquest, but she smote down 
the conqueror’s line, yea, to the 
third and fourth generation, with an 
exceeding grievous blow The lot 
of the first Prince of Wales was as 
baleful as the lot of the present 
Prince of Wales 1s bles Tho 
penalty has long been paid, and the 
harvest of prosperity and peace 1s 
nightfully ours The Enmenides 
are satistied with something better 
than Athene’s arbitration The 
Last of the Bards, in Gray’s noble 
lyric, when from Snowdon’s vee 9 
he saw at last the feud satiated, 
faltered at the unborn glories that 
pales Hi his sie neck neither 

mitts poet nor hopeful patriot 
could have dreamed of the modern 
days of our Prince of Wales, when, 
through England and the whole 
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Bnitish realm, and that wide empire 
over which the mornimg and the 
evening star ever shines, there was 
witnessed a passionate enthusiasm 
and affection for Albert Edward 
not exceeded in any phase of Eu- 
ropean history. 

In the long and illustrious roll of 
the Princes of Wales there occur the 
high names of some who have never 
worn the Enghsh crown, but who 
lived long enough to earn for them- 
selves an honoured name in Englsh 
history, and to enhance the lustre of 
the title which they bore First 
and chief was Edward the Black 
Prince. His mother was the heroic 
Philippa of Hainault, and the beau- 
tiful matron, with her fair boy, fur- 
mished to artists of the day a model 
for the Madonna and Child. When 
he was four years old he received 
that title of Duke of Cornwall which 
the Pmnces of Wales have ever 
since borne, being, moreover, the 
first duke created in England The 
days of Edward III are justly re- 
garded by our statesmen as a grand 
epoch for our constitutional law; 
and the boy prince, in the absence 
of lis father, twice presided over 
those parhaments which, while 
voting wool or coin, vindicated the 
rights of the subject in the disposal 
of their money The glory of the 
Black Pnnce 1s chiefly martial, and 
his renown herem commences at an 
early age. When quite a child his 
brave iuother encouraged him to 
run tournaments, and to hit hard 
He was only sixteen when the great 
day of Cressy made his mulitary 
fame inimortal. Every reader of 
Froissari — also every non- reader 
of Frois: art—knows something of 
the details of the famous battle; 
how thirty thousand English with- 
stood four tames that number of the 
French; how thrice the Genoese 
troops threw themselves on the 
prince’s line; how Kmg Edward, 
when he saw his son hard pressed, 
with Spartan hardihood refused to 
come to the rescue that the glory 
might all belong to his brave child ; 
how the Moravian marquis, and the 
French chivalry, and the Bohemian 
inng, and Philip of France himself 
lowered thei lances, abased their 
knighthood, humbled their banners 
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before the impenal Engbsh boy. 
For the first time, with random in- 
frequency, the cannon, novel and 
untried engme in war, added to the 
roar of the contest, which was 
nevertheless decided by the battle- 
axe and the bow. From the blind 
and vanquished Bohemian king it is 
said that the Princes of Wales have 
derived their ostrich plume and the 
motto Ich dien, but the antiquaries, 
worthy people, cannot quite make 
up their minds upon the subject. 
It 18 interesting to know that, at 
the ensuing siege of Calais, when 
Eustace and his seven brave com- 
patriots were prepared for martyr- 
dom, the Black Prince, strongly 
contrasting with his subsequent 
conduct at Limoges, anticipated his 
mother im interceding for ther 
lives When the war subsequently 
broke out afresh, the prmce com- 
manded 1n the south of France, and 
his tather im the north He took 
Narbonne, and men congratulat- 
ingly told each other that ‘it was a 
city little less than London’ He 
met with greater difficulty when he 
attacked Romorantin, but he swore 
by his father’s soul that he would 
never raise the siege A crowded 
and gallant host, one mellow Sep- 
tember day nigh five hundred years 
ago, gathered in locust swarms 
around the httle Enghsh army, and 
prepared to sweep it from the face 
of the earth ‘The French king had 
then an opportunity of concluding 
a treaty that might have restored 
peace to his blecdmg realm Prince 
Edward had sense as well as 
courage, and was unwilling to 
hazard his beloved soldiers against 
such overwhelming odds In am 
evil moment King John demanded 
that the Prince of Wales should 
surrender himself and a hundred of 
his kmghts as captives. ‘ England 
shall never pay ransom of mine’ 
was the heroic answer, and then the 
battle of Poictiers commenced In 
every battle, Napoleon used to say, 
there are some ten minutes mm which 
the issue of the contest 1s practically 
settled. Chandos detected the crita- 
cal moment, and with practised 
generalship the prince availed him- 
self of 1t; and though the battle 
was virtually won by high noon, 
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the English continued to nde down 
the foe until, m Homeric phrase, 
‘the sun was set and all the paths 
were dim.’ The narrative of the 
prince’s knightly courtesy to his 
royal captives 1s as memorable as 
the story of his valour. He bore 
Ius honours quietly, as befits an 
Enghsh gentleman ‘Gaudete Do- 
mino semper,’ he wrote to the 
Bishop of Worcester, ‘iterum dico 
gaudete’ His entry mto London 
after the victory, 1m many respects, 
reminds of that famous cntry which 
all the world has been talking 
about. It took the pmnce and luis 
royal captive, Kang John, nine 
hours to perform the journey from 
the City to the Savoy We must 
conclude that the hospitable City ot 
London proffered them refreshinents 
by the way The day of Edward’s 
marnage was another great day 

the ceremonial was performed with 
the utmost mapnificence, as in the 
present royal instance, at Windsor 
The loves of the Black Pnnce and 
the Fair Countess have, in their 
day, been greatly celebrated Much 
of legend and romance clustered 
around their courtship, and it 1s to 
be regretted that so large a portion 
of this 1s lost The Lady Joan, 
daughter of the Earl of Kent, was 
a kinswoman of Edward's, and it 
was said that at a dinner at Dover 
at her own home, atter his return 
from Poictiers, the prince fell m 
love with her The health of the 
Prince cannot have been very 
strong, for when, not long after his 
marnage, he and his wife departed 
for Aquitaine, men spoke gloomily 
of the little probability there was 
that he would ever live to succeed to 
his father’s throne That was a sad 
time for England when, after the 
Spanish Expedition, the renowned 
prince appeared to fall into a de- 
cline <A bearded comet dismayed 
the minds of the people even as the 
fiery star which blazed in the form 
of a spear over doomed Jerusalem. 
Good men thought he was perhaps 
taken away that Enghshmen might 
learn to trust not m the arm of 
flesh, but in the arm of God. His 
last words were such as would befit 
all men, and would least of all mis- 
become princely lips. ‘I give thee, 
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thanks, oh God, for all thy benefits ; 
and with all the pams of my soul | 
humbly beseech thy mercy tp give 
me remission of those sins which I 
have wickedly committed aganst 
thee, and of all mortal men, whom 
willingly or ignorantly I have 
offended, with all my heart I demre 
torgivencss’ He hes now in that 
stately shrine which 1s the glory of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Among all 
the munsters of England, none 
shows with s0 fair a magmuificence; 
and if 1f so happen that any one of 
my readers has not, with lovmg, 
reverent fect, drawn mgh to 1rta 
awful beauties, let hom revive old 
Chaucer’s story and become a pil- 
grim to Cante1 bury 

I am afraid that I am only dis- 
coursing so much history which the 
ready mind of my cultivated readers 
will at once anticipate But in dis- 
coursing of that famous Pmnce of 
Wales, Edward, surnamed the 
Black Prince, I] am afraid no pru~ 
dent love of reticence will cnable an 
Enghsh essayist to hold his peace 
concerning this glorious page of 
Enghsh history ‘The conqueror of 
Cressy at once recalls to mind the 
conqueror of Agmcourt Wo know 
that the king gave him an establish- 
ment near Eastcheap, and we also 
know, from Shakspeare, a great deal 
about the ‘ Boar’s Head’ Tavern m 
Eastcheap ‘Madcap Harry’ 1s the 
first example of the wild prince, a 
character which, in subsequent 
history, figures largely enough 
Henry of Monmouth’s wild hfe, and 
the celebrated imcident with Chief 
Justice Gascoigne, have been ques- 
tioned, but 1 am afraid we must 
believe, with Lord Campbell, that, 
after we have allowed tor exaggera- 
taons, the old chronicles still contam 
substantial truth. Henry redeemed 
his faults nobly when he became 
ling. I-wonder if poor Florizel, the 
fourth George, would so have re- 
deemed his fame 1f he had had his 
chances? We pardon much to 
youth, very much to royal youth; 
but let it not be thought that ear 
error is necessary to subsequent 
splendid success. Some writers 
foohshly talk of wild oats as if there 
was some necessary connection be- 
tween these wild oats and the real 
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golden grain. Such a theory is 
both very mistaken and very muis- 
chievous Moreover, it 1s unfortu- 
nately found that these wild oats, 
when sown, have a knack of pro- 
ducing, throughout life, exceedingly 
bitter crops Let us be thankful 
that, through a royal and . beloved 
mother, a righteous father, ary happy 
home, a pure court, no shameful 
public brand rests upon our current 
Instory. The’future histoman will 
count it up as not the Icast among 
the honours'of our Prince of Wales 
that he was an obedient son, a care- 
ful student, and a faithful lover. r 

A fame thus pure has been pos- 
sessed :by.two other Princes of-Wales, 
who, as we have said, only hved to, 
impart ~additional lustre to then 
Ingh estate These are Prince A2-: 
thur.and.Prmce.sHenry Full: sad 
a ‘morte d’ Arthur’ was the deceasc 
of the’ young prince whose future 
reign seemed to promise all the fair 
hopéS that could gather around a 
‘blameless kimg’ He, lke our 
modefn prince, was pretty well 
known at Oxford, for, although not 
enrolied a student, he had twicc 
visited. Magdalen College His 
chamber was there laid with rushes, 
and ‘lis table.was furnished with 
jack and tench,’ red wine, claret, and 
sack’ Whentquite young he cor- 
responded with Erasmus : himself, 
who was amazea at: tHe excellence 
of the child’s Latimty Ite was 
only sixteen when he was:marned 
to the pretty, dancing Spanish girl 
Katherine, unhappily destined to be 
twice a Princess of« Wales ‘There 
has been lately published a Calen- 
dar of State Papers of negotiations 
between England and Spam, from 
the Simancos archives, edited by 
M. Bergeuroth, and published under 
the direction of the Master of the 
Rolis This valuable work reveals 
many curious facts hitherto little 
suspected by the student of history. 
Her father, Ferdinand, cruel and 
crafty, appears to have made it a 
condition of her marriage that the 
Plantagenet Warwick should not be 
allowed to live. Kathemne deeply 
felt that she could not expect hap- 
piness @ marriage for which a 
price thad been paid in blood. Their 
wnion had not lasted five months 
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when the young prince, the hope 
and glory of England, was taken 
away by death. And now come 
the strange facts which M_ Ber- 
geuroth has developed Henry 
VII proceeded to suggest that he 
should= himself marry his young 
daughter-in-law Even Isabella had 
sufficient grace to term this ‘a very 
evils thing, the mere mention of 
which 1s offensive to the ears’ But 
although .this thing must happen 
‘ not for anything in the world,’ she 
recommended to.him the young 
Queen of Naples as ‘ particularly 
well calculated to console him in 
Ius deep affliction’ The king at 
once approved the idea, but was 
anxious to see the portrait of the 
queen ‘For,’ wrote De Puebla, the 
Spanish ambassador, ‘1f she proved 
1o be ugly, and not handsome, the 
Kang ot England would not have 
her for all the treasures of the 
world Nor would he dare to take 
her on account of the English 
thinking so much about personal 
appearance’ It had also _ been 
Hienry’s express wish that the ladies 
who accompanied Katherme should 
all of them be beautiful, or, at any 
rate, not ugly. Handsome looks 
appear to have become a traditional 
necessity im this country It will 
be remembered how Lo.1d Palmer- 
ston, in the House of Commons, 1n 
desembing the necessary quahfica- 
tions of a Pmncess of Wales, gave a 
list, in which he lays down, firstly, 
thatrshe should be pretty, and 
lastly, that she should be a Pro- 
testant . 

We return from this digression 
concermng the loves of that eldexy 
lover Henry VII to a much wo1- 
thier subject—Prince Henry. He, 
too, might remind us of that exqui- 
site plamt of Virgil’s, the world- 
known ‘Tu Marcellus eris’ Good 
Bishop Hall on several occasions 
preached before ‘the sweet prince.’ 
Let me quote his words respecting 
the national bereavement —‘ A loss 
that we had neither grace to fear, 
nor have capacity to conceive. 
Shall I praise him to you who are, 
therefore, now muserable, because 
yedid know him sowell? I forbear 
it, though to my pain If I did not 
spare you, I could not so swiftly 
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pass over the name and virtues of 
that glorious samt our dear master, 
or the aggravation of that loss 
whereof you are too sensible Death 
—es y such a death—must 
have sorrow and tears All nations, 
all succession of tumes, shall bear a 
part with us in ths lamentation 
And if we could but as heartly 
have ahah for him before as we 
have heartily wept for him since, 
perhaps we had not had this cause 
of mourning ’ 

A very strong element of personal 
romance exists im all the love affairs 
of the princes of the house of Stuart 
King James himself, settmg an ex- 
ample to be followed 1n a distant 
age, went over to Denmark to win a 
bride Anne of Denmark 1s pro- 
bably the lady designated by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury as ‘tho fairest 
of her time’ And she has helped to 
cement that national afhnity which 
exists between the British and the 
Scandinavian races Violent stornis 
prevented the 1ecturn of the royal 
couple to their home, but Jaincs 
nevertheless appeals to have en- 
joyed a very happy and comfortable 
time Upon his return, judging 
that the bad weather had been 
caused by witches, he selected a 
number of elderly ladies for the 
honours of incremation Still moie 
remarkable weie the love adven- 
tures of the 1ll-fated Charles The 
famous journey to Madnd will 
always furnish a standaid subject 
to historical romance ‘The con- 
sternation of Herbert may be ina- 
gimed when he discovered that the 
Prince of Wales had actually been 
at Paris, and had left the city with- 
out lis knowledge I am afraid 
that Charles treated the Infanta very 
ill, with which the vision of Hen- 
metta at the Pars ball may have 
had something todo It1s a tempt- 
ing subject for disquisition, but I 
refrain The errant loves of the 
second Charles, then only titular 
Prince of Wales, are still better 
known. I do not only mean the 
Barbara, the Lucy, or the Nell, but 
those by which the young man 
hoped, if he could make a useful 
alhance, to help himself towards his 
ancestral throne It was even sug- 
gested by his friends, in the time of 
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the Commonwealth, that he should 
marry Miss Lambert, the daughter 
of the powerful and turbulent gene- 
ral ‘The lady 1s pretty, of an ex- 
traordinary swectness of disposition, 
and very virtuously and ingenu- 
ously disposed’ « Mr Hallam justly 
says that, after all, she was hardly 
more a mesalluence than Hortense 
Mancini, whom Charles had asked 
for in vun His early loves with 
Mademoiselle do Montpensier, the 
‘Grande Mademaiselle,” have been 
related by the Montpensier herself, 
and probably have not suffered by 
the recital ‘The vast fortune of tho 
heiress appears to have been the 
determining motive m the mind ot 
Charles and of his nother Hennetta 
Mana On the first occasion of 
wovulng Charles could speak no 
French The brilhant, practised 
flirt was stiuck by the treshness of 
the lad’s appearance, ees also 
by lus musfortunes ‘Could he only 
have spoken for himsclf Heaven only 
knows what nught then have hap- 
pened’ She made up her mind, of 
course—and probably she was nght 
—that the prince was deeply in love 
with her, and, after the manner ot 
her sex, regarded him ‘as an object 
of pity’ After the disastrous battle 
of Worcester she and her unfortu- 
nate soldicr seeined to have defi- 
nitely parted He consoled him- 
self, sauntering away all the wonder- 
ful chances which the Restoration 
had given him - His brother, James 
II, heavy, bigoted, dull, and slow 
of -heart, had, nevertheless, somo 
romance mingled in his wooing 
Romantic were the circumstances 
under which he gained Anne Hyde, 
the daughter of Clarendon’ the 
chancellor, and, as he has also been. 
justly called, ‘ the Chancellor of Hnu- 
man Nature’ Great was the wrath 
of Clarendon when he heard of the 
secret marmage Bishop Burnet 
pronounces his character worthy an 
ancient Roman Her father, in a 
spint that Brutus might have en- 
vied, considerately proposed ‘ that the 
king should immediately cause the 
woman to be sent to the Tower and 
east mto tho dungeon; and then 
that an Act of Parliament should be 
mummediately for cu off 
her head, to which he would notunly 
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give his consent, but would very will- 
ingly be the first man that should 
propose it’ In this case 1t 1s not 
the lady, but the lady’s father who 
protests too much. I impugn Cla- 
rendon’s language I doubt his sn- 
cerity I suspect Clarendon, al- 
though I disbelieve the scandal 
about Catherine of Braganza, was 
not superior to the possible advan- 
tages of such an alliance To con- 
tinue the amatory fortunes of tho 
line, take the case of the Chevaher 
de St George the Princess Mary 
of Poland formed a romantic attach- 
ment to him At this time a second 
restoration to the throne of England 
was by no means absolutely dec- 
spaired of, and on the chances of 
such a speculation her father was 
not averse to the match ‘The nar- 
rative of her seizure, escape, and 
marnage 1s romantic enough, but at 
the last-named poimt the romance 
evaporates She proved to be some- 
thing very hke a termagant, but her 
husband’s bad character 1s a great 
excuse for her ‘The pretty, wilful 
woman became a great samt, and 
was highly esteemed by the Pope, 
who set up a cloud of inscriptions 
in her honour. The loves of the 
Pretender Charies Edward would 
lend an additional illustration to 
this phase of romance m the un- 
happy Stuart line 
hen I was speaking of those 
Pmnces of Wales who, though they 
never came to the throne, nobly ful- 
filled their office 1n English history, 
f{ wish I could have added to that 
pig a pa glorious band the name 
of enck Lows of Hanover, who 
for more than twenty years was 
Prince of Wales, but who has quite 
failed to obtain any place in the 
national memory. So ill-bred was 
he that, when the princess his 
mother discussed the subject of his 
manners, his tutor bluntly replied 
that they were those of a scoun- 
drelly groom. He came to England 
in his twenty-second year, strongly 
oppressed by his Hanoverian debts. 
t acute old lady the Duchess of 
Marlborough told the young man 
that she would give him a hundred 
thousand pounds if he would marry 
her beautiful grand-daughter Lady 
Diana Spencer. The pmnce was 
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willing enough, but that astute old 
gentleman Sir Robert Walpole effec- 
tually prevented the match. So at 
least runs this Georgian legend. 
There appears to have been some 
secret and hornble cause of the 
rooted aversion which was mani- 
fested by his parents towards Fre- 
derick Louis. The facts were such 
that they could not be committed to 
paper, and if they found their way 
there we1e at once expuhged by 
affiighted editors Dr Doran speaks 
about one of his fnends, ‘ hanger- 
on, most obnoxious to princes and 
their fmends generally, a man who 
kept a diary, good-natured, weak- 
minded, gossiping Bubb Doding- 
ton’ 1 cannot say that Lord Mel- 
combe’s diary has given me the 
impression that these adjectives are 
well merited the most unfortunate 
point about him is the Christian 
name, in which I certainly thmk his 
godfathers and godmothers treated 
him rather unkindly. There are 
few pages more stnking than those 
in which he records certain visits to 
Leicester House, m which the prince 
is 111, and then better, and then well, 
and then dead George Willham 
Frederick now became Prince of 
Wales, the grandson of the old hero 
of Dettingen The readers of Mr. 
‘Thackeray’s ‘Four Georges’ have 
become so familiar with the later 
Princes of Wales that I will not run 
the chance of repeating a twice-told 
tale. I would nevertheless point out 
& passage in ‘ Lord Waldegrave’s 
Memoirs,’ a book which deserves 
more attention than it has obtained, 
in which clear sense and accurate 
observation become almost prophets 
in this mstance. 

In 1758 the sensible Earl Walde- 
grave drew up the character of the 
future George IIL, then m his 
twenty-first year. For some time 
he had reluctantly discharged the 
office of the prince’s governor. ‘ His 
parts, though not excellent, will 
appear very tolerable ... He 1s 
strictly honest, but wants that frank 
and open behaviour which makes 
honesty appear Pcie’ ... His 
religion is free m ypocrisy, 
but 1s not of the most chantable 
sort, he has rather too much at- 
tention to the sins of his neigh- 
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bour. . . . He does not want reso- 
lution, but 1¢ is mixed with too 
much obstinacy. . . . It will be dif- 
ficult to undeceive him, because he 
is uncommonly mdolent and has 
strong prejudices . . He has a 
Iand of unhappimess in his temper 
which, if 1t be not conquered before 
it has taken too deep a root, will be 
@ source of frequent anxiety. When- 
ever he 1s displeased his anger docs 
not break out with heat and vio- 
lence, but he becomes sullen and 
sulent, and retires to his closet, not 
to compose his mind by study or 
contemplation, but merely to in- 
dulge the melancholy enjoyment 
of his own ul-humour’ Now 
this remarkable passage certamly 
seems to me to murror forth much 
of the subsequent history. Let it, 
however, be always recollected con- 
cerning him what Mr Thackeray, 
one of the severest of his censors, 
has written Of no other George, of 
few other kings, could thus much bo 
said —‘ He did his best, he worked 
according to his hghts, what vir- 
tae he knew he tried to practise, 
what knowledge he could master he 
strove to acquire. . The heart of 
Britain still beats knondly for George 
IfI., not because he was wise and 
jyast, but because he was pure in 
life, honest 1n intent, and because, 
aCCO to lus hghts, he wor- 
shipped heaven.” When Mr. Thack- 
eray, 10 his lectures, passed on to 
Geo IV , 1t was to be expected 
that he would become more sarcastic 
than ever. He professed, however, 
to allay any such expectation. ‘I 
own I once used to think 1t would 
be good sport to pursue him, fasten 
on him, and pull him down. But 
now I am ashamed to mount and 
lay good dogs on; to summon a full 
field, and then to hunt the poor 
game. This is a common rheto- 
rical artifice Notwithstanding the 
disclaimer, Mr. Thackeray proceeds 
to hunt the prey with considerable 
azumation. This may be shown by 
our admirnnegly quoting some words 
from his vocabulary of abuse — 
‘Empty scapegrace,’ ‘ lazy, weak, 
indolent, besotted, of monstrous 
vanity, and levity incurable ;’ ‘ heart- 
less, treacherous ,’ ‘debauchee, disso- 
fute, fickle, cowardly ;’ ‘ swaddled 
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in feather-beds, lazy, obese, perpe- 
tually eating and dnnkimg ,” ‘ 

in selfishness, impotent for faithful 
attachment,’ ‘ yon fribble dancing 
m lace and spangles.’” Iam of opi- 
mon, notwithstanding his ironic dis- 
claimer, that Mr. Thackeray has not 
failed to mount and lay the dogs on. 
I wonder 1f our modern satirist has 
ever meditated on the strnking dic- 
tum of that Chef Justice of history, 
Henry Hallam -—‘ It 1s an unworthy 
office, even for the purpose of throw- 
ing rulicule on exaggerated - 
to turn the microscope of history on 
private hfe’ 

Our current opimons respecting 
the Georman kings are rather de- 
rived from prejudice, traditional be- 
hef, and general notions, than from 
a careful sifting of evidence and 
well-grounded conclusions. I do 
not wonder if some writers cling to 
the behef, in which I can scarcely 
participate, that a per contra remains 
to be stated on behalf of the Regent 
Prince of Wales. It is best that 
truth, however unpleasant, should 
be known We often extenuatingly 
speak, in the case of the lowest, or 
the overwhelming force of circum- 
stances. And the force of circum- 
stances is no less powerful in the 
case of the highest. It will be 
found that the two great disasters 
of the Hanovenan princes were, 
first, the want of a happy home; 
secondly, a confined experience and 
iliberal education. Both these 
errors, by an abundant compensa- 
tory process, are entirely avoided 
by our princes of the Coburg race. 
The profound wisdom of the la- 
mented Prince Consort recerved no 
higher cxemplification than the won- 
derful training which he afforded to 
hischildren. Lord Bute pronounced 
it necessary that his royal pupil 
George William Frederick should 
travel, and accordingly took hrm to 
the Isle of Bute, otherwise the royal 
journeys for the most part lay 
between Wimdsor and St. James's. 
It 1s remarkable how completely in 
the present instance the errors of 
a bygone age are retracted. The 
education of the Prince of Wales 
has confessedly been one of unex- 
ampied vanety and completeness. 
This result is inamnly due to the 
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almost unrivalled wisdom of the 
Prince Consort. He appears to have 
profoundly studied the plan of his 
son’s future hfe, with a full view 
both of its lymitations and possi- 
Inbties, desirous of insuring to him 
a happy, honoured, and useful exist- 
ence, subordinated to the will and 
providence of God Our beloved 
qJucen, whose houschold is an ex- 
ample to every dwelling in the king- 
dom, gave him a happy home illus- 
trated by her own bright cxample 
England, honouring him for his 
own, loves him still more for his 
mother’s sake The country has no 
loftier ambition than that he should 
resemble the Queen, no warmcr de- 
pire than that ,he and his consort 
may effectually aid and comfort her 
If I followed in the wake of that 
court flattery which was once preva- 
jent, I should emplov a fulsome and 
exaggerated vem which, 1t 1s a matter* 
of congratulation, has long ccased 
to be pleasmg alike to royal ears and 
the public taste In speaking of 
the present Price of Wales it 1s un- 
necessary to dilate, as the old birth- 
day writers would have done, of the 
lightning at his eye, the cloquence 
ot Ins language, the profoundness 
of his knowledge, the precocity of 
his gemus He has simply his own 
fair natural abilitics sedulously 1m- 
proved to the lughest point of culti- 
vation He has that imtimate ac- 
quaintance with the Continent 
which is not unusually possessed 
by Enghshmen, and beyond that 
his travels in the modern world of 
the West and the ancient world of 
the East are such as have fallen 
to the lot of very few grey-haired 
nen =69Without the least wishmg to 
intrude into the sacred privacy of 
royal hfe, regarding the Piince as a 
public man, I may say a few words 
respecting him, gleaned from public 
sources The youth of the Prince 
of Wales does not appear to have 
been marked by any showy per- 
formances or brillant promise Hus 
mind seems to be of that order 
which develops gradually, and 
flowers late That the Prince, when 
a child, thought and acted as a child 
is itself an augury that, having be- 
ccme a man, he will put away 
childish things. Each step in his 
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career has succeeded its predecessor 
m fair and natural gradation. I 
have not heard of any extraordinary 
precocity, but at every stage there 
appears to have been that mpe 1m- 
provement and full development 
which are far more satisfactory. I 
was once at a pretty place on the 
Rhine, staying in a dwelling which 
had, for some months, been the 
abode of the Pmnce It was in the 
midst of the Rhme scenery of 
‘Childe Harold,’ in the neighbour- 
hood of the Seven Mountams. He 
was then, I believe, attending lec- 
tures at the University of Bonn, in 
pursuance of the origmal system 
that he should attend a arcut of 
the universities Any one in the 
village was ready to talk about the 
Prince The very boys who accom- 
panicd me up the Drachenfels were 
ready to shout for Old England, 
and told how the Pmnce had tossed 
to them largess. Graver people 
attmbuted to him youth and inex- 
periencc—truisms obvious enough 
When he was afterwards at Rome, 
the Enghsh ladies were simply de- 
hghted with him ‘The thought- 
ful aspect, the modest, unassuming 
inanner, the land graciousness were 
quite Ins own, and propitiated the 
warmest regard At Edinburgh his 
instructois spoke of him as possess~ 
ng moe than the common ability, 
and inuch more than the common 
assidwuty In very much the same 
vein 1s the language of the authon- 
ties both of Oxfoid and Cambndge. 
The Prmce im all these places en- 
joyed the inestimable advanutag> of 
the most thoughtful supervision. 
It would not be 1:ght to allude 
lis caicer without a grateful com- 
memoration of Gencral Bruce 

I remember especially one mel- 
low afternoon when the Prince 
arrived at Oxford for the purpose 
of mairiculating at Chnst Church 
In the streets the plaudits might be 
loud enough, but when he had 
passed the massive gates, and 
entered the spacious quadrangle, 
there was a very different scene. 
Searcely a sound was heard, but as 
the simple carriage drove up every 
collegiate cap was uplitted The 
dean, a man whose ponderous 
scholarship has not unfitted him for 
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a court, advanced to meet the illus- 
trious alumnus, and conducted him 
within the deanery, where the 

necessary formalities were trans- 
acted. At first the Prince attracted 
the general gaze, but town and 
gown soon became familiarized with 
the appearance of his Royal High- 
ness moving carelessly with his 
friends down the High Street It 
was evident that the Prince was at 
Oxford with a serious purpose He 
1ead regularly, giving, it 1s believed, 
a larger attention to natural science 
than 1s usual among Oxford men. 
His attendance at college chapel in 
the cathedral was most exemplary, 
and, I beheve, must rather have 
raised the averace attendance 
among the men, for college tutors 
would sternly ask delinquents how, 
if the Prince of Wales attended so 
iegularly, they could not at least 
tollow so eminent an example On 
Sunday afternoons the scene in the 
cathedral was especially animated 
No restriction 1s imposed on the 
public concerning admission, which 
is the case with some other colleges, 
and there was alwajs a thronged 
assemblage of the townspeople to 
catch asight The Prince, who had 
sat by the side of the dean in a stall, 
canonwise, during the service, came 
out m company with the dean, the 
archdeacon, Canon Stanley, Canon 
Pusey, and others The residence 
of the Prince was at Frewen Hall, 
which 1s just beyond the splendid 
debating room of the Union Society, 
the entrance to both bemg up a 
narrow passage by the Star Hotel. 
To the debates at that mimic St. 
Stephen’s, the Union, the Prince 
gave great attention, and was pretty 
constant in his attendance. The 
whole assembly would mse for a 
minute while he was entering or 
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leaving, but beyond this the free- 
dom of the deba' egg vee er a eo 
interfered with. Indeed, this free- 
dom was riggs es carned to & 
great length. oung po en- 
thusiasts are not very guarded in 
their language, and it frequently 
happened that the Princo was called 
upon to lsten to a great deal of 
democratic and violent language, 
which he used to do with unum- 
paired cheerfulness and close ob- 
servation On some occasions ho 
was challenged for his vote, but 
this he always declined giving. A 
noble gift from nis Royal Highness 
commemorates his connection with 
the society Of that connection the 
university may well be proud. On 
the Ulustrious roll of the Princes of 
Wales his name stands among the 
highest, as the most travelled, the 
most accomplished, and the most 
popular 

* Let lium who loves me follow 
me’ was the exclamation of the 
Black Prince as he dashed across 
the waters of the Somme. We, too, 
all love our Prince of Wales, and 
follow him ‘Those great days im 
March show that The great na-~ 
tional heart beats high in hope and 
affection for him ‘To the proud 
custinctions that are ns now may 
others be added! May the histonan 
of another generation be able to say 
that of all the Princes of Wales he 
was the Prince who held that 
honoured title for the longest term 
of' years, that his carcer was noble 
and beneficent, that the Queen was 
comforted, and the land had peace! 
Long may he rule over us! Late 
may he be called away, and only to 
lay down the crown of perishable, 
earthly gold to receive the amaran- 
thine diadem that shall gleam on 
his brow for ever! 
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A PILGRIMAGE IN THE PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER TO PADDINGTON, 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF ALEXANDRA OF 
DENMARK. 


REAT was the 
pleasure I ex- 
perienced on 
~£ “the morning of Satur- 
day, the 7th of March, 
when I beheld from my 
chamber window the 
dark outhne of the na- 
tional flag of Denmark 
I had hoisted m honour 
of the day casting its 
: flickering shadow upon 
2 F the greensward of the 
7 Park, across which the 
public were hurrying, 
both cast and west, m the clear 
sunshine, whilst gay cavaliers in 
uniforms of all sorts, and carriages 
filled with ladies in dresses of all 
hues, looked ahke pleased with the 
weather. Great, mdecd, was the 
pleasure with which the world of 
‘London society bore down upon the 
main thoroughfares of London and 
Westminster to witness one of the 
most remarkable pageants of modern 
trmes—or, rather, one of the great- 
est demonstrations of welcome ever 
projected by corporate body, who, 
in the shade of decided opposition 
from government officials, behaved 
with a firmness and nobleness of 
purpose worthy of their ancient re- 
pute—a repute that will gai not 
alone by liberal and lavish expendi- 
ture, but by many tokens of good 
taste little expected from that quar- 
ter though not unmixed with mal- 
admunistration—errors beyond belief 
—and that 1n a department of order 
often and found efficient 
within the City limits, yet, at the 
same time, jealous and unwilling to 
act with another arm of the same 
service, with which, on such occa- 
sions, it ought to co-operate and be 
guided , but more en passant 
Bound for the Borough, en Han- 
som, armed with official passes, we 
entered the line ot route, at twelve, 





by St James’s Street, intending to 
pass through the City on foot, but 
found, contrary to preconceived no- 
tions, the roads greatly crowded, 
not alone with travellers of neces- 
sity, with carriages, and confection- 
ers’ carts to the clubs, but with 
idle spectators mtermixed with 
sean and mounted military, ren- 
ering confusion worse confounded, 
(as the graphic grammar hath 11), 
the presence of soldiers and police, 
when not in usc, being, hke chim- 
neys in summer, ornaments little 
appreciated, things at a discount 
The same all along the Strand, as 
far as our observation went, not a 
tithe of the mass having a definite 
idea of what to do, except to hinder 
those with a purpose or seeking a 
destmation—a mass of wandering, 
troubled spirits searching for that 
they do not find, and may be here or 
there The fault of this rests with 
the autho1ities for not making a 
line between the trottorr and road, 
by which both public and police 
would have been aided or checked. 
Strong barricrs, not formed of sway- 
ing cordons of police, who hinder 
spectators, and have to exercise all 
the cardinal virtues, but by battens, 
mmaniunate wood bars, that should 
have defined the ends of all streets 
of importance, lines of 1ron wire 
or ropes should have been drawn, 
from post to post, along the kerb, 
and the public at rest separated 
from the restless, who would have 
passed along the road until driven 
to seck some haven, or gone away 
in quiet before it was too late, 
when the seething mass could be 
driven nowhere, as was the case 1n 
the City, where the attractions were 


“ The subject of barriers 1s a debatable 
question—and ofhcers are, I believe, di- 
vided as to then utility and safety. In 
the City, on the occasion of the obsequies 
of the Duke of Wellington, Fleet Street 
was Jined with raibng—and order was 
maintained. 
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greater and the streets narrower 
than in the West 

After domg the narrows of the 
Strand, and passing its churches, the 
metropolitan police seemed to show 
greater vigilance, turning off all 
earriages into a side street by St 
Clement Danes, around which and 
near Temple Bar was to be found 
the first piece of clear gravelled 
way leading to the neutral ground 
between the rival forces ot police 
This passed—though not without 
danger from frantic workinen put- 
ting the final touches to Templo 
Bar and striking the scaffold at the 
samme instant, Fleet Street was 
reached—that grand avenue to the 
City (cleared of carriages at twelve) 
to be given to King Mob, with a 
tew hight troops, aided or hindered, 
as the case might be, by fewer City 
police, who, though polite, owned 
themselves incapable ot obeying 
orders in the presence of so dense a 
mass of humanity, with no positive 
pastime save what they could excite 
an one another, or elicit om juve- 
mile constables of uneven temper, 
who, though not proot against 
vadinuge seemed anything but dis- 
posed to resent 1t, causing great de- 
hght to unwashed artisans, boys, 
and street-folk, who, for the time, 
had it their own way, which, though 
rough, was rarely unkind or with- 
out humour, causing infinite amuse- 
ment to the elegant toilets — fair 
ladies and gallant gentlemnen—who 
had taken up their places early, and, 
for the nonce, filled the shop win- 
dows and supplied the place of 
haberdashery or hardware, physic 
or pickles, determming to be 
pleased with everythmg—as the 
Prime Minister was pleased in Pic- 
ecadilly, standing upon the stage 
erected between his own carriage- 
gates, opposite the Green Park, and 
surveying now a terrified dog chas- 
ing his own nose up and down the 
line, or bringing an opera-glass to 
bear upon a man in the topmost 
branches of a tree perusing a penny 
paper—the high and the low, the 
fast and the slow — there were 
touches of nature that, at least for 
one day, made us all akin 

Having, unaided by the police, 
thus far penetrated, though placed 
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under their protection, we sought aid 
to effect a passage into Bridge Street, 
help that they could not give, leay- 
ing us to roll into the street of 
Blackinars amid a grmding crowd, 
Which, whilst workimg upon tho 
law of seli-protection and preserva- 
tion, were withal better behaved 
than usual Let us hope that the 
people have changed for the better 
there is stall room for it. We are 
behind the blouses and bonnets of 
other nations, who can push with a 
politeness unknown to ub—ay, and 
even stand and wait also 

The idea of pasemg St. Paul’s 
and Cheapside being too terrible to 
contemplate, we made a detuur to 
the river, and by aid of a steamboat 
and Thames wherry reached Lon- 
don Bridge Stairs on the Surrey 
side—the granite ladder, up which a 
human treight of bemgs ascends 
and «descends to and from the 
silent highway, bemg deserted and 
covered with the shme Jeft by 
the tide, making one think of 
the tune to come when even this 
pageant shall, perchance, be for- 
gotten, when Lord Macaulay’s New 
Zealander shall sit on tho ruins of 
Renniec’s inasterpicce, and survey 
the decay of St Paul’s, now teeming 
with tens of thousands of beautaful 
women and brave men doimg battle 
for the little empire of the North, 
that 1s paving the way for tho 
future, and teachmg the whole 
material world to subjugate and 
create 

Ascending these steps to the top, 
and knocking at the gate there, it 
was opened by a Cit ipa 
who not only guar ec tem 
rary postern, but, upon the eer a 
tion of our talisman, cleft a passage 
through the crowd until we were 
free and alone upon the mag- 
nificent structure, which, thou 
ragged and droll to view from the 
river, produced a good scenic effect 
froin the roadway, with its many 
masts and pennons, its elephants, 
ravens, devices, statues, portraits of 
Danish kings, and altars for m- 
cense, ending 1n an arch of trmmph 
of goodly and effective proportions, 
combining well with the Monument 
and church of St. Magnus, the gaily- 
dressed vessels on the river to the 
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nmght, and the grand stand and hall 
of the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers, with its bevy of ladies, 
including the Princess of Cam- 
bridge Here was stationed a guard 
of some volunteer corps, im their 
red coats and bear-skins, for bearing 
and order equal to troops of the 
line, but with the advantage of 
superior cloth, cut, and connexion 
The bridge being ciear (a sort of 
oasis in the desert of turmoil) gave 
one time for reflection and observa- 
tion, a vantage-ground not to be 
lost, for in the distance could be 
vbserved a dense crowd formimg 
an umpenetrable barrier beyond the 
arch of triumph, on which workmen 
were busily engaged, and, I beheve, 
quitted unfinished when the royal 
betrothed pair passed under So it al- 
Ways was, and will be so was it1n all 
reat pageants in Paris or London, 
Rome or Vienna, though im the 
former capital they are more habi- 
tuated to processions, have a finer 
climate, wider strects, a larger ex- 
perience, aptitude, and o1ganiza- 
tion §='The fault with us, and par- 
ticularly with the great and genc- 
rous City of London, is to do too 
1uuch (as probably at the West we 
do too little), to leave no margin to 
their drawing, no focus to their 
picture, no lhght dishes to their 
dinners, no piano to their forte, no 
mat to their gildmg, which, trom 
this cause, docs not look half its 
value—a value that 1s only to be 
developed by the aid of art, as it 
burnishes the diamond, brightens 
the gold, and turns worthless pig- 
iments unto treasures of design 
Here, for instance, are too many 
streamers, statues, tripods, and 
other things, that rather encumber 
than enhance the locality, and lead 
the feye along it Ah, citizens of 
London! though you have done 
wonders and spared no expense, 
effected many thmgs with better 
taste than you were thought ca- 
pable of, yet, with greater resources 
of wealth, you have not done what 
Antwerp (the city of the Princess’s 
embarkation) did m 1635, when Fer- 
dinand of Austria entered that city, 
when Rubens designed arches and. 
cars, and screens and fountains, the 
ailegorical pictures from which te 
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this day decoraie the galleries of 
Europe; neither have you done 
what the same city did m 1861, 
when the Burgomaster D’Anvers, F. 
Loos, invited the artists of Europe 
to its hospitable halls. Asa 
ration you left every citizen to play 
his own tune rather than unite m @ 
grand concert, the key to the whole 
being, drown your neighbour with 
loud noise, garish colours, or flashes 
of lhght—-everybody to advertise 
himself * Indeed this age may be 
called the advertising age in dis- 
tanction to other ages 

Bemg safely landed, and not 
wishing to penetrate mto the peri- 
lous mysteries of Southwark, where 
I am told much taste was exhibited, 


‘I waited for the tiain, and hung, with 
grooms aud porteis, on the bridge ,’ 


the said train bemg the royal cor- 
tége, the grooms, the powdered 
lacqueys of the civic authorities, 
and the porters, the bearers of 


* With the illummations the same ob- 
servations hold good—-want of unity, 
destioying a vast quantity of effect—au 
infinity of good illumination being wasted, 
and buildings themselses raely lighted, 
but hidden behind blizing stars and trans- 
parencics that ought to have been secon- 
dary objects, hence the grand effect of the 
sweeping line of hcht in the Quadrant, 
the simplicity of some of the Clubs, and 
isolated Government buildings, — whilst 
St Pauls, the most hopeful object to de- 
coiate with light, was only a partial suc-— 
cess, When tahen by itself from the nver, 
er at a distance, 1t was a failure, but as 
seen from the entrance-gatew ry to Doctois” 
Commons, with a boriowed hght cast from 
the stieets, the gloomy lanthorns above, 
and the electit. 1ay cutting out the bal 
and cross, the thing was something to be 
aemembeied, as a seusation, by a few. 
Why not have lighted it with Bengal fires, 
and showered 10ckets from the gallery 
round the dome, as they do fiom the Castle 
of St Angelo, at Rome, and did from the 
tower of Antwerp Cathedial, in 1635, and 
as they have continued to do on grand 
occasions to this day? Are the dome on 
splies in one case more likely to be fired 
than the steeple or towers in the othe: ? 
Is ou. climate so beantiful and clear that 
we ought to despise methods mdependent 
of wind or ram? I think not. I have seen 
the Scheldt look one blaze of fire at a fes- 
tival, but neve: the Thames—unless durme 
a conflagration. 
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flags—all exceeding well appointed 
and creditably equipped, company 
seeming to rival company in the 
completeness of 1ts equipage as they 
formed upon the brndge, or rather 
would have formed, had they been 
able to extricate themselves from 
the mass ot humanity in which they 
were hopelessly fixed Waiting 
here was a pleasant thing, as it 1s 
pleasant to view ships im danger at 
sea, and know that you are safe, yet 
there was danger beyond that had 
to be passed, danger above and 
danger beulow—for during the timo 
a mass of timber and planking, 
beng the wreek of a Thames 
steamcr, tidcd to the west, 1 heavy 
cloud passed and gave us use for our 
waterproofs This was the shower 
that welcomed the Danish rose to 
the metropolis, but could not danip 
the ardour of its mhabitants Wait- 
mg now was not long, as the report 
of a cannon set all im commotion 
Away went the first carriage tull of 
Saddlers and Coachmakcrs, [ think 
they call them, but, in reality, of 
gentlemen freemen havmg little to 
do, save in name, with that fra- 
ternity But 1s not the hero ot the 
day the first gentleman m the world 
and a fishmonger, and have I not 

an invitation to dine with a 
great law-officer, and shall I not 
have turtle soup both thick and 
thin, turtle cutlets, turtles’ tails, 
turtles’ fins, and all but turtles’ 
shells, which are as little edible as 
those of the oyster? Away goes the 
alderman, who, for want of some- 
thing better to do, or powr passer le 
temps, made a joke about the Prince’s 
being jealous, and indisposed to 
allow his betrothed, on arrival, to 
step mto a ‘Bncklayer’s Arms’ 
Away go the laughers at the joke, 
and forward ride mounted City 
police, in gauntlets of buff leather, 
with long faces telling of confusion 
in the City Away go Grirdlers, 
Skinners, Salters, Cooks, and a host 
of others—the carriages move at a 
crawl—another gun 1s fired, anda 
porter of a flag observes, ‘ Hignite 
the hmsence — they’re a-commg’ 
A few more moves and the said in- 
cense, which looked hke a mima- 
ture black bolster, begins to flavour 
the air, 1f 1t does not make a hand- 
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some smoke, or burn the better for 
the rain if 1t does not appeal to 
the ese, it 1s not ungrateful to the 
nose, and that 18 something. Here 
come the royal outnders. Men 
and women, in the mgging of the 
ships, cheer Tho cavalcado 
in¢z under the arch of trramph into 
King Wilham Street, crecpmg and 
cutting its way until brought to 
a standshll opposite carriages of 
sheriffs and common counei that 
ought to have led the route, 
but now seemed hopelessly nunbed- 
ded im a erowd of human beings: 
however, this permitted of a little 
cheertal conversation and congratu- 
lation on both sides: until another 
move ot a few mehes could be 
effected , and thus went the proces- 
sion, cClearmg its way+through a@ sen 
of people, few mn the streets bemp 
able to view the cortége, those an 
the road, 1f not crushed or myured, 
having 1t close upon them before 
they could qwuetly survey its pro- 
moss or mark its details From 
the wimdows of the houses the 
effect must have been somewhat 
better, though sadly wanting, as 
the earriages, horses, and liveries 
appeared us if buricd in a mass 
Opposite the Mansion House, where 
the Lady Mayoress was to present a 
bouquet to the Princess, the crowd 
was terrific, being hundreds deep; 
the polhce sceming to have lost. con- 
trol over it, the few officers there, 
with difficulty, keeping a dozen 
square yards of red carpet clear for 
the ceremony an interesting epi- 
sode unseen by the head of the pro- 
cession, and as little felt, the pro- 
gress through the City being effected 
by a series of jerks, one part mov- 
ing with greater or lesser difficulty ; 
mdeed, that 1t was not hopelessly 
mixed with the mass 1s due greatly 
to the considcration of the people, 
who, tried and pressed as they were, 
deserve unbounded praise To no 
one are they less indebted than the 
City policemen, whose discipline we 
have often admired, but who, on 
this occasion, seemed sadly at fault * 
Wending our way up the Poul- 


* Forewarned, but not forearmed, were 
the City police—for here, on the evening of 
the 10th, several persons lost their lives 
witnesaing the i:lluminations. 
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try, hemmed in by an escort of 
Horse Guards, and guarded by an 
officer of the Blues, we reached St. 
Paul’s in safety, though not without 
rome misgivings from eccentric be- 
haviour on the part of a bay mare 
ridden by a mounted policeman, 
whose ruddy face told of country 
duty, and whose prudence at every 
halt suggested the propriety of 
turnng the animal’s face to ours 
Then could we survey with ease the 
marvellous ensemble of human tro- 
plies bestriding bas-rehefs and 
tagias, shop-fronts and statues , 
bronze horses bemg ndden by hu- 
man equestnans unknown to the 
illustrious dead they accompanied , 
whilst Britannias and Fames bore 
burdens, ‘ pick-e-back,’ with hke 
equammuity The people, not con- 
tent with the rooms and windows, 
appeared to crawl, like flies, over 
the very house-fronts, to shout and 
cheer, whilst the bells of every 
steeple hammered and rent the air, 
the populace (doubtless in error) 
first cheering the bride’s sister, who 
occupied a royal carriage in ad- 
vance, and afterwards the Princess 
Alexandra herself Cleaving its way 
through the populace the proces- 
sion reached St Paul’s, looking 
doubly grand as the cool grey of 
the edifice contrasted with the 
handsome and effective red of the 
covered seating, enlivened by me- 
dallions, streamers, &c , and occu- 
pied by thousands of charming 
belles clothed m Ight colours, 
wearing wedding favours, the 
bright eyes and flushed cheeks 
bemg none the less beautiful from 
their rosy lips having been touched 
by champagne. 

On, round the great cathedral, 
into Ludgate, festive with flags, 
tellmg well, though not brnghtly 
against the grey sky, loaded with 
ram that does not descend. On to 
Fleet Street, stall in the narrow 
gutter of human bemgs, who wall 
the way, preventing the egress of 
more than one imprisoned ‘cur of 
low degree,’ who, seeking protec- 
tion of the procession, halts and pro- 
gresses as they halt or progress over 
the somewhat greasy way, for the 
streets are not eravelled. though, 
we beheve, httle hallocks of that 
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material line some portion of the 
route no time has been found to 
distribute 1t,1f possible. Thus goes 
it, until Temple Bar be reached, 
firmly guarded by a double cordon 
of police, the City officers seeming 
averse to allow any person to pass 
where the City magnates are turned. 
back or rest in ther’ splendid 
equipages Here the metropolitan 
constables for some cause also seem 
anxious to delay ‘or sift the whole 


cortége, a delay and process 
abruptly termmated by the escort 
of Life Guards forcing a ge 


with their chargers this done, to 
use the expression of a policeman, 
‘the haristocracy, wot 1s so hobsti- 
nate, pass through to the West, 
where gravel 1s strewn and the 
wide way kept open At Temple 
Bar, swathed m cloth of gold and 
inuffled in velvet, the procession, as 
a pageant, ceased to exist, being 
shorn of the picturesque, the poor .- 
burgesses of Westminster, a 5&0: 

substitute, leading, along the Strand, 
the way at a somewhat quicker rate 
Here one can breathe freely and see 
what 1s to be seen, the wild ardour 
of the East melting mto what, by 
contrast, seems apathetic indifference 
in the West The waving of hand- 
kerchiefs does not subside, though 
the loud huzz7as and clashing of 
manv bells are dying away -Pass- 
ing the royal church of St Martin 
we leave, behind the last of them for 
the amusement of the ae | Royal 
Academicians, who have done so 
httle for this pageant, who have not 
painted one picture, or devised a 
creditable Ulummation fthat will 
burn and prove what such things 
ought to be* On, the house 
of M D’s, ensconced beneath their 
dingy portico, into Pall Mall, a sort 
of Venice, sans eau, looking doubly 
glorious behind the improvised 
stands of red and white, filled 
with the mothers and sisters of 
noble young England, who, for 
once, behold their houses invaded 


* We do not forget Mr. Frith, and his 
commission to paint a picture of the Mar- 
nage Ceremony—but that had nothing to 
do with the bettering of this brave show, 
nor Mi Smuirke, who, we believe, devised 
the effective ulumination at the British 
Museum. 
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and hterally turned ‘ out of windows.’ 
On, past the home of the youthful 
pair, to the street of St. James, 
where clubbist contends with shop- 
keeper for the hill to Piccadilly, 
that sunny side of patrician London, 
m which bask the peer, the premuicr, 
and the muilhonaire—the Prmme 
Minister, so redolent m joke, the 
observed of all observers, who, of 
course, receives markcd and famu- 
liay salutations as the royal par 
approach At Apsley House the 
Duke of Cambndge, mounted on ao 
brown charger, salutes the cortége, 
the burgesses of Westmunster file off, 
leaving the half-dozen carriages and 
escort of Guards to enter Hyde Park, 
passing over the broad space of road 
set off in the programme for eques- 
trans Here, fatigued, we had in- 
tended to mount should circum- 
stances permit, but finding neither 
horses nor pubhe withm ocular 
range, and the heavy sky forboding 
rain, we held on our course, first 
along a gravel path somewhat near 
the Achilles, until the royal carriages 
rolled silently over the grass be- 
tween a perspective of volunteers 
echeloned four deep Tere the effect 
was truly grand and imposing, as 
the different shades of grey and 
green saluted their future king, the 
bands alternately playimg the Na- 
tional Anthem and the Danish 
Hymn—a most interesting cere- 
mony witnessed by but few of the 
public, unless those citizen soldiers 
participating im the affair can be 
called the public Doubtless great 
consideration 1s due to a noble set 
of fellows who devote their spare 
time to the training of arms, but it 
did seem unfortunate so much va- 
cant ground in the rear should have 
been unoccupied by spectators * 
Quitting Loe shed adh bag ee ke 
party passed under the e 
Arch mnto the Edgeware Road, now 
looking festive and gay, though not 
remarkable for choice decoration ; 
indeed, the owners of private houses 
everywhere along the linc seemed 
to evince very little taste or judg- 


* This banishment of the public from 
their own Park was a violation of the pio- 
gramme of the Chief Commussioner of 
Police, and caused some words m the 
House of Commons. 
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ment either in the selection of 
colour or form, violating all rules of 
harmomous combination. The two 
pies hal pee ae gr locality ; 
though cred:table e energy 
of the authorities, appeared to be 
romewhat heavy, flat, square imite- 
tions of granite masonry rather 
than light, temporary structures, 
combinations of beautiful form and 
colour intended to pass away as 
flowers fade Why did not the 
West call in the ad of Owen Jones 
with his chromatics, Telbm wath his 
scenic powers, and others equally 
well known, to assist? Why has 
not our state a sort of garde meuble, 
in which to store flags and pols 
wherewith to enliven our Parks on 
Ingh days and holidays hke thas? 
The enthusiasin in St Marylebone 
was very great, and must be con- 
sidered purely as an ovation to the 
Princess, for the few carmages here 
formed ao cuvaleade of v modest 
proportions as it passed down the 
wide and well-kept way, a marked 
contrast to the spectacle and crowd- 
ing in the City Every inch of 
ground in and around the Great 
Western Terminus was occupied 
by eager spectators until, ratthng 
down the departure avenue, the 
royal carriages were lost to public 
view, the precious freight alaghting 
briskly and without ceremony the 
Prince, as he descended upon the 
modest strip of red carpet spread 
before him, seeming, ike a sleeper 
awakened, to step down into a 
world of reality—a reality the Di- 
rectors had 1n no way taken trouble 
to dispel, the place wearnng the 
ordinary air so familiar to polite 
voyagers by the broad guage. This 
done, looking pleased and gratified, 
the Prince cast a glance from face 
to face, smiling as if to say, ‘ Are we 
here? Have we this day done a 
real thing, or dreamed a dream ?’ 
Shghtly stretching his limbs, doubt- 
less constrained, he passed into the 
Quecn’s Room with the Princess 
and suite, she reciprocatmg the 
smiles of all,—her active and in- 
telligent manner, combmed with 
simplicity and grace, showing her 
just the woman to win the hearts of 
the English people. With a shout 
from the, Guards, as they galloped 
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away, the doors were closed, the 
royal party resting for a few mi- 
nutes, during which the Princess 
cast an inquiring look amongst the 
mass of shawls, bouquets, and 
varietics that encumbered the table, 
as 1f to say, ‘I wonder if all I want 
are here” which 1s doubtful, a 
valet, unaided, having made a selcc- 
tion, from the carnage, hastily After 
this the Princess, who wore a purple 
velvct mantle, trimmed with sable, 
over a light moué antique silk, 
slightly arranged her dress, shaking 
out its tumbled folds, before taking 
the arm of the Prince, and procecd- 
ing to the saloon carriage, followed 
by the members of the Royal Family 
ot Denmark The rear was brought 
up by equerries and others with 
small bags and parcels of cloaks, 
one gentleman struggling with a 
bundle of what appeared rolls of 
silk, but, 1n reality, were the ad- 
dresses presented on the way. 
Having traversed the platform, the 
royal pair entered their carriage, the 
Prince of Wales remaiuing to hold 
a short conversation with the Duke 
of Cambridge from the window of 
the, coupé—the Princess Alexandra 
bowing from the window of the 
central chamber, which, unfortu- 
nately, was so highly poliushed and 
darkened within that it reflected the 
taces of observers imstead of cis- 
playing the interesting features of 
the beautiful bride clect With 


feelings of regret the people con- 
tinued to salute the invisible Prin- 
cess as the train glided out of the 
station, the Foot Guards presenting 
arms, the band playing the National 
eparted from the 
May God 


Anthem, and so 
metropolis the royal pair. 
bless and speed them! 
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With a thousand shouts and joy- 
fal demonstrataons we entered the 
terminus 1n fair weather to leave it 
In foul the rain that was held up 
as if by magic for the occasion 
steadily descended as we drove 
home to dress for dinner, ruminat- 
ing, a8 we went, upon the various 
phases of this great national demon- 
stration—the spontaneous welcome 
of a free people acting upon their 
own impulse, a feelang that m any 
other European capital would have 
been subject to State influence. 
Great credit 1s due to the Corpora- 
tion of London, not alone for their 
liberality, but for many phases of 
management, they having failed 
only in those departments con- 
sidered invulnerable,—police, per- 
haps, being the greatest;. the City 
arrangements contrasting ‘very un- 
favourably with that of the Metro- 
polis under Sir R Mayne In taste 
we think the ‘City’ has decidedly 
progressed, showing in art of a 
festive character much forethought 
and propricty, though Art and 
architecture can never flourish, or 
pageants be popular, until that bane 
of society, coal smoke, be abolished. 
But for 1ts mfinence our atmosphere 
would be charming, and our City 
the fair London town of medieval 
times, when lord mayois could 
escort illustrious strangers in gay 
garments by land or water The 
wateis of the silver Thames will, m 
n few years, agai run clear; and 
let us pray that science may be 
illumined to dispel that cloud 
which, for two centuries, has hung 
over London Society 

LLe 
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@ictoria. 
By Mrs. T. K. Henvey. 


Hos '—and tread gently Ah! the rude, rough years 
That knit us unto noble souls, have laid 
A soft touch here! So droops in tenderer shade 
A lost fmend found,—scen dimly through our tears. 
We seemed to live but in the world she blest. 
We saw her children grow about our knees ; 
And, hke the savage chief beyond the seas, 
Sobbed o’er the wound 1m our ‘ great mother's’ breast. 
With her, beside a grave we kneel and weep, 
Crushed in the long, dead slumber of the heart , 
Then wake, 1n life’s lone midmght, with a start, 
To feel what dreams can crowd into a sleep. 


Scarce has he left us, whom so well we knew 
Why do we falter thus to breathe lus name ? 
Pure—ay, as heaven! to our homes he came, 
And, to the depths of all his nature,—true. 
Through this dim world, made sacred where he trod, 
We hear his voice, as she alone may hear, 
And those who by love’s mystery may draw near, 
Clear as a bell that calls a suul to God. 
‘ Drop thou the thorns, true wife! and hft the flowers 
All are not scattered, nor their glory gone 
Thine 1s the darkness drear, and mine the dawn, 
Flowers spring through both, these children, love, are ours. 


‘ Gather them closely round, for my love’s sake — 
Though sad their sweetness rises, drowned in dew, 
God has not left these lite-trees where they grew 

A noble path a road of thorns to make. 

‘Look not upon thy loved ones as forlorn - 

To thine own priceless worth be not too blind. 
Thee only left I to a mght unkind, 
Where thou art, 1s for them no wintry morn. 


‘Plant them between thee and thy sorrow turn 
Thy love undymg to a fire of joy 
Whose heavenward flame shall in thy soul destroy 
All chnging, vain regrets—as weeds that burn. 
‘Am I not still with thee? As once we stood, 
Think that again we stand SBehold,—the shrinc! 
All human love—I know 1t by divine— 
Mounts, as vines climb about a hill-side rood. 
‘TI hold 1t, here, as firmly as of old 
I held where now our plighted children stand — 
Here, waiting patient at my Father’s hand, 
Back from my soul the darkening stone 1s rolled : 
‘I know that thou shalt mse from ont this woe, 
And dwell in that glad hope that crowns me here; 
And live on yon green earth sweet days of cheer, 
And smile to heaven,—for HE will have it so. 
‘Then, O thou best,—thou truest! make no moan: 
Hope is not dead, but only lifted; set 
High, here, where all 1s peace, where Love has met, 
And laid it softly before God’s blest throne.’ 
VoL. II.—NOo. Iv. z 
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A LADY’S VIEW OF THE PROCESSION. 


ER name had been on every 
H man’s tongue for days—the 
name of the Princess whose 
and beauty have won her the proudest 
position and the happiest fate in 
Europe There was a sentiment 
about her and a passion felt for her 
throughout the land before her gra- 
cious courtesy and her fair, bright, 
beautiful young face had been seen 
by us all and deepened on all the 
impression caused both by report 
and cartes de vesete. When the day 
came which was to witness her dis- 
embarkation and progress through 
Londori—the day which was to wit- 
ness her first appearance in Eng- 
land as the future bride of England’s 
heir—the pulse of the land throbbed 
high, and the heart of the land beat 
quick with an emotion that has not 
been experienced for many a long 
day—never, indeed, since the Queen 
gave her hand to the Prince who is 
still loved and lamented as the 
‘mighty father of our kings to be/ 
should be loved and lamented by 
oe Arai he served so faithfully and 
well. 

The morning of the 7th of March 
broke with, apparently, a dull de- 
termination to develop into some- 
thing unpleasant presently Driving 
through Piccadilly our hearts ached 
for the paper roses and the scarlet 
cloth—for the waving flags and 
banner screens, and other not re- 
markably artistic decorations too 
numerous to mention. Cambndge 
House, with its front simply lined 
out with red and white—the Danish 
colours— offered a pleasing contrast 
to many of its neighbours which 
had attempted quaimt devices and 
pleasing conceits, and failed m 
achieving anythag. St. James’s 
Street and Pali Mall, wath their 
palace clubs hned with beautifully 
dressed women and quietly dressed 
men, proved that the arstrocrathc 
element of England will herd and 
crowd and get up a vast excitement 
when a fair excuse for domg s0 
offers, and never a one 
surely has offered than this progress 
through the compactly-wedged- 


together mass of loyal humanity of 
the Princess Alexandra. 

We could not give our minds as 
attentively as usual to the néver- 
failing humours of the crowd. The 
inevitable dog, who always rushes 
wildly along the open space, con- 
centrating m a moment upon his 
unhappy person and pendant tail 
the observation and satincal regard 
of what at a distance might be 
taken for one large dingy white face 
—even the imevitable dog on this 
occasion was powerless to distract 
our attention and wile away the 
time Every incident was tortured 
by those m the balconies and win- 
dows into a sign that she was 
coming! How many times durmg 
those weary hours of waitmg did 
Hope tell a flattering tale! How 1t 
led us on minute after minute, like 
the bird in the story who fluttered 
from tree to tree with the talisman’s 
ghttermg glory im its mouth! A 
cry of ‘ She’s coming!’ was raised 
each time a tractable black horse 
bearing on its back a magnificent 
bemg—idol of many a nursemaid— 
waltzed on the msteps of the long- 
suffering first row, who thereupon 
went back hke a muddy billow, only 
to surge out beyond the lne with 
increased vigour the moment after 

We were westward of the Bar, 
wheie the procession was shorn of 
its civic splendour, but, neverthe- 
less, we felt when the first escort of 
Life Guards passed, that no amount 
of City finery (gold lace and good 
feeding, pomp and portliness) co®id 
have added aught of dignity or 
grandeur to the scene. There was 
a white heat of excitement percep- 
tible as carnage after carnage went 
by full of elderly gentlemen in 
cleaks and wedding favours, who 
affably took some of the onthusiasm 
to themselves, and responded ac- 
cordingly. It broke into a low 
murmur as the barouche drawn by 
the greys, on which were mounted 
ee ee postions far too 

e for everyday life, trotted past. 
And then it became an almost too 
earnest suspense—so much depended 
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on that first impression—as the pre- 
royal carmages went by. 

The pretty young lady in white 

who bowed her head at rare iter- 

vals almost timidly as she passed 

along in advance of the sister m 

whpee honour ths mighty mass was 


bending forward breathlessly, was 
taken many at the first glance, 
despi the admirable portraits 
Gh , Mayall, and others have 
circulated of her, for that sister her- 
self. The illusion was but mo- 


mentary though, for presently they 
were passing, and were recognized 
by all—he, ‘the happy Prince with 
joyful eyes,’ and she the frank-faced, 
noble-looking girl, who has come to 
be our Princess of Wales, and who 
took the heart of the land by her 
royal bearing, her womanly grace, 
and her farr, young, girlish beauty 

We shall always see her as she 
looked during her first great tmn- 
tmph in her new country With 
the eyes of thousands bent upon her 
with affection truly, but at the same 
time with critical affection, her dignity 
and grace and sweet giriish face never 
failed her or faltered for a moment. 
She gave us what we love to have— 
a constant, an unceasing recognition 
of our mighty enthusiasm for her 
through the long hours of what 
conld have been no slightly fa- 
tizumg progress to her she bowed 
incessantly, not hke an automaton, 
not as if she thought 1t was ex ed 
of her, but as if 1t delighted her to 
receive from and to give to her new 
people warmhearted, genume devo- 
tion and welcome, and a thoroughly 

preciative recognition of the same. 
She was evidently proud of our 
pride in her, and pleased at our 
pleasure in seeing her, and prompt 
to show these feelmgs with a rare 
and winning grace. 

We know every lime of her face, 
and are sel rete of goa oan 
scribing and rhapsodizmg abou © 
graceful contour of her head and 
throat, and the additional delicacy 
the violet velvet cloak and violet- 
trimmed ‘bonnet unparted to her 
naturally deheate complemon. We 
gee a promise of good things to 
come in the large blue eyes that 
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met ours so frankly and honestly, 
in the pure, ud-lookmg brow, 
and in the steady, sweet mouth. 

It was borne home to our hearts 
and minds at once with the unerr- 
ing force of truth and an irresistible 
Impression that she was well worthy 
of the lofty fate which has linked 
her to the bnght-haired, handsome 
Pmnce who has already won to him- 
relf so wide a popularity. We put 
our trust in her at once—carmed by 
the magic spell of her palpable no- 
bility and youth and beanty Sho 
is a ‘happy Princess’ truly, on 
whom 1t has devolved to render the 
title of Prncess of Wales honour- 
able and envied and esteemed 
throughont civilization once more. 
Sho 1s a happy Pnncess to come to 
a land where the great heart of the 
people showed itself ready to go out 
to her so freely. And, above all, 
is she happy in bemg so evidently 
well fitted to retam for ever the 
heart so trustfully given 

‘he days are passed when it was 
deemed essential to narrow the 
limits of the freedom of the heir to 
the throne, till 1t most effectually 
narrowed his understanding. Edu- 
cation and travel have done all they 
can for Albert Edward. He 18 an 
accomphshed gentleman, and he 
also can ride well up to hounds. 
And by domg this he has touched 
no contemptible chord m the heart 
of England. We hke to know that 
our Prince can do all things well, 
his never shirking his fences, and 
being a fearless, skilful, dashing 
rider, put a tone into a good many 
of those cheers that caused him to 
raise nis hat and bend his golden 
curl-covered head so low on the 7th 
The moments that each imdividual 
had to gaze on the royal pair were 
naturally few, but they were enough 
to deepen loyalty and love—enough 
to make her known to us— 
enough to renow the warm feelings 
of the land for him m a way that 
will never be weakened—and last, 
but not least, enough to prove to 
the Queen, away m the home now 
to be made sunny once ‘more, that 
the love which has ever been hers is 
extended to her son and his bride. 
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LONDON ON THE SEVENTH OF MARCH: 
A Word for the Poor Man’s Ruapalty. 


ONG before the sun had risen 
on the morning of the ever- 
memorable Seventh of March the 
population of London began to 
pour in a thousand hving streams 
towards the great highway, along 
which the Fair Maid of Denmark 
was about to be conducted in 
triumph to her new Enghsh home 

The great sleep of the mighty 
city had been a light one. A bright 
vision of a fair face, radiant with 
beauty and goodness, had kept us 
all half awake and eager for the 
first glimpse of the dawn. Our 1m- 
patience, however, outran the horses 
of the Sun, and hundreds of thou- 
sands were in the streets ere yet the 
curtain of Night had risen to reveal 
the scene of the Day’s glory. 

From the north and from the 
south, from the east and from the 
west, from palaces and mansions, 
from cellars and garrets, the mch 
and the poor, the old and the 
young, the grave and the gay, the 
happy and the miserable, the strong 
and the wceak—all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, women, and children 
pourec forth mto the streets with 
the one loyal and devoted purpose 
of giving a hearty welcome to the 
chosen bnde of the Queen’s son. 
Never before had the heart of the 
nation been so deeply starred, never 
before had it throbbed with such 
unbounded joy. Away in distant 
regions of the town, far removed 
from the scene of the procession, 
the very poorest of the r had 
made preparations to do honour to 
the occasion by every means at their 
command. Obscure lhttle shops 
and mean hovels, situated in dark 
courts and alleys, hung out flags 
and garlands as gay in their way as 
any of the elaborate decorafions of 
the West End. The Prncess would 
never see those flags and garlands; 
would never hear of them; could 
never even imagine that such poor 
and wretched streets existed in the 
rich and ghittermg oaty which 
Cheapside and Pall Mall would re- 
veal to her. But what of that? 
Those mnocent, true-hearted, poor 


people were satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of having done her ho- 
nour to the best of their ability for 
their good Queen’s sake It 3s 
true eir fiags were only cotton 
ele lan hod ae ob and their gar- 
ands only bits of coloured paper 
strung together by the children; 
but the sentament of loyalty which 
swelled in the breasts of those poor 
people was as warm and as hearty 
as that which called forth the most 
gorgeous displays of the City and 
the West End. These humble de- 
monstrations have not found a place 
in the printed records of the grand 
day, but they deserve to be chro- 
nicled here as a testimony to the 
heartfelt loyalty of a class for which 
her Majesty has always shown the 
tenderest sympathy, and which has 
been humanized and softened by the 
example of domestic love and duty 
which she and her lamented hus- 
band have set to the nation at large. 

From dawn until noon the people 
of all degrees continued to flow in 
tnbutary streams into the great 
broad channel in the centre of the 
town—which then became choked 
and stagnant with human liife 
From this time until the arrival of 
the procession the whole lhne of 
route, extending from the Bnck- 
layers’ Arms Station to Paddington, 
Was one contmuous mass of hu- 
manity. The pavements and éven 
the roadways were laid down with 
human heads the fronts of the 
houses were stuccoed over with 
human faces! What city in the 
world could have shown such a 
spectacle as this? Paris and Rome 
and Vienna could have welcomed a 
Princess to splendid buildings and 
to a gorgeous display, but London 
welcomed the bnde of the Prince to 
the arms of a mullion of the most 
loyal and the most free people on 
the face of the earth. In that short 
ride through the streets of London 
the Princess saw nearly as many 
people as are contained in the whole 
of her uncle’s dominions. And she 
saw all classes and degrees mingling 
together without jealousy or dread 
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of each other, the poor and the 
lowly showmg as much anmiety to 
do her honour as the mch and 
the exalted. When Blucher rode 
through Cheapside he exclaimed, 
‘Ah! what a city to sack!’ If the 
Princess appreciated 
what she saw in a true spint—and 
there can be httle doubt that she 
did—-she would exclaim, ‘ What a 
happy fate to be the chosen wife of 
a Prince destined to reign over so 
great a people!’ 

It has perhaps occurred to few to 
reflect that the art of photography 
has had a good deal to do with the 
universal enthusiasm which has 
been aroused on behalf of the 
Danish Princess Photographic 
portraits of the Princess havo been 
exhibited in the shop-windows for 
many months past, and have been 
purchased in thousands These 
portraits have penetrated to the 
most distant parts of the kingdom, 
and have found their way into the 
hands of the humblest Now we 
all know that photography does not 
usually flatter the human counte- 
nance, but 1s rather disposed to do 
the very opposite and detract from 
the grace and beauty which natu- 
rally belong to it So, when we 
found that this grudging and en- 
vious art had made the Danish 
Princess pretty, we were assured 
that the omginal could not fall short 
of our expectations Photography, 
then, had made us all fanmnhar with 
a sweet, winning face, which, to 
iook upon, was to love; and apart 
from loyalty and every other senti- 
ment whatever, there 1s nothing in 
the whole wide world which exer- 
cises such universal sway upon 
humankind as female beauty When 
we went forth, then, on Saturday 
to welcome this Princess we were 
prompted not alone by our loyalty, 
but also by our desire to do homage 
to youth and grace and loveliness. 

It 1s said that in this world the 
pleasure of expectation 1s nearly 
always greater than that of realiza- 
tion. This was certainty not the 
case as regards the beauty of the 
Princess Alexandra <A milbon of 

le stood or sat in uncomfort- 
able situations during the greater 
part of a cold March day to see her 
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Pass, and when they had caught a 


glimpse of her ther happiness cul- 
munated to a pomt which they 
could never have anticipated. The 
Pmncess was lovely yond all 


description—beyond all the power 
of art to depict. From every lip 
there arose an exclamation en- 
raptured delight. ‘How charming!’ 
‘How lovely!’ ‘What a sweet 
smile!’ Wherever she passed she 
caused a thrill of the most exquiste 
delight to pass through the heart 
of every one who gazed upon her. 
That impression will never be 
effaced, for, as the poet sings, 


‘A thing of beauty Is a joy for ever ° 


And all the lovely tenderness which 
we saw beaming from that fair face 
must be allied to the courage of a 
true woman, of one who 18 well 
constituted to bear the burden of 
state through all its heavy trials. 
Through all the wild and tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm of the people the 
Princess bore herself bravely, show- 
ing herself freely to all, bearmg up 
nobly against emotions which must 
have been hard to resist, and wear- 
ing to the last that smile which has 
proved more potent than the terrors 
of the mighticst conqueror who ever 
rode n triumph through the ranks 
of a subjugated people. 

‘I have come all the way from 
Carlisle io sec her,’ said a great 
burly countryman, ‘and I would 
stand here in the rain till this tame 
to-morrow if I could only set my 
eyes on that bonny face again.’ 

To attempt to describe the scence 
presented along the route would be 
to venture upon a task far beyond 
the power of the present wmriter— 
we really believe, beyond the power 
of the most graphic writer who ever 
lived ‘The impression that romains 
upon the mind 1s that of a wild 
dream , of a broad river of humanity 
running Nel with the Thames ; 
of an endless succession of windows 
and balconies and housetops stud- 
ded with eager and expectant faces ; 
of all the colours of the rainbow 
flaunting before our dazzled eyes; 
ofa 4 chorus of voices resound- 
ing e the restless ocean, now 
sinking into a murmur, now break- 
ing mto a mighty roar. Lonéon 
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has never seen such a sight before, 
and it may be a quesiion if any of 
the gay capitals of the Contanent 
could, with all their architectural 
advantages, produce anything half 
go effectave and impressive. Cer- 
tainly no city but the capital of free 
and loyal England could show the 
world the spectacle of a mullion of 
people talang possession of the 
chief thoroughfares of the seat of 
government, and occupying them 
for a whole day, uncuntrolled, with- 
out causing disturbance, or even 
exciting alarm. The Prince and his 
bride were m the hands of tho 
people—nay, m the hands of the 
mob—but no tremor of fear passed 
throtgh their hearts, for they knew 
that they were in the midst of 
friends who would have cheerfully 
shed their blood rather than that a 
hair of their fair heads should have 
been injured. 

The Prince behaved lke a gallant 
gentleman, and gave the place of 
honour 1n the royal carriage to his 
bride and her relatives The pub- 
lic had not seen the Prince for more 
than a year until this occasion, and 
his improved appearance was the 
subject of gencral remark His 
likeness to his great-grandfather, 
King George III.—who, on the 
authority of Dr. Johnson, was the 
finest gentleman in England—1is 
very strikmg But the humbic 
women-folks on the pavement took 
a motherly interest in discovering a 
stronger resemblance to the Queen 
Others, again, said he was more 
like his father, and piously hoped 
he might be as The truly 
heartfelt and domestic nature of the 
interest which the people, and par- 
tacularly the poorer classes, took 1n 
the Prince and Princess manifested 
itself im the telling of all kinds of 
pretty stories about the daily life of 
the Queen and her family 

‘T hear,’ said one, ‘ that the Queen 
is very fond of the Princess, and 
calls her The Fairy. She may well 
call her that.’ 

‘I wonder, said another, ‘if the 
Queen will take her in her arms and 
lass her when she gets to Wmdsor ? 
E don’t suppose great folks do that 
sort of = 

‘Lord bless youl’ said a third, 
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‘they’re just like us as far as that 
goes. Kiss her! I'll warrant she 
will; and I dare say the poor thing 

burst out a-crying as soon as she 
gets out of sight of all this. Her 
heart’s full enough you may be sure.’ 

A good deal was said about the 
nature of the match 

‘A love-match !—there can be no 
doubt about that. I’m sure every 
young man that’s seen her since she 
left the station 1s over head and 
ears in love with her at first sight; 
and as to the Prince, he’s as band- 
some &® young man as you'd meet 
with m a day’s march.’ 

‘’Deed, ye may weel say that, 
sir, said a matronly lady from 
ayont the Tweed ‘he’s as bonny a 
laddie as I’ve seen between this and 
Dumfries, and that’s the length o’ 
a” England ’ 

‘I hear,’ said one, ‘that she calls 
him “ Bertie” for short.’ 

‘ That's true,’ said another, ‘and 
he calls her “Sandra” ’ 

‘Just ke true lovers all the 
world over,’ struck mn a third. 

In snch homely conversations on 
the pavement among the humblest 
of her Majesty’s subjects, true and 
affectionate loyalty found as heartfelt 
expression as in any of the courtly 

dresses, engrossed on 111 
parchment and bound in gold, which 
were presented to the Princess by 
the greatest dignitaries of the land. 

And so, amid the acclaim of the 
people, while many an eye shed 
tears of sympathetic joy, and many 
a lip breathed a prayer for their 
welfare and happiness, the Prince 
and Princess passed ae e the an- 
cient throne of Eng ’s inngs 
there to umte their lives and then* 
fate for a future whose destinies are 
intumately bound, up with them 
virtues and their example. But 
still, while we cheered these young 
people, and while our hearts throb- 
bed with pleasure at the sight of 
their youth and comelimess, 1t was 
impossible not to feel and 
acknowledge that the vast multi- 
tude which had come forth to greet 
them was, above all, a great cloud 
of witnesses to the pious care which 
had been bestowed upon the Prince 
by a tender and loving Mother and 
by a wise and noble Father. 
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THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON. 


@ Cale in Cwa Party. 
Part I. 


‘ My father dwelt beside the Tyne 
A wealthy lord was he, 
And all his wealth was marked as mine, 


“or he had on! 


me. 


To woo me from his tender arms 
Unonumbered suitors came, 

Who praised me fur imputed charms, 
And felt or feigned a flame.’ 


N a dismal November morning, 

a milent famiuy party were as- 

sembled at breakfast, 1n the lbrary 
at Eliongton Priory. 

The cause of the gloom which 
prevailed will be easily explained 

The handsome,  brown-haired, 
haughty-looking girl, who 1s pour- 
ing out her father’s coffee (and who 
just now cast a furtive glance at the 
contents of the post-bag, arranged 
before him for distribution), 1s at 
this 7 Geert moment sole, undis- 

Let heiress to the magnificent 

lkington property. She 1s, more- 
over, very nearly of age, and on that 
day week will attaim her majonty- 
but there 1s no happy expectation 
to be read in the sparkle of those 
dark eyes, which, set in their star- 
hke beauty, under the low classical 
brows, have a power of their own, 
of which ther young owner is 
haughtily, and somewhat disdaim- 
fully conscious. 

She is so accustomed to adulation, 
that 1t has lost 1ts charm, and ceases 
to create much emotion m her femi- 
nine breast But there 1s, alas! the 
strongest, the bitterest, and the most 
baneful of human ons now 
reging within itye the paasion of 
jealousy, and of her twm sister, hate, 
It 18 the dull lhght of those smoul- 

fires, which burns im the 
beaufaful eyes, and gives an expres- 
sion to the whole countenance, of 
gloom and reserve, not natural in 
one so young. 

The events of the next few days, 
which that mient family party s0 
drearily await, are full of rmportance 
to Ella Elkington; her fate is trem- 
bhng in the balance, for her step- 
mother is dmly expecting to bring 


a child into the world, who, if it 
prove a son, will rob the young 
reigning monarch of the inheritance 
which for twenty years has been 
looked upon as her own; of the 
crown and the sceptre, which she has 
worn so proudly, and which will 
then devolve on a puling infant, who 
will be hailed as the son and heir. 

The elderly gentleman, who looks 
cowed and hopeless in the presence 
of the unpropitious femmune element 
of his family, does not appear either 
happy or triumphant, in the pros 

of an heir to the house, of which 

e has been for fifty years the sole 
male representative; and his wife, 
im whom we might at least expect to 
detect some flash of latent joy, in 
the prospect of increased importance 
(and of what 1s so dear to the heart 
of an ambitious woman, of power), 
looks more sad and depressed even 
than her husband or her step- 
daughter 

She 1s the prey of an undefined 
terror, which the rosy light of hope 
can neither annilmlate nor dispel; it 
haunts her by night, and sts by her 
side through the day. She 1s no 
longer young ; her health has latterly 
visibly declined, and from a strong, 
healthy woman, she has lapsed into 
@ nervous invalid she looks forward 
to the prospect of her approaching 
maternity, with feelings of unmiti- 
gated fear, any allusion to 1t dri 
the blood to her heart with 
dangerous precipitancy, that one 
who loves her so httle as her 
daughter, 1s moved with pity for her 
on these occasions; and her maid, 


y 
really cares for her, shakes her head. 
in the housekeeper’s room, and says, 
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on the morning of which I speak, 
‘My mustress will never get over it, 
Mrs. Bouncer. Mark my words! 
I tell you that she will never get 
over 11.’ 

To these desponding remarks 
Mrs. Bouncer makes no reply. She 
1s thinking of her master, the hale 
old man of a year ago, broken visibly 
under the turbulent reign of an 11l- 
tempered woman, enduring physical 
suffering for the first tame m her life. 

They all pitsed him, his old ser- 
vants and dependents pitied him; 
his daughter pitied him most of all. 
No mortal but herself had seen the 
tear which gathered in his eye, and 
trickled down his wrinkled cheek, as 
he sealed and durected the letter, 
which was to order a costly offering 
for his daughter on her approaching 
birthday. She well knew the source 
of it. The diamond bracelet and 
the lost imheritance, the sparkling 
jewels and the clouded fate — his 
senile fully was repented, but not 
until it was too late, that bitter tear 
had avery bitter source his daughter 
felt, and the sight of 1t wrung her 
generous heart to the core Fling- 
ing her warm young arms round his 
drooping neck, she said— 

‘Father, I can bear anything but 
this. if the mheritance I may lose 
could buy back that one tear — it 
may be hers, 1t may be his,’ she 
added, with a strange smile, ‘his 
with all my heartand soul Father, 
you shall not be unhappy, you have 
me still; not all the hars in Chns- 
tendom shall come between you and 
me.’ ° 
Poor Ella! they malgned you 
-~who said that you were cold and 
heartless. If you could hate keenly, 
you could love with all the fervour 
of an ardent soul. 

A dangerous temperament that 
which knows no medium, whose 
emotions are passions, whether of 
yoy or sorrow, of love or hate—a 
‘dangerous temperament indeed ! 

To explain fully the complhcation 
of famuly interests and feuds, which 
‘had sown strife among the inmates 
of Elkington Priory, it will be 
necessary to go back to the time of 
the ‘ Squire’s’ courtship of 1ts present 
mistress; to tke time when that 
pale, sickly-looking woman was a 
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dashing, clever widow, and first 
made havoc in a breast, which had 
been so long constant to the memory 
of one beloved object, that the most 
active femmine imagmation (with 
one exception) had ceased to specu- 
late upon the bestowal of its affec- 
tions elsewhere. 

Mrs de Vere, the widow who ac- 
complished the deed, had taken a 
cottage ornée in the neighbourhood 
of the Pnory . there are people who 
go so far as to say that she took it 
with the intention of becoming the 
second Mrs. Elkington, but with 
such slander our imnocuous pen has 
nothing to do We have only to 
menfion facts; and to remark that 
with a reputation for flirting, more 
than was altogether in keepmg with 
the widow’s weeds but lately cast 
aside, with bemg freer with pro- 
mises than with cheques to the 
tradesmen who were dazzled by her 
fashionable entourage ; and for bang 
not altogether what digmified, home- 
loving matrons call ‘ the thing,’ she 
managed that her thoroughbred 
ponies, should stamp the smooth 
gravel coach roads of the best houses 
in shire, and that the anstocratic 
and somewhat exclusive owners of 
them, should eventually succumb to 
the intolerable pressure of boredom, 
which she brought to bear upon 
them, and allow her to consider her- 
self, as she expressed it, ‘one of 
themselves ” 

In the hunting field Mrs de Vere’s 
upright, firm figure, which was too 
squarely built for grace, but which 
was in keeping with the showy, 
rather vulgar beauty of her face, was 
as well known as that of the ragged 
of the hounds. She did not nde 
much, but she attended all the meets, 
and was as much dreaded by the 
real hunting men, as she was sought 
by the butterfly sportsmen, who had 
no more idea ot what the hounds 
were about, than the would-be Diana 
herself, 

On one of these occasions she had 
been accompanied by a remarkably 
handsome young man, whom she 
introduced to her acquamtances as 
her brother, Captain Blayne. He 
was not m the least like his sister, 
for his features were refined as well 
as regular, and his mouth, in par- 
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The Heiress of Elkington. 


ticular, was remarkable for mobility 
and beauty of expression. man- 
mers Were quiet; but Mrs. de Vere 
knew well en that the nameless 
fascination which makes men popu- 
lar with women was his, and that he 
was admitted and sought after in 
circles which, with all her dash and 
daring, she could never hope to 
enter. 

She was not without a hope, how- 
ever, that these singular attractions 
might, m the country (where people 
are less on their guard against in- 
eligible acquaintances than 1n town), 
open a road for her to a certain ex- 
clusive lady set, who had hitherto 
steadily repelled her advances—Ella 
Elkington, the beauty and heiress, 
bemg one of the most obdurate of 
the number. 

On the day in question, the young 
lady, she knew, would be out with her 
father, and she was fully determined, 
by hook or by crook, to cffect her 
bold design. 

It was a glorious hunting morn- 
ing, and a larger field than usual 
were assembled at the favourite 
meet, ‘Finchley Dingle’ Mrs de 
Vere, mounted on a showy chestnut, 
which she called ‘ Change for a 
Sovereign,’ because, as she explamed 
to her attendant cavahers, who were 
rather tired of the joke, ‘nothing 
went faster,’ gazed anxiously down 
the by-lane which led to the Priory, 
fearful that Miss Ellangton would 
not be out after all. Her fears on 
that head proved groundless, an- 
other minute or two, and she was 
gazing with envy at the graceful 
girl, mounted and dressed to perfec- 
tion, making her courteous acknow- 
ledgments to the crowd of ad- 
herents who pressed about her horse, 
a hot, young thoroughbred, which, 
agamst her father’s anxious advice, 
lis wayward mustress had imaisted 
upon riding to hounds that day for 
the first time. 

As the widow gazed (outside the 
charmed circle, whose limits she 
could not pass) at the well-set, 
finely-moulded head, at the neat, 
workmanlike costume, at the ele- 
gance and quiet of Miss Elkington’s 
~vhole turn out, she felt, for once in 
her life, that she was extnguished 
and outdone. 
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She actually blushed in uncasy 
consciousness of her red feather, and 
her lond tie; of her stamping screw, 
and of her fast acquaintance. She 
realized, at last, that there was a 
gulf between her and the heiross, 
which by aS = : ble ott — 
impalpable; and the emp 
rather nnpertinent chaff of her youn 
men adherents seemed stale, flat, a 
unprofitable, ae that ae the 
opportunity of comparing t sort 
ot adulation with’ the respectful 
homage which the well-bred courtes 
of her mval exacted and reccived. 
Her hopes with regard to intimacy 
with the Ellangtons fell rapidly. 

She could have worked her way 
with the good-natured, gomal Squire, 
but that haughty,  self-poss 
girl, she quailed under her super- 
cilious starc—for so she called the 
somewhat amazed glance of the 
heiress, who had hitherto heard 
much, but seen httle of the dashing 
widow, with whom she now felt she 
could never have anything in com- 
mon. 

Captain Blayne was not at that 
moment at his sister’s side. she saw, 
with adminng approbation, with 
what casy nonchalancoe he cntered 
the charmed circle, and obtamed an 
introduction to the Squire and his 
lovely daughter The first step was 
thus taken towards the acquaintance 
which she so ardently desired, and 
she knew that the game was 1n able 
and willing hands, for her brother 
possessed, 1n an eminent degree, that 
nameless fascination, which, while it 
insures the smiles of women, 18 
looked upon with simulated con- 
tempt, but with mward jealousy, by 
the less captivating of the ruder 


sex 

The words ‘ puppy, dandy, butter- 
fly,’ were liberally applied to the 
handsome captain by those who, 
piquing themselves upon being ¢€s- 
sentially sportamen, looked npon the 
appearance of ladies, and ladies’ men, 
in the hunting field, as a wicked 
innovation. Captam Blayne had not, 
as yet, shown what he was made of ; 
or displayed the capabilities of the 
fine Irish mare, whose splendid con- 
dition was the admiration of those 
learned im horse-flesh, and -whose 
wild, fiery eye spoke of the ‘lurking 
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devil’ within, which made Kate 
O’Shane a valuable possession to a 
first-rate horseman only. 

‘Keep clear of Miss Elkington’s 
horse, +f you plese, tlemen,’ sead 
the rather fidgety Squire. ‘I wish, 
my dear clnld, you would be per- 
suaded to ride something less can- 
tankerous to meet hounds.’ 

And Abd-el-Kader, to keep up the 
character so ungraciously bestowed, 
commenced a series of capers and 
plunges, as he caught the first notes 
of the hounds breakmg cover, which 
made the Squire turn pale, and the 
gallant captam (whose mare knew 
that her work was before her, and 
made no waste of superfluous energy 
in froie at the cover side) draw, 
without any intrusive demonstration, 
a little nearer to her bridle rein. 

As the hounds broke away with 
the melodious cry, which; is_ the 
sweetest music in the ears of horses 
and men, which can wake the 
echoes of the winter woods, the 
huntsman jumped his old horse 
Whiff, who was rather stiff in his 
jomts, and required a little humour- 
ing as to the height of his fences, 
over a gap immediately mm front of 
the httle group, now diminished to 
three in number, which excited Miss 
Elkingtons horse to such a mad- 
dening extent, that he became restive, 
and finally unmanageable , and after 
shaking his head with a snort ot 
defiance of the small but determined 
hands, which were equally bent 
upon having a will of their own, 
Abd-el-Kader followed the example 
of the hounds, and ‘ broke away, 
rashing down the hill side with the 
fury and rapidity of a torrent 
escaping from a temporary dam. 
Fortunately for the equanimity of 
the Master of the pack, Abd-el- 
Kader’s excitable temperament ig- 
nored the delights of the chase so 
fac that he did not feel it incum- 
bent upon him to follow the lead 
of the hounds, who must 1m such a 
case have suffered from so mad an 
outbreak on his part, but struck 
out an original line, which he seemed 
bent on pursumg, heedless of conse- 
quences to himself or his nder. 

Captaim Blayne, who was a coal, 
calm young officer, not easily sur- 
prised out of his presence of mind, 
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that his daughter's horse was run- 
ning away, or that he was for the 
time being the most miserable and 
the most helpless of elderly gentile- 
men, whose whole hope m hfe was 
dependent upon one reckless stake. 

Captam Blayne had determined 
to race Abd-el-Kader, in a parallel 
direction, until the superior strength 
and speed of Kate O’Shane, should 
enable him to turn suddenly and 
confront him, thereby arresting 
his course, before he reached the 
brook which ran through the open, 
over which he was then gallopmg 
with such determined speed. 

Mrs de Vere, who, deserted by 
her cavahers, had been about to 
return home with her groom, did 
not lose her presence of mind either 
on the occasion. She remed in ber 
showy chestnut, and hastened to the 
Squire’s side, who, speechless, and 
apparently paralyzed with fnght, 
was about to put his cob to his 
speed to join the desperate chase 

‘My dear sir, she said eagerly, 
‘let me advise you. Be calm. 
Leave Miss Elkington’s rescue to 
my brother He will effect it, rest 
assured. Do not attempt to follow 
them Do let me persuade you. 
See, my brother gaims upon Miss 
Elkington, his horse 1s a noted 
steeple-chaser , your daughter’s has 
no chance against such a strmde as 
that He has wheeled round. He 
is cutting her off Now again they 
are neck and neck. He would not, 
stop her too abruptly; he has hold 
of her reins Compose yourself, my 
dear, dear sir , and Jet me congra- 
tulate you. Miss Elkington 1s safe.’ 

‘Thank God! thank God! sad 
the old man, as he burst into tears, 
and sobbed like a child. ‘ God bless 
your brother, Madam, whoever he 
1s. he is a noble fellow! God bless 
him! God bless hm’ And then 
the cob was indeed put to his speed. 
And with the showy chesnut, and 
the red feather in bis wake, the 
Squire hastened towards the £ 
where the blowing and foam- 
steeds were standing quiet and at 
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rest, while a few words were ex- 
between the two who had 
just ridden such a headlong race, as 
it seemed, for hfe or death. The 
hesress never looked handsomer, or 
more fascinating, than at that mo- 
ment. Flushed (and her face was 
ons which a flush became), excited, 
breathless, but not in the least 
shaken or alarmed, with the dignity 
that was natural to her she thanked 
her deliverer for his timely rescue. 
Coal, calm, and collected, with the 
deepest on of respect he 
received her thanks, while the 
thought uppermost in his mind 
was that Ella Elkimgton was, with- 
out exception, the loveliest girl that 
he had ever seen. Ifa vision of her 
reputed wealth at the samo time 
flashed across the retina of his 
mental vision, we will only remark 
u that score, that if Captain 
Blayne was an Adonis and a hero, 
in the eyes of every woman who 
ever listened to the modulated ac- 
cents, which fell from a mouth 
moulded im naturc’s most perfect 
cast, to the author, the valet-de- 
chambre, of Ins mental attmbutes, 
he is but a mortal man after all. 
And thus the wish the nearest 
the widow’s heart was accomphshed, 
an introduction to the faily at 
Eliangton Priory. It grew and in- 
creased beyond her most sanguine 
hopes; and rumour went so far as 
to state that the pretty heiress was 
not altogether indifferent to the 
attentions of her brother, Captaim 
Blayne; who made the ‘cottage’ his 
home durmg his long leave, and on 
non-hunting days scarcely ever 
the opportunity of mding 
over to the Priory, or of driving 
Mrs. de Vere, whom Ella now pro- 
nounced be a good-natured 
woman, but whose amusement (1m- 
prudent Ella!) she generally left to 
the Squire, while she talked and 
hed, and (shall we acknowledge 
1t?) Alrted with the gallant officer 
of dragoons, who, as might be ima- 
gmed, was not m any way loath. 
As his leave drew towards an end 
he was, m fact, bold enough, upon 
the strength of the encouragement 
given, to hazard a proposal, which 
was deechned in such a manner as 
not to prealude all hope. : 
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‘I cannot think of marrying get, 
Captain Blayne,’ said the young 
heress, haughtily; but there was a 
shght stress upon the last word, 
which seemed to hint that when the 
auspiaous moment ard arrive, it 
would be as well if it found her 
present com nat his post. ‘I 
shall not thmk of m ing until I 
am of age; and that not be far 
a AE hat geal 

ring spring 

months Captamn Blayne ped fre- 
quent short visits to the 

and the latter end of August saw 
him once more located there for his 
long leave. Mrs. de Vere had in the 
meanwhile worked her way so far, 
as to be more than folerated by 
Ella, and to be quite essential to the 
Squire, who was fond of the lively 
poesip, with which she entertamed 


On one sunny August afternoon, 
Ela and her lover strolled together 
on the wide terrace walk which was 
enfiladed by all the windows of all 
the sitting-rooms in the house 

‘It 1s very hot here,’ at last re- 
marked Ernest Blayne, but as that 
gallant officer had encountered the 
herce Indian sun with impunity, 
and his hardy constitution been none 
the worse for it, we must be par- 
doned if we hold the assertion that 
he was iconvenienced by those 
mild August sunbeams, in polite 
disbelief. 

‘T hke it,’ was the lady’s reply, who 
poe knew for certain what we 

ave only hinted at, that her com- 
panion only wished for an oppor- 
tunity of forsakmg thew rather 
public promenade for one of a more 
sequestered kind ‘I like it; it 
cannot be too hot for me,’ she added, 
taking off her hat, and lettang the 
sun play amongst the thick trosses 
of hair, which only wanted more 
decided hues to make it perfectly 
beautiful. ‘It was somewhat of too 
dead a brown,’ young ladies, her 
contemporaries—who of course were 
the best judges in such a delicate 
queston—said ; but however that 
may have been Captain Bisyne would 
have been very glad to have had a 
lock of the miken appendage to take 
back with him that afternoon; asan 
outward sign of the favour in which 
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he believed (and not without reason) 
that he was held 1n the heart of the 
young heiress to the Priory, and to 
a clear forty thousand a year, which 
we believe made a very pretty back- 
ground (and upon our word and 
honour, and in the unromantic cha- 
racter of vulet-de-chambre to the 
young man’s mental attributes, we 
assert 1t only a background) to the 
ede of conjugal felicity, which 

ee dawned upon the imagi- 
nation of that aspiring captain of 
dragoons. 

As it was not probable, that so 
precious a gift would be made under 
the supervision of four footmen in 
scarlet plush, who were removing 
the luncheon from the dining-room, 
or of the Squire and the widow, 
who entertained each other in the 
library, the tactics of the young 
man were to effect, at all hazards, a 
retreat to the conventional shady 
grove, 1n which lovers have chosen 
to walk from the beginning, and m 
which they will most probably 
choose to walk until the ond of time. 

But if the tactics proved so far 
successful that they allured the lady 
from the terrace, where she ‘ liked 
the heat,’ they did not appear to 
have progressed far towards gaming 
the fortress besieged, for at the end 
of their walk in that secluded and 
convenient spot, the last remark 
which fell from the lps of the same 
lady was that ‘ she detested shade’ 

The widow's pretty pomes had 
reason to remember that notable 
pentence, for the tempel of the 
young dragoon was considerably 
ruffied as he drove his sister home, 
and the high-spinted animals re- 
sented the unusual rough treatment 
which they received to such an 
extent that if they were not running 
away all the way home they were 
doing something which had very 
much that appearance. 

‘She detests shade, does she?’ 
said the captain to himself ‘And I 
detest humbug. Upon my soul, it’s 
too bad!’ 


Now if Captain Blayne thought 
Ella’s conduct towards lf too 
bad, there were -perhaps private 
reasons for his dog so. There 
existed, no doubt, some’ secret sacred 
even from the valet-de-chambre, and 
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which he has not the power of open- 
ing for the benefit of public curi- 
osity. All that he can assert upon 
the matter is, that it 1s a phrase 
seldom ont of the young man’s 
mouth; so we must suppose 3 
upon his own showing, to be the 
victum of some more than human 
consummation of iniquity—some m- 
visible league of the powers of dark- 
ness preserving the mcognito of the 
convenient neuter ‘ 2.’ 

Does zt freeze on a hunting morn- 
ing, the neuter is arraigned at the 
awful tnbunal of his private judg- 
ment, and pronounced, ‘ too bad ;’ 
does his indulgent father decline to 
devote the half of his yearly income 
to the settlement of Young Hopeful’s 
jewelry bill, the aspect of the neuter 
becomes termble mndeed, the black 
clouds of destiny are thereby repre- 
sented, and the thunderer Jove is 
called upon to register and endorse 
the fact, that 2¢ 1s indeed ‘ too bad’ 
If a gir! declined or evaded his suit, 
a trial which, 1t was true, he had not 
often experienced, the depths of the 
neuter’s malignity no mortal could 
be supposed capable of sounding. 

The temper of the dragoon suf- 
fered considerably from this pressure 
of untoward circumstance, and the 
pretty widow found her younger 
brother’s society anything but agree- 
able, during the silent meal, to 
which, notwithstanding his morn- 
ing’s disappomtment, 1f must be 
admitted that he did ample justice. 
Perhaps he was too well accustomed 
to the capnce of the young heiress, 
to put down the snub direct which 
she had given him that afternoon for 
more than 1t was worth 

If he had raised his eyes a little 
oftener, or with greater interest, from 
his well-furmshed plate (Mrs. de 
Vere kept a first-rate cook, whose 
wages were punctually paid), he 
might have observed a triumphant 
sparkle in the widow’s black eyes, 
and a slight nervous flutter, which 
betrayed unusual emotion of some 
sort, which had her brother even 
not been too preoccupied or too 
sulky to notice, he would have been 
far from attimbuting to the right 


cause. 
She looked particularly handsome 
that evening, for she was richly 
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dressed, and was a woman whom 
dress became. The sheeny folds of 
her loured silk, and the 
5 eee of the diamonds on her 
p ump white hands, gave her a 

illiant, showy look; while Madame 
Rachel herself may have been sus- 
char of having had something to 

with the bloom of her complexion 
which was bright and glowimg, hke 
that of a Hebe of,eighteen. 

Notwithstanding all these attrac- 
hhons, however, there was something 
about her unpleasantly suggestive 
of a handsome reptile. a beautiful 
spotted snake, a gorgeous foreign 
lizard, a toad wi the mythical 
jewel crowning its repulsive head; 
something to admire at a distance, 
a splendid creature, but eugh! 
no nearer if you pleasc, the very 
sheen being suggestive of venom, 
and the sparkle of the forked tonguc, 
fit emblem of the tongue of ve- 
nomous human nature, at whose 
hideous aspect the stoutest heart 
has been known to tremble and 
turn pale. 

If the compansons we have made 
sound somewhat invidious when ap- 
pled to so comely a dame, we own 
to a certain amount of prejudice 
against her, in the moment of suc- 
cess, when her artfully-laid schemes 
are on the point of triumphant re- 
alization. As adversity is the test 
of friendship, prospenty gauges the 
extent of human antipathy or dis- 
hke. I see my enemy in the hands 
of the Philstines, or struggling m 
the deadly embrace of a master m 
the art of garotting, and I am ready 
to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and to perish in his defence on 
the spot. I see him on the pmnacle 
for which we are all striving, and 
in the struggle to gain which, we 
get so many more buffets than 
thanks, the pmnacle of success, and 
my enmity rises to summer heat, 
while I respond heartily to my frien 
Miss Verjuice’s favourite reading of 
the sacred 8 i fa in which ate 
associates all worldly prosperi 
with the state of those who flourished 
in his time, as she ends i ee 
tentaously assuring you ‘like a 
green hay tree.’ In fact, she reads 
this verse with such ternble em- 
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of the church, that the tleman 
who made his fortune in tallow 


trade, a to whom ew oa 
wardens have assigned a pew 
than her own, takes it as a personal 
insult, ahd feels inclined to quarrel 
with his prayer-book, for giving his 
arch foe the opportunity of ae 
ing & sentiment, so httle in accordance 
with his personal opmions on the 
subject of worldly success. 

To return to the lady whom we 
have ungraciously left, in the shim- 
mer of her jewels and her milks, 
lingenng over dessert 1n the society 
of her uncompanionable brother, we 
are bound to make the revelation 
which fell upon the resolute heart 
of that young officer lke a blow, 
Leds for See ae A haa will have 

en prepar © openn 
of the present chaptar Tad Sap 
tain Blayno been less occupied with 
his own ‘ urgent private affairs,’ he 
might have guessed from Mrs. de 
Vere’s resticss demeanour that she 
had something of umportance to com- 
municate 

She walked from the table to the 
window, and from the window back 
to the table, and then placing her 
jewelled hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder, she began in the false ral- 
lymg accents, in which, could a cat 
speak, one could fancy it addressing 
its little pamic-stricken victim, while 
in the pangs of impending torture 
and death. 

‘You did not propose to Miss 
Elkington to-day, did you, Ernest, 
dear ?’ 

‘ What's that to you?’ was the 
ungracious reply ; ‘ et really 2s too bad 
to come and wee a fellow in this 
sort of way. t can 1t be to you, 
Harriet, whether I did or not?’ 

‘Not much to me, Ernest, but 
a good deal to you. whether the 
heiress of forty thousand a year, ac- 
cepted or refused a pennyless young 
captain of dragoons, 2s, I should 
have thought, a fact of some httle 
importance, nm which the young 
man’s only sister, might be supposed 
to take some g interest. At 
all events, 7 do not think it a ques- 
tion of so little moment, and on my 
own account did not hesitate to 
secure so pleasant an addition to 
my yearly income.’ 
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As she said this she placed her 
band once more on her brother’s 
shoulder, the peach-coloured silk 
glittered in the setting sun, and the 
widow’s eyes shone with mischievous 
lustre, while after a little pause she 
added, ‘ J have consented to marry 
Al, EKlkergton’ 

Tf, according to the conventional 
phrase, an earthquake had shaken 
Captain Blayne from lus loungmg 
position, he could not have appeared 
more hopelessly bewildered and 
terrified, than he did when his sister 
had pronounced the slowly articu- 
lated sentence just quoted—‘ I have 
consented to marry Mr Elkington’ 

When the power of speech re- 
turned, the only comment he made 
was, ‘The deuce you have!’ But 
the fierceness of 1ts utterance stag- 
gered even the widow, and brought 
ashight flush to her usually iumper- 
turbable countcnance 

‘ [cannot give it up for your sake ; 
if you are gomg to marry the heiress, 
a jomnture of three thousand will 
hardly be missed, ont of an income 
of forty thousand a yeal , so go in 
and win as I have done, Ernest,’ she 
added with a laugh, at which her 
more refined brother shuddered as 
well as frowned We must do hm 
the justice to own that he loved 
Ella very dearly for herself, and that 
to ‘hear her spoken of as an olject 
of barter jarred his best feelings, 
and made him for the moment hate 
the woman, who stood before him 
glttermg and tmumphant, in her 
diamonds and her silks. 

But if his feelings on the occasion 
were fierce and vindictive, we can 
imagine the depth of the bitterness, 
which stirred Ella’s soul, when her 
father with much hesitation, and 
with a final burst of tears, broke to 
his daughter and heiress, the fact of 
his intended marriage with the 
widow, Mrs de Vere 

She stood calm, and apparently 
passionless, for a minute, until she 
had fully taken in the terrible truth, 
and then, with white lips, and dry, 
burning eyes—for her father’s tears 
could not move her then — she 
sad— 

‘ Father, 1t cannot be’ 

‘It must be, my dear L could 
not go back from nry word. Iam 
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an old man now; and should you 
ever leave me, I shall be a lonely 
old man Mrs de Vere 1s very good 
to me, do not make me miserable by 
oppoution, I beg and pray Every- 
thing 18 arranged for the marriage, 
and it must go on’ 

Accordmg to the habit of weak 
natures, the poor old man spoke as 
though he were a passive instrument 
in the hand of fate, and as though 
he himself had not set the ball a 
rolling, and were not responsible for 
the course it took But m common 
with weak natures too, he possessed 
the characteristic of obstinacy, and 
ENa knew that with all his deep 
affection for her, that to hope to 
move him from his steadfast pur- 
no was a hopeless and :mpossible 


If there was bitterness in the tone 
in which she said, ‘ No, father, I will 
never make you miserable, and may 
you never live to repent the step 
you are about to take,’ 1t was but 
the faint echo of the bitterness which 
raged im her own heart, as she 
thought of another mistress at Hik- 
ington, and such a mistress as Mrs 
de Vere The love which she enter- 
tained for that lady’s brother (and 
that it was love we may assure the 
reader in the strict confidence of a 
tete-a-téte) did not mollify her feel- 
ines in the Jeast with regard to the 
widow herself Indeed it made 1t 
doubly bitter to remember, with a 
pang, that had she not found his 
society so fascinating and beguiling, 
her father might never have fallen 
into the trap so artfully prepared, 
and into which she herself had stum- 
bled with such ready haste 

And if her feelings were those of 
uncontrollable jealousy, when the 
idea of an interloper in her home, of 
a rival in the rule which had been so 
absolute and unquestioned, had first 
been presented to her, they rose mto 
those of passionate hate, when, after 
a@ year passed in strife with a nature 
as strong and ambitious as her own, 
the fact was announced to her that 
it was possible that her stepmother 
might shortly present the house of 
Elkington with a son and heir. 

This was a contingency of which, 
in her wildest jealousy, she had 
never dreamt. She who had reigned 
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and ruled heiress of Elkington for 
one-and-twenty years, to be swindled 
of her imbhertance, ousted trom her 
throne, by the child of a stepmother 
whom she hated—a child who would 
be called her brother She flung 
herself passionately on the ground, 
in a deluge of tears. She had fled to 
her own private and particular gar- 
den, into which no one ventured to 
follow or molest her, since the moods 
of the heiress had becoine a subject 
of comment and observation in the 
house There, in the shade, upon 
the velvet turt, with the splash of 
the fountain and the songs of the 
birds in her maddened ears, Lilla 
gave frec vent to the anguish of her 
soul, and utterance to convulsive 
sobs, which appeared to rend and 
tear the slight frame to the vely 
centre 

The turf was so smooth and soft, 
that the sound of approaching foot- 
steps was not heard, and betore Ea 
could spring to her fect, or gather 
up the tresses of hair, which, cs- 
caped from the net which held them, 
wee scattered 1n dire confusion al- 
inost to her feet, she was surprised 
by the presence of an intruder on 
her privacy, and that intruder was 
Captain Blayne! 

He had arrived at an inauspicious 
moment, for Miss Elkington was 
not one who could bear a witness to 
her agony and humiliation It was 
a generous motive, nevertheless, 
which had caused him to seek her 
there He, too, had heard the news 
which had blanched her cheek, and 
filled her heart with bitterness, and 
with an impulse of love which he 
could not restrain he had hastened 
to her side, to renew and confirm his 
expressions of attachment, to prove 
that the news, so unwelcome to both, 
had wrought no change in him 

He found Ella in no mood to ap- 
preciate his generosity, or to listen 
to his love story She angnily, al- 
most fiercely, bade him leave her to 
herself, she reproached him, with 
bitterness, for mtruding on her pri- 
vacy , and concluded with the words, 
‘Henceforth, Captain LBlayne, we 
must be as strangers to one an- 
other’ 

‘As you like, Miss Ellington,’ he 
said, stung to the quick by her 
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words, and raising his hat, he would 
have left her as abruptly as he came, 
but one glance at those tear-stained 
cheeks, at the downcast, swollen eye- 
hds, at the poor tangled hair, towards 
which the small hands furtively 
wandered, in the restlessness of mor- 
tihed pride, made his heart bleed fo1 
the only woman he had ever loved, 
and, with a sudden impulse, he 
turned, and drawing her towards 
ham, gud,‘ Ellalt Ella! do not send 
me away, who has a better nght tu 
protect you than I?’ 

So jou see that the young soldier’s 
heart was in the right place, and 1f 
the profession of his love was mixed 
witha little harmless braggadocio, wu 
must remember that 1t was the lan- 
guage of his profession, and in the 
detence of aggrieved weakness that 
he proclanned war Ella had been 
no woman, could she have lstened 
unmoved at such a moment to words 
of sympathy from beloved hps Her 
head drooped for a moment on his 
shoulder, she felt the throbbings of 
the heart that loved her so truly and 
well, but she meant 1t for a farewell 
carcss with a perverted view of her 
position, she looked upon herself as 
humiliated, disgraced , and m low 
accents, Which were full of the bit- 
terness of her heart, she said, ‘ But 
for your sister, Ernest, I would 
neve have sent you away, but, as 1t 
18, we cum only strangers to one 
another— good-bye!’ 

And, with a passionate sob, she 
broke fiom him, although her heart 
was breaking as she did it, and flew 
to her own room, where she remained 
for the rest of the day When she 
jomed the family party at dinner- 
time, she was calm, stony, composed, 
and heard, without the slightest out- 
wurd sign of emotion, that Captain 
Blayne had appeared and disap- 
peared as suddenly as he came, 
‘leaving no message,’ his sister 
added, pointedly, ‘ for any one’ 

She wished Ella to conclude that 
he had shghted and neglected her, 
and that the possible difference in 
her position Was the cause of his 
coldness. 

But Ella knew better than this, 
and the shaft fell harmless at her 
feet. She answered, coldly— 

‘Captaim Blayne was no doubt af 
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the opinion, that a message through 
a third party would be superfluous, 
after the interview which he had 
with me alone. Perhaps your ready 
wit, »n couphng 1t with his sudden 
departure, will supply the missing 
h If not, I have the honour to 
inform you, that your brother was 
so good as to make me a proposal, 
which I was considerate enough to 
decline ’ 

Was it possible that this calm, 
self-possessed girl, who looked lke 
a glassy lake on a still day, was 
capable of the stormy outburst of 
ea in which we lately surprised 

er? Is it, wndeed, truce, that the 
still waters run deepest, and that 
underneath an unruffied surface, the 
turbulent soul hoards the concen- 
trated strength, that could not be 
released without danger to itself and 
others ? 

Day after day of weary expccta- 
tion, passed over that unhappy family 
party , while each member of 1t car- 
nied a load at his, or her heart which 
the expected event would either bit- 
terly mcrease, or altogether remove 
The Squire wished as ardently that 
Ins expected child might prove a 
girl, as his wife did that she might 
live, the happy mother of a son, who 
would yut the rems of power into 
her hands for many years to come. 
His remorse, for the mjury he had 
done his daughter, was bitter and 
constant, and it had aged and broken 
him, until he was hardly to be re- 
cognized for the same man 

‘The weariest day must have an 
end at last,’ and time brings in its 
hand the solution of every middle 
which fate gives us to puzzle out. 
In the afternoon of that November 
morning, which we described in 
the commencement of the story, 
Ella, who had been visiting the poor, 
and carrying little dainties to the 
sick and aged, which were all the 
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sweeter as coming from loving and 
beloved hands, met a groom riding 
fanonusly in the direction of the 
county town. 

She knew, instinctively, what his 
errand must be, and she turned pale 
and fait a few hours more, and 
her fate will be decided. 

‘ Oh, miss,’ said a woman to whom 
she had been talking about an ailng 
child—‘ oh, miss, we do all pray, to 
po 2Ore; that 1t may not be a son and 
ar Y? 

‘ A son and heir !—a son and heir!’ 
said the young lady, musingly, as 
she threw off her hat and shawl; 
and then, flinging herself on her 
knees, with the whole strength of 
her passionate soul, she also prayed 
that 1t might not be a son and herr. 

She dined with her father that 
evening once more alone—the poor, 
bent, saddened old man! She was 
lively, even gay, to cheer him, she 
said to herself—to console him, who, 
if he had injured her, had also lost 
his own happiness in the venture, 
and who was still her dear father, 
whom she would have once more for 
a little tame to herself 

They both sat up till late, the ac- 
counts of the invahd bemg duly ren- 
dered from time to time by Mrs. 
Elknington’s maid ‘The last report, 
before they retired for the might, 
was, that her lady was comfortable, 
and hoped they would all go to bed 
The old man’s hand shook, and his 
voice faltered, as he bade his daughter 
‘ good might,’ but she was calm and 
unmoved She went to bed and to 
sleep, while her fate trembled mm the 
balance A white face met her gaze 
as she opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing light, and white Lps murmured 
the words— 

‘Mrs Elkington 1s dead, ma’am.’ 

‘And the child!’ said a hollow 
voice, sick with apprehension, in 
reply —‘ And the child !’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A COURT LYRIC. 
Bp a Cauntry Squire. 


A KEEN east wind is blowing,—TI can feel the mpping air 

Though I’m safe within my sanctum, deep ensconced within my chair; 

So Jones bring 1n no callers, for I will not be at home 

Not even to an emperor or his Holiness of Rome 

Heap coals in plenty on the fire, and wheel the table round, 

The only place in all the house where peace 1s to be found 

You hear, I’m not to be disturbed by either kith or kin, 

Be sure I have the letter-bag the moment it comes in 

There’s Hector seratchmg at the door—quick, drive the brute away , 

Why, what a wound! you poor blind hound,—No, Jones, we'll Ict him 
stay 

There, stretch yourself at ease, old fmnend! Down, down, sir, make no not! 

Jones, mind and shut the double doors—I will have peace and quiet. 


I cannot understand it, but I feel a cup too low, 

As 1f some horrid nuisance I should have to undergo; 

A sort of brooding silence, as when Nature’s self 1s dumh, 

A hush before the tempest as 1t gathers strength to come. 

It may be but a whisper—the omens are but small , 

I can feel, before I see it, the handwriting on the wall; 

My wife 1s bland as summer-air, without a fume or fret, 

My daughters all are duteous—my sons are not 1n debt, 

Still I own a grave suspicion, though I hate to note 1t down, 

Of a something like conspiracy to drag me up to town; 

To join the hurly-burly they’ve assurance to call ‘ sport,’ 

And that ’m to grace the levee, and mamma’s to go to court?t 
And the girls to be presented with their furbelows and lace, 

Just to stare a modest woman for an instant im the face , 

And I’m to pay the piper, and look as calm and cool 

As if I had not gone express—express to play the tool ! 

From my own estate ejected, to be hustled and be hurried, 
Because a Prince and Princess have resolved on being married , 
I’m sure I wish them every good, I’m certain none would doubt it, 
When they’ve been married twenty years they'll know much more about 1. 


Oh! for the times! the good old tmes—the days when I was young; 

When good blood spoke good English, nor debased the mother tongue, 

We'd peasants, yeomen, gentlemen, but neither ‘ muffs’ nor ‘ swells,’ 

But honest frieze, and sound broad cloth, not Folly’s cap and bells 

The times aie clearly out of jomt, I see no signs of grace , 

Why, sons will smoke their ‘ mid cigars’ mght in their mother’s face , 

And daughters must go here and there, and must do this and that, 

Plaim men hke me can never see the folly they’d be at. 

Boys dare to boast of loyalty without a grain within: 

Can they be loyal to the Crown who call the comage ‘ tin ?’ 

Whene’er 7 named my father I used to call him so, 

But now the word’s the ‘ Governor’ or anything that’s low; 

And when they want to cozen us, they boldly call us ‘ Bncks,’ 

As though our hearts had been baptized, hke Thetis’ son, in Styx; 

That woman did her work by halves, so still the urchin feels, 

She dipp’d his head, perhaps his heart, but thought not of his heels. 
VOL. I1.— NO. IV. 2A 
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The wind, I’m sure, is chopping round, I certainly feel better. 

T’ll give the fire a rousing poke, and then complete my letter 
That surely’s not the luncheon bell, and yet the clock’s at two’ 
Well, Time’s quite right to run away, ’tis all he has to do 

I’ve got my three good hours of grace—I’ll stretch them out to four. 
Now what’s the hurry-scurry there, along that corridor ? 

That rustle and that tatter, that sound of smothered laughter, 

A man can’t even turn his head but all the troop flock after 

Now all the crew are whispermg Here comes a knock quite low. 
‘ Papa, my dear, may we come in?’ [I long to thunder, ‘ No" 
But I think I'll circumvent them yet—so 1n the blandest tone, 

*‘ Why not just now I think, my loves, I wish to be alone ’ 

I’m sure I thought I’d laid the ghost, but now ’tis very plam 
They’ve but to speak and there it 1s as large as life again! 


Men may question of clairvoyance, alack and well-a-day! 

Too well I know what women think—the very words they’ll say ; 
The castles they’ve been building—the harping on one string 

About a doleful winter and a very cheerful spring , 

And of all the foohsh people who have just run up to town, 

And of all the idle gossip they’ve contrived to smuggle down ; 

All their stuff about ‘ Position,’ and ‘ Society’s great claims’ 

To me who am a country squire, and not a Squire of Dames! 

The boys too will thrust in their oars, speak out, and there’s the rub, 
‘ They know the snuggest Pted-d-terre and close beside the Club’ 
Then comes a touch of sentument It chances you must know, sir, 
My first-born 1s Allegra, my youngest Penserosa 

They never yet belied their names, fnends style them Muse and Grace, 
“One only gently strokes my hand, one flouts me m the face ; 

And instead of standmg by me, as a good wife ought to do, 

*Tis—‘ I think we all should hke to go, but leave it all to you” 
Well, 1t’s not much use my mopmg here—I feel 1t to my sorrow, 

If I don’t meet the thing to-day I must do so to-morrow. 


‘Time would fail me here to chronicle how long I stood at bay, 

But where there's no resistance, why a man can't have his way. 

*Twas the sapping and the miming that I had to undergo, 

And the plotting and the prating when I ventured to say, No. 

Still hike an ancient Bnton I bravely stood my ground, 

But cities oft must capitulate when close beleaguered round 

Fnends may well enough despise me, all consistency disparage, 

When it’s known we’ve all come up to town to celebrate this marriage. 
And when as loyal subjects we shall rally round the throne, 

I should lke to see the girls and boys that fairly match my own. 
There’s one thing more [ will maintam, with heart, and soul, and hand 
*‘ The wisest man that world e’er saw’ was born to be trepanned! 
When we meet in the Metropolis, pray don’t affect surprise, 

We can make (how many) happy, but how few can we make wise! 
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BALLAD HISTORY: 
Che First Prince of Sales. 


(With an Wustratvon.) 


Cc. proud castle that crowns a wild steep, 
Twice proud and twice royal, see, glassed in the deep: 


Whulst the king on the battlements musing alone, 
Thought makes twice a victor of foes overthrown. 


As the marches the battles that Cambna gave, 
The fancy of Edward sees glassed in the wave. 


“He mocked me from Snowdon, his monntam and tower: 
My vassal, Llewellyn, he mocked England’s power. 


“Then forward a thousand bold axe-men I sent, 
And o'er rocks, thorough woods, a wild roadway they rent. 


“My army marched freely o’er mountains, through valea, 
Till my sword reached the heart of the people of Wales. 


«A brave foe, Llewellyn! he fell on the field, 
On the so1l loved so well that he never could yield. 


‘ And the towers of Carnarvon I’ve built since that day, 
Yet the people frown on ine—they are traitors at bay.” 


‘Then the lang called a page ‘ Now tell me, my boy, 
How the people of Cambria manifest joy ?’ 


“In each house 1s a harp, the Welsh page quickly sad, 
* And with joy m the house, sre, the harp-strings are played.’ 


“’Tis well!’ said the king ‘they have peace, they havo joy. 
Sing they now?’ ‘All are mute,’ crics the Cambrian boy. 


‘ By the rood,’ swore the king, ‘ but their songs I 2/7 hear : 
Let Hoel the Harper before me appear. 


‘Ho! munstrel, sing now what you hst, so your song, 
Like the air of your mountains, be healthful and strong. 


“ If legends hold truth, for the sake of truth sing 
The future before me, in numbers, to bnng.’ 


To the crowned King of England then, loudly and clear, 
Brave man, honest harper! sang Hoel the Seer. 
2A2 
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In the night of the future, O king! would you pry, 
And know what is known to the bard’s second sight, 
Down the vistas of time you shall follow mune eye, 
And see the shapes forming where all seemeth night; 
For Merlin, the sayer of sooth and of doom, 
Has shown us the oncoming days ere they come. 


‘ 


And I, through the night, when the morrow’s wild morn 
Was the last our Llewellyn m Cambria lived, 

Sang: ‘As wind-wrested trees from the mountains are torn, 
From the brow of Llewellyn his crown should be mnved.’ 

And this harp still was sounding when Bluit’s last fight 

Died out lke a storm in the darkness of night. 


*‘Wihen the manep of England shall change ant be raunv, 
in Hondvon a Cambrian prince shall be crowned, 
And our mountains the birthplace and cradle must be 
Of the Prince wha shall rule o’er the starmp Rymri.’” 


Cried the king, ‘ May all Welshmen now join 1n your song, 
Royal Harper, as title to you shall belong. 


‘ Born of peace that has followed the turmoil of war, 
The people may have what their prophet foresaw ’ 


Then Edward he summoned the truest of queens 
Through wild winter’s rugged and bitterest scenes. 


She came, Eleanore, at her high lord’s behest, 
Nor paused fill Carnarvon’s proud bower gave her rest. 


And such joy came as ne’er filled that castle before, 
For a new prince 1s born to the Queen Eleanore 


Then the conqueror summoned the marchers of Wales, 
Summoned chiefs from their mountains, the lords from their vales. 


And the people came too, round the castle to see 
The king, and to hear what the king shall decree. 


First came, on a terrace that o’erlooked the throng, 
Alone, the kang’s harper, and rose loudly his song 


His words, as a storm takes the sounds in the ar, 
The people took up as a national prayer. 


*‘ Wben the money of England shall change and be round, 
in London a Cambrian prince shall be crowner, 
Auv vur mountains the birthplace and cradle must be 
Of the Prince wha shall rule o'er the starmy Bymri.’ 
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Advanced then King Edward, his child raising high, 
Whilst the Queen Eleanore in her beauty stood by. 


* Behold,’ cried the king, ‘ how your prophecy runs, 
And crowns Prince of Wales this, the last of your sons. 


“Born on Cambria’s soil, this child I decree 
The first Prince of Wales crowned in London shall be. 


* A Welshman! your mountains his cradle have been 
To Wales the queen gave him. Long hfe to the qucen!’ 


From the men rose a shout, and the women they smiled > 
“ He 18 ours,” cried the marchers—‘ our prince and our child. 


‘ O’er our hearts he shall rule, o’er our hills and our vales: 
Long hfe, joy, and honour to our Epwarp of Wales’ 


H. K. J. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND COURT BALLS ABROAD. 
A Reminiscence. 


E were settled in Munich for 

two years, a large, happy party 
of merry young people. ra 
ment was fresh and pretty; the walls 
and ceilings artistically pamted, its 
situation central; our servants, half 
English, half German, good; our 
time divided between sight-seemg, 
picture-gazing, church-gomg, and 
studying with, or for, the staff of 
masters of music, pamting, German, 
&c , or more learned professors of 
Latin, Greek, and Oriental tongues, 
whose services we had commanded 
for prices that seemed to us Lon- 
doners mdiculous. Thus employed, 
or amused, we hardly needed society. 
Nevertheless, the beautiful, charm- 
ing wife of our minister had intro- 
duced us to some of the leading 
German families, and 1n accordance 
with the Bavarian custom, for the 
Jast comer to call upon the residents, 
‘we had left our cards upon all those 
who constituted what 1s termed ‘ the 
Society’ It was some lLttle time 
before we could bring ourselves, un- 
titled as we were, to make the first 
advances to people of rank, but 
after all we had been long enough in 
Germany to define a German baron’s 
position accurately, and not to over- 
estimate a count, for unless belong- 
ing to some of the t families of 
the empire, or of the old Freiherrs, 
these titles are seldom more than 
equivalent to otrr esquire, and a 
baron or count’s position varies in 
his own country, hke that of the 
commoner here—according to his 
fortune, connections, or fashion 
There was no medium ten years ago 
at Munich between ‘the Society’ 
composed of the court, the duiplo- 
matic bodies, and all these princes, 
counts, and barons —a charmed 
circle, into which no professional 
man, such as lawyers, physicians, 
&c , penetrated—and the professors 
and bourgeoisie Now we had seen 
and known something of professorial 
hfe, and dehghted m the cultivated 
minds, refined taste and feelings of 
many a Herr Professor; but their 
‘wives and daughters, with rare ex- 
ceptions, though good, estimable 


women, had no ideas beyond the 
household cares and work with 
which their hands were hardened and 
their time occupied ; and we could 
not assimilate with them, and did 
not desire to see much more of 
them, so that imto ‘ the Society’ we 
went 

‘You will be presented at court, 
of course,’ said our fmends Alarm- 
ing idea! to a mother with so many 
unmarried daughters, who, with her 
Enghsh ideas of court costume, saw 
visions of dresses from twenty to 
thirty pounds a-piece. The English 
matron, therefore, prudently hesi- 
tated But two or three months’ 
quiet mtercourse with the Bavanan 
world dumng Advent, when one 
house or another was open to us for 
tea and conversation every day in 
the week, soon convinced us that 1f 
we wished to keep the footing we 
had gamed, to be deemed respect- 
able, and thoroughly to enjoy the 
coming gaieties of the carnival, we 
must be presented at court Ac- 
cordingly the necessary preliminaries 
were arranged, and it was very con- 
veniently settled that our presenta- 
tion to King Max and Queen Marie 
should take place at the state ball 
on the 15th of January, for which 
festivity the card of invitation duly 
arrived, including the whole of what 
the French always termed our ‘trés 
nombreuse famulle ’ 

The least vain of women, the 
most indifferent of her sex to admi- 
ration, will confess to some interest 
in a wreath and ball-dress w® 
frankly admitted to each other 1m- 
mense anxiety on the subject. In 
the crowded rooms of St James’s or 
the Twmlenes you may be lost 
amongst numbers, the eye of royalty 
may never chance to rest upon you 
at all, but at a German court, where 
the monarch, to a certain extent, 1s 
acquainted with all his guests, the 
case 1s very different ; and 1t was well 
for us that Bavanan fashion, like the 
French, prescribed the greatest sim- 
pheity for the ‘ young lady,’ and 
discountenanced any attempt on her 
part to emulate the costliness and 
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magnificence in dress of the marned 
woman, else, in our desire to look 
well, and do bonour to the occasion, 
we might have been led to 

trate some folly But no! bea 
of the finest, freshest tarlatan mus- 
bn, with Pans wreaths of white 
roses mixed with a few green leaves, 
were deemed all that was desirable, 
whilst the mch white silk and head- 
dress of Honiton point and white 
feathers well became the still-hand- 
some matron of the party 

We were dressed, and had entered 
that unrivalled ball-room in the new 
part of the palace by half-past seven 
o’clock Although it 1s more than 
ten years ago, the gay and brilliant 
scene 1s fresh as ever before me 
The proportions of that fine room, 
its exquisite painting and dccora- 
tions, and the beauty of its mlaid 
fioor, would at any other time have 
engaged our attention, but now the 
groups of beautifully-di essed women, 
the gay uniforms of the officers, and 
the vanety of diplomatic costuines, 
gave hfe and animation to the scene 
which ordinary balls can never 
afford 

The two galleries at either end ot 
the room were crowded with spec- 
tators. At the rght-hand side of 
the upper part of the room we 
descried Madame de S******e, the 
Russian ambassadress, who, in the 
absence of our munistei and his wife 
from Munich, was to present us 
She was a kind little woman, no 
longer young, but with remams of 
very good looks, and 1t was said, 
that when she was first presented to 
old King Ludwig, he was struck 
with her appearance, and paid her 
the doubtful compliment of saying— 

‘If I had seen you ten years ago, 
I’d have had you painted ” 

King Ludwig’s room of beauties 
is well known to the British traveller, 
who in his highly-moral character 
is scandalized at beang shown what 
he 1magines to be portraits of ladies 
of doubtful character, whilst the real 
fact is, that, with the exception of 
the far-famed Lola, whose picture 
has long since been removed, they 
were most of them of ladies of con- 
dition, Ludwig’s own daughters-in- 
law, the wives of two of our muinis- 
ters, &c., amongst them. The far, 
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innocent-looking face of a certain 
English countess, it 18 true, was there, 
but she had been living quietly as 
the wife of a German baron when 
that picture was taken. We paid 
these roums, which opened into the 
ball-room, a vist in the course of 
the evemmy Lola’s portrait was 
still there then, but velled by a 
green silk curtam Her sayings and 
domgs were yct fresh 1n people’s 
memories, and one could not help 
being amused, and even sometimes 
sympathizing with her saucy ways. 
She waged war against the Jesuits, 
and set at nought the pnde and 
etiquette of the grandees of Munich, 
who in return hated her most cor- 
dially, and uever forgave her for 
having made ther king and thar 
countiy mdiculous at a time when 
all Isurope was so seriously occupied 
1.1848 They even attnbuted the 
revolution, to which they were no 
friends, to her, and many a story 1s 
told of the effects produced by her 
fatal influence. 

A certam upholsterer, named 
Krebs (Anglice, Crab), whose ways, 
like the crab m the fable, were per- 
haps open to remark, had been com- 
miussioned by King Ludwig to furmish 
three 100ms 1n her villain the Barrer 
Strasse — two sitting-rooms and a 
boudoir. They were exquisitely 
fitted up with blue satin, gilding, 
murrors, &c., but when the bill was 
presented, 12,000 florins (1000 ), the 
king refused to pay a charge that 
seemed to him monstrous, and Lola, 
with the energy that characterized 
her, expressed her opmmon by throw- 
ing something very considerable at 
Kreb’s head. 

‘Madam,’ said the offended up- 
holsterer, ‘ that will cost you more 
than uf you had paid the 12,000 
florins ” 

He immediately began circulating 
stories against her, and said that the 
king was spending large sums of 
pepe money upon a foreigner. The 

ull was paid, in the hopes of i 
him, but not before the seed was 
sown which produced so plentiful a 
crop of unpleasant results. 

To return, however, to the ball- 
room It was filling fast, and the 
officers of two regiments in the blue: 
and white uniform of Bayanaz had 
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already ranged themselves behind 
the handsome crimson satin and gilt 
fauteuils, which are placed round the 
room about two or three yards’ dis- 
tance from the wall. The Bavarian 
ladies had stationed themselves ac- 
cording to their rank on one side of 
the room, whilst the diplomatic 
bodies, and strangers and foreigners, 
were in order upon the 
other. e had not long to wait, 
for royalty 18 ever punctual; but if 
we had , ample amusement was 
afforded by merely looking around 
us. Here was the pope’s nuncio, 
with purple mlk stockings and close- 
fitting dress; his clear, pale face and 
gentlemanhke bearing strongly con- 
trasted with the dark, swarthy 
visages of his two secretaries, who, 
clad m complete black, looked quite 
out of place in that gay scene, and 
inspired one with a feeling of repul- 
sion, there, the Austrian minister, 
an Esterhazy, » the mmple mag- 
nificence of an Hungarian magnate, 
his dark dress, relieved by jewels, 
looking distmguished amongst the 
reds and blues and gold-broidered 
coats of his naghbours, and im equal 
simplicity, his first attaché, m the 
well-known white umform of Aus- 
tna, to our righta group of hgh- 
born officers, the hght grey and 
green of the Jmperial nfies of 
Austnia, the dark blue and red of 
Prussia minghng with the Hano- 
verian and Baden colours, and not 
far from them the tall figure of 
Count B » ® Mediatized prince, 
with a diamond star and orders of 
the grand mastership of the Knights 
of Malta. 

But soon the doors at the upper 
end of the room were thrown open, 
and, preceded by their chamber- 
lains, and followed by their pages, 
the knng and queen entered, accom- 

ed by the Prince and Princess 
Fustpold, and Prince Adalbert, then 
unmarried, the youngest of King 
Ludwig’s sons. King Max wore 
the uniform of the Chevaux Legers, 
dark green turned up with red, 
which suited his shght but some- 
what stiff figure Luwitpold, short, 
plain, but with the most charming 
expression in the world, was in the 
dark blue of the artillery, <Adal- 
bert, tall, fair, and fat, 1m the hbght 
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blue of the royal guard. The royal 
made the tour of the rooma. 
he peers and resses of tho 
realm first claamed their attention, a 
few gracious words being spoken to 
each They then turned to the 
ambassadors and their wives, and 
when his Majesty reached us we 
were presented by Mde. de S******e 
in this order: ‘Madame A '; 
Mesdemoiselles ses filles,’ and we 
curteied as low as we could. He 
first addressed the marned lady m 
perfectly good Enghsh, askmg how 
she hked Munich, and various other 
questions, then turning to us, saad, 
‘Are you fond of dancing?’ and on 
our responding, added, ‘I hope you 
will have plenty this evening.’ 
This little ceremony was scarcely 
concluded when, by the same door 
through which we had entered, 
came the ‘Old Court,’ as it was 
called, the Dowager Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg, the widow of Eugéne 
Beauharnais, the Princess Edward 
of Saxe-Altenberg, and the King of 
Greece and his suite, then spending 
the winter in Munich. King Max 
Immediately went forward and re- 
ceived his guests, and as he shook 
hands with his royal brother in the 
middle of that large room, the effect 
was really very stnkmg Otho 
wore the picturesque Albaman 
dress, a8 did several of his suite. 
Mis jacket was of hght blue, mchiy 
embroidered in silver, the skirt of 
the finest, whitest cambnc, his 
dagger and sword hilt studded with 
jewels Plain in face, with a some- 
what sad expression, which 
away when he spoke; shbghtly 
made, rather above the muddle 
height, in that dress, at least, he 
was far from being the msignificant- 
looking personage so many travel- 
lers are pleased to represent him. 
One of his suite, scarcely less mag- 
nificent than the king, in crimson 
and gold, a fine, handsome-looking 
man, attracted attention. He dis- 
appeared before many weeks 
elapsed, 1t having been found that, 
though about the person of his 
sovereign, he was implicated in one 
of those panenetaen riers apg or 
intrigues perpe y g woven 
about the unfortunate Otho. 
King resumed his walk 
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round the room, and we were pre- 
sented to the queen, who was too 
shy to address us in English. She 
was a most attractive-looking httle 
person, and there was a charm in 
the expression of her deep-blue eye 
which made every one pronounce 
her handsome, although she was 
far from bemg regularly beautiful 
Her sister-in-law, the Princess Luit- 
pete greater pretensions to 

uty, but the Austnan mouth 
marred her charms’ She 18 a prin- 
cess of the Grand Ducal House of 
Tuscany, and on this evening was 
dressed exactly hke the queen, in 
white- watered silver mik, with 
wreaths of roses and tnmmuing of 
the same intermixed with diamonds, 
which ghttered among the flowers 
hike dewdrops, a toilette at once 
simple and mch The Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg followed them, blaz- 
ing in diamonds and emeralds, with 
the remains of great personal 
beauty, and, although upwards of 
seventy, with a fi 80 young, & 
neck and shoulders still so fair and 
rounded, that, 1f you stood behind 
her, you expected to see a young 
and lovely face Nothimg could be 
more gracious than her reception of 
us. She conversed with us some 
time, and linked to the past, as she 
was, by all the associations her hus- 
band’s name inspired, she had for 
us an Instone interest far beyond 
that which mere royalty could in- 
spire Even the jewels she wore 
belonged to Josephine, and we after- 
wards saw and admired on her the 
celebrated and matchless parure of 
pearls which she mhenited from her 
mother-in-law, now passed into the 
imperial family of Russia, her son 
having married and become natu- 
rahzed there 

It was said that King Otho’s visit 
to Munich that year had reference 
to the question of the Greek succes- 
sion. He as hittle thought, when 
standing near his aunt, that her 
descendant would be proposed to 
fill his place during his hfetame as 
we that the mfant Prnce Alfred of 
England would be Greece’s favoured 
choice. Eugéne Beauharnais, brave, 
handsome, honourable, was deeply 
mourned by his wife, and his pre- 
mature death (for he was hittle 
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more than forty) caused the same 
gnef among the ple of his 
adopted country as that of the late 
Pnnce Consort here, between whom 
and the statue of the prince, by 
Thorwaldsen, travellers trace a 
strange resembiance. In  hittle 
more than a year from this evemng 
the duchess was no more. er 
illness was very short. Some said 
it was inflammation of the lungs; 
others that an abscess that had 
formed m the head after her hus- 
band’s death, from suppressed tears 
when she was unable weep, had 
suddenly ceased to discharge, and 
had thus caused her death What- 
ever 1f was, she was much lamented 
by her family and by the poor, to 
whom she was very chantable. 
Her body was laid in state, and was 
a ghastly mght, for the habitual use 
of rouge had seamed and scarred 
the once fair cheek. Her obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp, 
and she was laid beside her hus- 
band in a vault m St Mhichael’s 
Church, and masses were said there 
for the repose of her soul, the court 
and diplomatic bodies attending in 
uniform, the ladies invited to be 
present covered with long mourn- 
ing veils An altar raised upon 
eight or nine steps, and hung with 
black velvet, was placed in the 
middle of the choir, her coronet 
upon it, and her scutcheons, styles, 
and titles displayed around it. The’ 
gay uniforms of the court, the 
glitter of the arms and helmets of 
the mulitary contrasted strangely 
with the black hangings of the 
church Yet the coup d@’aitl was 
imposing: the reflections it sug- 
gested no less so. And as the 
strains of solemn music rose and 
swelled through the sacred edifice, 
the marble figure of the deceased 
duke seemed to look down with a 
grave indifference upon the scene, 
whilst the beautiful figure of History 
beside it still looked up from her 
pen as if there was nothing new to 
record. 

The presentations over, Mde. de 
S————e expressed herself much 
pleased that all had gone off so 
well. The ball opened with a polo- 
naise of the sp personages and 
one or two of the mimsters’ wives. 
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The king danced the first quadrille 
with the Prussian munister’s wile, 
the queen with the Austrian minis- 
ter opposite to him, but all these 
pomts of etiquette once observed, 
these royal personages went about, 
tallang to such of their guests as 
they chose to honour with as much 
rivate individual might 
glish party received 
much of the royal attention, the 
king conversing with the elder lady 
for some time, speaking of his visit 
to England, at the time of the 
queen’s coronation, incognito. He 
was greatly struck with Warwick 
Castle, and the ap e of the 
Thames, by which they arnved in 
the metropolis. His English was 
excellent, his phrases well con- 
structed, his comprehension equally 
quick. The facility of the whole 
family for languages is something 
remarkable. On a subsequent occa- 
sion we heard the king converse 
with equal readiness 1n five different 
tongues—Enghsh, French, German, 
Itahan, and Modern Greek—chang- 
ing from one to the other without the 
least hesitation or corrmfusion. The 
expression of his face was clever, 
but anxious, and he had a habit of 
knitting his brows from time to 
time, rather awful when one re- 
membered he was a king 
Two things struck us at this ball 
—the paucity of beauty and tho 
number and value of the jewels 
worn. The Prussian saying of 
‘Titel ohne Mittel’ (title without 
means) 18 not applicable to the 
Bavarian and Bohemian nobility, 
who are, many of them, very 
wealthy. But even those who are 
not possess fine jewels, heirlooms 
handed down with jealous care. 
Four or five rows of costly pearls, 
with a clasp of bnillants, might be 
seen round the fair throat of many 
& young girl otherwise most simply 
dressed. 


At eleven o’clock the supper was 
served in three rooms, the walls of 
which were painted in fresco. The 
mnermost was laid for the royal 
personages, ambassadors and their 
wives, and the highest grandees, 
the second, contamimng mnumerable 
round tables, was appropriated to 
the general company , and the third 
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to the officers, who supped stand- 


ing. 

In England the queen’s commis- 
sion gives a man at once a place in 
society. m Bavaria comparatively 
few of the officers belonged to ‘the 
society.” It was easy to know those 
who did from their conversing m 
French, the language of the court. 
We had been much amused in the 
course of the evening watching a 
quadrille which was composed al- 
most entirely of officers. In the 
figure of L’Eté they advanced and 
retired with such mulitary precision, 
that they formed a strong blue lne, 
which it seemed as if the ladies 
dancing opposite to them would be 
unable to break, and as they were 
all dressed exactly alike, in lght- 
blue tunics, white trousers, and 
shoes, one might have taken them 
for part of a ballet 

The supper began with fish and 
soup, then cutlets and roasts, &c, 
and was served on plate and china 
alternately, and admurably waited 
upon Between twelve and onc 
everybody was gone. 

About three weeks later we were 
presented to the ex-king, Ludwig, 
and Queen Theresa, bemg received 
by them in the evening, in a small 
drawing-room, as they passed out 
from their dinner. 

We had looked forward to this 
interview with much interest, cu- 
rious to see, face to face, a monarch 
who had done so much for his 
country—had raised art in Bavaria 
to a standard far beyond that of 
most other lands—and whose cha- 
racter we had imperfectly known, 
and, like our countrymen, entirely 
misunderstood until many months’ 
residence amongst a people with 
whom he 1s justly popular had 
shown us how much cause they had 
for gratitude to a sovereign who, 
but perhaps for a short-lived folly, 

ht have been reigning over them 
still. He might, 1t 1s true, have 
found it hard to make the conces- 
sions that 1848 demanded from all 
ralers; but then, but for the un- 
fortunate circumstances of the mo- 
ment, these concessions might have 
been asked im a different spirit, and 
yielded with that which can- 
not accompany compulsion. Lud- 
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wig’s follies, however, are now for- 
gotten. The Bavanans retain a 
grateful sense of improvements m 

condition, as lasting and great 
as the monuments he will leave 
behind to all the world of his taste 
for art, and lus munificence as a 
patron. 

We were, however, disappomted 
in our reception. We had expected 
the king to be, as he usually was, 
we were told, jocose and hvely, and 
found him only odd and fidgety, 
in person ‘a lean and shlppered 
pantaloon, save that he was in 
unrform and _ stars He spoke 
Enghlsh, but with difficulty The 
5 bana dignified and polite, ad- 

us in French We were 

2 eee when it was over But a few 

ys later we received an invitation 

to repair to the Wittelsbacher Pa- 

lace and inspect an album presented 
to him by the artists of Germany 

One of the chiet advantages of 
gong to court in Germany we 
found to be the admission it pave 
us to all that was to be scen, and to 
the religious and court ceremonics 
to which the casual traveller can 
seldom, if ever, have access 

The state ball just described was, 
of course, upon a large scale, and 
included everybody who had any 
sort of claim to go to court, but tho 
Kammer, or queen’s private balls, 
given every other Wednesday whilst 
the carnival lasted, were limited in 
number. They were composed of 
the élite of the nobilhty and such 
strangers as their Majesties chose 
to imvite. It bemg contrary to 
etiquette for the monarch to appear 
before the representatives of other 
sovereigns en bourgeor, the diplo- 
matic body are excluded from these 
entertaimments, except at the last 
ball of the season, when the difficulty 
is overcome by every one wearing a 
domino. 

A variety of circumstances, which 
it 1s needless to enter upon, com- 
bined to procure for us an unusual 
share of attention from the court, 
and we received invitations for all 
these pleasant balls whilst we re- 
mained a Munich. They Ritea 

iven in the queen’s apartment a 
the very top of the palace, as it 
seemed to us, for we kept mounting 
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and mounting until we reached the 
first of the suite of five rooms thrown 
open for the evening. Here we 
hngered a little. every dancmg gen- 
tleman and lady receivmg a card 
with the programme of dances upon 
it, and here the engagements for 
the evening are formed. The popu- 
lar young ladies are y beset 
with, ‘May I have the honour of 
the second waltz,’ or the ‘ sxth 
polka?’ &c , and rapidly the card is 
filed up by thore who are at- 
tractive or well dressed! or desirable 
matches! but many a girl may sit 
down all ight at a Bavanan ball, 
whilst the married ladies are danc- 
ing, and often do when the danang 
men are in the munority. At the 
Kammer balls care was taken to 
equalize the sexes, and they were 
therefore always cnjoyed by the 
Munich débutantes Unhke the 
French and Austrians, the Bavaran 
asks no one to dance to whom he 
has not been previously mtroduced, 
and 1s as punctilious on ths point 
as the stiffest Enghshman could 
desire 

Passing into the second room, we 
awaited the royal party, the ladies 
on one side of the room, the gentle- 
men on the other, and at seven o’clock 
the king and queen entered, tho 
former speaking to the gentlemen, 
the latter to some few of the ladies, 
who acknowledge the honour by a 
very deep curtsy. We could not 
help being surprised at hearing some 
of the ladies’ remarks upon her Ma- 
jesty’s dress She seemed gratified, 
however, by the admuration of it, 
and on several subsequent occasions 
we heard her notice that of others, 
indeed, after a time, we discovered 
that 16 was almost as essential to 
say, ‘ What a charming toilette you 
have ths evening!’ to the great 
ladies, as, ‘I hope you are quite 
well’ Our ideas of politeness were 
certainly very much upset. To goup 
and talk to a person of very superior 
rank 1s deemed a hberty m England 
if not justified by intimate acquarnt- 
ance, but was there. Fora 
young girl to observations upon 
a married lady’s dress can scarcely be 
done here, but there was considered. 
polite. The ball opened, as usual, 
with a polonaise in the beautiful 
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oval room built by Ludwig: the 
walls are exquisitely painted, but 
present, perhaps, a flat and bare ap~ 
pearance. At either end were two 
senucircular raised seats, one set re- 
served for the Queen and Duchesses 
of Tuscany and Leuchtenberg, then 
resent, the latter resplendent with 
jewels as usual. At ten o’clock 
supper was served in the adjommg 
room, and no supper-room ever 
presented so fairy-like an aspect as 
that to which we were then intro- 
duced. It was a lofty and spacious 
apartment, painted mm white and a 
dehcate blue, which candlehght 
turned toa soft green, a tint pecu- 
harly refreshing to the eyes after 
the glare and bnilliancy of the ball- 
room, but its chef attraction con- 
sisted in the twelve magnificent 
orange trees which 1t contained, and 
round each of which a table was 
arranged bearing the supper, and 
capable of accommodating ten or 
twelve guests Here, whilst the 
weary dancers rested their feet and 
refreshed themselves in other ways, 
the dark-green fohage threw a 
grateful shade upon the table, and 
the scent of the orange blossoms,— 
the bowery effect of the whole room, 
invested the usually matter-of-fact 
business of supping with an arr of 
poetry and refinement 
Previous to this, ices in the form 
of fruits, and sweetmeats, such as 
‘ oranges and marrons gilacés,’ had 
been ded round, and between 
the dancing, which was resumed 
with more spint than ever after 
supper, hot negus and cool drinks 
were followed at the last by little 
ae of bou2llon. 
ne of these entertainments of 
course resembled another, and the 
déjeuner dansant was but a ball 
given in the day-time; although 1t 
was certainly a novelty to us to have 
to put on ball dresses before noon, 
for the hour of invitation was a 
quarter before eleven, but we were 
respited, happily, untl twelve. 
Snow fell as we drove to the palace, 
only two of our party ventured to 
brave dayhght in evening costume, 
but we found the rooms as well 
filled as usual, the toilettes being 
precisely the same as for a ball, 
bnght colours perhaps predominat- 
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ing over white, and wreaths of fresh 
flowers or ivy bemg worn i 

of artificial by those who had no 
jewels. 

Chocolate was handed round al- 
most ummediately after our arnval, 
and at three o’clock the déyeuner was 
served under the orange trees, be- 
ginning with" English oysters—an 
expensive rarity m Munich, which 
many of the Bavarians surveyed 
with disgust—and ending with ice 
and an excellent cup of coffee. 
After this, dancing began again, and 
when evening closed in, the curtains 
were let down and the chandeliers 
lighted, and the room presented 
the appearance of an ordinary ball. 
The queen and some of the great 
ladies then retired to exchange their 
faded wreaths for artificial ones, as 
one or two had done earher, re- 
placing the weighty tiaras or circlets 
of diamonds, which they could not 
dance in, by flowers 

At nine o’clock the cotillon was 
over, and we went home with a 
feeling of having lived at the palace. 

It pleased the king to think this 
daylight ball was a novelty to his 
Enghsh guests, and he several times 
asked them if they did not ‘ thmk 
it astrange custom,’ and so, mdeed, 
they did, to see serious people danc- 
ing away a whole day There was 
the munister,{ Von der Pfordten, 
short, stout, and ordinary-looking, 
waltzing 1n spectacles, elderly gene- 
rals and portly matrons intent on 
the same business 

Out of doors the ground was co- 
vered with snow, and from the ele- 
vated position of these rooms, above 
even the theatre, which 1s close to 
the palace, we could see over the 
tops of the houses, far beyond the 
town, to where the flat plams of 
Bavaria, with their sombre forests 
of fir, extended, till bounded in the 
far distance by a shadowy range of 
snow-cap mountains. The still 
life beyond, and the animation around, 
were fit themcs for moralizmg for 
those (but they were very few in 
number) who took no part m the 
dance. 

At this tame the royal family of 
Bavaria were young and loved danc- 
ing hke true Germans, they enjoyed 
these balls, for there, untrammelled 
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by etiquette, they could choose their 
own partners, and to their guests 
generally they sank the prince m 
the host, mixing freely, and sitting 
down by any lady with whom they 
wished to converse To foreigners 
they were always attentive, and the 
English sisters had more than once 
a king for Y Sacdeabie On one occa- 
sion King engaged the elder 
and his brother the youngest sister 
‘ Ah,’ said Luitpold, as he took his 
place opposite the king, ‘ two bro- 
thers and two sisters,’ das wird sehr 
nett seyn (that will be very neat) 
‘ You understand German,’ said the 
king, seeing his young partner smile, 
and thus began the conversation 
which she had been sceretly dread- 
ing, and which was carned on about 
the theatres, and othcr topics of the 
day, with so much ease that she 
quite enjoyed the dance, which but 
for the honour she would have fain 
declined 

Otho also, mm spite of Lord Pal- 
merston’s little affair of Don Pacifico 
which made his subjects so angry, 
paid the English attention, but he 
was then out of health and spirits, 
and gave them the impression of 
being an unhappy’ man. 

To the last Kammer ball of the 
season the diplomatic bodies were 
invited, the gentlemen being or- 
dered to wear dominos, the ladies 
fancy dresses, and officers a short 
Venetian cloak over their uniforms 
We soon found, however, that the 
fancy dress was optional with the 
ladies, although 1t was considered 
a compliment to the queen to wear 
one 1f she did ‘We had imagined 
that the many-coloured dominos 
would give great lveliness to the 
ball, but the general effect was any- 
thing but good, many individuals 
looked either nidiculous, or as if 
they had come im their dressmg- 
gowns. The king wore a dark-blue 
satmn domino, with a blonde cape 
over it. Prince Adalbert looked 
hot m crimson satin. Few of the 
ladies were in complete fancy dress, 
many bemg satisfied with having 
their hair powdered and turned back 
over a cushion, or with looping up 
their dresses over coloured petti- 
coats, to which they *p lied the 
universal term ‘ rococo.’ ere were 
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threo ladies, the Princesses Ettingen 
and Aurers , and another, who 
distinguished themselves by their 
costume, semi-masculine, semi-mili- 
tary, which they designated as that 
of Mousquetaires de la Reine; but 
their coats of n cloth laced with 
gold, cocked hats and stocks, and 
waistcoats, were neither becoming 
nor suttable to a ball-room; and fast 
young ladies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would certamly eschew the 
manly attire at balis at least— 
vivandiéres, and such questonable 
costume—if they had seen how ill 
these three Iadies looked after danc- 
ing in these hot and trying dresses, 

At this last ball some old German 
dances are generally revived, and 
others manufactured aa peole tu of 
the latter kind was the ‘ ies’ 
Chain,’ with a sudden stop in it, 
when every one took a tour de valse 
with the person he found himself 
opposite to, and of the former was 
the ‘ Tempéte,’ as disorderly and 
confused an affair as its name indi- 
cated, which no one scemed to 
know, and which every one seemed 
to enjoy in the same way that we 
occasionally do ‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley ’ in England. 

We took our leave of these rooms, 
the scene of so much hospitahty and 
kindness, with real regret, and felt 
that sadness one always expericnccs 
when pleasant days are past, and 
one knows not whether any more 
will ever be spent in the same place. 

‘Il n’y aque les montagnes qui 
ne se rencontrent pas,’ was the con- 
solatory remark of a friend who 
hke ourselves was leaving Bavaria’s 
gay and interesting capital, perhaps 
forever ‘We may meet again else- 
where’ And we were glad to thnk 
we might, for we meet the fnends 
made in the sunny hours of life with 
greater eagerness again than those 
we have known im sorrow. Our 
faces were set homewards, and after 
hngering amidst the mountains and 
lakes of the Tyrol and Switzerland, we 
reached Paris a few days before the 
emperor marked the anniversary of 
the coup détut by entering Paris in 
triumph at the head of troops 
through the Arc de 1’Etoile. 

Our request to be presented to 
him was answered by tickets for the 
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first ball he had given as emperor. 
It was small, not more than aght 
bundred invitations being issued, 
and, as a French lady whom we 
stood near told us, very select (bien 
compose), very different from those 
of his presidentship. It was with 
mingled feelings we entered for the 
first time the historic walls of the 
Tuileries. At any other moment 
the noble face of Mane Antoinette, 
and the childish graces of the hap- 
less Dauphm would have risen up 
before us; but then, with a Napo- 
Jeon and an emperor again upon the 
scene, with names sounding 1n our 
ears recalhng the Empire and all its 
glories, we could only think of the 
days when Josephme presided over 
her court of newly-made nobles ; 
when Queen Hortense was there with 
her eldest child, whose premature 
death was the cause of such bitter 
sorrow even to Napoleon humeelf, 
and which Josephine looked upon as 
sealing her fate. We looked around 
the Salle des Maréchaux at the busts 
of great men, and the portraics of 
those marshals with every one of 
whom we had some individual 
association Here was Soult, re- 
membered as a child, conspicuous 
in the coronation procession of 
Queen Victoria, and Ney, whose 
tragical fate seemed so unjustly 
deserved, and Lannes, whose title of 
Duc de Montebello recalled to us 
Madame Lannes and Madame Junot 
congratulating themselves, not only 
on ther newly acquired digmnities, 
but upon their titles bemg the 
prettiest. 

‘And what fitle have you got?’ 
asks Madame Junot. 

‘Oh, a charming one!’ replies 
Madame lLannes; ‘ Duchesse de 
Montebello Yours and mme are 
the prettiest on the list ’ 

After all, what's in a name ? 
Who thinks of Soult as Duke of Dal- 
matia, or Ney as Prince of Moskwa? 
The name under which a man’s 
laurels are won 1s that which con- 
fers real rank upon him 

We had been told that the invita- 
tion to the ball was to be con- 
sidered tantamount to 2a presenta- 
tion Findmg the Salle des Maré- 
chaux full, we turned back to the 
long room before it, and took our 
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piace where there was most space 
to awart the emperor's round. As 
the company ranged themselves on 
erther side, a clear passage was left, 
and the progress of the emperor 
with his bnilliant surte had a pretty 
effect as he advanced between the 
bordering of well-dressed women, 
ed by the Duc de Bassano. 

The Duke was a fine-lookhing man, 
but the eyes of all were fixed upon 
the pale, careworn face of him who 
foliowed, and who, as he walked 
slowly forward, with eyes bent 
down, scarce seemed to see or to 
acknowledge the salutations made 
to him ‘Ten years of success and 
prosperity have greatly iumproved 
the emperor m appearance: he 
has gained flesh, the hues of health 
have replaced the sallow tints 
of his complexion; he even leoks 
younger , his expresmon 18 mere 
ammated , his eyes no longer seek 
the ground ‘Those who saw hm 
for the first time im 1852 and 1853, 
and only again after an mterval of 
many years, must be struck with 
this change m him = Then, all he 
had toiled for, all that he unceas- 
ingly desired, and never lost sight ot 
during years of trial and varied for- 
tunes, was at last withm his reach. 
He touched the prize, he held the 
wand of power in his hand, but who 
could tell then whether time would 
be gmven him to wield it untal the 
aim for which he coveted it was 
accomphshed? He has lived to see 
that heart’s desire realized; and 
whilst vindicating the clam of 
France to a first place m the coun- 
cils of the world, he has inseparably 
connected her influence and glory 
for the second time with the great 
name he bears Were his career to 
end tomorrow, nothing could de- 
prive him of this glorious can- 
sciousness It 1s given to few in 
this world to say, ‘1 have done 
what I purposed,’ because of the 
com tive few who form any defi- 
nite plan for fightmg the battle of 
life, more than half turn amde from 
it. Therefore those few that pre- 
vail must stand out m bold relief 
to challenge either the admiration 
or censtrre of the world, and cannot 
be looked upon for the first tzme 
without some such emotion as that 
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with which we now awaited Louis 
Napoleon. ‘ He was a lovely child,’ 
writes Madame Junot, ‘with such a 
profusion of hght har hke his 
mother’s, that he was called at 
court “the Prmcess Lous.”’ The 
promuse of this infantme beauty has 
not been fulfilled; the fine hnes of 
the Napoleon profile are not to be 
found m him, although the empe- 
ror’s face has a character of its own 
But this was no disappomtment to 
us, who had always invested him 
with a separate interest as Jose- 
phine’s grandson, and loved now 
to see Fortune revenging her fate 
by placmg fer descendant m the 
position she once so earnestly plead- 
ed might be that of her loved Eu- 


gene. 

Perhaps no ball that has taken 
place at the Tuilenes since the e1n- 
peror’s accession has had the inte- 
rest attached to it of this first onc, 
although every one that followed 
may have been gayer or more bril- 
hant Most people present that 
night felt as if they were lookmgz 
upon the openmg scene of some 

{drama But was it a tragedy 
or comedy that was about to be 
played out before the world? Oc- 
cupied with such speculations, we 
felt lttle mnchined to accept the unin- 
troduced partners who oftered them- 
selves, and preferred the part of 
spectators, watching the emperor as 
he jomed occasionally im a waltz or 
quadrille m the Salle des Mare- 
chaux 

If there was a Master of the Cere- 
monies, as at Munich, we neither 
saw him, nor did the crowd permit 
him to be of much use, and aiter 
the decorum of the waltz and polka 
m Germany, and the quiet, easy way 
in which place was made for any 
royal personage joinmng, it seemed 
almost tnfra dig for the head of the 
great French nation to take part m 
the confused jumble the dance pre- 
sented that evening, when he was 
as much jostled as 1f m a small, 
crowded ball room m London. 

‘We were much disappomted m 
the display of jewels. Settzmg aside 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg’s, we 
gaw no diamonds equal to those of 
the Prmcess Thurm and Taxis and 
others at Munich. And although 
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at some of the later balls there was 
& greater show, nothing to challenge 
extraordmary attention, such as de- 
scribed under the old Empire, or such 
as could have produced Napolwon’s 
rude speech (he was httle enough to 
be rude to ladies he did not lke) to 
Madame de Chevreuse, who came to 
court one day so blazmg with dia- 
monds and ‘emeralds, that the em- 
peror exclaimed, ‘ What a splendid 
display! Are they all real? ‘ Mon 
Dieu! sire,’ was the reply, ‘I really 
don't know But, at any rate, they 
are good enough to be worn here.’ 
Napoleon tins time deserved the 
impertience , but Madame de Chev- 
reuse carned the distinction of bemg 
banished from Paris not long after ; 
for, although she had surmounted 
her prejudices of the Faubourg St. 
Germam so far as to become Dame 
du Pula to Madame Meére, she 
could not curb her unruly tongue. 
‘J will have no i:mpertinence here,’ 
said the empcror, in answer to any 
petition for her recall 

We had thought that, on tho 
whole, there was very little beauty 
at Bavana’s court, taking into ac- 
count that the élite of the amsto- 
cracy were assembled there; but we 
discovered still less at the French. 
The ladies were an exqusitely- 
dressed, gracious-mannered set of 
very plam people; the dark hair 
md eyes and sallow skm of the 
Parisian predominated so much that 
we were not surprised at the empe- 
10r’s avowed preference for blondes, 
for 1t was quite a relief to look upon 
a fair skin with anythmg of fresh- 
ness about it 

It was, however, at the next ball 
to which we were invited that we 
raw the fairest of blondes—one who 
combines the animation of the bru- 
nette, the courteous manners of 
Spain, and the grace of France, with 
the beauty of England. Those fea- 
tures, so digmified m repose, 60 Vary- 
ing when animated, will retain their 
charm when time has faded the 
colour of the aa © blue eye, and 
paled the once bloommg cheek. 
This evenmg Eugéme was still 
Madile. de Montijo, to un- 
known by name, yet by all the 
acknowledged belle of the room. 
There was, it is true, a young 
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who would have disputed the palm 
of beauty with her, but she wanted 
the animation and the style of her 
rival; and after looking on her 
sweet young face once or twice one 
tired of 1ts repose, and even pre- 
ferred the Jess harmonious features 
of some dark-haired Parisian to this 
‘beauté de Keepsake,’ as the French 
termed it. 

The rooms were thinned by the 
adjournment of half the company 
to supper, which was laid out in 
the theatre, and was a bnilliant 
sight, ighted by mnumerable wax 
lights We had passed through, 
the Salle des Maréchaux, 
were sitting down in the room 
beyond, watching the Princess Ma- 
thilde, who was walking up and 
down, hstening with attention to 
the animated talk of the lovely 
Eugénie, when we heard our names 
pronounced by a familiar voice, and 
turned to greet with pleasure a 
German friend, an attuché, now first 
sent to Paris, to his own delight. 
From him we learnt the rumour 
flymg about, which on the morrow 
was confirmed, that the emperor 
meant to offer his hand where his 
heart had for some time been, to 
the bright, beautiful beimg before 
us. The offer, 1t 1s said, was made 
that mght And when we recalled 
the marked attention of the Princess 
Mathilde, we could not but belheve 
that she knew either of what had 
taken, or was about to take place. 

This ball had been much fuller 
and more animated than the last we 
had been at, but as we stood wait- 
ing for our carriage at the foot of 
the d staircase, 1t was with 
something of regret that we heard 
such names as that of La Roche 
Jacqueline called out. It is true 
that Henri Cing’s party 1s now hke 
that of the Jacobites in George IV.’s 
reign, more of a tradition than a 
reahty; but it seemed to us as if all 
constancy to principles was dying 
out in chivalrous rasiGs when the 
descendants of those whose adversi- 
ties were their glory came to pay 
homage thus early at this embryo 
court But people must have been 
tired with batthmg for constatutaons, 
how else account for the quiet way 
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in which they accepted the 
@état? Whilst ite success was ‘Sti 
doubtful, we inquired of one who 
had a position in the oe per- 
vice what he would do — the last 
descendant of one of the oldest legiti- 
mate families in France, whose 
grandfather had been guillotined, 
and whose aunts had worn mourmng 
from the day of Charles X ’s abdica- 
tion, we had often wondered at his 
taking office under the repubhc, and 
on saying so to him, he had an- 
swe 

‘I can serve a repubhc, buat not 
another sovereign whilst Henry V. 
lives.’ 

‘Now,’ asked we, ‘if the Empire 
is proclaimed—what then ?’ 

‘I shall send in my resignation ” 

An Enghshman having said so, 
would have done it. The French- 
man thought twice about it, wisely, 
perhaps, and remamed What could 
he have done else? gone back to his 
country chateau, of which he had a 
horror, and have been shelved for 
life ‘To do him justice, he had been 
consistent m some things: for m- 
stance, he had throughout the re- 
ee maintained the title which 

ad been centuries in his family; 
his card, therefore, underwent no 
change but 1t was quite amusmg 
to see how fast all one’s fnends, from 
plain Gustave de B—’s, or Edouard 
de C—’s, became M. le Barons or 
Counts. Titles were restored, and 
the emperor, followmg the example 
of his uncle, had already surrounded 
himself with the various members 
of his family, and amongst the num- 
ber had summoned Josephine’s 
family, the Taschers de la Pagene, 
from Munich, where they had been 
so long settled as almost to be con- 
sidered Bavarian. Count Tascher 
was made the empress’s grand 
maitre, his son, Count Charles, one 
of her chamberlams The former 
marred a Pmncess de la Leyen, 
whose mother perished in the fire at 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s ball Like 
the Pmncess Schwartzenberg, she 
went back to the ball-room to seek 
her daughter, and fell a victim to 
her mother’s love. 

This family, always ready when at 
Munich to promote any scheme of 
pleasure — private theatricals, tab- 
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leaux, amateur operas, &c. — and 
familar for years with all the ma- 
chinery of court life, must, at a tame 
when ev had to be formed 
or remodelled, have been useful ad- 
juncts, and so far have recompensed 
apoleon for doing, what so few 
successful people do—remembering 
his relations 1n the hour of success. 
The next ball at the Tuileries 1s well 
marked m our memories also , It 
was 1mmensely crowded: every one 
Was anxious to see the new empress; 
but they were doomed to be disap- 
pointed, for she was too 111 to ap- 
pear, and something mysterious and 
disagreeable was going on, there 
were soldiers everywhere, and people 
came peering into your carriage 
every now and then, the gallery 
running round the Salle des Maré- 
chaux had occupants that we had 
mever seen before It was altogether 
a dull and uncomfortable evening. 
The emperor made his appearance, 
but left the rooms again at ten, 1t 
was said to see the empress, it was 
believed to see the head of the police, 
and to crown the whole affair, most 
of the Enghsh went away supper- 
less, for 1t was Saturday mght, and 
the supper-room could not be opened 
untul after the emperors return, 
which was delayed so long that 
twelve o’clock came and , and 
Sunday morning dawned without 
any signs of his Majesty Our pre- 
sentation to the empress took place 
at the last ball of the season, the 
ceremonial was much the same as 
that described at Munich, save that 
on this occasion there were so many 
Enghsh present that they were pre- 
sented as 1t were en masse, the em- 
press maling a general acknowledg- 
ment to the names given out, and 
only addressing any one whom she 
recognized as an acquaintance. 

In the autumn of that year she 
made her progress through France 
with her ampenal husband, and the 
following winter saw her the grace- 
ful head of a court modelled after 
the fashion of the first mmperial era, 
with 1ts court receptions m court 
dress, and hunting parties in hunt- 
ing dress, and fancy balls, with 
quadrilles, in costume designed by 
the empress herself, as the 
lovely Pauline or the hvely Carohne 
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had designed others the same 
manner, to be danced the same 


lace, 80 years before her. 
Tndeca xt was Caxohne who had in- 
troduced the fancy quadnille, which 
was danced at her own balls at the 
Elysée-Napoleon, as well as at the 
Tuileries, and the preparation for 
which afforded the ladies plenty of 
amusement, and the millhners and 
modistes plenty of occupation: the 
costumes were generally selected by 
one of the imperial sisters, and the 
first that was arranged was on the 
occasion of the marmage of Jose- 
phine’s nmiece, Mdlle. Stephanie 
Beauharnais, to the Grand Duke of 
Baden, then hereditary prince. 

‘The performers in this memo- 
rable quadrille wore distinguished by 
four different colours—white, 9 
red, and blue The“ white ladies 
wore diamonds; the red, rubies; 
the green, emeralds, and the blue, 
sapphires and turquoise The cos- 
tume was Spanish—a robe of white 
crape, slashed with satin of the 
colour of the quadrille, the slashings 
trimmed with silver The head- 
dress was a toque of black velvet, 
with two white feathers ’ 

The gentlemen, m coats of white 
velvet, with scarfs of the colour 
worn by their partners tied in a bow 
at one side, were pronounced by that 
chronicler of court sayings and doings, 
Madame d’Abrantes, to present a 
very absurd appearance, particularly 
as they wore head-dresses simular to 
the ladies. The attempt to produce 
something original and striking often 
resulted, 1t must be confessed, 17f an 
effect that was either ugly or mdicu- 
lous Sixteen couples, for instance, 
on one occasion spent an Immenso 
deal of time, moncy, and trouble, in 
arranging thernselves as the pieces 
of a chess-board. The queens were 
handsome, but the poor pawns, with 
tight-fittmmg dresses of white cache- 
mere, and broad bandeaux placed 
low on the forehead, looked much as 
if they had been swaddled, and the 
kmghts, with horses’ heads and tails 
in wicker-work, must have been 
truly mdiculous. However, the 
spectators were amused, and Na- 
eae dice his court to 
Bay, ple went on dressing, 
and 8 ee and dancing, with 
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hearts often torn with anxieties for 
the lives of* those dear to them, 
absent with the armies, wounded, 
sick, or dying, for aught they knew, 
at the very moment, perhaps, when 
the strams of gay music, and sounds 
of laughing voices, and all the pomp 
and brilhancy of the feast surrounded 


As the empire drew to its close, 
the fétes at court were outwardly 
more cent than ever , but the 
spirit of enjoyment was gone. Hopes 
of glory and advancement were ex-~ 
changed for gloomy forebodings, and 
doubts, and anxieties. 

The ranks of that great band of 
captains were soon to be thinned, 
and widows and orphans to be so 
numerous, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander was startled at the numbers 
he met when he entered Paris. 

It was when on the eve of a new 
war with Russia, when Maria Louisa 
had taken the place of the true wife 
Josephine, that balis, and routs, and 
fétes Were given in rapid succession, 
and a mask of gaiety enforced, that 
the fair Pauline chose to represent 
italy, that country the destimes of 
which have been so closely con- 
nected with the house of Napoleon 
Guided by the classic taste of the 
day, as understood m France, her 
dress must have been perfect 1n 1ts 
way. We do not give it here as 
ee worthy of imitation, even the 

costume of a lady of that 
day would be madmussible now. 
We should be shocked at seemg 
conspicuous the outlines of that 
form which fashion now aims at 
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concealing. The Princess Bor- 
ghese as Italy, was, however, then 

considered the most perfect idea 
of beauty. 


‘She wore on her head a light 
casque of burnished gold, sur- 
mounted by small ostrich feathers 
of spotless whito. Her bosom was 
covered with an wgis of den 
scales, to which was a ed @& 
tunic of Indian muslin, embroidered 
in gold. The most exquaite part 
of her ap were her arms 
and feet. the former were encircled 
with gold bracelets, nm which were 
encased the most beautiful cameos 
of the house of Borghese; her httle 
feet were shod with slender sandals 
of purple milk, the bands of which 
were gold, and at each pomt where 
the latter crossed the leg, a mag- 
nificent camaieu was affixed. The 
sash which held the sgide on her 
bosom was of sold gold, and the 
centre was ornamented with that 
most precious of the Borghese col- 
lection—the dying Medusa. To all 
this splendour and magnificence 
was added a short pike, mghly 
embossed with gold and precious 
stones, which she carried in her 
hand ’” 

She alone of all that band of 
brothers and sisters retamed till her 
death the position to which her 
brother’s greatness raised her. The 
type of beauty in her family, as he 
was that of valour, it has been left 
to the sculptor’s and painter’s art 
alone to perpetuate features once so 

werful in their separate ways to 
influence or delight. 


TO ALEXANDRA. 


A-y, give the trumpets tongue! 


Let cannon sound! 


L-et welcomes thunder forth from shore to sea, 
EX-ulting m the destiny that crowned. 

A royal union with a pearl hke Thee! 

N-o empty homage are the vows we pay— 
D-eep-seated utterance of a people’s voice— 
R-ecording solemnly we set to-day 

A nation’s seal upon our Prince’s choice. 


7th March, 1863. 





THE DAGMAR CROSS AND NECKLACE, 


PRESENTED BY THE KING OF DENMARK, ON FEBRUARY 24, 1863, TO H.R H. THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


{Kor this Drawmg, we are mdebted to the courtesy of the Maker of the Necklace, Mr. Juhus Didnchsen, Court 
Jeweller, Copenhagen For a lustory of the relic (of winch the obverse and reverse are here shown), see the article, 
“Our Relations in Denmark °} 
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ENGLAND 8S WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA 


A WELCOME 


Sea xtnos’ daughter from over the se 
Alexandra’ 

faxon and Norm1n and Dane are we 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee 
Alexandia! 

Welcome her thunders of fort and of ficet ! 

Welcome her thundering cheer of the street! 

Welcome her all things youthfal and swect, 

Scatter the blossom under her fect! 

Break, happy land into earher flowers! 

Make music O bird in the new budded bowers! 

Welcome her welcome her, all that 1s ours 

W arble O bugle and trumpet bl ire 

flags, flutter out upon turrets and tow ero! 

¥tames on the windy headland flare! 

Utter your jubilee steeple and spire! 

(lash, ye bells in the merry March air! 

Flash ve cities in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land s demre 

Alexandra! 

Sea kings daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bridc of a bhssful her 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

Q joy to the peor and joy to the throne 

Come to us Jove us and make us your own 

For Saxon or or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt or whatever we be 

We are cach all Dane m our welcome of thee, 


The Poet Laureate 


A WELCOME 


Gram thou Ring on her slender finger— 
I we eternal thy circle shows 

All her hfe let the emblem hnger 
Guiding her safe as she onward goes 


Sm le cll Oks of the Forest Royal— 
Lovirs have often sought your shade, 
Murmur breezes with voices loyal 
None so fair 18 this Danish maid ’ 


karly months of the dawnmg Summer 
Whose wooing wild birds finttering sing 

Borat your cli n to this young new comer — 
Nicr bewuty bel nz to the budding Spring 


And oh! ve Years that Imk dancing hours, 
Grant thit through many a future dav 

ller tears may be only hhe April showers 
Aud her rosy lips keep the sanle of May! 


Then shout ye peoples! pte all your cities 
A ,.] ttering joy the mght shall break 

Ail hinds that give with a heart that pities, 
Shall feast the poor for their Prince's sake. 


So should Old Engiand’s welcome be given! 
ant it rng eemag of aie rat 
e ming ba’ eaven 
Should echo the bells of the sh Shrine 
on Mre Norton 
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OUR RELATIONS IN DENMARK. 


* Let thine eye look hke a fiiend on Denmark.’—Haunedet. 


VER a new topic is 
brought on the carpet, we are 
into a state of feverish 
excitement to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with its vanous bearings 
and details; for whatever may havo 
been the case before men were pos- 
sessed with an msatiable desre of 
knowing everything that their neigh- 
bours are talinng of, 1t 1s no longer 
true that ignorance 1s looked upon 
as bliss. Yet, although we mgh for 
universal knowledge, every fresh 
question that agitates society reveals 
the mortifying fact that, notwith- 
standmg the long apprenticeship 
which most of us have served to 
learning, we are in truth wofully 
ignorant In regard to most things. 
en & war in the Crimea was 
impending over our heads, we rushed 
to our Gazotteers and maps in a 
state of very hazy uncertainty as to 
where we should search for the 
locality of the threatened operations , 
and 1t would, perhaps, hardly be too 
much to say that many of the glo- 
mious heroes of that campaign would 
mever have reached the fields, on 
which they won their laurels, had 
they been left to find them solely 
by the aid of their own geographical 
knowledge The outbreak of the 
civil war im America brought mto 
equal prominence the ignorance 
which prevails m this country m 
regard to transatlantic conditions 
and affairs. And now that the union 
of the heir of Britain with a Danish 
princess 18 gathering to itself, as in 
one vast centre, the hopes and sym- 
pathies of the nation, and all classes 
are anxiously seeking to know some- 
thing of the country from whence 
their future queen has come to 
them, we are again made sensible of 
the ignorance that prevails amongst 
us. Surely then there 1s something 
rotten—not in the state of Denmark 
—but in the state of our schools, 
which send us adrift on society after 
years of book-cramming with -so 
painfully lumited an amount of 


knowledge of the state and where- 
abouts of other nations of the world. 

Denmark, however, independently 
of this new source of interest, pos- 
sesses many ath of attraction to 
Englishmen which they will scarcely 
meet with in any other country, and 
hence we have no hesitation in 
ging our readers to follow us 
we endeavour, as bnofly as.may be, 
to give a rapid sketch of some of the 
numerous relations which have ex- 
isted bctween ourselves and the 
Danes from the earliest periods of 
our existence as @& nation. 

We need scarcely remark that 
Rome of the more ancient of these 
relations were not of the most ami- 
cable kmd; but although those 
dashing and daring pirates — the 
Danish Vikings—made sad havoc 
with the homes and hives of the old 
Britons, there can be no douht that, 
by their amalgamation with the 
Celtic stock, they infused into suc-~ 
ceeding generations much of their 
own vigorous spirit. Before their 
mceursions the Bntish Celts had been 
content to paddle along nver-banks 
in light coracles, or hide-covered 
canoes, which they could carry on 
their backs when the difficulties of 
the navigation inclmed them to 
return to terra-firma, while the 
Dano-British race that came after 
them took to the sea lke true~born 
tars, and soon learnt to bmld and 
manage craft that could brave ocean- 
storms ‘'The Germans have, how- 
ever, long been at great pans to 
show us that we derive from a Ten- 
tonic stock all those pecuhar ial 
perhes—good and bad—which hi 
tonans are agreed in cal the 
Anglo-Saxon element in our national 
composition , but how could 
home, sea-fearing Germans ive 
been the progenitors of a restless, 
explonng, colomsing, maritime peo- 
Enghsh? The idea is 


ple like th ee 
pre 3; an though no 
doubt the Saxons had often good 


cause to pray ‘a furore Normanorum 
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libera nos, O Domine |!’ their descend- 
anta may rejoice that the roving, 

ing Northmen of gallant bear- 
rave heart, and poetic fancy, 
came among them. 

As is the fashion with cousins all 
the world over, the Danes and Eng- 
lish bickered and squabbled occa- 
sionally, but for the most part they 
lived together on the best of terms, 
and from time to time made treaties 
of commerce, amity, and marriage. 
The matrimonial relations between 
the two countries go back nearly a 
thousand years, for the first of the 
royal daughters of England who 
shared the Danish throne was 
Thyra, the wife of Gorm the Old, 
who lived and flounshed towards 
the latter end of the nmth century. 
This princess, who figures as one of 
the favourite heroines of the ancient 
northern Sagas, was, according to 
ther testimony, the daughter of 
Ethelred, King of East-Angha, and 
&® woman of such an ambitious turn 
of mind that she refused to wed 
Gorm until he could offer her the 
whole of Jutland and the adjoining 
islands as her dowry The result 
was the subjugation of all the petty 
lkangs who had hitherto divided the 
land, and the union of their tern- 
tories under the sole sway of Gorm 
and his Queen Thyra, whose name 
survived 1n more than one memonial 
All good and wise deeds of ancient 
times are ascribed to this national 
favourite, who was surnamed Dan- 
mebod, or Pride of the Danes. The 
Dannevirke or wall of defence, which 
was constructed in ancient times to 
defend Jutland from the incursions 
of its southern neighbours, 1s be- 
lieved to have been erected under 
her directions by the jomt labours of 
men from all the provinces, who 
worked for three years, while her 
heathen husband was absent, fight- 
ing desperately against the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who had resolved 
if he could to make a Chnistan of 
Gorm. Thyra was as politic too in her 
wifely relations as she was active m 
her queenly duties, and we are told 
that when her eldest son Knud was 
Inlled while bathing off the English 
coast, whither he had gone on a 
Viking expedition, she arrayed her- 
self and her attendants mm mourn- 
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ing, and, decking her house with all 
the ordinary badges of gnef, awaited 
in silence the return of Gorm, who 
had declared that he would slay any 
one who announced to him the death 
of his favounte son. The king, 
when he beheld his house hung 
with black and the queen with her 
face veiled, exclaamed, ‘ If the court 
of Denmark thus mourns, surely my 
son is dead!’ ‘ Thow hast said at, 
Lord, not I,’ was Thyra’s reply. 
This device turned aside the king’s 
threat of vengeance; but we are 
told that he died of gnef for the loss 
of this his best-beloved son. Two 
sepuichral stones, covered with 
Rumc characters and erected im 
Thyra’s honotir, the one durmg her 
life by Gorm, and the other by their 
son Harald Blaatand after her death, 
stood for seven hundred years over 
the barrow on the heath of Jellinger, 
in which her remains were Jaid, and 
although they have been removed 
from their original site, they rank 
among the most precious memorials 
of their Innd. 

Passing from these more mythi- 
cal times to the Instoric period of 
the middle ages, we meet with an 
undoubted English heroine on the 
throne of Denmark m the person 
of Philippa, the daughter of Henry 
IV, and the worthy sister of the 
victor of Agimcourt. The memory 
of this queen is still chemshed 
in the history and legendary ro- 
mance of the Danes, who more 
than any other people, perhaps, 
cling to the recollection of all 
vicissitudes of their national hfe. 
During an attack made on Copen- 
hagen in 1428, by the Hamburghers 
and Lubeckers, Philippa defended 
the city with a valour which did 
honour her name; but unfor- 
tunately, not content with the success 
of her gallant repulse of the enemy, 
she ventured out to sea with a fleet 
of seventy ships, and being signally 
defeated, with difficulty made her 
way back to Co en. Here 
her worthless husband, King Eric, 
the Pomeranian, unmindfal of the 
success which she had achieved 
during his absence, resented her 
defeat with such violence that the 
proud Lancastrian princess, indig- 
nant at his treatment, retired to a 
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convent, where she died shortly 
afterwards in 1430. Philippa left a 
permanent memorial of her reign in 
the coinage which she caused to be 
made at her own expense dunng 
Eric’s absence m the Holy Land, 
and as before that tame the money 
of the realm had been in a discre- 
ditably clipped state, and was, 
moreover, composed of coms belong- 
ing to all countries and ages, the 
boon was no trifling one, and was 
duly appreciated by the nation. 

The next Anglo-Danic marri 
on our hst, which occurred nearly 
two hundred years after poor Phi- 
hppa’s unhappy and childless umion 
with the brutal Eric, was far more 
momentous, forming as it docs the 
Enghsh pomt of omgin from which 
our Stuart and Hanoverian dynasties 
have emanated. Durng Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby’s embassy mm 1582, 
and subsequent visits to the 
court of Fredenck II , to whom hve 
brought the Garter as a pledge of 
amuty from Queen Elizabeth, and 
with whom he stood in high favour, 
the king repeatedly made known his 
earnest wish that her Majesty would 
select some fair English maiden of 
her own blood to be the future wife 
of his httle son, afterwards the 
herorc Christian IV , butas we, who 
have heard more than Fredernck 

robably knew of the virgm queen’s 
fealings m regard to the marriage 
of her relatives, can readily believe, 
no response was ever made to these 
fnendly overtures, and it was not 
tall some years after the knng’s death 
that an Anglo-Danic alliance was 
formed Christian, however, did 
not procure an English consort on 
this occasion; but his little sister 
Anne, by her union, m 1589, with 
James V,I. of Scotland, came in due 
time to be Queen of England, and 
as the grandmother of the Electress 
Sopliua of Hanover 1s the direct an- 
cestress of her present Majesty. 

This alliance established the most 
friendly relations between the royal 
houses, and as long as the Stuarts 
were m power they showed their 
affection for their Danish cousins 
by sending them portraits of them- 
selves, stars and garters, snuff- 
boxes, and many little souvenirs 
on birthdays and other memorial 
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occasions. In Suhm’s contribu- 
tions to Danish hi are printed 
various journals and ies of the 
iod, amongst others that of 
hnstian ILV., who records the 
viaits made to him by his royal 
brother-in-lgw, and his own to the 
court of Whitehall, where he notes 
down the amusements of three con- 
secutive days, as ‘running at a ring, 
seeing bear-baiting,’ and ‘drnnking 
prey strongly with the King of 
ngland’ On the 3rd of August, 
1614, ho makes an entry of his 
departure from Gravesend in his 
own ship, and the receipt, by the 
hands of Vice-Chamberlain ‘ Kerri,’ 
of a fine diamond ring as a parting 
gift from ‘my sister,’ Queen Anne. 
But if the royal Dane jousted and 
feasted while he sojourned in Eng- 
land, he had no leisure for long 
tarrying, for he was young and 
active in those taumes, and had many 
matters on hand. There were ex- 
peditions to bo looked after, with 
the view of scelong a north-west 
passage round America to India; 
another (more fortunate in its 
results) to go round the Cape of 
Good Hope, which actually did 
make a settlement in 1620 at Tran- 
quebar, and thus estabhshed a Dano- 
East Indian Company, the first 
Danish postal system to be orga- 
nized, and the high road opened 
from Hamburgh, over Kolding and 
the islands, to Copenhagen, which 
was done by 1624, besides improv- 
ing the fleet, encouraging trade, 
introducing foreign artizans, and 
attending to numerous other mat- 
ters So, altogether, the Danish 
uncle of our Stuarts was no idler, 
although, hke them, he often got 
lf and others mto very un- 
seemly troubles through his matri- 
monial and other less creditable 
relations with various ladies. A 
curious document exists, entitled 
‘ Amores Christiant 1Vt: ,? to which 
18 appended an attestation, signed 
by the members of the Pnvy Coun- 
cil of Denmark, and dated roth 
April, 1648, which sets forth that 
the lady, Kirstine Munck, was the 
lawful wife of the king, and their 
children legitimate. It forms 
of the Suhm state-paper co i 
to which we have already referted, 
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and details the marriage of Christian 
with this lady, one of the richest 
heiresses of her day in Denmark, 
his charges of mfidehty against her, 
and subsequent divorce after she 
had borne him nine Idren, and 
for more than twenty” years been 
recognized as a legitimate wrfe. 
Chmnistian’s rapid transfer of his 
affections to her waiting-maid, Wi- 
becke Kruse, makes us rather sus- 
picious of the motives which actu- 
ated him, notwithstanding the pains 
he was at in expounding to his 
council, and even to the nation at 
large, the reasons of his conduct 
towards bis unfortunate morga- 
natic wife. His many noble qualh- 
ties have however been allowed to 
condone his offences in these and 
other affarres de ceur, and he 18 
justly venerated among the Danes 
as one of the bravest and wisest of 
their kings—a very Henr Quatre of 
the North. Thus the sea-song, by 
Ewald, ‘Kong Christian stod ved 
hoeeien Mast,’ has been raised to the 
digmty of bemg the national ode 
par excellence, more on account of 
its commemorating the glory and 
valour of their favourite knng and 
his gallant captains than from any 
intrinsic rerits of its own. Chns- 
tian was a patron of the fine arts, 
and several of the numerous royal 
palaces, with which Denmark has at 
all tres been so liberally provided, 
owe their or to this monarch. 
One of the noblest memorials of his 
taste and munificence was the glo- 
rious Gothic riddersal, or knights’ 
hall, at the Castle of Fredencks- 
borg in Seeland, which, together 
with its priceless collection of paint- 
ings, was destroyed by fire m 1859. 
This gallery was especially rich 1 


irreparable loss, not merely to the 
loyal, history-lovmg Danes, who 
entertain a knnd of famuly affection 
for sta relic of the past connected 
with eir country, but to all 
genuine lovers of art. Whether 1t 
18 owing to the mode of heatmg 
private and public buildings by 
stoves and flues, or to mere fatality, 
certain 1t is that few countries have 
suffored more textible losses by fire 
than Denmark. Co n, with 
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its environs, has been most espe- 
: “ : t, and 


ce to the destruction of 
ericksborg was that of the 
lace of Christiansborg mn Copen- 
gen, the largest royal residence in 
Europe, which was occupied by 
nearly a thousand 8 cOon- 
nected with the public service in 
addition to the ordimary attendants 
of the royal family This bmiding, 
which contaimed, besides its fine 
gallery of paimmtings, mnumerable 
articles of artistic value, was re- 
duced on the night of February 26, 
1794, to a mere shell, nothing re- 
maining but the outer walls The 
four palaces now known as_ the 
Amalienborg, or ‘ Palaierne,’ winch 
had been built for the use of four 
noble families, and which were con- 
verted into a temporary residence 
for royalty, have since that period 
continued to be occupied by df- 
ferent members of t reigning 
family, including the grandfather 
of our Princess of Wales, while her 
father, Prince Christian, resides in 
close proximity to this royal palatial 
square 
The marriage of Prince George of 
Denmark, who certamly did not 
inherit many of the qualities of his 
grandfather, Chnstian IV., with 
good Queen Anne was in all re- 
spects so uneventful that 1t merits 
no notice beyond the mere record of 
the event, and we must hasten on 
to that last and tragic 
which, in the person of our own = 
hapless princess, Caroline Matilda, 
sister to George III., closed the 
series of royal alliances that had so 
long united the two countries. The 
fate of this prmcess 1s too well 
known to need comment. Married 
when almost a child to her cousin, 
Chrishan VII (the son of Frederick 
V. and his first Queen, Louisa of 
England), a man who was either 
imbecile or insane, she was thrown, 
in all her girlish vivacity and mex- 
perience, in the midst of a gay 
court, in which she was watched 
with suspicion and jeal by the 
Queen Dowager Juhana, step- 
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mother of her husband, and became 
reread er peodily os oar 
w 8 com 

her rnin. When her weak husband 
was made to beheve that she had 
conspired with the mmuister, Stru- 
ensee, to effect his deposition im 
favour of her regency for their 
infant son, her fate was sealed, and 
her enemies found no further d:ffi- 
culty in obtaimmg the royal order 
for her arrest, which was speedily 
followed by an act of divorce be- 
tween herself and Christian In the 
dead of the mght she was seized 
and borne, only half clothed, to 
the carnage waiting to convey her 
to the castle of Kronborg at Elsi- 
nore, where she was kept m close 
confinement until George IIT sent 
an Englhsh frigate to remove her 
from Denmark In accordance with 
an arrangement made betwecn the 
Danish and Enghsh governments, 
she was taken to Celle m Hanover, 
where, at the end of three years 
spent in the exercise of good deeds, 
Caroline Matilda died, in 1775, at 
the early age of twenty-six, from 
the effects of an illness which she 
had caught im tending the sick 
No wonder, after such a story, that 
the relations between England and 
Denmark were less cordial than 
they had been, or that the 1)-will 
thus engendered between the na- 
tions should have resuited in the 
disastrous events of 1801, and in 
the bombardment of 1807. Still 
less wonder 1s if, perhaps, that 
Frederick VI , an infant at the time 
of his mother’s fall, should through 
life have shunned, as far as his 

ition allowed, commg m contact 
with all who had been instrnmental 
in brmging about that event, and 
should carefully have avoided visit- 
ing the oe misery at Kron- 

, or, In » any spot specially 
Seo uatea with the history of her 
life in Denmark. The wniter of the 
present article well remembers the 
silence and mystery that lingered 
in the days of King Frederick 


his reign, solely, it was believed 
consequence of its having once been 
a favourite residence of his mother’s, 
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from whence she was accustomed, 
if local tradition can be credited, to 
ride forth equip in a8 semi-mas- 
culine dress, and thus set the ex- 
ample of taking horse exercise, 
which, before her time, was not 
practised by Danish ladies. Among 
many other relics of her presence 
there was, at the period to which 
we refer,a picture at Fredens , 
covered with a curtam, whic 
could only be drawn by special 
permission, representing the fair 
and stately young quecn standing, 
hat and plume in hand, by the side 
of her horse, which was held by a 
groom, intended, it was believed, 
for Count Struensee We know not 
what has become of this pamting, 
but, unfortunately, all the really 
valuable rtraits of her have 
perished either in the fire of Chris- 
thansborg, or in the recent confia- 
gration at Fredericksborg. Peace be 
to her memory now that her far 
fame has been re-estabhshed among 
the people of Denmark, and other 
generations have come and gone 
since the days of her misenes. By 
the union of the Prince of Wales 
with the descendant of her enemy, 
Juhana, bygone enmrhes have been 
reconciled, and new loves have 
sprung up, hke fresh flowers of 
spring, to cover tne dust of past 
animosnties. 

Having thus briefly referred to 
some of the numerous matrimonial 
alhances of the English and Danish 
royal houses, we proceed to take a 
rapid survey of Denmark in its 
political aspect, begging our readers 
to follow us for a moment while we 
plunge into statistics, from which 
we extract the followmg numerical 
data Denmark, which, as it is now 
constituted, 1s the smallest of the 
three Scandinavian kongdoms, has 
an area (independently of its foreign 
settlements) of about 21,000 square 
miles, with a population of 2,605,000, 
making a total, with its colonies, in- 
cladmg Iceland and Greenland, of 


may be briefly summed 

the followmg heads:—In year 
890 role Pag united, for the 
first e, & petty principali- 
ties, into which the land had pre- 
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viously been divided, into one state. 
Traditi history, as we have 
already stated, tells’ us that the 
valiant old heathen was stimulated 
to this achievement by the fair 
English princess, Thyra, who re- 
fused to wed him till he could offer 
her the horas in peer as eri 
Marriage gi 1397 the Danis 
Queen Margaret united, under her 
triple sceptre, the sister Scandina- 
vian lands; and in 1460 Denmark 
first took to herself Slesvig and 
Holstemn, which have contrived to 
make themselves more or less dis- 
agreeable to her ever since. In 
1523 Sweden se ted from the 
tnplet bond, against which she had 
often rebelled most vehemently; 
but considering that the sovereignty 
was elective in the three kingdoms, 
the only wonder 1s that these restive 
mates kept together as long as they 
did In 1660 the three estates of 
Denmark, the nobles, clergy, and 
burghers, voluntanly surrendered 
their several nghts and privileges 
into the hands of the king, Frede- 
nick IT. (a first cousin, by-the-way, 
of our Charles I), and by a stroke 
of the pen converted their kings, 
who had hitherto been kept im 
check by the popular nmght of 
election to the throne, and tram- 
melled by unnumerable coronation 
compacts, into the most absolute 
monarchs in Europe, with heredi- 
tary nmghts that none have since 
dared to dispute. In 1814 Den- 
mark lost her much-loved consort, 
Norway, with whom she had lived 
on the best terms for nearly 420 
years, their mutual concord bemg 
only disturbed by occasional out- 
breaks of temper, from which even 
the most harmonious unions are 
not always exempt. This separa- 
tion, which may be characterized as 
a political divorce, was decreed by 
that final Court of Appeal, the Con- 
gress of Vienna, which also settled 
another matter in regard to the 
Danish state, and caused the Duchy 
of Lauenburg to be made over to 
Denmark in exchange for a portion 
of Pomerama. The latter piece of 
 seaaes management has, as might 
» not redounded very 
materially to the comfort of Den- 
mark, who, by the acquisition of 
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this eee German duchy, has 
* been more inextricably en- 
ange gre in the red-ta of that 
most stupendous of cireuml 
tion offices, the German Confedera- 
tion, in which every attempt aft an 
onward movement, on the part of 
any one of its many incongruous 
members, 18 sure to result m a 
eee lock of the entire mstatution. 
Denmark 1s meluded condition 
uded between 
eee 20 and 57° 45' N. lat., and 8° s’ 
and 12° 45' E. long, and one: 
quently hes m the very midst of the 
Baltic, whose waters encircle its 
islands of Seeland, Funen, Laaland, 
and Falster, and forms the eastern 
boundary to that long peninsula, 
the Chersonesus Cimbrica of the 
ancients, which in the south (where 
it abuts durectly upon Germany) 
includes Holsteim, mn the north Jut- 
land, and between the two Slesvig. 
The latter, mm consequence, pro- 
bably, of her embarrassing position 
between a Germanized and 2 
Danish neighbour, coquets some- 
tiames in rather an unprincipled 
manner with both. The maritime 
position of the Danish states has, 
no doubt, deeply mfluenced their 
history and character, and when we 
glance at the map, and see the 
innumerable httle islands, islets, 
and peninsulas into which they are 
cut, we can scarcely wonder that 
the people should always have been 
& maritime race, sending forth their 
sea-roving Vilings to yet unknown 
regions in the western world five 
hundred years before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic, and pouring 
ther daring hordes upon every 
coast of northern and western Eu- 
rope. The same spirit still hves m 
the people, and makes them present 
a brave and daring attitude towards 
the many strong and mighty neigh- 
bours, who, from Russian and Prus- 
sian forts, are looking with covetous 
eye at the vahant little eran 
state, which stmves manfully to 
hold 1ts own. 

The Slesvig-Holstein war, which 
was fomented by German influence, 
notwithstanding its disastrous effects 
on the duchies themselves, has been 
attended by no other result m Den- 
mark Proper than to unite the people 
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at the different islands mere closely 
together m one common sentiment 
of loyalty towards the reigning 
house. The king and the heir pre- 
sumptive, his uncle Prince Ferdi- 
nand (who, however, 1s understood 
to have volun retired from the 
succession), are both childless, and 
in the absence of any other direct heir 
of the Oldenb dynasty, which has 
continued unbroken from the acces- 
sion, mn 1448, of ita founder Chns- 
tian I., the nation, resummg 118 
ancient right of electing to the 
throne, has agreed to the law of suc- 
cersion voted by the Danish Cham- 
bers m 1853, which nominated Pmnce 
Christian, third brother of the reign- 
ing Duke of Holstem-Sonderbourg- 
Glucksbourg, as heir to the throne. 
This prince, who 1s the father of our 
Princess of Wales, marmed in 1842 
Princess Louisa, daughter of W1l- 
liam, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
Charlotte of Denmark, sister of the 
late Kimg Chnistian VIII , and 2t 18 
thus that the Princess Alexandra 1s 
connected, through her grandmother 
directly, and her father imdirectly, 
with the Oldenburg dynasty There 
18 @ divided feehng in Denmark 
upon this delicate question of suc- 
cession ; and some ns, alarmed 
at the position which the State will 
have to maintam against the grow- 
ing power of Russia and Prussia, 
are of opinion that an amalgamation 
with Sweden would best secure 
Scandinavian independence, and that 
such an object is worthy the sacri- 
fice of a certain amount of national 
amour propre on the part of the 
Danes. In default of such a scheme 
meeting with the cordial support 
of the great bulk of the people, 
there seems no reason to doubt the 
good-will with which Prince Chris- 
tian’s claims will be considered , for 
as the Augustenburg, or elder col- 
lateral branch of the royal line, has 
excluded itself from a chance of the 
succession by 1ts decided German 
leanings in to the Slesvig- 
Holstem question, the tensions 
of the younger, or Glucksburg 
branch have, naturally enough, car- 
ried the greater waght. The choice 
of Prmce Christian, although a 
cadet of his house, is alka rg ae 
dient and judicious, seeing that 
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elder brother, the reigning duke, is 
childless, and stands in a peculiar 
position to the t king, baving 
marred his Majesty's divorced queen, 
Princess Wilhelmina of Denmark, 
while Prince Chnstian is the father 
of a family, who are directly allied 
by blood with the reigning ty. 
He 18s, moreover, a man of consider- 
able ability, who has won golden 
opinions from all men for the dis- 
cretion with which he has guided 
himself in the midst of very com- 
pleated national and court rela- 
tions, and earned for himself and his 
family the sympathy and respect of 
all who value domestic virtues and 
orderly habits 

The present king, Frederick VIT., 
slCc ed to the throne on the 
death of lus father, Chnshan VIII, 
In 1848, at a moment when the 
nation was calling loudly for a con- 
stitutional mode of government, and 
the duchies of Holstem and Slesvig 
wanted but a spark to kindle their 
smouldering discontent imto open 
flame. The princes of Augusten- 
burg and a few lawyers and Kiel 

rofessors were the great movers m 
the disturbances which, a few months 
after the king’s accession, burst mwnto 
fiery rebellion The present 18 
not the place to discuss the vexed 
question of the Slesvig-Holsteimn 
union. It cannot be dened, how- 
ever, that the duchies have been 
thorns in the flesh to the house of 
Oldenborg since its founder, Chris-~ 
than I., on the lapse to the crown 
of the fief of Slesvig, 1n 1460, secured 
his election to Holstem by con- 
senting to various very stipu- 
lations, among which was included 
the embarrassing clause that the 
two provinces should ever remain 
undivided (‘Ewig tosamende unge- 
deelt ’) Now, considermg that 
the one was as undoubtedly a fief 
of the Danish crown as the other 
was a fief of the German empire, it 
has not been found very easy to 
keep the peace between this inde- 
pendent couple. The Danes de- 
clare, however, with some show of 
reason, that the bulk of the people, 
even in Holstein, would have he 
haved themselves lke dutiful sub- 
jects of the king, had not the Ger. 
man princes and schools perpetually 
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thrust thus obsolete clause tS ee 
their eyes, until they began to 
themselves bound to stand 8 a 
government apart from the 
rule. The nataves of Denmark 
Proper have, however, never looked 
very lindly at the Holstein Uni- 
varaiky of Kiel, and their suspicion 
of the character of its unfluence finds 
vent 1n the sarcastic fable that the 
Devil, when on the look-out for a 
university in which to complete his 
education, fixed u Kiel, from 
whose curriculum he emerged with 
2 great increase of knowledge in his 
own eee 
The king’s conduct during the 
war, and his patriotic love of the 
history and antiquities of his country, 
standing in strong contrast to the 
tendencies of some of his more Ger- 
manized predecessors, have been 
allowed, m Fhe eyes of his people, to 
atone for his sundry derelictions m 
regard to his matrimonial relations, 
which present pecularly unfortu- 
nate aspects. The nation has 
silently tolerated, but m no way 
sanctioned, his successive divorce 
from two royally born wives, and his 
subsequent marrage with a person 
known as Countess Danner, who is 
believed to wield more authomty im 
the State than often falls to the lot 
of a queen-consort. He in return 
loses no opportunity of gratifying 
the national tendencies of his sub- 
jects. Pega he lately found occa- 
gion pay a compliment to the 
area pride of the Danish people, 
which 1s fully appreciated by them, 
while he at the same time gratified 
his own antiquarian tastes, by his 
selection of the famous ‘Dagmar 
Cross as the model of one of his 
bndal gifts to the Princess Alex- 
andra. No choice could have been 
happier, for, apart from the artistic 
value of the ornament (the oldest 
enamelled cross of the innd extant), 
the memory of has always 
been held in the test veneration 
by the Danes. Little 1s recorded in 
history of the hfe of this queen 
beyond the fact that she was the 
hter of Przemisl, known later 
ttocar, King of Bohemia, was 


marned im age at the a of 
eighteen years, i King Valdemar 
Seer of and dying in 
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1313, was, buried in the church ot 


St. Benedict, at where in 
after years her husband and his 
BECO: cage dae dokedat cars 
by her side. 


reg, pare but io po ae love > of 
ited Funan h nation ezchangeod for it 
appellation of Da irae 
—‘ Lovely maiden of the day f day,’ 

‘ Light of the dawn.’ The Stale 
of her hfe — history has failed to 
give have a ae supphed b 
the legendary lore in whic 
Denmark is so pre-eminently Bone 
and tradition makes 
her morning gift from her lord and 
king, the victorious Valdemar, not 
lands, riches, or jewels, but the 
abolition of an onerous tax, and the 
liberation of those who pimed m 
poe & prayer she is believed to 

ave reiterated on her death-bed. 
When her tomb was opened in the 
tame of Christian V., this cross, which 
she 18 believed to have brought with 
her from Bohemia, was found sus- 
pended round her neck, bearng 
a@ relic within its enclosure , and 
as it has always been preserved 
by the Danish people as a precious 
memorial of one of the purest 
and best beloved of their queens, 
no happier symbol could have been 
a asa parting gift for our royal 

ride 
The mention of this relic of Val- 
demar’s reign—the golden age of 

Danish history—leads us directly to 
the Dannebrog, the national banner 
of Denmark, whose white cross on 
its blood-red ground was first un- 
furled in a great battle fought by 
Valdemar in 1219 against the pagan 
Wends in Esthonia. According tq 
tradition the banner fell from heaven 
at a critical moment, and by 1ts mi- 
raculous appearance turned the tide 
of victory 1m favour of the hard- 
pressed Danes. In gratitude for 
the service thus rendered, Valdemar 
instituted an order of the Danne- 
brog, which has continued from that 
period to enrol among its members 
those who have most distinguished 
themselves im the service of their 
country. The order of the Ele- 
phant, which is supposed to have 
originated in an ancient brotherhood 
of the same title, was instituted m 
1493. It bears at the present day 
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the names of about a dozen sove- 
sar on its rolls. 

Danish monarchs who rejoice 
in the title of King of Denmark, and 
of the Wends and Goths, and Duke 
of Holstein, Stormar, Ditmarsh, Lau- 
enburg, and Oldenburg, bear the 
ee oven izances in nght ve Lycee 
and present possessions: golden- 
crowned hons surrounded by nine 
flaming hearts for Denmark and Sles- 
vig; a crowned codfish for Iceland ; 
a speckled ram for the Faroe Isles ; 
@ white bear for Greenland; and a 
nettle-leaf for Holstein' significant 
enough, if we think of the rrritation 
that province occamonally produces 
A silver swan with a golden cham 
proclaims domimuion over Stormar; 
an armed and mounted knight, sword 
in hand, represents Ditmarsh; and 
the golden horse’s head Lauenburg. 
This shield, with its motley assem- 
blage of animals, has very appro- 

riate supporters in two savage men 
ing clubs. 

We need scarcely observe that, 
although all religions are and have 
long been most freely tolerated in 
Denmark, the established creed 18 
the Lutheran, to which the Danes 
have zealously adhered since the 
days of their early reformer Hans 
Tausen, who in 1524 was 1tted 
to preach the doctrines of his Wit- 
tenberg teacher before the court of 
Frederick I In 1536 the Reforma- 
tion was establiched by law; but it 
had some years earlier been vir- 
tually recerved by the mass of the 
people, among whom Bibles began 
to freely circulated as early as 
1524. 

Tolergnce was not in fashion in 
thésixteenth century : but Fredenck 
Il., the grandfather of our Stuarts, 
went, one would suppose, even be- 
yond the practices of his day, for 
he showed his zeal by condemning 
to death an indiscreet Lutheran 
pnest, who had omitted to read the 
prayer for the exorcism of devils m 
the baptismal service! In those 


palmy days of Latheranism, Cal- 
vinists were ag even worse 


than Jesuits. 


composition. The 
court, which was governed by Ger- 
man queens, despised the national 
tongue, and there seamed amall 
chance of the Danish lan 

maintammg its ground, 
genius and versatility of Holberg 
came to its rescue. His inimitable 
comedies created a ish theatre, 
and converted the Danish people 
mto one of the greatest play-going 
nations in Europe. The language 
was saved; and since his day men 
no longer wrote, as they had done 
before, almost exclumvely ih German 
or French. The last hundred years 
have seen the names of Dantsh 
writers foremost m every depart- 
ment of science and literature. The 
numerous romantic incidents of the 
national history, a8 might be ex- 
pected from the character of the 
people, have found numerous illus- 
trators, amongst the most success- 
ful of these, we, may instance the 
poet Ewald im his lyric odes, Oehlen- 
schidger in his grand tragedies, and 
Ingemann in his picturesque novels 
and dramas. Time presses, and we 
can say no more of these or other 
writers; and we have already so far 
exceeded our bmuita that we must 


abstain from even & g notice 
of the pmde of Scan Vian art— 
Thorwalsden—whovse works have 


made Copenhagen the Athens of the 
North 


orth. 

Let us conclude, then, by wishing 
well to the Danes. And may God 
speed the fair young Dagmar who 
has come to us from the sea-girt 
homes of our ancient kindred! and 
‘make our presence and our prac- 
tices pleasant and helpful to her |’ 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


HBH. THE PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE, 
PRINCESS ALICE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


N° antique bard, oh Darling of the Nation, 

Shall teach our hand to sweep the chords to-day ; 
No olden poesy lend inspiration 

To frame the heart-sprung lay! 


For when we name you Type of England’s Beauty, 
Truth and Allegiance in the title meet- 
Affechon twines the loyal wreath that Duty 
Lays gladly at your feet 
We watched your growth from childhood’s witching graces; 
And ever dear to English hearts has been 
Your fair young face amid the fair young faces 
That clustered round our Queen 


Your sweet smile, full of tender thoughts and fancies— 
The royal gracefulness wherewith you moved— 

Your hair’s soft lustre, and your eye’s bright glances— 
All spoke you one beloved 


But, more than grace of form and charm of feature, 
Yours the rich treasures of the heart and mind, 
And the best nobleness of woman’s nature— 
Pure gold, and thrice refined ! 


For well we know, when for our Queen bereaven 
Seemed all of love enclosed within the tomb, 

Your sweet affection, hke a ray from Heaven, 
Beamed forth amid the gloom! 


Strong m your sacnifice and self-demal, 
To soothe her woe you stifled back your own’ 
Bnght, through that gieat bereavement’s heavy tnal, 
Your worth and goodness shone 
Others could weep with her in hei deep sorrow, 
You, with sweet sympathy, mstilled relief 
*T was yours from Heaven’s own mercy-seat to borrow 
A comfort for her gnef 


As good as lovely, and as wise as youthful, 
Of beauty pertected by virtues tried, 

Kind, gracious, fair, affectionate, and truthful— 
We hail you England’s pride 


And when, a bride, you left our English palace, 
There was a void that none like you could fill 

Let him, who wed, well guard our darling Alice, 
Whom we conld spare so 111! 


For sorrow gloomed our gladness, when were spoken 
The words that gave you to another throne; 

And fondly still we hold the ties unbroken 
That make you all our own. 


Princess by birthnght—princess by election 
Of faithful hearts that gladly chose your sway— 
Yours 1s that priceless crown of fond affection 
That shall not pass away. 


So, when one, dear to you, and to the nation, 
Takes a fair bride to share his royal place, 
Our memory turns amid our acclamation 
0 your loved, absent face! T. H. 
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EASTER MONDAY ON DRIGHUTON DOWNS. 





f EASE, rude Boreas, blust’rmg 
J yrailer' was the ejaculation of 
many a ‘listed landsman’ in the 
Volunteers, as he opened his bed- 
room window at Brighton early on 
the morning of Easter Monday I 
say Joreas, because, bemg the off- 
spring of Aurora, he would natu- 
rally be associated with daybreak ; 
VOL. 11.—NO. V. 


but the fact 1s, a? the winds ap- 
peared to have a hand (or rather a 
inouth) in that aenal warfare. They 
were ull at work, and seemed de- 
termined to anticipate the mimic 
battle which was to take place on 
earth, by a real fight m the upper 
regions There was Eurus, the bold 
and impetuous, rushing to the scene 
20 . 
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of action, and old Auster, with his 
dusky wings and sable dress, retreat- 
ing with his reserve of hght showers 
and heavy rain before the gallant 
troops of Zephyrus, who had torn 
himself away from the embrace of 
Flora to fall into other arms There 
was Corus, sallying from his citadel 
of snow, to encounter dread Aquilo, 
who met hm with a keen-edged 
north-casterly weapon There were 
Afiicus and Solanus, and a host of 
other warriors, whom /Zolus had let 
loose for an Easter holiday, charging 
and counter-charging, forming mto 
long and sturdy ranks, escalading 
slated roofs and skirmishmg behind 
chimney-pots, taking possession of 
this and that weather-vane and 
turning it to their own advantage, 
undermining window-sills, and 
making forced entries into cracks 
and chinks, anon swooping down on 
undefended hats and blowing up 
petticoats, without the  shghtest 
mercy on the fair occupants of those 
stecl-plated garrisons—such was the 
warlike scene which I looked on 
from my casement (I had nearly 
sud casemate) in the Ship Hotel, at 
7 AM on the Volunteer Review Day 

I had come down from town the 
night before, taking advantage of 
the experience of former occasions, 
when 1t was said that spectators 
who deferred leaving until the morn- 
ing of the review, and rose with the 
lark m London, found the speed of 
that songster hardly realized in their 
transit to Bmghton, and had the 
satisfaction of bemg ‘shunted’ off 
nght and left of the trains which 
conveyed our gallant defenders to 
their battle-ground 

It was my estimable relative John 
Wansome, Esquire, of Hollygate, in 
the county of Devon, gentleman, to 
whom I have before alluded, who 
had kindly secured accommodation 
for me at this establishment, where 
he had put up im consequence of 
remembering that he had been very 
well treated there about forty years 
ago, when the Chaim Pier was opened, 
and a certain royal personage had 
given a ball in honour of the event. 
‘Your mother and I, my dears,’ he 
remarked to my cousms, on the 
mght of my arrival—for, I should 
think, ebout the twenty-first tame 
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within my recollection—‘ your mo- 
ther and I had just returned from 
our honeymoon in Paris in time to 
be present at that entertainment. 
She wore a beautiful white satm 
slip, tammed with pmk swan’s- 
down, and a furbelow round the 
lower edge about six inches from 
the ground It was just wide enough 
to show off her figure—a very 
elegant one mn those days, although, 
poor thing, her waist was not quite 
so slim in later hfe Ah! wa§sts 
were in their proper place then 
Well, her hair was dressed in the 
latest fashion, with a bird of para- 
dise, and a nest which we had 
bought m the Palais Royal I re- 
meimnber the circumstance perfectly, 
because the hairdresser, Signor 
Friz7ilini, was so much engaged at 
the time that she was obliged to 
have it done the night before, and 
sat upright 1m an arm-chair till next 
morning, for fear of disarranging 
her coiffure She found no diffi- 
culty, however, in geting to sleep 
even in that position, for we had 
been tossing about the two previous 
days in the British Channel, owmg 
to adverse winds, and your poor 
mother had had to ride ten miles on 
a pillion before we reached Dieppe, 
s0 she was pretty well tired, you see, 
but quite sufficiently recoveicd for 
the dancing next day The famous 
‘Golden Ball, then a young man, 
was one of her partners, and Bium- 
mel] had asked her for the minuet, 
but Lady B——, a very notorious 
person then, carried him off to the 
tea-room, which, to tell you the 
truth, I was not at all sorry for, as 
I—ahem—had heard some dis- 
agreeable stories about him As 
for me, I wore a long, swallow-tailed 
blue coat and brass buttons, with a 
good high collar, which fitted ad- 
murably agamst the back of my 
head I had a par of Chevalier’s 
best pumps, and a pair of ex- 
quisitely-cut panta i 

Here Miss Rose Winsome, to 
whom also the details of this cos- 
tume were now tolerably familar, 
made a sudden rush from the tea- 
table to the window of our sitting- 
room, and proposed, as it was a dry 
evening, that we should go out for 
a stroll upon the cliffs before the 
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nicht was too far advanced. Now 
whether my uncle was somewhat 
piqued at this interruption of lis 
story, or was really influenced by 
the state of his daughters’ health, 
I cannot say, but he made the latter 
tac tan excuse for refusing his conscnt 
to this arrangement, and renunding 
my cousins that they had only lately 
recovered from a severe cold, and 
that they would have to go through 
sume fatigue on the following day, 
declared they had hetter retire to 
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rest and Ieave me to wander out 
alone Agnes the eldest of the 
sisters, at once fell into her father’s 
Views on this, as on every other 
sulject As for Kitty, although her 
diseretion is) considered, as a rule, 
besond her years, she was too young 
to have a voice in the matter So 
poor Rose, after a little pouting, 
and a httle tapping of a tiny boot 
upon the floor, was obhged to ac- 
qmiesce, and down 1 went by my- 
self 


BEFURE THE RIVIEW LOUNGING AT TUF ‘sHY * 


It was a picturesque sight, the 
threshold of the ‘Ship’ that mht, 
with 1ts inmates loitering before the 
door It was a ‘motley crew’ 
which manned that ancient vessel . 
the gashght flickered upon Volun- 
teers mM various uniforms, upon 
bearded strangers in miulitary un- 
dress—upon twenty different types 
of coats and hats Anxious apph- 
eants for beds hurned up and down 
the steps—and flies drove off with 


disappointed ‘fares,’ who seemed 
hkely to pass the mht inside them. 
Front and back bedrooms were en- 
gaced — second floors—third floors 
—attics—all occupied A foreigner 
arriving in Brighton for the first 
time might have supposed the town 
to have been peopled with soldiers, 
s0 prevalent was the mulitary ele- 
ment that night among the popu- 
lation. Knots of thirsty souls hung 
round the public-houses, and (tell 
2Cc023 
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it not to Colonel Cruikshank and 
the Temperance corps) were clamor- 
ous for beer. Groups of young 
whiskered warriors strode down 
towards the beach, and lstened by 
the sad sea waves to a roar which 
was to be lost to-morrow in the 
noise of their arfillery. The wind 
blew cold and fiercely, and I was 
altogether glad my cousin had not 
ventured out. There are occasions 
when the society of even the fairest 
of their sex must be dispensed with 
It seems hard to say so, but I think 
even a newly-married couple, cross- 
ing over to Boulogne on a rough 
day, after breakfast, had better be 
in separate berths. ‘ There 1s a time 
for all things,’ says an ancient adage. 
The youth who hghted a cigar upon 
the Redan would have done more 
wisely to reserve his tobacco until 
after the fight It was a plucky 
thing to do, perhaps, but—cuz buno? 
I should have chosen another time 
for my weed. This I thought na 
very philosophical mood as I knocked 
the ashes from my pipe, on my way 
back to the ‘Ship’ 1 found a note 
lyimg on the table from my uncle 
(who had already gone to bed) 
strongly recommending the whiskey, 
of which, knowing his excellent 
jadgment in such matters, I mixed 
a stiff tumbler for myself, and then 
adjourned for the mght When 
I awoke the next morning, the 
weather was such as I have already 
described, and we were under some 
apprehension at first that it was 
blowing up for wet Under these 
trying circumstances, Mr. Winsome 
consoled himself with an enormous 
breakfast, and patiently awaited the 
issue of events. As good Juck 
would have it, no rain fell. The 
carnage was ordered at ten o’clock 
to convey my uncle and cousins to 
the Grand Stand, where I was to 
join them on foot, as I wished first 
to reconnoitre in the Level and see 
the men mustered. The Level at 
Brighton 1s much like a level any- 
where else, flat—and, I may add, 
uninteresting on ordinary occasions. 
But to-day its neighbourhood be- 
came for a few hours the centre of 
all imterest and animation in the 
town. Corps after marched 
into the enclosures; tents were 
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pitched; arms piled; bugles 
sounded ; bands played; staff ofli- 
cers and adjutants ,cantered to and 
fro on rapid, but Camel ob- 
jectless errands ; little boys hurrayed 
outside the railmgs, and the whole 
aspect of the place assumed that 
appearance which journalsts are 
wont to descmbe as ‘imposing mm 
the highest degree. Here were 
assembled the City of London, the 
Civil Service, the Artsts’, and the 
‘ Temperance’ corps — the latter 
commanded by that able officer, 
ingenious caricaturist, and zealous 
teetotaller, George Cruikshank. 
Lord Ranelagh, easily recognizable 
to all who have seen the famous 
portrait of that hero, gallops about 
with great energy, attended by 
Captan Templar and Sergeant 
Harms of the 1st Devon Light 
Horse. The scarlet coat and black 
hunting cap of the latter attract 
universal attention , and, indeed, the 
costume seems as if it had been 
summoned by the ‘view holloa’ 
rather than the sound of bugle 
On different parts of the ground 
Volunteers are drawn up, and, per- 
haps to keep them warm while 
waiting for the order to march, are 
gong through various forms of 
drill Hoarse shouts of ‘ Attention! 
Eyes front!’ &c, greet the ear on 
every side; and companies are told 
to fall 1n,1m such peremptory and 
indignant accents, as to lead the 
unmiulitary observer to the conclu- 
sion that there might be falling out 
—at least with the officer m com- 
mand One warrior, on a restive 
charger, 18 evidently m a shocking 
temper with his beast, and tugs 
viciously at the mouth of the horse, 
which knocks and plunges to that 
extent as to endanger the safety of 
some dozen rear-rank men Here 
and there the cracking of percussion 
caps 1s heard—by way of earnest 
for the finmg by-and-by—and little 
groves of steel bristle up at intervals 
from those corps which are gomg 
through their bayonet exercise 
Others, not so active, lounge about 
smoking on the grass, or lean 
t those sprouting staves which, 
planted round the Level, form one 
of the princi sylvan retreats of 
Brighton. The bands appear espe- 
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cially inclined to ‘take it : 
Trophies of drums are piled m the 
gravel path. Small fifers lay aside 
their instruments to blow another 
sort of prpe— 


* Non buxus, non era sonant’ 


It is not to buccine but tobaccine 
curs that they devote their present 
breath One stout trumpeter* (1 
beg his pardon if I dont describe 
him rightly) was recluung under 
the shadow of an enormous brazeu 
engime—his peculinr care I in- 
quire its name and power 

‘ Beg pardon, sir’ said the wartial 
musiciin, half rising from his seat. 

I repeated my question. 

‘ Bombardone B flat — funda- 
mental,’ was the reply, and plumped 
down again on the grass <A Wire 
man in his generation! I was not 
offended at his answering 80 curtl) 
Why should he exert his lungs un- 
necessanily in my behoof? It must 
have required a deal ot wind to fill 
that bombardone' 

A little further on stood a group of 
South Middlesex pioneers, ‘ bearded 
like the pard,’ all portly men, of the 
Falstaff, or rather Bacchanalian ty pe, 
with their aprons and _ pickaxes, 
Which, in black leathe. cases, re- 
semble young cruss-bows gone into 
mourning ‘They carned havresacs 
of unusual dimensions, and I could 
not help remarking the significant 
proportion which each man bore to 
his bag. The fatter one was, the 
more bulky the other became, until 
both reached their Maximum capa- 
city in one gentleman of such extra- 
ordinary girth that if he walked to 
White Hawk Down that day he de- 
serves a medal to commemorate the 
occasion. 

All round the palings which en- 
close the Level crowd hundreds of 
the Brighton bourgeoisie and work- 
ing men. Cluldren, kept off the 
ground by the watchful eye of the 
pohee, find a doubtful satisfaction in 
thrusting as much of thei bodies 
between the rails as they can intro- 
duce at a time without hurting them- 
selves, and, sitting down on the curb- 
stone, allow their little legs to disport 
freely on the grass inside. Presently 
up canter a bevy of pretty girls on 

* See Illustration, p. 398. 
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horseback, and rein up in front of 
the arena. Is ita brother or a sweet- 
heart whom that slim-wansted, far- 
haired sylph 1s hailing from the 
green? © youthful and whiskered 
Warrior, can you heartate an instant 
to step from the ranks at her bid- 
dang”? What are the jokes of your 
companions, what the wrath of odious 
Captain Jones, who singled you out 
from the rest so disagreeably tlus 
morning , what the sense of respect 
to your corps, When placed m the 
balance of such a summons”? Ah! 
there waves the handkerchief again. 
1 knew how it would be It 1s the 
old story of youth between love and 
duty The same comedy was en- 
acted on the Trojan plains There 
1, Helen over there smirking and 
sinlling in her Tharmtz hat The 
Paphuiu goddess thes to her aid, and 
out steps Prvate Pars trom the 
ranks Have we not read how ter- 
rivly the Phrygian boy was censured 
on his return? No doubt there 18 
some Colonel Hector here who will be 
equally sarcastie on our Volunteer. 

As the tame draws on for marching 
to the scene of action, the men show 
great duscretion m fortufying them- 
selves while they may  Pocket- 
flasks are produced, emptied, and 
speedily refilled at the adjommg 
publics. An early dejeGner takes 
place ‘Put me down, guv’ner, if 
you hke!’ shouts an honest but 
somewhat plebeian young 11fleman, 
with his mouth full of sandwich, as 
he sees the reporter of the ‘ Weekly 
Index’ taking notes ‘ Put me down. 
Penny a line, you know! All in the 
way of business!’ The hterary gen- 
tleman walks off indignantly, and, 
lest the youth should not gain that 
pubheity which he desired in the 
aforesaid journal, I herewith record 
the ineident 

Private Mullins, of the Tower 
Shamlets corps, 1s one of those un- 
fortunate young gentlemen whose 
fate in life seems to inake him just 
a httle too late for everything which 
he undertakes This pecuhanty at- 
tended him at an early period of his 
career. He happens to be a few 
nunutes younger than a twin brother, 
who, by virtue of his birthnght, 
came into a very snug little property 
in the Funds, while he himself only 
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inherited a modest patrimony of 
three thousand pounds. This un- 
fortunate accident, which Mr. Mul- 
hns, to do him justice, never ceases 
to deplore, has involved the necessity 
of his ‘domg something’ for himself, 
which he certainly does try to do, 
though not always at the precise 
moment when such efforts might be 
crowned with success. He has twice 
lost the chance of a Government 
appomtment. On the first occasion, 
as he assures me, for the simple 
reason that he failed to mform the 
Civil Service Examimers as to the 
precise position of the Bight of 
Benm; and, secondly, because he 
had passed the eligible age for the 
admission of candidates about twelve 
months before he went up for his 
next examination. He had an offer 
to go out to a mercantile house 
in Japan, which he would probably 
have accepted had he not by this 
tame fallen desperately in love with 
@ young lady who was certainly five 
years older than himself, but who 
had an equal number of hundreds 
per annum for her fortune. Mul- 
lms naturally argued that a wife 
with a small competency was to be 
preferred to a long sea voyage with 
a dubious prospect at its end, and 
elected to give up the clerkship m 
Japan Nor was there any reason 
why his choice should not have 
proved a judicious one, except the 
unfortunate fact that the very day 
the ship sailed the lady also dis- 
appeared, having, in fact, eloped 
with the very man who had been 
appointed in his place 

Now I have some sympathy with 
Mullins, on account of his various 
disappointments, especially the last 
which I mentioned, having, perhaps, 
suffered a little in the same way my- 
self. So when he came up to meon 
the Level with a fresh category of 
grievances, I really felt very sorry 
for him. He had, it appears, first 
mussed the 5°30 train, by which his 
corps came down from town, and 
then ot mto a Sydenham carnage 
under the impression that 1t was 
going to Brighton. Discovering his 
mustake at the second station on the 
lme, he returned to town with all 
speed, and, catching the 8 o’clock 
tram just as it was about to start, 
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jumped into it with such alacrity as 
to knock his head severely agaist 
the door-post, and thus deprive his 
shako of most of 1ts ornamental plu- 
mage. Nor was this all, for he had 
no sooner taken his seat than he 
discovered that he had left his side 
arms behind. Bemg a rear-rank 
man, he looked on these casualties 
as comparatively unimportant, but 
having now caught up his corps just 
as the order was given to fall in, and 
wishing to snatch a hasty breakfast 
on the Downs, his attention had 
only yust been drawn to a large hole 
in the bottom of Is havresac, 
through which about half a pound 
of sandwiches and two hard-boiled 
eggs had fallen on the road Huis 
brandy-flask, probably owing to its 
enormous bulk, had certamly kept its 
place, but having screwed 1t down 
very hastily when he was hurrying 
to catch the tram (which went off 
without him), the stopper had be- 
come fixed 1n such a way that all our 
efforts to open it were unavailing 

He was very hot, and very tired, 
and very hungry, and there was 
Captain Culpepper shouting out to 
know why he was not in his place. 
What could he do? ‘To desert his 
corps at this juncture was impos- 
sible He shook me convulsively 
by the hand and hmped off to the 
ranks Altogether, at that moment, 
I felt gratetul — yes, I know 1t 1s 
selfish to say so, but I did feel grate- 
ful that I was not a Volunteer 

The road from the Level to 
Bnghton Downs 1s steep and dusty ; 
and should the curious stranger de- 
sire to know the component parts of 
the soul on which he treads, he will 
find abundant evidence of chalk in 
the form of powder on his caat, 
while the presence of flint 1s no less 
asserted by the sharp gmnitty frag- 


ments which a breeze pecuhar to: 


the district deposits on the outer 
membrane of his eye. As compen- 
sation, however, for these trifling 
inconveniences, which necessanly at- 
tend the pursuit of science, he will 
be rewarded at the top of the hill by 
a splendid view of the Bnghton 
coast, which stretches away for many 
miles on either side, relieved im the 
distance by a broad e se of pale 
sea-green, rendered all the morevalu- 
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able, in an artistic point of view, by 
those grand cumuli of abiding clouds 
which cluster round the horizon. 
The foreground, too, is broken up 
into a hundred little dales and hil- 
locks; andthough the lover of foliage 
may search the view 1n vain for oak, 
or elm, or chestnut—though 1t has 
been truly said that 1ts sea 1s with- 
out ships, and its landscape without 
trees—there 1s no doubt that Brighton 
has a picturesqueness of 1ts own, and 
a real picturesquenesstoo All along 
our road are scattered groups of pe- 
destrians—httle companies of nders, 
on every sort of steed, from the 
thorough-bred mare, which bears 
my lady’s gentle weight, to the 
‘unkempt’ moke bestrode by Mr. 
Costermonger. ‘The carriages have 
all gone up an hour ago, and when 
we reach the Grand Stand we find 
them ranged along 1n Derby fashion 
outside the course My uncle and 
his youngest daughter still occupy 
their vehicle — the other girls had 
crossed to the opposite side, where I 
found them comfortably seated and 
awaiting my arrival, under the pro- 
tection of Cornet Dimpler of the 
Light Bobs. 
Devonshire man I know, and very 
young, and all that sort of thing, 
but ‘still I do not see why he should 
be always dancing attendance on my 
cousins, or what possible pleasure 
they can find im hzs society. I look 
upon his presence as an awful bore, 
and besides—these military men— 
confound 1t— you know it’s all very 
well, but -) Here I am inter- 
rupted in my reflections by Miss 
Rose, who says— 

‘So here you are at last, sir’ and 
pray what has kept you so long on 
the road? I thought you were 
mever coming I’m sure I don’t 
know what we should have done but 
for Mr. Dimpler’ (a grin of satisfac- 
tion from the Cornet—yes, I’m sure 
that man 1s an ass), ‘who has been 
very kind and attentive.’ 

* Shaw you, Miss Wimsome—been 
a pleashaw!’ remarks the Lancer, 
twirling a very slight moustache. 
‘Mr. Easel, think I wecognize your 
feachaws. we’ve met mn Devonshaw, 
I believe. You’re just mn time—F irst 
Artillery Bwigade now passmg by.’ 

Returning the Cornet’s salute, and 





(NB Dimpler is a 
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hastily apologizing to my cousins, I 
turned ic look at the Middlesex 
eighteen-pounders, which were just 
then bemg dragged along by some 
of Pickford’s sleek and sturdy horses 
to ther destination. The Cinque 
Ports and Sussex guns followed, the 
rustic carters in their smock-frocks 
contrasting strangely with the bril- 
hant uniforms around, and the huge * 
implements of war. Colonel Ormsby, 
who commanded the bngades, 1s the 
first to salute Lord Paulet and his 
staff, who have taken up their posi- 
tion just mn front of the Grand Stand. 
Oh! for the pen of Homer, or of 
Russell—the author of the ‘ Thad,’ or 
the ‘Times’ correspondent—to de- 
scribe the warlike train which fol- 
lowed After the Artillery had 
passed, up rode Colonel Brewster at 
the head of Ins brigade (the sth of 
the rst Division). To him 1t was 
allotted to play the part of ‘ enemy’ 
that day , and if any scruples have 
been raised against the adoption 
of that well-known sobriquet ‘ The 
Devil’s Own,’ 1t 1s at least a satisfac- 
tion to know that this satanic but 
highly efficient corps was included 
in the ranks of England’s foe. Next 
marched up the 3rd City of London, 
and close upon them a small de- 
tachment of the Six Foot Guards, 
who probably thought that they 
made up m length of lmb what 
they certainly lacked m Hebel of 
numbers One strapping fellow, a 
giant among giants, seemed taller 
by a head than his companions. a 
burst of enthusiasm greeted his ap- 
proach It 1s something, after all, to 
be able to look down on the rest of 
mankind habitually, and without 
effort. Philosophers may talk as 
they will, and instance Napoleon, 
Pope, Lord Russell, and the Bishop 
of Oxford as examples of dimimutive 
greatness. When nature lengthens 
the legs of mortal man she does not 
necessarily imecrease his brams in 
proportion; but stall to be tall, to 
be able to lay your hand tro- 
mzingly on your rival’s shoul be- 
fore the object of his (and your) 
affections, to have it all your own 
way m & crowd, in a quarrel, in a 
cotilhon, must occasionally be very, 
very pleasant. You see I 
feelingly on the subject. I have 
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given up high-heeled boots now, 
and am no longer particular about 
walking on the er side of the 
trottor, but—if it 1s a weakness I 
confess 1t—-I should hke to be eh- 
gible for the Six Foot Guards. The 
First Brigade m name, but not in 
order, now comes up, Lord Rad- 
stock’s regiment (the 9th Middlesex) 
*in the van, and marching steadily. 
Next pass the military representa- 
tives of Hornsey, Highgate, Clerken- 
well, and Tottenham, amidst the 
cheers of many a suburban frend 
among the lookers on. As a rule 
the bands fall out of marching order 
when they reach the staff, and, 
stationed at the foot of the Grand 
Stand, play various well-known airs 
until their respective regiments have 
passed by. Thus Mr Robert Ridley 
continues to announce the name 
which his godfathers and godmothers 
gave him until ‘Sally’ 1s bidden to 
‘come up,’ and when the virtues of 
that lady have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and she has gone her way, 
the public become aware of a new 
arrival in the person of that wily 
rustic ‘The young man from the 
country,’ who allows nothing to get 
over him, unless, mdeed, 1 1s the 
‘Perfect Cure,’ the merits of which 
specific he is at length compelled to 
acknowledge in 1ts turn 
There is a shght stir among the 
staff opposite, and Lord Cardigan, 
who 18 present ‘en amateur,’ looks 
down towards the advancing force 
to see who or what provokes that 
long and lusty gheer. It 1s the idol 
of certainly one half the Volunteers, 
who gallantly trots along upon his 
gray charger. It1is Lord Ranelagh, 
who has known what 1t is to fight mn 
earnest; and seems to love soldiering 
with a soldier’s love. We give him 
one cheer more. He raises his sword 
for the salute as he passes Lord 
Paulet, and then goes on with the 
South Middlesex to his work. We 
do not shout less heartily, I promise 
you, when the trim and well-drilled 
Artist, Corps comes into sight. I 
shall not, 1 hope, be accused of par- 
tiahty for my confréres, 1f I submit 
that their appearance on Easter Mon- 
day was as creditable and efficient as 
any body of men in the field. To 
wield the brush and bear the rifle— 
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to match the subtlety of Nature’s co- 
lour, and go through bayonet exer- 
cise with the same hand—to unite 
the pluck and firmness of good sol- 
diery with all the refinement of a 
painter’s mind—these are qualities 
of which this httle corps may well 
be proud, and which make it an ob- 
ject of especial imterest with the 
public. 

Miss Kitty clapped her hands with 
true enthusiasm when the London 
Scottish, with fern, and oak, and 
holly in therr jaunty bonnets, stepped 
up briskly before us, with Lord Elcho 
at their head There 1s somethng 
eminently picturesque about their 
dress. I only hope that those en- 
thusiastic members of the body who 
appeared bare-kneed on Bnghton 
Downs have not since paid the penal- 
ty of auld lang syne in rheumatism. 

The well-known overture in ‘ Der 
Freischutz’ next ushers im_ the 
*Queen’s,’ strong m numbers and 
firm in step The Civil Service, 
Sussex (Arundel), 1n their drab uni- 
form with blue facings, the Working 
Men’s Corps, cadets 1n scarlet, and a 
host of regiments, to which bystanders 


*%1ve a dozen different names, pass by. 


With age of these we observe aman of 
colour, whose onental dress attracts 
attention from the wondering crowd. 
Who can he be? No one appears 
to know—nor have the newspapers 
yet enlightened us upon the subject. 

The Temperance Corps might 
have passed unnoticed, despite the 
fame of their veteran colonel, but 
for the unlucky conspicuity of their 
surgeon and his horse. Oh, that 
astounding horse! Whether looked | 
upon as a specimen of breeding, 
grooming, colour, shape, or spirit, I 
think 1t could not have defied criti- 
cism 1n & more flagrant manner. No 
wonder vulgar little boys ask the 
JEsculapius satirically whether he 
hadn’t better get nside—if he knows 
the way to the knacker’s yard, «&c. 
There—that 1s enough now. Let 
the honest fellow trot off on Ros- 
nante. He will be sorely chafied 
before the day 1s done. 

Again and again we hear the 
sound of fresh martial strams— 
more regiments in sight — more 
marching by to jom that queue of 
soldiery which now winds up the 
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course towards Rottingdean in long 
and sinuous procession. 

Who are these stout and stalwart 
warriors, with shiny hats and long 
great-coats, who step along so mo- 
destly, while shouts of loud applause 
are ringing in their ears? It is a 
detachment of native police, who, 
preserving that intense gravity pe- 
cular to their profession, walk on 
unmoved by cheers of 1rony. They* 
know the value of that hollow praise. 
*‘Bawl away, gentlemen’ (no doubt 
they say to themselves), ‘smce it 
pleases you Itmay conduce to your 
amusement, and certainly does no 
harm to us’ So honest John, the 
scene-shifter, when he puts on the 
plush of social life, and steps before 
the curtain to lay down green baize 
for Mr Kean, 1s wont to receive from 
‘the gods’ in provincial theatres the 
same testimony of public admiration 
as that eminent tragedian, but bears 
it with becoming diffidence. 

After the ‘ Peelers’ had passed on, 
some nautical-looking gentlemen in 
blue shirts appeared upon the scene, 
and just before the last brigade of 
infantry came up, my cousin Rose 
called my attention to some one in a 
volunteer uniform, who was waving 
a pocket-handkerchief from the op- 
posite side. 

‘I think 1t must be a friend who 
wants to speak to you, Jack,’ said 
she, ‘for he has been trying to catch 
your eye for some time past’ 

I was confirmed in this opimion 
myself, when, on lookmg over m 
that direction, I found the handker- 
chief was waved more eagerly. Aha! 
—that small, but manly form—that 
military, yet dishevelled garb— 
could it be—no—yes—yes, I recog- 
mze hm now—'tis PrivatE MovL- 
tins! ! 

I rose instinctively from my seat. 
He saw the action, and, before the 
policemen, the bystanders, or any 
one had time to prevent him, the 
rash youth had dashed across the 
course, under the very nose of the 
staff! , 

There was a tremendous row. Co- 
lonel M‘Murdo clapped spurs to his 
steed, and was on the spot man m- 
stant. 

‘How dare you, sir, commit such 
a gross breach of disciplme? Why 
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aren’t you with your corps? I 
never saw such unsoldierlike con- 
duct. You’re not fit to be a soldier!’ 
shouted the gallant but wrathful 
officer to the wretched Mullins, who 
now stood transfixed with terror, 
and was about to stammer out some 
excuse—when, lo! another miscreant 
darts forward, and diverts the In- 
spector-General’s attention. Favour- 
ed by this lucky circumstance, poor 
Mullins slinks through the crowd, 
and joms me unobserved. He was 
dreadfully agitated, and very dusty. 
He tried to speak, but his accents 
were inarticulate. At last I thought 
I heard the word ‘beer’ Seizing 
him by the arm, I dragged him 
round to the refreshment room, and 
procured a bottle of Bass’s pale re- 
storative—an imperial pint. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mullms, when 
he had finished 1t, ‘ thank you—-I m 
better now I say, what a shindy 
that was! Upon my word I couldn’t 
help it You see, I thought ’twas all 
right He needn’t have gone on so 
with me—before all the crowd, too 
In fact, I’m sure he wouldn’t, 1f he 
only knew half I’ve gone through 
this day.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter now ?’ I 
asked 


‘ Matter !’ said Mullins, very dole- 
fully , ‘ why, everything’s the matter. 
I never saw anythmg hke it But 
there !—it’s my old luck—IT’m always 
putting my foot m 1t.’ 

‘Well, but why did you leave your 
corps ?’ said I. 

{Here Mr Mullins made an obser- 
vation about his corps which I do 
not feel justified in repeating. It 1s 
sufficient to say that 1t would only 
have been considered as a metapho- 
rical compliment by the Inns of 
Court | 

‘Why, the fact is,’ he replied, ‘I 
came away in such an a hurry 
this morning, that I put on an old 
pair of boots by mistake—the left 
sole 1s regularly splt up at the side 
—and I had not walked a mile from 
the Level before I discovered that a 
great piece of flint had got wedged 
in 1t somehow, and was laming me. 
So I asked leave _to fall out for a 
minute or two to set it right; and 
while I did so, another corps of the 
game colour as ours followed close 
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after 1t, and, somehow or other, by 
the tame I had got the fimt out I 
was so confused between the two, 
that I couldn’t find my place again ; 
so I thought the best way was to 
walk up here outside the course, and 
then cut across country somehow, 
and fall in But when I came up 
opposite the Grand Stand, and saw 
you there, I thought I would just 
run across and get something to eat 
first , for you know I haven’t had a 
bit of breakfast yet, and I’m so 
hungry. Would you mind lendmg 
me a sovereign? Only fancy—while 
I was standmg over there in the 
crowd, some one must have opened 
my cartridge-box and taken out a 
purse, with two pounds three and 
six in a. Im sure I thought ’twas 
the safest place m the world for my 
money It’s really very annoying’ 

I confess my sympathy for poor 
Mulhns at this moment was raised 
to such a pitch, that I had half a 
mind to bring him back to lunch 
with us But then the muserable 
appearance he presented—the im- 
possibility of hastily explamimeg to 
Cornet Dimpler the circumstances 
of his case—a dread that the relation 
of his misfortunes might provoke 
the nsible faculties of Miss Kitty 
(whose sense of the ludicrous fre- 
quently carnes her beyond the 
bounds of propriety)—and, above 
all, the painful consciousness that I 
* should be harbouring a deserter from 
the Volunteer ranks—all combined 
in mnducing me to abandon the idea, 
so, placing the contents of my purse 
at his disposal, and begging him to 
cheer up and join the Tower Sham- 
lets at his earliest convenience, I left 
him attacking a pork-pie with sin- 
gular ferocity, and hurried back to 
the Grand Stand 

The ladies were very anxious to 
learn the fate of the mystenous 
stranger, whose appearance had 
caused me to leave them so abruptly, 
and I was just proceeding to relate 
his doleful history, when a sudden 
exclamation from Kitty caused us all 
to turn ‘eyes front.’ There is a 
marked sensation m the crowd be- 
low, and a murmur passes round 
from mouth to mouth. For an m- 
stant all heads are turned seawards, 
and presently move round mm a mass 
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to the opposite direction. It is the 
Hon ArtilleryCompany, who are car- 
rying their guns by at full gallop so 
quickly, that horses, men, gun-car- 
nages, and tackle lose their indivi- 
duahty mn one great crowd of rapid 
fhught. After them the 9th Lancers 
dash by, at little short the speed of 
battle-charge , and bringing up the 
rear with equal energy, and mounted 
eon their trusty hunters, nde the bold 
sportsmen of the rst Hants Horse. 


‘—- Agmine facto 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum ’” 


The soul reverberated with the loud 
beating of a hundred hoofs We 
catch a glimpse of Garibald: hats— 
of feathers fluttermg m the mornng 
breeze. Then a long vigorous cheer 
is raised, and handkerchiefs are 
waved, and delicate gloved hands 
meet 1n an ecstacy of femimine ap- 
plause Thecrowd closes in quickly 
after the last horsemen, and hasten 
on towards the scene of action Thus 
ends the first chapter of the Volun- 
teer Review 

Wishing to see as much as we 
could of the sham fight which was 
to follow, we lost no time in hasting 
to rejom my uncle m his carriage, 
where, according to agreement, we 
were to lunch, ‘al fresco,’ before 
proceeding further on the Downs. 
This trme I took Miss Rose under 
my especial charge, leaving the gal- 
lant cornet to offer his arm to Kitty, 
who was only too proud to have a 
military escort In confidence to 
me afterwards she expressed herself 
lighly pleased with the condescen- 
sion of the youthful officer, who m 
course of conversation, and at her 
own request, had informed her of the 
length and quality of his sword, the 
cost of his dress jacket, the name of 
Ins favounte charger, and many 
other particulars concerning his pro- 
fession, and, up to this time appa- 
rently bloodless career, which doubt-~ 
less were of more interest to a young 
lady just entermg her teens than 
they would be to the majority of my 
esteemed perusers 

We found Mr. Winsome’s valet 
and imvaluable factotum, Hodge, 
busily engaged in uncorking cham- 
pagne and extricating plates, knives, 
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and pie-dishes from the depths of an 
enormous hamper. A g panic 
had just occurred m consequence 
of finding the contents of a mustard- 

t suffused over what was sup 
to be a rhubarb-tart, but when, on 
further examination of the crust, it 
was found only to ,conceal an inge- 
nious amalgamation of beefsteak 
and stuffed pigeons, equanimity was 
immediately restored As for the 
salad, 16 was pronounced unexcep- 
taonable, and Mr. Dimpler himself, 
supposed to be parlicularly knowing 
in the due proportions of lobsters, 
cream, and lettuce, was obliged to 
confess that none of his fellahs 
could have made a better one. ‘’Pon 
my word now, it’s really capital!’ 
cries the Lancer, helpmg himself 
again with renewed vigour. ‘ Miss 
Winsome, may I assist you to a 
little tongue® Haw, haw! what a 
lapthuth lingue,’ he lsps out as 
the dish slips away from his knees 
‘ Hear that, Easel? I say, ha, ha! 
What a lapthus hngue—’ and thus 
the cornet fancies he has made a 
new and original joke Well, I 
won't describe the banquet. We 
all know what young ladies’ appe- 
tates are supposed to be at an eight- 
o’clock dinner, and what they really 
are at noon, especially with a fine 
breeze blowmg up from the coast, 
and a good walk in prospect before 
them. I only know I did my duty 
with unaffected cheerfulness, and 
played the part of volunteer (at 
lunch) that day as well as any man 
upon the ground. Our picnic con- 
cluded, we started off across the 
Downs towards the battle-field, leav- 
ing Mr Hodge to finish the salad, 
and console himself with an“ odd 
pint or two of Moselle, m our ab- 
sence. A walk across the rough 
and knotty ground im the vicimity 
of the Stand, a scamper down the 
long steep slope which shelves away 
from it, and a good strong pull up 
the oppcbite hill, brmg us at last 
within sight of the Volunteers,.who 
have by this time taken up their 
various postions as foes and de- 
fenders of the Sussex soil. 

‘Is that the enemy over there on 
that mill?’ asked Miss Winsome. 
‘Do, Jack, tell me which are the 
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‘I don’t know any more so than 
the lady who is on my arm at the 
present moment,’ said I, calling at- 
tention to the pun by tremendous 
emphasis, and perhaps the slightest 
pressure of my interrogator’s little 
wrist. 

‘ How can you be so provoking, 
sir!’ retorts Mass W., blushing very 
prettily. ‘ You know very well 
what I meant—and I declare there’s 
Mr. Dimpler looking, and if you 
don’t behave properly, I shall take 
his arm instead ’ 

Intimidated by ths threat I at 
once comphed with her request, and 
referring to my chart of the ground, 
proceeded to pomt out the hill 
where Colonel Brewster had taken 
up his position with one company of 
the Six-Foot Guards, the 3rd London, 
2nd, 8th, and 9th Tower Hamlets, 
and the znd Essex Admunistrative 
Battalion. I showed her the little 
battery of Sussex and Cinque Port 

at Warren Farm, and by the 
help of a field glass identified Major- 
General Sutton at the head of the 
2nd Infantry Division. The enemy 
also by this time had begun to show 
fight, m a long alignment at the 
summit of the hill. The four hght 
6-pounders of the Hon Artllery 
Company, and the Middlesex 18- 
pounders were already 1n position. 
‘The Woodendean hedgerows bristled 
with the rifles of the Inns of Court— 
let us hope the worst enemy that 
will ever hold that little farm The 
work of the day was to begin It 
a begin, and how shall I describe 
it ¢ 

If any gentleman connected with 
military matters should glance over 
these pages he will at once discover 
that their author 1s not a Volunteer 
Why should I be ashamed to own 
it? There 1s scarcely any matter to 
be discussed, epic to be written, 
poem to be ulustrated, which may 
not be treated im at least two dif- 
ferent manners. Last year a writer 
in this very Magazine, and on this 
identical subject, gave its readers, 1n 
my humble opimon, an admirable 
description of the ‘ Bloodless Battle 


of Brighton.’ That gentleman—of 
whose name I am still m ignorance 


—was probably a Volunteer himself. 
He descmbes the filmg and de- 
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bouching—forming squares and sup-~ 
porting lines in echellon—alludes to 
levers and lnstocks in a manner 
which shows that he is quite at 
home with all the paraphernalia of 
war. Now suppose Iam nat—sup- 
pose I make some tremendous blun- 
der in my account—call a havresac 
a shako, for mstance, or vice versad— 
don’t you see what a miserable 
position I am in at once? There is 
Mr. Carpley, of the ‘ Weekly Spy- 
glass,’ he would be down upon me at 
once, with— 

‘It would be well before this 
gentleman attempts to describe,’ &c. 
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Or my Editor (hitherto I hope well 
towards me) would very 
probably call me to account for my 
inefficiency. No, I will take a safer 
—a more ingenuous hne—I know 
nothmg whatever of pipe-clay. 
You, my dear special correspondent, 
hike the Latin poet, smg 
‘Arma virumgue.’ For my part, 
I only take the man (or woman as 
the case may be) for my theme, and 
modestly omit the arms m my nar- 
ration. 
I think it was the 18-pounders 
of the enemy which roared the first 
signal of attack, and poured out the 
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first volumes of that smoke which 
soon filled Wick Valley with so 
dense acloud. The Hampshire gen- 
tlemen ride through it gallantly, 
and leaving their horses at the 
quickset hedge, endeavour to engage 
the Devil’s Own, who have been 


thrown out from the opposite ranks 
as skirmishers. The lhttle band, 
however, even when supported by 
the 9th Lancers, are unable to main- 
tain their position, and soon re- 
mounting, ride back quicker than 
they came. The Horse Artillery 
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cover the retreat, and take up the 
cause of the filymg huntsmen. But 
the Inns of Court now open a deadly 
fire upon our lines, and agam and 
again the dauntless Lancers charge 
m vain upon their squares. To 
hold the httle farm at Woodendean 
is evidently the object of both sides. 
The Queen’s Westminster fight 

y to gain possession of it— 
the enemy to hold their own. How 
can I follow the; tactics—detail the 
evolutions of both sides? It was, I 
think, the most earnest of mock 
contests I have ever seen. There is 
something hke the fierce flush of 
war which hghts up the features of 
these daring marksmen ‘The sabres 
of the cavalry are bloodless, but 
they clash audibly agaist the bay- 
onets of those massive squares. 
‘The cannon roar at least in earnest. 
The air 1s perfumed with real smoke 
of battle. What is wanting to com- 
plete the picture? to turn this 
pleasant picture into grim reality ? 
Nothing but Death, who perhaps 1s 
hovering about the field and think- 
ing how many prisoners he might 
take with just a hundred pounds 
of lead. 

Mr. Wylde has publshed a map 
of the positions: you have read all 
and more than I can tell you, mn 
the daily papers. How the enemy’s 
line, advancing to the hill top, 
opened that ternble file-fire upon 
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our ranks: how Captain Jay’s battery 
responded with a feu d’enfer: how 
the cavalry dashed upon the squares, 
and squares repulsed the cavalry: 
how Lord Wilham Paulet compl- 
mented the Inns of Court upon 
their pluck and discipline; and how 
Colonel Brewster was finally driven 
from his hold by the perseverance 
of the London Scottish, and com- 
pelled to retreat towards the Rail- 
way Station—lIs it not all written m 
the columns of the ‘ Times,’ and of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph ?’ 


*Soon as the foe the shining chiefs beheld 
Rush like a fiery torrent o’er the field, 
Their force embodied in a tide they pour 3 
The rising combat sounds along the shore 
As warring winds, 1n Sirius’ sultry reign, 
From different quarters sweep the sandy plain ; 
On every side the dusty whirlwinds rise, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the skies 
Thus hy despair, hope, rage, together driven 
Met the black hosts, and, meeting, darkened 

heaven.” 


That is the description of a battle 
which was fought three thousand 
years ago It was Homer who first 
sang of itn purest Greek It was 
Pope who grandly rendered it in 
Englsh verse. And to this day (as 
it will be everlastingly) the soldier- 
hero and the deeds of war have 
formed an endless theme for public 
admiration and the poet’s art. 


JACK EASEL. 


THE BATTLE OF THE OARS. 
By Aa CANTAB. 


Ne may this twentieth boat-race prove one well-earned vict’ry more 
To add unto the well-earned ten the Cambridge side can score: 
For though for days we’ve watched, and read of, Oxford’s puissance, 
And seven to four are on them laid—with Ife there’s e’er a chance. 
Thee, too, Trin. Coll.—our own Trin. Coll.—chief t of Alma Mater, 
May thy five sons this day delight by conquest on the water! 
May Cambnidge cry before high noon, Hurrah! our triumphs are 
Eleven to nine ’gainst Oxford’s in our friendly boating war. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, just 
We took the rail, for Putney bound, to view 


dawn of day, 
? aquatic fray! 


Rich City men, priests, lawyers, heavy swells, light pamphleteers— 
Posse (of many a) comttatus hardly meeting else for years— 

And heroes old whose doughty skill with flashing light-blue oar, 

Tf now possessed would change for us the recent fate of war. 
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Mark, sons of sedgy Cam, the men whom Isis coun!s her best, 

Nor will from ‘ Off!’ to winning gun yield you an instant’s rest. 

First, as if leader of the flock, SozrpHernp, as bowman, rows 

Nearest their galley’s brazen. ‘beak, since he hails from Brasenose ; 

A Mokrkr1son, the Balhol ‘ five ;’ and WoopGatE, sculler neat, 

Hoax, who as strokesman twice hath pulled, nor once hath known defeat : : 
(The pride of boating Exeter, who TOWS long, clean, and hard , 

Stout yeoman’s service hath he done—‘ Exon’ of Oxon’s guard ; 
Bell's archives cannot chronicle a more successful name :) 

Carr and Jacopson—tried men—with ‘ six’ and ‘two’ yet new to fame. 
Yet, Trinities, by Pembroke, you may recent tables turn, 

And ‘ three’s ’ best Manuel labour helped ,— you’ ve scarce s1x stone astern ,— 
If all, as one, with strength and sinll, pull the stroke set you to row 

*‘ By classic’ ‘STANNING, ‘ famed for Greek,’ as the Tripos Last doth show. 
Let not, as for the last two years, our boat behind far lag, 

But be the oriflamme to-day, the hght-blue silken flag. 


Anon the cabs are coming. Hark to the mingled din, 

Of niggers, ‘ cures,’ ‘ shies,” Punch, and cries of ‘ Oxford’s safe to win '’ 
And gentlemen and gents prick fast across Barnes’ dusty plain, 
Bestriding hired cavalry from the fair land of Cockaigne 

Now by the eyes and lips ye love, bold Cantabs, row your best; 

A thousand fair ones mn your blue are gaily decked or drest. 

A thousand tongues will cheer you on, a thousand throats grow hoarse 
This day to help you hold your own throughout the four-muile course. 


All’s lost, the start but over! It1s Oxford’s race again! 

Cambridge can’t keep up forty strokes although they strive amain ; 
Astern in Corney Reach by lengths, faring worse amidst the gale, 
While dark-blues have the race m hand safe as the proverbial mail ; 
Whose style and speed from all extort th’ unfeigned deserved ‘ Bravo!” 
As that plucky, steady, well-matched ‘ Eight,’ made their fine boat go. 
Right well rowed several Cantabs who rowed our ship to-day, 

‘They tore the lymph to fragments with their oars ’midst feath’ry spray: 
Yet by full forty seconds past the flag first Oxford flies, 

Bringing our once proud ‘ Five ahead’ to the humbling fact—we’ re ties! 
Oh! was there e’er ‘more competent, pluckier, or steadier oar,’ 

Than the chief hero of this day, the Oxford strokesman Hoary? 


Ho, maidens who love Granta! Ho, Cambridge matrons! mourn, 
Weep for our ancient boating might, ’twill not, 1t seems, return 

Ho, Thames Club! pour libations, tap Falernian, crown the bowls ; 
Toast the thrice-gallant Oxford crew, cheer the losing oarsmen’s souls. 
Ho, leading captains of the Cam! rouse, quit yourselves like men , 
Strive for oft conquests as of old ; keep Oxford’s score at ‘ ten’ 
Mistrust vagaries touching boats, build floaty, travelling craft, 
Stiff-backed, fine line, full forward floored, and not too tap’ring aft 
Seize every twelve-stone hero, bid for ‘ strokes? who may recall 

Th’ undying fame at after oar of STANLEy, JonEs, and HAL 

Rouse! Rouse! and toil with brain and hand that, e’en if helped by Hoare, 
Oxford, at least, mayn’t win the match 1n eighteen sixty-four. 


Putney, March 28th, 1863. 
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Y ‘flat’ is simply and empha- 
facally a third floor, up three 
fights of stone steps, and situated in 
Brother’s Buildings. Four years ago 
we were looking out for a house. 
Owing to circumstances, over which 
we had not the slightest control, 
it was n that we should 
have a cheap house, or none at all. 
We wandered north, south, east, and 
west. We climbed the staircases of 
sem-demi-genteel villas in the sub- 
urbs; we sniffed over drains; we 
rusted ourselves against kitchen 
ranges; we mudded our feet m back 
gardens: but all to no purpose. The 
rent was all very well; but the taxes, 
and the poor-rate, and the water- 
rate, we could not get over at any 
rate; so we were regularly floored, 
in more senses than one. At last, 
an acquamtance, of Bohemian ex- 
iences, suggested chambers in 
rother’s Buildmgs. 
VOL. II.-—NOo. Y. 
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‘Look you,’ said he, ‘ you have all 
the conveniences of a house, without 
the responsibilities of being a house- 
holder. 

I eagerly caught at the idea. I 
am Scotch; and I remembered— 
distance lending enchantment to the 
view—those beautiful floors in the 
New Town of Edinburgh. My good 
gentleman (Betty always calls him 
my good gentleman) was thankful 
for any suggestion, and left all to 
me—as he generally does. So we 
came, we saw, we conquered; that is 
to say, we on of what 
our landlord (a tailor) called, ‘a 
Ont seat a Shogun oom 

W. a it 
seemed ! whatian casi in the desert 
of our vain wanderings! so large 
and roomy, and yet so snug and 
comfortable. How could we have. 
lived so long im London in poky, 


smoky, musty, fusty, lttle houses, 
2D 
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when there were beautifal, ooo 

chambers to be had for less 
money ? 

Fancy, a complete house on one 
floor’ <A. large sitting-room, with 
ever sO Many windows in it a 
smaller one, with not quite so many ; 
a good-sized bed-room for ourselves, 
opening into another, nearly as large, 
for the boys, a snug hittle hole for 
Betty, our maid-of-all-work ; a cosy 
kitchen, with a scullery, and a coal- 
cupboard, and water laid on, and 
what not; such a convenient china- 
closet, too, with drawers, and shelves, 
and hooks for jugs and cups, and eyes 
to throw a light in from the passage 
—in short, everything that the heart 
of housekeepng woman could de- 
sire My tradespeople came upstairs 
for orders as com y as they 
would have gone down the area 
steps anywhere else. And I had 
such a nice, tful sweep, sending 
me a circular once a quarter, thank- 
ing me, as well as the other ‘nobility 
and gentry’ of the neighbourhood, 
for my patronage, reminding me of 
his address, which is 1m a certain 
court, ‘nearly opposite the lamp- 
post ,’ relieving my mind by assuring 
me that he has ‘ no connection with 
round the corner,’ and darkly warn- 
ing me im a postscript to ‘ beware of 
the op tion.’ 

In fact, everything combined to 
make me feel myself, although hving 
on the third floor, nevertheless a 
dignified householder. We were 
high up, to be sure, but then 1t was 
airy; and, of course, as we were at 
the very top of the house, we couldn’t 
bog reeds ae by anybody. Al- 

gether, our domucihary arrange- 
ments really seemed perfect. 

We were thoroughly enchanted 
with our flat. We raved about it in 
conversation ; we wrote letters about 
14 by the ream. To be sure, some 
of our friends (the genteel ones 
sneered at our ‘ attic,’ as they call 
it; could not come to see us, because 
the stairs took away their breath; 
could not send their servants with 
messages, because of the ignominy 
of the third floor. In fact, these 
acquaintances behaved in a most 
unreasonable manner, and looked 
down upon us, because we were 80 
high up. This, however, we bore 
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philosophically; for we had stil? 
some friends, who came as cheerfully 
to our ‘attic’ as if 1 had been a 
cottage ornée, and we living im ele- 
gant retrrement. Fora whole year, 
that flat was a perfect domestic 
bower of bliss. Some people fancy 
that you can’t be happy in ahasabers. 
because you can’t e them home- 
like. ‘The Uncommercial Traveller ” 
tells us that ‘chambers never were 
young or childish, never had dolls 
m them, nor christenings, nor rock- 
ing-horses, nor httle coffins,’ and 
utterly repudiates the idea of Ro- 
binson Crusoe ever having been seen. 
in any ‘set’ If you don’t mind 
coming up three pairs of stairs, Mr. 
Traveller, I shall be most happy to 
show you, not only Robinson Crusoe 
(originally bound in green and gold, 
but now of nondescript boards, and 
with its leaves in the last stage of 
attrition), but a full-sized rocking- 
horse, three dolls (two of them 
headless), and—a.baby. Yes, a 
baby! and not a heathen ‘baby by 
any means; for he was duly christ- 
ened in church, and had three names 
grven him by two godfathers and a 
godmother, who will, no doubt, be 
relieved to hear (considering the obli- 
gations they took upon themselves at 
St Martin’s-n-the-Fields), that their 
godson, being three years of age, has 
s0 mastered his Catechism as to be 
able, when imterrogated in the re-- 
gular form as to his name, to answer 
that it is Benjamin, and that it was 
given him by his godfathers and 
godmothers, who never come to see 
him, and have never yet given him 
a silver mug, as it is thexr bounden 
duty to do.* 

At the end of the year, the floor 
below us, hitherto unoccupied, was 
let to a barrister. The prospect of 
having as a near neighbour one 
whose profession was, 1n some re- 
spects, a guarantee for respectabubty, 
tended to mtensify our joy. Perhaps 
we should get mtimate, and visit 
each other. How delightful to go 
down stairs to the barrister’s to sup- 
per! How delightful it would be to 
ask the barnster to pigeon-pie and 
punch, in return! And esaiy ape 
sibly, he might discern in our Jack 
an aptitude for the law, and take 
him mto his office. 
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When we came to see the bar- 


rister, our preconceptions were sus- 
tained to the utmost. He was evi- 


dently a gentleman. He bowed to 
me most politely when he met me 
on the stairs, and Jack reported to 
us that he had patted him (Jack) on 
the head, and expressed a hope that 
he (Jack) was a good boy. We had 
come to be on such good terms with 
the barrister from these stair civili- 
ties, that I was on the pomt of 
sending Jack down, with my good 
gentleman’s compliments, and would 
he favour us with his company to 
supper, when Betty brought me a 
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occupied by this luckless bachelor. 
Their yamping over his head I could 
fally credit. Jack about this tame 
had learned the art of standing on 
his head, a performance which, as 
Ben and Harry usually applauded 
him loudly with their heels, m 

have had, to say the least of it, 
rather a startling effect. A certam 
‘war of their own invention, 
which was always entered into with 
the greatest spit by all three, Jack 
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note, of which the following is a 
copy -— 
‘Mapam, ~ 

‘1 can have no right to demand why 
a gentleman should settle with his wife 
and children in chambers, which are gene- 
rally considered suitable only for bachelors ; 
but I have certamly considerable cause 
for complamt when that gentleman’s chil- 
dren are allowed to make acrobatic per- 


formances over my head at six o'clock in 
the morning,’ &c , &c. 


Here was a pretty busmess! The 


large room, in which our three boys 
slept, was, no doubt, just over that 
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accompanying on a comb, was also 
a favourite performance. This, I 
fear, was not very soothing either; 
so I dare say the poor man really 
was to be pitied. 
However, I was not going to be 
out-generalled ; for, although bump- 
ings and jumpimgs over the head of 


a sleepy bachelor, at an early honr, 
must be to some extent aggravating, 


stall, I fully and conscientiously be- 
lieve, that pianoforte music, of a 
2D2 
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wailing, discordant, and uncertain 
character, under the head of a drowsy 
matron of musical prepossessions, 18 
quite as exasperating, 1f not more 80 ; 
and 1f you only knew how that 
bachelor used to drone out ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream,’ towards the small 
hours, how he made of ‘Giorno 
d’orrore’ a perfect nightmare of 
horror to poor luckless me; how he 
groaned dway at ‘Dulce domum,’ 
and his.‘ Lodging was on the Cold 
Ground,’ until I wished his home 
was anywhere, and his lodging on 
any ground, rather than the second 
floor,—I say, 1f you had known and 
experienced all this, you would pity 
me, and believe me fully justified in 
sending him the following reply .— 


‘ Sr, 

‘I regret to hear that my boys have 
annoyed you by jumping over your head 
at so early an hou, and I beg to say, that, 
as I wish to be neighbourly, I will endea- 
vour to prevent their domg so in future. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that 
people living under the same roof ought to 
exercise a little mutual forbearance I, on 
my part, have borne uncomplaimingly cer- 
tain musical performances under my head, 
performances, which have begun generally 
at midnight, and seldom lasted for less 
than three or fou. hours—=in fact, what in 
Scotland we should call ‘‘ a perfect spate o’ 
music ”’ 

‘ Now, I put it to you as a gentleman, 
do you not think, as we on our part have 
to put up with the music at mght, that 
you, on yours, might bear with the dancing 
im the morning ?’ &c., &c. 


From that time, during six months, 
we corresponded regularly on the 
subject of our mutual grievances, I 
merely taking the defensive, by 
pleading the music when he at- 
tacked the dancing; but, although 
the correspondence was pretty brisk, 
and at times even sharp, his letters 
were always gentlemanlke, and 
mine, I trust, never those unworthy 
of a lady. 

At the end of the six months, 
whether the ideas of matrimonial 
felicity, suggested by the bumpings 
and jumpmegs over his head, were 
too strong to be resisted; whether 
his laundress didn’t properly attend 
to his buttons and socks (she was of 
the Mrs. Crupp order, and most 
hkely didn’t); or whether his soli- 
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tary music made him melancholy, I 
can’t say,—all I know is, at the end 
of that time he married. 

How delighted we were, when we 
saw his belongmgs bemg carned 
down the two pairs of stairs! how 
we exulted when we beheld the 
Seta nade instrument of torture— 

rne away finally by two men into 
avan (If we had known what was 
coming, instead of exulting as the 
cortége moved away, we should have 
followed 1t weeping, and dressed 1n 
mourning garments. 

At the end of weeks the 
landlord told us ‘the commodious 
suit’—they were all commodious 
suits—was again let, and this time 
to a ‘h’artist’ 

A ‘h’artist’” Well, there was 
comfort in that; the h’artist most 
hkely would not prove musical; and 
as by this time two of our boys had 
gone away to school, there would, 
we trusted, be no ground for griev- 


ces 
At first, our only cause of annoy- 
ance consisted in the fact that our 
neighbour consumed more than his 
due proportion of the water supphed 
to both floors (he having the cus- 
tody of the cistern), a circumstance 
which I thought might be owimg to 
his being an artist in water-colours. 
After a time, when our ‘domestic 
supply” became less and less, not 
even this witticism could console us. 
Then we began to experience some 
trouble at the hand of his laundress, 
and his models In justice to the 
laundress, let me record my firm 
conviction that she was perfectly 
guiltless of anything connected with 
the undue consumption of water. 
To look at her face was to forget 
that there ever had been such a fluid 
within the memory of man. There 
were two models, one dark, swarthy, 
and regardless of ee of speec 
whom we used to 1 the Biilings- 
gate one; the other pale, meek, and 
faltering, who was known to us as 
“ qpancbemadyicead specimen. ‘i 
t appeared the artist frequently 
made appomtments with these ladies 
which he forgot to keep. Perhaps 
the Queen was accustomed to send 
for him suddenly, to immortalize on 
canvas some member of the ro 
family, and himself in consequeriice, 
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and his laundress at those times 
had always business appomtments 
round the corner, which she could 
not possibly postpone. At least that 
is my only way of accounting for 
the models haying to mng our bell 
so constantly, to inquire whether 
Mr. Van Daub left any message. 
‘ Which it’s a shame to bring me all 
such a long ways for nothing,’ says 

illingsgate; ‘but he shall pay the 
piper. Why, this very morning I 
might ha’ been the Queen of Sheba, 
at two bob an hour, instead of tramp- 
in’ three mile—besides a tuppenny 
”*bus—to be a Spanidge beauty, with 
@ gaytar in my ’and, at eighteen 
pence.’ Milk-and-water meekly begs 
pardon, but—‘ Mr. Van Daub have 
gone out, and have not kep’ his ap- 
pointment,’ and might she take the 
liberty of asking for a drop of water, 
for she ‘ have walked a long distings, 
and feels dry ’? 

Poor Milk-and-water! She had a 
complexion lke a boiled fowl with- 
out the parsley and butter, pale-blue 
eyes, flaxen hair, a slight figure, and 
a general air of having been kept in 
a damp place, reminding one, as to 
her tout ensemble, of the heromes in 
the old-fashioned illustrations, who 
were always beimg carried off m 
lhmp garments, by ferocious villains 
of uncompromising aspect. Poor 
thing! to see her on a summer’s 
afternoon sitting down dejectedly on 
a step, and every now and then 
looking up reproachfully at the flies, 
after they had been making darts at 
her nose, would have moved a heart 
of stone. Of course I was sorry for 
the poor women, but 1t was too bad 
that, because Mr Van Daub often 
forgot his appomtments, and his 
laundress always remembered hers 
round the corner, we should have to 
answer all the questions, and, in- 
deed, Betty didn’t at all hkeit. Be- 
sides all this, the artast had a habit 
of tumbling up stairs at untimely 
hours ‘This occurred so frequently 
that one would have supposed the 
knobby parts of his countenance 
inust have been seriously discom- 
po by the fmction. I am not, 

owever, 1 a condition to prove 
that, on those occasions, he ever did 
an: more than bark his shins; 
for, although we lved under the 
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same roof for fwelve months, I never 
once beheld that artist’s counte- 
nance. True, I have looked down 
upon the top of his hat. Once I 
even saw his heels; his boots had 
evidently aipee bag fresh soled— 
perhaps that e him shpin going 
down stairs. I have seen jJoaves 
coming in, clutched hghtly in the 
grasp of his laundress. I have gazed 
upon his beer, frothmg up the stair- 
case 1n & eels pot. I have con- 
templated butter, in the winfer 
hard and stern, and again, mel 

in the summer’s sun. I have look 
at his morning rashers until I have 
felt quite bilious and low in my 
spirits, and inclined to exclaim, ‘ All 
flesh 1s bacon!’ To sum up, in the 
language of the poet—whose shade 
will, I hope, forgive me—many 2 
loaf, many a pot of beer, many «& 
rasher, many a pat of fourteenpenny 
Dorset, have I seen; but himself— 
NEVER ! 

But I heard him often enough. 
He did not write polite notes of re- 
monstrance, hke the barnster; but, 
when Jack and Ben were practising 
& la Leotard, would rush out at his 
door, and shout up the stairs, ‘ Keep 
those children qwet there!’ m a 
voice and manner which certainly 
did not suggest that the diligent 
study of the ‘arts’ had had any 
effect in softening Mr. Van Daub’s 
manners, or 1n preventing them from 
becoming brutal. At the end of the 
year there was great rejoicing mn our 
flat, when Betty announced that Mr. 
Van Daub was moving. When a 
later bulletin announced that he had 
moved, Jack and Harry signalised 
the joyful occasion by giving three 
cheers on the stairs. 

Since that tume the chambers have 
been occupied by a company, esta- 
blished for the relief of somebody or 
other, whether Turks for Hottentots, 
Tam not quite sure. Now I think 
of 1t, they can’t be Hottentots, for I 
know that flannel petticoats have a 
good deal to do with it, and I fancy 
Hottentots don’t wear them. The 
company, except on board days, 
when they have Sir Somebody Some- 
thing, and the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Somethmg Else, besides a 
bishop, and two half-pay officers, to 
sit in solemn conclave, consists of a 
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secretary, 2 sharp boy, and a laun- 
dress. When they first came, they 
were so quiet, that we began to 
think we were going to have a little 
peace, as in the first year of our flat 
experiences, and even 1f we did take 
in a ‘flannel petticoat or two, when 
the secretary and laundress were 
‘unavoidably absent,’ and the sharp 
boy had gone out, to be ‘ back in ten 
munutes,’ we thought in the cause of 
charity we did not so much mund it 

Bat, oh dear! dear!' the secretary 
and the laundress are hardly ever 
there now-a-days; and the sharp 
boy’s arithmetic has become so in- 
correct that his ‘ten minutes’ often 
exceed two hours and a half Betty 
in the mean time takes im all the 
messages and parcels Sometimes I 
have even to answer the door myself. 
It 1s really too much of a good thing. 
Why, this very morning, since I 
began to write, there have been no 
fewer than twelve bundles and a 
bandbox! What the bandbox can 
possibly contain, which 1s capable of 
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relieving anybody, whether Turk or 
Hottentot (I should think not even 
the of the Cannibal Islands 
could find consolation in a bandbox), 
I can’t imagine. Betty suggests 
that 1t may be a straw’r ’at, and, as 
I am too dejected to think of any- 
bapa g else, I have adopted her no- 

on 

To crown all, Betty has just given 
warning She has been a good and 
faithful servant, but the flannel 
petticoats have been too many for 
her, and, as she says herself, she 
‘can’t stop to be made a parcels 
delivery of no longer.? Oh! can 
any of my readers tell me of a cot- 
tage, about thirty pounds a year? I 
don’t care whether the neighbour- 
bood be genteel or not, evenif there 
should be a mangle next door, a cat’s- 
meat man over the way, a skittle- 
ground at the back, and the private 
residence of a garotter round the 
corner—anything, to get away from 
this abominable flat. 

C. M. M. E. 
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if Magers is a class of prosy gentle- 

men whom the imexorable fates 
decree that we should meet some- 
times at the corner of a street on a 
windy day, who come between us 
and the object of our affections at a 
botanical féte, and hold us meta- 
phorically by the button on every 
mconvenient occasion, tell us 
something which we have heard a 
hundred times before, or retail one 
of those remarkable adventures in 
which the chief characteristic 1s the 
constant recurrence of the first per- 
sonal pronoun. 

It was my lot a short time ago to 
sit next an old party of this descrip- 
tion at dinner. He wore that species 
of cravat the mvention of which ss 
due to the mgenuity (or, as some 
say, to the cervical disorders) of 
George IV., and which usually ex- 
tends from the middle of the human 
chest to the tip of the chin; the only 
advantage apparently to be derived 
from 1ts wear being that it sustains 
the head at an angle impossible to 
realize for five minutes together ex- 
cept by this means Turning round 
to my side, as far as this emimently 
respectable 1mpediment would per- 
mit, and when the fish (an excellent 
turbot) was removed, he addressed 
me very solemnly in the following 
strain — 

‘Ahem! We live in an age of 
progress When we look around us 
and see the advancement—nay, the 
rapid strides which art and science 
have made—when we notice the 
gradual but steady development of 
those resources of nature which form 
at once the basis and incentive of 
human industry, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the superionty of 
English intellect in the nineteenth 
century over that which has ap- 
peared in any former age. It 1s to 
the present era we owe the appli- 
cation of that wondrous agent, steam. 
The manufacture and use of gas are 
also of recent date. It 1s only of late 
years that we have learnt to guide 
the electric fluid harmlessly from 
our public buildings and made it 


subservient to our will in transmuit- 
ting messages from one end of 
Europe to another. Photography 
lends its valuable assistance to pic- 
tonal art The talents of an Arm- 
strong are brought to bear upon the 
science of modern warfare. hanks 
to the genial influence of chloroform, 
our surgeons can now with ease 
pursue their interesting calling, and. 
amputations—allow me to give you 
a leg of this chicken ?—no ?—vwell, 
as I was saying, amputations are 
now fearlessly and skilfully per- 
formed. Then, egain, look at the 
Metropolitan Railway. With what 
ease and rapidity can the denizens of 
this vast and thickly-populated city 
traverse 1ts enormous area! Is it 
not a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
fact that man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury can be thus transported from 
—yes, from the Edgeware Road to 
Farringdon Street in twelve minutes 
for sixpence ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘and I have 
heard that the first-class carriages 
are very comfortable, and the smell 
arising from the steam has _ been 
much exaggerated ’ 

‘You have heard !’ exclaimed my 
neighbour, with some astonishment. 
‘Am I, then, to understand that my 
young fmend has allowed so many 
weeks to elapse without examiming 
this last achievement of engineering 
sini ?’ 

‘Why, the fact is—’ I began. 

‘The apathy,’ mterrupted my 
friend in the obdurate cravat—‘ the 
apathy of the rising generation re- 
garding scientific subjects 1s very 
remarkable When / was a young 
man,’ &c &c. And here followed a 
long and somewhat severe compa- 
rison between the youth of 1863 and 
that of fifty years ago, in which I 
need scarcely say we of the present 
day came the worst off; and while 
the odious vice of smoking and the 
growing taste for bitter ale in our 
universities were severely censured, 
not a word was said about the now 


obsolete custom of talkong snuff, nér 
of the peculiar habits of those ‘ three- 
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bottle men’ who flourished so ex- 
tensively in the Georgian era. In- 
deed I have often noticed that gen- 
tlemen who took quite kindly to the 
follies of their own day, are apt to 
be severest on the tastes of their 
descendants, and should any new 
narcotic be devised or alcoholic 
stimulant be itroduced in the 
twentieth century, I make no doubt 
that such of us who survive to see 
that epoch will be equally forgetful 
of our own failings, and preach with 
great zeal against the vanities of 
Igoo. 

However, on the subject of the 
Metropolitan Railway, I confess, my 
staff-necked censor, to use a familiar 
expression, had touched me on the 
raw. I did feel somewhat ashamed 
that, whether owimg to modern 
apathy or accident, I had not yet 
travelled by it, and determined to 
make my journey the next day. 

They are queer little buildings, 
those offices on the Metropolitan 
hne, I mean, of course, that portion 
of them which crops up into the 
thoroughfare above. For the most 
part they resemble isolated police- 
stations, or half an establishment for 
baths and wash-houses come astray. 
There 1s something, too, of the tele- 
graph-office air about them, and the 
casual passer-by would be divided 
in his opinion as to whether the little 
crowd of humanity which pours in 
and out of their portals had gone 
thither to obtam a ‘summons,’ send 
a message to Timbuctoo, or wash 
itself. On entering the door, how- 
ever, these doubts are dispelled. 
There are the traditional pigeon- 
holes, labelled respectavely ‘ 1st 
Class,’ and ‘2nd and 3rd Class,’ be- 
tween which, on the occasion of my 
visit, a youthfal railway official was 
dividing as much of his attention as 
could be spared from a round of 
bread and butter in his hand. A 
railway clerk must lead a strange, 
eventful, and yet monotonous sort of 
hfe. How many hundred different 
faces must peep m daily at those 
little windows! all momentarily and 
successively framed by the aperture 
into a vast collection of endless 
family portraits—I mean that great 
national family of which I suppose 
we are all brothers and sisters. I 
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‘wonder, does our ticket-vendor smile 
more benignantly at the first-class 
casement than the third? Is he a 
physiognomist? He would have 
more experience than Lavater if he 
had the time to study all his models. 
Rich and poor, old and young, wise 
and ignorant, fair and ugly, bad- 
tempered and good, each address 
him in turn with vanmous accents; 
but he has one answer for them all, 
and that is written on a bit of 
coloured cardboard. There is no 
time for colloquy, for interchange of 
sentiment, for forming frmendships ; 
sharp 18 essentially the word. ‘ What 
d’ye say? one second return to 
Gower Street? Sixpence.’ Click, 
click, goes that awful machine; the 
change 1s banged on the counter ; 
Viator seizes his ticket, and passes 
on to make room for the next man. 
Unhappy youth! perhaps that old 
plutocrat im blue coat and brass 
buttons may have no her. Had 
you but the chance, you might cajole 
him into leaving you his investments 
in the Three per Cents, or that com- 
fortable little property m South 
Devon. That smiling angel in the 
tulle bonnet, who nearly gave you a 
sovereign by mistake as she ungloved 
her pretty hand—who knows but 
her agitation at the moment was 
caused by seemg you, for the first, 
and probably for the das¢é time? 
Ay! there’s the rub. 


* Show his eyes, and gneve his heart, 
Come like shadows , so depart,’ 


cries the railway company, like the 
witches in Macbeth, and thus a score 
or so of fair visions appear and 
vanish daily before the distracted 
eyes of the employé. It must be a 
singular fate, I say, to stand em- 
pannelled in that ugly room, looking 
out upon mankind from a pigeon- 
hole. Altogether, I thmk I should 
ee being the hermit at Cremorne. 

en he has issued a certain num- 
ber of acrostics, and collected a pro-~ 
portionate quantity of ces, he 
may shut up the Book of Fate, lay 
aside his beard and magic robes, and 
mingle freely m the mazy dance; 
but here, ve mesero! one train suc- 
ceeds another—every minute fresh 
passengers arrive—more ticketa are 
wanted-—the same demands are 
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made all day—‘ first class,’ ‘ second 
class,’ ‘third class’ — ‘ mxpence,’ 
‘ fourpence ’ ‘ twopence’—single fare, 
return fare—ordinary and express 
trains—click, click, click everlast- 
ingly. The gentleman who worked 
the Delphic oracle im the height of 
the season must have had an easy 
lot compared. with this. 

I descend the broad stone stair- 
case which leads some thirty feet 
below, and as I do so, leaving the 
genial morning air outside, become 
aware of a, certain chill, which creeps 
upon me hke the change one ex- 
periences in entering a cathedral on 
& summer’s day. There is an un- 
mustakeable smell, too, of railway 
steam, which increases as I proceed ; 
and having at length reached the 
platform of the subterranean station, 
I am free to confess it 18 not a very 
cheerful place I do not say that 
stations are so anywhere, as a rule. 
Adorn them as you will, they are 
but dreary tarrymg-places at the 
best. A roof of corrugated 1ron and 
glass, columns and tie-rods of the 
same material, walls decorated with 
that species of hght hterature which 
sets forth the merits of cutlery, six- 
teen-shiulling trousers, and restora- 
tive ehxir, 1s not calculated to cheer 
the heart of man above ground, and, 
wr bas, a few strata down below the 
level of every-day hfe you must 
make up your mind for the worst. 
The family vault on a large scale, 
with a series of hip-baths mtroduced 
diagonally into it for ight and venti- 
lation from above ground, 1s per- 
haps the nearest description I can 
give as to the general aspect of the 
place. The hip-~baths are lined with 
glazed tiles, and, to keep up the re- 
semblance to their prototype, we 
find the leakage draimed off at the 
lower end into a vessel something 
hke a soapdish. <A dense fog filled 
the place when I was there, and as 
the people waiting for the trains were 
seen wandering up and down the 
platform, one might have imagined 
them ghosts of the great unwashed, 
condemned to linger here in sight of 
those very lavatomes which they 
neglected in their mortal life. 

The fog clears off, and I find my- 
self standing by a hve Metropohtan 
Railway policeman, one of that order 
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of gentlemen who a either to 
be very affable and o , or pre- 
cisely the reverse. In the present 
instance I must say I had every 
reason to be satisfied. He responded 
to my questions with great readiness 
and civility, standing, at the com- 
mencement of every answer, alter- 
nately on the right and left leg, and 
bending the other (like a pair of Sy- 
denham trousers), 1n the professional 
attitude adop by ‘the Force.’ 
How long had the Metropol’tan been 
hopened? Why, the Metropol’tan 
had been hopened about a month. 
(Right leg.) Did he consider the 
trains filled well? Yes, he did, and 
very well—’specially mornings and 
evenings, with City men, and sich 
lke. Yis—power o’ traffic fust week 
—people comed to see what ’twas 
like, same as they would to see what 
any was hke,and always would 
do—twas human natur. (Left leg.) 
Had there been an accident? Ys, 
there ad been a accident; but, law 
bliss you, nothink to speak of. "Iwas 
exaggerated awful. There was more 
crams told about that there accident 
than any one would suppose, now ; 
and he wondered the papers was not 
ashamed of 1t. How did it happen? 
Well, 1t happened all along of a 
young hand as didn’t know his work 
—in fack, he’d never been on a line 
before — leastways, not what you 
might call reg’lar dooty anywheres— 
let alone a tunnel: consequintly, 
what could you expeck but a acci- 
dent? (Right leg.) Couldn’t say 
how he come to be put on—s’ posed 
’tbwas somebody’s fault, but, you see, 
in them matters you couldn’t blame 
it on to any one in Cc’ lar—of 
course not. And that’s where it was, 
you see. Ce leg.) Was there 
much complaint about the smell of 
the steam? Well, there were—a 
httle. The fack was, some people 
must have somethink to cry out 
suite If they = "t, red — 

ppy, s0me people wasn’t. “T'was 
the way o’ the world. (Right leg.) 
But, law bless you, about this here 
smell—there was a deal o’ fancy in 
these things. There was a gent down 
here last week as fancied he knew 
all about it (which it was a way some 
folks had got as must have a say m 
everythink, whereas they only showed 
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their ignorance), and he says, says 
he, ‘ What a ammurable idea 1t was 
this Metropol’tan, and what a con- 
wenence it was to Londoners to have 
such a deal o’ heavy traffic took off 
the streets.’ ‘ Which, d’ye think 1t 
makes much difference?’ says I. 
‘Think? says he; ‘ why, there amt 
no call to think about it. You 
wouldn t know Oxford Street again,’ 
he says, ‘sich a alteration.’ ‘ Really, 
now—sure of that?’ I says. ‘See it 
with my own eyes,’ says he. ‘ Well,’ 
I says, ‘ that’s sing’ lar,’ I says, ‘Vil 
make a note of that,’ I says. ‘And 
why 1s 1t sing’lar ?’ says he. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ I says, ‘1t’s sing’lar, because we 
aint begun to run no luggage trains 
upon the Metropol’tan lme at all 
yet,’ I says. And that’ll show you 
how far fancy goes m these here 
matters. Stand back, 1f you piease, 
sir—this 1s your train ” 

On it came—the long flat engme 
puffing at its head with subdued 
snorts, and glaring out of the dark 
abyss behind with two great fiery 
eyes. ‘ Edgeware-road! Edge - - - - 
ware-road! !? shout the guards, em- 
phasizing the last syllable after the 
manner of railway tradition The 
carriage doors are flung open, and I 
have no sooner popped in and seated 
myself than they are shut again, and 
the tram is m motion. One last 
gleam of daylight enters at the win- 
dow, and then we plunge into the 
tunnel. Not into darkness, though 
—there 1s a good steady light from 
the gas-burner above, which enables 
you to read, should you be so im- 
clined, as easily as you could by 
your moderator lamp at home; or 
you may lean back in the well-cu- 
shioned, comfortable seat of the most 
roomy railwa e in England, 
and, forgettung that you have twenty 
feet of earth above you, contemplate 
your opposite neighbours. Mine was 
a tumid, pretty girl of sixteen, taking 
her first subterranean mde in Lon- 
don, under her father’s care. I saw 
the httle delhcate and ungloved hand 
creep gradually towards his when- 
ever the signal-whistle was louder 
than usual, or when the train swayed. 
shghtly to and fro at its highest 
speed. Papa was absorbed in the 
* ‘Tumes,’ and I don’t think paid that 
attention to his pretty daughter 
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which—well, which somebody else 
might have bestowed in his place. 
Ah, fair unknown—sweet stranger, 
in the seal-skin jacket, mauve-rib- 
boned bonnet, and infinitesimal 
boots !—who shut the carriage-win- 
dow when you complamed of a 
draught? and who opened it again 
the instant you hinted at a head- 
ache? Who picked up that dehcate 
little mouchoir of yours from the 
carpet? Whojumped out before the 
train stopped (in direct opposition to 
the advice of the Company), in order 
to assist you m alighting?® You 
will read HIS initials at the conclu- 
sion of this article , and 1f, perchance, 
you should regret that, during your 
transit from Paddington to Newgate, 
you (very properly) did not reward 
his attentions with a single glance, 
remember that the shghtest acknow- 
ledgment, conveyed (with papa’s 
permission) to C L E, through the 
Editor of ‘London Society,’ will be 
still received with the deepest gra- 
fatude. 
a % &* a * 


In railway travelling, your first- 
class carriage does not, as a rule, 
afford much material in the study of 
character to the philosophic ming. 
That ‘retacence’ so strictly observed 
in the upper crust of Enghsh hu- 
manity 1s particularly noticeable 
here The old coachmg days, with 
‘four insides’ and a jovial party on 
the roof, are universally admitted to 
have been much more conducive to 
‘interchange of sentiment and flow 
of soul’ than this age of express 
trains and time-tables will ever be. 
It 1s just the difference between a 
cosy family dinner and a state ban- 
quet in the City. We have ortolans, 
and choice Madeira, and peas in 
February at the one, but lack the 
genial spirit which attends honest 
port and mutton at the other. Yes 
—‘ Persicos odi’—I prefer the hum- 
bler feast, and the ancient mode of 
travelling. The vehicles are more 
splendid now, the s in- 
creased tenfold—but the journey it- 
self—alack ! itis a dismal affair upon 
the best of lines. 

A gentleman im a white beard, 
who ate ipecacuanha lozenges the 
whole way, was shut up with us, 
and dubiously entertained the rest 
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of the company by describing to his 
neighbour, sotto voce, the peculiarities 
of a fellow-passenger whom he once 
met on the Flamborough-cum-Cram- 
mingham lne, and who, it would 
appear, was in the habit of travelling 
first class wherever he went with a 
second-class ticket. The best of 1t 
was, that our venerable friend, m- 
stead of commenting severely on the 
moral obliquity of this transaction, 
seemed to look on the affair as a 
tremendous joke, and laughed so 
heartily at the bare recollection of 
the circumstance, that half a lozenge 
nearly lodged im his , and set 
him coughing for the rest of the 
journey, a fact which attracted the 
attention of an old lady m a brown 
front and black muttens, who sat 
next me, and who was distinctly 
heard to murmur somethmg about 
‘a judgment’ while he continued m 
this state of bronchial irritation 

‘When we arrived at the Farrmg- 
don Street terminus, I telt rather 
ashamed at seeing every one hurry- 
ing off to his or her destination m 
the City, while I had really none in 
that nor, mdeed, in any other direc- 
tion. I had simply travelled over 
the ground to see what this new 
Metropolitan ne was lke, and, 
being equally undesirous of explor- 
ing the ancient pens of Smithfield 
and of encountermg Mr. Tennyson’s 
“merry March air’ on Blackfmars 
Bridge (where I had, unfortunately, 
been detained exactly one hour and 
three quarters 1n an open carriage 
on the Jlummation night, on which 
occasion it blew pretty strongly up 
from the river)—having, I say, no 
definite plan or prospect before me, I 
consulted my watch, and finding it 
past one o’clock, I turned my atten- 
tion to—lunch. 

I cannot say that hunger induced 
me to concentrate my energies 1n 
direction, having made a very hearty 
breakfast a few hours before; but 
the fact 18s, I felt 1¢ incumbent on me 
todo something. Here had I alighted 
from a train, the passengers by which 
had already all disappeared on their 
several errands, with one solitary 
exception, viz. myself, and I only 
wanted to loiter about on the plat- 
form for a half-hour or so, and then 
go back again. I am naturally ra- 
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ther a nervous man; and when, 
while affecting the deepest interest 
in the construction of the vault 
above me, I became aware that I 
was being studiously watched by 
B 66 (& most intelligent, but per- 
haps somewhat officious, pohceman), 
I felt extremely uncomfortable. The 
lime had been opened too long to 
allow the supposition that I was 
here out of mere cunosity, and all 
the vanous other motives which 
might induce certain people to inger 
here crowded upon my memory. I 
had read in the papers how swindlers 
(‘ of gentlemanhke extenor’) adopted. 
such means to appropriate stray um- 
brellas and deserted parcels, and the 
horrible suspicion rose that I might 
be mistaken for a member of that 
body As my eyes met the steady 
glance of B 66, I was conscious of 
becommg very hot and uncomfort- 
able To retire at this juncture 
would have been injudicious. There 
was only one other course open to 
me, and that was to—lunch. 

It has always been a mystery to me 
to what class of passengers our raul- 
way refreshments are offered. By the 
first and second class they are 1n- 
stinctively {associated with indiges- 
tion. The third 1s accustomed to 
look upon them as expensive luxu- 
mes Jam not now alluding to the 
Farringdon Street terminus esta- 
blishment, where I only partook of 
& sandwich and a giass of ale, and 
which, when regularly organized, 
will, I hope, prove an exception to 
the rule But it 12 an imcontro- 
vertible fact, that at railway stations 
generally, and at London termini mn 
particular, the ‘ commussariat depart- 
ment’ 1s disgracefully managed. For 
a period of some weeks last year I was 
compelled (as the phrase goes), by 
circumstances over which I had no 
control, to lunch at a well-known 
terminus in this metropolis. No 
less than six separate rooms are 
devoted by the proprietor as bars 
and salles a manger to the accommo- 
dation of the public. The rooms are 
large and commodious, the servants 
numerous, and the appomtments, to 
all appearance, good; yet the viands 

for sale on the counter, the 
quahty of the meat supplied for an 
early dinner, and the attendance of 
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the waiters are, one and all, exe- 
crable If you are inclined to ‘ feed? 
at the bar, you will find nothing but 
stale pastry, musty ham, and fly- 
blown buns. If you resort to the 
dining-room, you will be regaled 
with coarse-gramed beef and fla- 
vourless mutton, underdone pota- 
toes, and bad butter. The waiter 
will not approach you until five or 
ten minutes after you have called 
him, and when he does come, ten to 
one he will be munching the frag- 
ments of his own repast The 
wretched man is always nibbling in 
sly corners, tossing off remnants of 
ale surreptitiously when he thinks 
no one 1s looking, and, in fact, hav- 
ing no particular or stated tame for 
Ins ‘meals,’ partakes of one long 
and diffused refreshment throughout 
the day As for the ladies behmd 
the bar, they appear to have entered 
into a solemn compact not to wash 
their hands more than once a week, 
and to eschew the use of the nail- 
brush altogether. One damsel 1s m 
the habit of using a toulet-pin m a 
manner for which 1t was certainly 
never intended , another appeared to 
me one morning in the act of mend- 
ing an old boot, a third, resenting 
some remarks which were magdé on 
the other side of the counter, once 
dashed half a glass of porter which 
she was dnnkmg im the offender’s 
face. Add to these peculiarities a 
general sulkiness of demeanour, and 
you may form some idea what it 1s 
to be waited on by these terrestrial 
Hebes To give them their due, how- 
ever, I will say that they all zealously 
defend the reputation of the esta- 
blhshment. ‘The buns was always 
considered excellent,,—‘ We never 
had no complaimts of the pastry be- 
fore,’ —‘ These ham sand wiches mus- 
ty and dear! Well, you was the fust 
as said so,’ and so on. There 1s one 
traditional article of food that they 
persist in tendering, and the bare re- 
collection of which 1s enough to in- 
duce dyspepsia It 1s a huge oblong 
box o1 half-baked dough, contammg 
dice-shaped nuggets of cold pale 
meat and pork-fat. This is cut up 
into slices, revealing a crust of some 
half an mch in thickness, and is 
digmfied by the name of veal-pie. 
i regret that I cannot add the name 
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of the maker; but I strongly advise 
him to submit it, m case of war, to 
the authorities at the Horse Guards. 
A few of these destructive agenta 
left by our commissariat within 
reach of a hungry regiment, would 
be admirably adapted for disabhbng 
the enemy at an hour’s notice. 

Joking apart, the managers of 
our railway refreshment rooms have 
reason to be heartaly ashamed of the 
manner in which they cater for the 
public. Everythmg they offer for 
sale is as as 1t is dear, and as 
dear as it 1s bad. A man may dine 
comfortably in the City for less than 
a miserable lunch costs at these 
places. Let the Metropolitan Com- 
pany look to1t, and as their carriages 
are more commodious, and their 
fares cheaper than on most lines, let 
them see what umprovement they 
can effect in their restaurants. 


Having at length, by an open 
and straightforward deportment, re- 
moved any false impression which 
may have existed in the mind of 
B 66 regarding my motives at the 
Farringdon Street terminus, I deter- 
mined to return by the next train; 
and in order that I might lose no 
opportunity of seemg ‘London 
Society’ m every aspect, under- 
ground, I took a second-class ticket 
half the way back, determining to 
complete my journey by the third. 
I found my fellow-passengers more 

ous in these carriages than 
they had been in the first which I 
entered. Whether a half-cushioned 
vehicle encourages conversation more 
than one which 1s completely padded, 
or whether our English notions of 
‘ genteel’ reticence are confined to 
the upper circles, I cannot say, but 
in the second class, every one was 
talking. Half the ‘fares’ had come 
in breathless, and were congratu- 
lating each other all round on havin 
‘jist’ caught the tram. After al 
that has been said in favour of punc- 
tuality, its being the ‘soul of busi- 
ness’ and so forth, I doubt whether 
those over-precise people who are 
always to be found everywhere half 
an hour before necessary, can know 
the pleasure derivable from just 
‘saving the , catching the 
Ostend boat only a minute before it 
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starts, or entering a theatre exactly 
when the curtain rises. There isa 
sort of triumph in the fact that you 
have wasted no lei in attamimg 
your object, that there has been ne 
wearying delay in its accomplish- 
ment. here you are, just m the 
mick of time. The clock hand 
trembles on to six, the ‘ Jeparture’ 
bell is ringing on the shore, the last 
few bars of the overture are bemg 
played. Pop m your letter—jump 
on board—rush to your vacant seat. 
You are breathless, perhaps, and 
rather warm; but what matters. 
You are in tame, hurray! J know 
the feeling of satisfaction which— 
in short, I confess Iam an unpunc- 
tual man myself. 
The guard had no sooner shut our 
door than the train was off At full 
there is a peculiar vibration 
noticeable on the underground rail 
The carnages are too wide and 
heavy to sway much from side to 
side, but there 18 a sort of undu- 
lating motion which 1s due either to 
the unevenness of the ground or to 
springs on which they are hung. 
his did not fail to evoke certain 
com ns with the Gravesend 
boat, &c, among my fellow-travel- 
lers, who were also very facetious on 
the subject of accidents, alludmg 
very pleasantly to the little contre- 
temps which happened shortly after 
the lhne was opened, and concerning 
the particulars of which all appeared 
to have been credibly informed by 
‘parties as were in the train at the 
time.” One gentleman observed that 
a friend of his—a very decent sort of 
chap—had received a blow upon one 
of his ‘ peepers,’ ‘which, m course, 
constitooted him,’ continued our 
wag, ‘a reglar eye-witness as you 
may say; but as the Comp’ny had 
done the handsome thing, and giv 
him five pounds by way of compen- 
sation, he (very wisely) didn’t make 
no fuss about 1t.’ 
A lady on the opposite seat, with 
a highly horticultural bonnet and a 
muff which looked lke an electrified 
cat, here remarked that a cousin of 
her brother-in-law had a friend that 
knew the medical man who volun- 
teered his advice on the occasion ; 
but either this statement was re- 
ceived with discredit or its connec- 
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tion with the subject was too remote 
to elicit any general interest, so she 
did not say an further. 

A third ‘party’ then assured us 
that he h himself only mussed 
catching that very train by half a 
minute, which fact he seemed to 
look upon rather in the hght of a 
loss than an advantage, and pro- 
ceeded to explain that he had ac- 
quired, by constant practice, a habit 
of bemg generally late for every 
train, in consequence of having tra- 
velled many years on the Slocum 
and Dragwell line, where no train 
ever came in until about an hour 
and a half after 1t was due, except 
on one occasion, when 1t ran down 
and killed two bullocks by way of 
asserting its independence. 

When I entered the third-class 
carriage, I found it occupied by a 
man in a very loose overcoat and 
very tight trousers—so tight, 1n- 
deed, as to give the casual observer 
an impression that they must be un- 
ripped at the seam before he could 
divest himself of that portion of ls 
dress This idea almost arose to 
conviction when one looked at his 
boots, which were the largest, the 
most creaseless, and more indicative 
of bunions than any which I ever 
noticed on the human foot After 
these details, I need scarcely add 
that he was an omnibus driver, and, 
indeed, one by whose side it had often 
been my lot to mt when he was 
professionally employed in Oxford 
Street 

Whether if was in grateful re- 
collection of my c1 case, or be- 
cause there was no one else to talk 
to, I cannot say, but he touched his 
hat and wished me good morning. 
Limmediately, and after the approved. 
English fashion, commented on the 
state of the weather. 

‘Well, it ts a fine day, sir,’ he 
answered ; ‘ but law bless you, what’s 
the use o’ fine days down ’ere? 
One day’s as good as another for the 
matter of that. I never see sucha 
game in my hie.’ 

Presuming that this was a meta- 
phorical way of expressing his con- 
tempt for the Metropolitan line, I 
ventured to ask him whether he 
found it interfered with his busi- 
ness. 
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‘ Interferes! in course it interferes,’ 
said the charioteer, somewhat testily; 
‘mterferes with eve "Tisn’t 
only the "buses 16 hinjures: look at 


f What do you mean?’ said I. 

‘What do 1 mean?’ cried Mr. 
7Busman; ‘why, I mean that the 
shopkeepers on our line won’t stand 
it much longer. How the doose 
are they to get their goods off now, 
I should hke to know. Sce what a 
deal of chance custom they got 
through the ’buses. Spose a cove 
wants to get to Lunnon Bridge; 
well, he goes into Oxford Street to 
look out for a “Lunnon General.” 
Spose a “Lunnon General’ don’t 
come up exackly at the moment, he’s 
not m a hurry, the cove isn’t, but he 
waits a bit and valks on. Well, mn 
course, by valking on he comes to 
look m at the shops. Say he sees a 
ankercher in a shop winder—TI don’t 
Bay a cove wants aankercher, but say 
he sees 1t—well, praps he hkes it. 
Well, the ’bus ain’t come up yet, and 
if he musses it there’s plenty behind. 
Well, praps he says, “I should hke 
that ankercher, ” he says, and in he 
goes and buys it. Well, you can’t 
blame him, you see; it’s human 


natur, and wot’s more, it’s trade. 
Now, I ask you, sir, as a gen’leman, 
3? 

ere 


can a cove act hke that m this 
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blessed tunnel? In course not; 
consequently trade suffers.’ 

Here I made bold to suggest that 
the evil he complained df was one 
which would soon remedy itself, and 
that the population of London was 
quite sufficient to support both 
modes of transit. 

*‘That’s all vaa-ry well, re- 
torted the malcontent, ‘ but tr ae 
trade. Look here; if a cove——’ 

How long he would have gone on 
I don’t know, but at this juncture 
the tram luckily stopped, and I heard 
the welcome shout of ‘ Pedding-ion, 
Pedding-ton,’ which announced our 
arrival at the West End terminus 

“Do we get out here, please ?’ 
asked a little old woman with a 
plethoric umbrella from a corner of 
the carriage where she had been 
dozing. 

‘Weill, my dear, that depends in- 
tarely on your own tastes and incli- 
nation,’ sad Mr. ’Busman, with 
infinite good-humour, as he opened 
the door; ‘I dessay the Company’ 
take you back to Farrmgdon Street 
if you wishes it werry particlar, 
and waits there long enough. All 
I kmow is, I’ve took my first and 
last ride on this ’ere line. Good 
morning, sir,’ and off he went. 

Such was my experience of ‘ Lon- 
don Society’ a al = 
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THE SONG OF THE DISCONSOLATE ONE. 


[To several old tunes, because composed in a heated ball-room, where he could not get any 
fresh Air. ] 


6 HE wore a wreath of roses 
The first time that we met ’— 

(Her handsome Roman nose 1s 

Most beautifally set). 
When I was introduced to her, 

She sweetly smiled, and bowed— 
Oh! my heart, my heart 1s breaking 

For the lovely Miss O’Dowd. 


* She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine !’— 
(The lobster-salad wasn’t bad, ; 
But I couldn’t stand the wine). 
What with the pace she went at, 
And what with the heat and crowd, 
Oh! my head, my head was reeling 
As I danced with Miss O’Dowd. 


‘ Let other lips and other hearts 
Their tale of sorrow tell ’— 

(That stuff for cleaning gloves imparts 
A most unpleasant smell)— 

I'd gladly dance a thousand times 
With her, were I allowed. 

Oh! my heart, my heart is aching— 
Oh! that eldest Miss O’Dowd. 


‘ Her mother bade her bind her hair 
With bands of roseate hue ’— 
(I wonder she hadn’t better taste 
Than to mix ’em up with blue). 
When on the light fantastic toe 
We danced to the music loud, 
Oh! my heart was palpitating 
Next to that of Miss O’Dowd. 


416 The Song of the Disconsolate One. 
Maxwellton braces are benny, 
And Christmas bills fa’ dus ’— 
Of her beauty and accomplishments 
Oh, my heart is shivered to little bits 


By Mary Jane O’Dowd ! 
T. W. 8. 
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OUR VETERAN ARTISTS: 
CHiliam fiulreatvy, R.A. 


year’s Exhibition ‘of the 
Academy Mr Mulready 
‘The Toy Seller,’ 
noteworthy among other things be- 
cause it differed so much in e and 
character from the pictures usually 
ad ema cy cries tas fest pene. 
away since 

ings appeared in the Re demy eit 
bition They also were very different 
im manrer and subject from those 
commonly associated with his name 

one was a ‘ Well in the Vestry of 
York Munster,’ the other a ‘Cot- 


i i last 
Royal 
had a picture, 


e 
Fifty-mx years of continuous la- 
bour of mind as well as hand, and 
still enough of heart and energy to 
sit down before a larger canvas, and 
to people it with figures of a larger 
size than he had hitherto attempted! 
With how much additional interest 
and respect — not unmuingled, per- 
haps, with a gleam of wonder — 
would that ‘Toy Seller’ have been 
regarded by the Academy visitors 
generally, had they known the cir- 
cumstances under which it was 
painted! Somewhat curiously, there 
was exhibiting mm London at the 
same tame another picture by a 
great hving ter whose career has 
been even longer than Mr Mul- 
ready’s, and the picture itself was 
painted when the artist was older 
than, happily, our academician yet 
is. M. Ingres’s ‘Source,’ one of the 
most charactenstic works of the 
French school in the International 
Exhibition, was painted in 1860, 
when the pamter was just upon 
eighty . ns first paintmg appeared 
at the competitjon m_ 1800 One 
might almost fancy the good old 
tames are co back agam. Titian 
lived to be nimety-nine, and pamted 
to the last may Ingres and Mul- 
ready -—— and many another good 
ter — live and paint as long! 
©, indeed, have little to complain 
of in that respect. Our British 
artasts are on the whole a long-lived 
race—at least the academicians are ; 
though their possession of the dig- 
YOu. XiI.~—NO. V. 


nity may have something to do with 
their longevity, since it 1s generally 
noticed, I belheve, at any rate by ex-~- 
pectants, that dignitaries, hke an- 
nuitants, have a remarkable tenacity 
of hfe, the accession to digmty or 
annuity acting as a renewal of their 
lease Be that as 1t may, 1t 1s worth 
@® passing note that every R A. 
elected since 1843 is stall hving, as 
well as sixteen or seventeen elected 
previously * 

Mr Mulready is the ‘father’ of 
the Academy. He was elected in 
1816; the next m semorty, Mr. 
Abraham Cooper, not till 1820 To 
what a bygone race of artasts that 
year of Mulready’s election carries 
us back! How odd 1t seems to read 
that a hving academician was made 
RA. the year after Burd and Rae- 
burn, the year defore Jackson, two 
years before Chantrey, three before 
Halton, eight before Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville, twelve before Etty, and 
thirteen before Constable—all to how 
many ofthe present generation merely 
names of the past! 

To trace the career of artists hke 
Ingres and Mulready, who have both 
durmg considerably over half a 
century practised their art consist- 
ently and successfully amidst all the 
fluctuations of taste, opinion, and 
fashion, could not but be of interest 
and value to the student. To do so 
at all satusfactorily, however, there 
are as yet insufficent matenals. It 
is a task that must be left to the 
future biographer and critic. But 
enough 1s known to allow of a hke 
explanation being given of the con- 
tanuous success of each It co 
in therr persistent study. Having, 
not without labour, acquired posi- 
tion, they evidently felt that it could 
only be maintained by constant 
effort; that they must not merely 


* This was correct when written, bat 
has unhappily been just rendered 
by the death at of one of the 
youngest of the A Augustus 
L. Egg, the painter of so many admurable 
scenes of domestac history. 
2k 
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do their best to produce what is 
excellent, but to lay in a store for 
future as well as present service; 
that as youth wears away and 1magi- 
nation becomes less fervent, the fire 
must be kept alive by frequent feed- 
ing. that, in a word, there 1s for the 
true artist no such thing as rest, but 
that as long as he is a painter he 
must continue a student. And this, 
I fancy, both physiologist and psy- 
chologist would say 1s a serviceable 
doctrine, alke for mental and bodily 
health, 1f 1t be accepted ina hopeful, 
and followed in a cheerful spirit 
And now a few words on Mul- 
ready’s early life There 1s extant a 
httle long-forgotten juvenile book. 
it was published in 1805, and what 
yuvenile book 1s not forgotten long 
before 1t has been published sixty 
years save two, except by old men 
and women, who having read it when 
they were merry little boys and 
girls, find, now they are gray and 
grave, those early readings come 
back to the memory with a rare 
freshness, and the flavour of the 
pleasant early times! This book is 
called ‘ The Looking Glass,’ and has 
a double title the one says itis ‘A 
Mirror in which every Good Little 
Boy and Girl may see what He or 
She is, and those who are not yet 
quite Good may find what They 
ought to be.’ The other title says 
that it 1s ‘A True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist’ It was 
written, according to the title-page, 
by Theophilus Marcliffe, but that 
is of course a pseudonym The 
actual writer was, it 1s understood, 
William Godwin — the author of 
‘Caleb Willams’ and ‘ Political 
Philosophy ’—who is known to have 
been much occupied about that time 
in writing books for the young: and 
it 1s entered to him in the catalogue 
of the Bntish Museum. Certainly 
the turn of the reflections and some 
of the remarks are very much in 
Godwin’s manner , and the book was 
issued from his shop, No 4: Skinner 
Street, Snow Hill so we will set it 
down to his account. Well, this 
little book professes to give the true 
history of a youthful artist who rose 
to an honourable standing ‘under 
every disadvantage of a humble 
situation, and a total absence of in- 
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struction and assistance’ ‘The 
author says ‘The artist related to 
me his history; and when he had 
done, I said, “ I will be at the pains 
to write it down and publish it for 
the advantage of those who may 
come after you”’’ The artist’s name 
is not mentioned, but the circum- 
stances point to Mr Mulready; and 
that well-known collector of artistic 
gossip, J T Smith, quoting an 
anecdote from it in his account of 
the sculptor Banks (‘ Nollekens and 
his Times,’ » p 200), affirms, with- 
out hesitation, that the young artist 
1s Mr Mulready Smith speaks as 
though from his own knowledge, and 
from Ins habits and his official op- 
portunities—and when he was keeper, 
the print-room of the Bntish Mu- 
seum was a centre of art gossip—he 
was not lkely to be misinformed on 
such a matter 

According to Mr Marcliffe, then, 
“the boy was born 1n Ireland, a little 
to the north of the Shannon, 1n one 
of the principal towns of the county 
of Clare’ The biographical diction- 
aries tell us 16 was Ennis the year 
1786 His parents, poor but worthy 
people, who worked hard and paid 
their way, and gave their son the 
best education they could procure 
for him, brought him over to Eng- 
land when he was five years old. 
But the boy had begun to draw long 
before, and continued to draw still, 
with chalk or pencil or anything he 
could find, and without much regard 
to the nature of the objects he un- 
dertook to delmeate In ‘ The 
Looking Glass’ are given httle en- 
gravings, faithfully copied from 
drawings he made at three years old 
of a hare, and at five, six, and up- 
wards, of dolphin, mermaid, Noah’s 
dove, his father’s leg—not forgetting 
the calf, which he only hit off after 
three or four efforts, having the first 
tame made what 1s called a ‘ cockney 
calf,” with a swelling in front as 
well as at the back—also profile, 
half, and three-quarter faces, the last 
having, Marcliffe thmks, some re- 
semblance to John Kemble, and so 
on till there comes a full-length 
figure, drawn when he was only nine 
years old, of ‘a boy ma of 
assault, with a hat for a smeld, and 
his cane for a sword, an exact copy 
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of which is given as the frontis- 
* On the whole they are neither 
ter nor worse than other Ihttle 
boys of the same age draw without 
any hope of them being engraved, 
and with httle chance of the young 
artasts becoming royal academicians. 
Though he had as yet no direct 
instruction in drawing, he found 
some to notice and admire his little 
efforts, and some to advise him how 
to proceed. One of his friends told 
him he must learn anatomy , and he 
taught himself at least the forms 
and uses of the bones and superficial 
museles from Walker’s ‘ Manual’ 
At length, when he had reached the 
responsible age of thirteen, 1t was 
decided at a meeting of his coun- 
sellors that he ought to become a 
student of the Royal Academy A 
necessary preliminary was the re- 
commendation of an academician, 
and none was known to any of the 
party A list was procured, and the 
first name that turned up was that 
of the sculptor Banks, and to Banks 
it was decided application should be 
made 
The boy went alone with his httle 
store of drawings to the house of the 
great sculptor He had been duly 
mstructed m the mystery of the 
double knock, and warned that he 
must knock genteelly He hfted the 
knocker which seemed to him loaded 
with the decrees of Fate Huis hand 
trembled, the knocker slipped from 
it, and a single heavy thump fell 
upon his ear hke a knell Heroused 
himself, however, and in a second 
effort made the house resound with 
a report that quickly brought the 
sculptor’s wife or servant to the 
door Banks himself followed, lst- 
ened patiently to the boy’s request, 
looked at his drawings, and gently 
pointing out that they were not 
such as would yet obtam the coveted 
admission, advised him as to the 
course he should pursue, and told 
him to come agai m a month. 
Then finding that the boy had pro- 
fited by his advice, he procured him 
admission on easy terms to a draw- 
ing school. He had been there only 
six weeks when the school was 
broken up. But Banks was not to 
be so ed in a good purpose. He 
took the boy into hus studio, and set 
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him to draw, under his own eye, 
from casts from the antique The 
boy continued to draw in Banks’s 
studio for a year, when, at the age of 
fourteen, he passed through the 
necessary probation, and was admit- 
ted a student of the Royal Academy 
There he made steady progress 
Soon, too, he was able to earn money 
by his pencil ‘So that,’ says Mar- 
chiffe, ‘from about the day that he 
completed his fifteenth year, he re- 
quired no more support from his 
parents,’ though his father was able 
and anxious to assist him. The 
story, as told im our authority, 1s 
honourable to every one concerned 
in it, and assuredly not least so to 
the youthful hero, but m justice to 
all it 1s only fair to say that 1t does 
not bear out the assertion that the 
triamph was achieved with ‘a total 
absence of instruction and _ assist- 
ance The young artist had as 
good instruction as the country sup- 
plied, and his early self-education 
prepared him to appreciate and pro- 
fit by the more systematic traming 
of the Academy 

As has been scen, the first pictures 
exhibited by him were landscapes: 
and landscapes, such as views ‘ At 
Lambeth,’ ‘At Kensmgton Gravel 
Pits,’ and other hke localities—then 
places wearing an air of pretty prim 
suburban rusticity, now dreary re- 
gions of grimy bricks and mortar 
— with ‘Road Side Inns,’ ‘ Car- 
penters’ Shops,’ and what are called 
subjects of still life, continued for 
some years to employ his pencil, 
their chief value now being as evi- 
dence that the young painter, while 
slowly forming his style, was closely 
studying the old Dutch painters and 
working diligently out of doors: 
that out-of-doors’ work bemg in his 
case, as 1n all others, the best com- 
plement and correction of the study 
of the old masters But these are 
years when the young painter, hke 
the young barrister, who has only 
his poliat a to trust to, 18 often 
com engage in very low 
tasks One of Mr Mulready’s bats 
in a@ line m which the cntic or the 
en tap ec would hardly e t to 
track . IL have un ed for 
the reader one old juvemle book; I 
will now exhume a litter. Have you 
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ever heard of a series—once the de- 
hght of many a little heart — of 
which ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’ was 
the first, and perhaps the most popu- 
lar? They were small, thin, square 
volumes—hardly volumes, pamph- 
lets of a few leaves only—made up, 
besides the shght literary matter, of 
rather rude copper-plate etchings 
and aquatints, some merely mn out- 
line Im all there were about a 
dozen of these little tomes, all with 
somewhat simular titles, ‘ The Lion’s 
Parhament,’ ‘Peacock at Home,’ 
* Cat’s Concert,’ ‘ Fish’s Grand Gala,’ 
‘Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils,’ 
and so forth, and they were pub- 
lished between 1807 and 1810 
They must have had a great run, 
and I see by ‘ The Leadbeater Corre- 
spondence’ (11., 211) that they were 
attributed to no less a pen than that 
of Roscoe The author of ‘ Leo the 
Tenth’ was probably innocent of 
their authorship, but the illustra- 
tions (like the writmg, anonymous) 
are, I beheve, much more truly laid 
to the charge of the painter of ‘ The 
Wedding Gown’ ‘The fortunate 
possessor of any of these little trea- 
sures to whom this informaton is 
new will no doubt turn to them with 
some curiosity He will discover m 
them httle of the Mulready touch 
they are, of their kind, good honest 
handicraft not much mvention m 
them, hardly, I think, a trace of 
humour 

It was not till 1813, when his 
‘Punch’ and ‘The Fight Inter- 
rupted ’ appeared af the Academy, 
that the public suspected that im 
Mulready there was a possible rival 
to Willae He rapidly achieved suc- 
cess 1n this manner, and he was 
careful not to endanger it by haste 
or neghgence ‘Idle Boys,’ ‘The 
Fight Interrupted,’ ‘The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ ‘ Lending a Bite,’ and 
*‘ The Careless Messenger,’ the chief 
works produced by him during the 
next eight years, showed a steady 
increase of technical power, more 
command of expression, and greater 
self-reliance 

He had secured his position in 
the very foremost rank of painters 
of famihar, ard particularly of youth- 
ful, hfe and character He now made 
a resolute venture into a new field, 
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that of sentiment Of this class of 
works ‘The Convalescent,’ paimted 
in 1822, and ‘ The Widow,’ pamted 
two or three years later, are familar 
examples. They enjoyed a certam 
share of popularity, and the painter 
has returned to the manner agaim 
and again; but he 1s now probably 
as well convinced as every one else 
has long been that his strength does 
not he in this lime. Nor does 1t m 
allegory. In his ‘Seven Ages’ he 
has given at once the most elaborate, 
the most learned, in many respects 
the cleverest, but in all the most 
unreal and the least satisfactory or 
suggestive of the numberless pic- 
torial misreadings of Jaques’s hu- 
morous sadness And the equally 
elaborate and far more clever design 
made for the penny postage enve- 
lopes was hardly less mappropmnate 
and unsatisfactory—though certainly 
quite as satisfactory as our official 
emblematical art, whether exhibited 
in marble, paper, or bronze, usually 
is, and 1n much better taste. 

The culminatmg pomt of Mul- 
ready’s art was reached 1n his three 
pictures from the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ — ‘The Whistonian Contro- 
versy ’ and ‘ Burchell and Sophia m 
the Hayfield,’ painted for Mr Baring, 
and ‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ 
one of the gems of Mr Sheepshanks’ 
munificent gift to the nation. In 
manner there was considerable dif- 
ference between them, but though 
Mulready had now been for forty 
years an exhibitor, each was as fresh 
and unanticipated 1n conception and 
treatment as though the work of an 
unknown man. Best of the three 
was the ‘ Wedding Gown,’ a work 
perfect as the realization of an au- 
thor’s thought; full of life and 
spirit, mm colour of gem-like depth 
and lustre. And, by the way, what 
a charming face is that of Deborah 
—Mrs Primrose thatis to be! Even 
the old draper is touched by it, and 
commends his with an assur- 
ance that the loveliness of the wearer 
will enhance their excellence. 

Where could Mulready have found 
s0 exquisite a model? Or did he 
only imagine so sweet a face? Never 
before had he pamted one ai all 
comparable with 1t. Recollect, good 
reader, that this is no youthful 
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painter’s vision, but came fresh from 
the pencil of a man of sixty Mul- 
ready, indeed, had tned many times 
before to produce such a face, but 
had not succeeded. Some painters 
never do Wilke tmed hard and 
often, but never drew a beautiful 
woman; Mulready’s nearest ap-" 
roach, oddly enough, was m De- 
rah’s daughter, made three or 
four years before, when he paimted 
‘Burchell and Sophia Haymaking’ 
Before that, perhaps, his best face 
was that of the httle lass lstenmg 
to the old, old story in ‘ First Love,’ 
painted in 1839, and now hanging 
only a short distance from ‘ The 
Wedding Gown’ in the South Ken- 
sington Museum 
But how was it that Mulready at 
sixty came for the first time to paint 
a face like this, a picture hke this ? 
The answer has already been given 
by continuing always a learner, and 
thus always in a@ sense young He 
let out the secret of his success when 
his works were collccted and ex- 
hibited at the Society of Arts im 
1849 There 1t was shown by the 
admirable chalk drawings—and the 
same may now be seen in the draw- 
ings at South Kensington, and the 
n sketches contributed to the 
cashire Fund — that mstead of 
falung back when his student-days 
were ended on his Academy and 
other studies, he contmued year after 
year to make more and more elabo- 
rate drawings from the hfe, and 
studies of natural objects and pic- 
torial accessories, whilst, followmg 
his pictures in their chronological 
sequence, you saw that he was at 
the same time always labouring to 
improve his manner of painting and 
to increase his knowledge of ma- 
terials Thus the pictures of each 
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succeeding year differed as pictures 
from those of the preceding Not 
always, perhaps, were they an ad- 
vance on those which had gone be- 
fore; some were unmistakably in- 
ferior as conceptions ; some failures 
as experiments; but beyond question 
there was purpose in each, and on 
the whole steady progress. mncreased 
artistic knowledge; more distinct- 
ness, discrimination, decision; a 
more refined and yet a more vigo- 
rous style, until, as was said, the 
culmimatmg pomt was reached m 
‘The Wedding Gown’ Since then 
the paimter has made new experi- 
ments, failed in some, in others won 
new triumphs But works hke ‘ The 
Bathers,’ ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ ‘ The 
Sonnet,’ are too well known for 
mere reference, whilst neither the 
space at command, nor the character 
of this sketch, permits of more A 
word only on last year’s picture. 
He had before painted only pictures 
of cabinet size In the ‘ Toy Seller’ 
the heads approached the size of 
hfe Andin this unusual scale there 
was one head, that of the negro, 
which for drawing, modelling, and 
pencilling, as well as expression, was 
quite a study for a young painter 

I have done. Little has been 
said, except generally, of Mr Mul- 
ready’s pictures, of their technical 
pecuhariti of the genius which 
gives them meanmg and vitality. I 
have tried rather to indicate how he 
became the painter he 1s. And in 
now looking over his whole career, 
may we not say of the man what his 
first fmendly biographer said of the 
boy ?—‘ The main source of his suc- 
cess 18 a very sumple one he loved 
the employments and the studies to 
which his efforts were devoted ’ 
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A WORD FOR THE DOGS. 


S- Spitz went to the show im sprite 
of the quizzing of 1ts owner and 
all the family, and im spite of my 


advice to the contrary, I having , 


been called in as Dog-frnend, to con- 
sult on the matter Spitz’s mus- 
tress was determined to glory in the 
catalogue —‘ Price, 1000/7’ affixed 
to his name (people always talk 
aboyt the money-value of their pets 
now-a-days), and the possibility of 
an award, tempted her equally He 
was sent in company with Finette 
and puppies, and I never saw him 
or his mistress again, till the open- 
ing day. Unobserved by her, I saw 
a, half-regretful look as she passed 
the dog, who straimed in vain at the 
chain to get the wonted recognition 
If he had been a sensitive dog, he 
would have been as disappomted 
as Quasimodo in Victor Hugo’s 
‘Notre Dame,’ when Claude Frollo 
disowned his acquamtance, and no 
doubt his white coat and bright eyes 
would have brought many Esme- 
raldas to comfort the forsaken 
His mistress wished to avoid bemg 
known as such, and also for once had 
taken heed of my many lectures on 
the mistaken kindness of formally 
taking leave of Dogs, which they 
can as little unders as the hope 
of meeting again can be conveyed to 
them People who go again and 
again to see a dog they have re- 
cently parted with in new quarters, 
always remind me of the Irishman, 
who rephed to his master’s angry 
question, what he was doing to a 
valuable dog, intrusted to his care, 
to make him cry out every day as 
if cruelly treated ‘ Cruelly trait 
him, yer honour?—not I! I never 
could hurt a poor, dumb cratur in 
moy lofe, but yer honour bade me 
cut his tail, and so I cut only a little 
bit off every day, to make it more 
aisy for him’ 

Fortunately for Spitz, his early 
career abroad (for he came from Rome, 
and nobody ever knew which city 
had the honour of being his birth- 
place), on the tops of diligences and 
among couviers and guards, had 
made him eminently cosmopolitan, 
and he felt little aggrieved 


As to Finette (a native of Southern 
France), she was too much kept 
away from the house, when at home, 
and too much absorbed in her pup- 
pies, who slept, sucked, and played 
as usual, to notice anything else 

Indeed, among the many evi- 
dences of discomfort, 1f not distress, 
among the constituents of a dog- 
show, the placidity of the mothers 
is particularly refreshing, especially 
with such cosy berths, all to them- 
selves, as they had at Islington 

I could see in the faces of the 
fnends of Spitz’s mustress a slight 
twinkle of fun at her expense The 
Spitz family had got too late to the 
show for competition, and were put 
at the side of other ‘ too lates’ in the 
extra stock. How uselessly was a 
disagreeable week inflicted upon the 
poor little animal! True, among 
the 800 other dogs, there were many 
more miserable than he, and among 
the thousands of 1ll-treated dogs 
scattered about the world, many 
would consider his situation the 
height ofdog-bliss Still, how much 
more happy was Spitz at home, un- 
chained, free to roam and go and 
play and roll on dewy grass! be- 
yond all, he was among his own— 
because, Spitz-hke, the house and 
the family belonged to Azm, not he 
to them 

I left the trio to themselves and 
turned to look about, certainly 
gratified by seemg many noble and 
interesting specimens among the 
large and small canines; but also 
astonished at the quantity of queer 
animals, which much better 
enjoyed their home comforts and 
continued useful m appearing per- 
fections to their owners—while at a 
show, their presence could have well 
been spared An amusing feature 
of the latter is the perfect respect 
and astonishment with which the 
large prices affixed are looked at by 
the uninitiated, especially foreigners 
(who thereby discover another proof 
of the general madness of the Eng- 
lish on some point or other); 
while the natives believe that breed- 
ing dogs must be the most profitable 
pursuit possible. 
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By all means, let us have dog- 
shows, especially if confined to dogs 
used in field sports and to breeds, 
such as bloodhounds and mastiffs, 
which are kept by a few people only, 
and those scattered An emulation 
is created, which helps to form a 
standard for judgment, and prevents 
the loss of these and similar beau- 
tiful types of the species which 
would otherwise occur If there 
should arise a rea/ Society, hike the 
Agricultural, for the Improvement 
and keeping up of fine Brecds of 
Dogs, much benefit may follow 
while, if the law 1s passed that only 
Compkie Dogs can compete —the 
cruel practice of cropping ears and 
tail will be much, if not entirely, 
discontinued , 1n fact, will go out of 
fashion An especial law should 
provide for the exclusion of Spitzes, 
Times, Puppies, and all that uk of 
pretty, useless fashionables which 
are put to penance, as well as the 
many huge mongrels that pass as 
Newfoundlands, Retrmevers, Ger- 
man Boarhounds, and what not 
chiefly let us have an exhibition of 
dogs, but not a dog mart 

As far as possible, all was done at 
Islington to make the dogs com- 
fortable, but the great attachment 
to individuals which so helps to fit 
the dog to be the fnend of man, and 
his strong feelings, unfit him for 
these exhibitions, and therefore only 
those ought to be sent where real 
use at once 1s the result and the ex- 
euse for giving pain. 

‘What is more miserable than a 
dog in a crowd—or a dog at a deal- 
ers stable or yard? ‘The former 
flurned, bewildered, the latter sulky, 
implormg by look to be removed, 
or yelpmg and barking hke dog- 
mamacs These two conditions are 
anfhcted by dog-shows on many; 
but chiefly the pet-classes and non- 
descripts aforesaid 

Besides Spitz’s mustress I saw 
‘various owners who wore the expres- 
gion ‘I shall not send my dog 

? As to the dogs themselves, 
there is no knowing how far their 
poor understandings may be mjured 
by the ordeal It certamly sours 
the tempers of many, of which I 
have proof, wmile 1t may take the 
edge off the keenness of a good 
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watch-dog. Dogs are unlike tho 
cow, sheep, or horse, which are 
garious, and in general do not indi- 
viduahze so strongly, but derive 
comfort and co from each 
other. Yet with these the attendant 
goes to the show—whule the gene- 
rous, sensitive dog 1s left in a truly 
howling wilderness. 

I am aware, that many of the 
Toy-dogs were removed at mght 


at Islington But I havo been to 
other shows. 
Time, 11 PmM—Scene a white- 


washed large place, with glaring gas-~ 
hghts, m the centre a large table 
with numerous porter-pots and cans. 
Dramatis persons A crowd of 
tired, frightened, bewildered dogs, 
many of whom had travelled great 
distances, and another crowd of men 
with whips 

This material may be worked to 
any extent, according to the know- 
ledge possessed by the reader of the 
requirements and feelings of dogs. 

At Islmgton I met many of the 
same mon—with rosettes and red 
caps, and smaller whips—yet they 
were the same men and stall had 
whips, which most people cannot 
resist using, while in the:r hands. 

However, at present, one good has 
been done by these shows, by stirring 
the question of Ear-and-~-Tail-crop- 
ping, and causmg people to think 
about it, whc hitherto took for 
granted that certain breeds, such as 
Terners and Pugs cannot be such, 
properly, without mutilation 

I believe at Lisbon no proper cat 
is, or used to be, ever seen with ears 
and tail The whole practice 1s, 
however, an illustration of the old 
fable of the Fox who had lost his 
tail in a trap—only that people are 
not so wise as the foxes were 

To prevent cats from poaching, 
there were 1n olden times, and abroad 
even now, laws 1n existence to en- 
force the cropping of their ears. The 
cat finds, when after leverets and 
partridges m the meadows, that the 
water gets into the open orifice, so 
he shakes his head and goes home: 
how far this may amse from hear- 
ing having become less acute, and 
consequently the hunt ineffectual, 1s 
an open question. Depriving a cat 
of her tail takes away her rudder in 
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jamping. Thus people console them- 
selves with their cut-up tabbies by 
thinking they look more knowmg. 
A fashion follows. 

High heels, long pointed toes, 
hoop petticoats, perrwigs, had all 
similar origins—to wit, hidmg de- 
ficiency or falsely mcreasing merzt 
of shape and appearance. 

‘Tails and ears are great evidences 
of breed 1m dogs to the connoisseur, 
and when cut off cannot be cnti- 
cised. The practice began with un- 
derbred terrier-hke dogs—carrying 
therr tails with a swirl (as Burns 
says of his Colley, who had a nght 
to do so—Colley meaning Cur)—or 
having half stuck-up ears, one up, 
one down. At one time horses had 
crop-ears, and Roman-nosed ones 
were the fashion Now a Roman 
nose in a horse, with which a lop 
ear often goes, 1s very underbred. 
The black coach-horse of olden times 
had both frequently Result—prais- 
ing the one as a beauty, as it could 
not be cut off, and croppmg the 
other Many cobs to this day are 
closely docked, to make their quarters 
look still more powerful Cowhocked 
and cathammed horses are, like the 
similarly shaped deer, often very 
good jumpers With those, doubt- 
less, the practice of docking began, 
and old portraits of hunters show 
how completely 1t was thought re- 
quisite to make a forse look hkea 
hunter. 

To this day, notching the muscles 
and sinews underneath the tail of a 
horse to make them useless, and get 
the tail to stick out lke that of a 
well-bred horse, 1s called ‘ Anghi- 
cizing,’ on the Continent 

Room wil not permit carrying 
proof through every instance Nor 
will it allow to give the reasons, 
why there are plausible causes for 
cutting lambs’ tails off and rounding 
foxhound’s ears—although with the 
former I would recommend not cut- 
ting it too short, as 1s often done; 
while I have a suspicion about the 
latter, bemg frequently performed 
where there 1s no need of 1t, merely 
for the look of the thing. 

It has been urged that cropping a 
dog’s ear 1s only brmgimg 1t back to 
the shape of a fox’s ear—a doglike 
and burrowmg anmal. To ths I 
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have to reply, that the cropping 
takes away the gnstly back part of 
the ear, leaving only the rim nearest 
the eye, and part of the lappet. In 
digging, barking, bitang, &c , a dog’s 
or his congener’s ears are always 
doubled back; the action is half 
voluntary only, hke winking with 
our eyes The former entirely closes 
the omnfice. In the fox, &c., the 
erect ear has an maide fringing, while 
the overlapping one is bare there. 
The construction of a mouse’s, rab- 
bit’s, or hare’s ear convince 
everybody how necessary that pro- 
tection to the ear 1s, which in the 
poor dog 1s taken away. The mole, 
however, an entirely underground 

, has no outer ears what- 
ever But as ours 1s emmently a 
mercantile age, and the value of a 
dog has a large share in its merit, 
people ought, from that pomt of 
view alone, to discourage the prac- 
tice, by refusing to buy a mutilated 
dog, as they cannot judge of him 
with the same certamty as to breed- 
ing, as of one which has the full 
complement of both 

* * * 

Spitz did not go to any other 
show; but I did go some months 
afterwards to the Chelsea one. I 
went early in the week, but could 
unfortunately only go late m the 
evening. 

The arrangements seemed to me 
quite as good, 1f not better, than at 
Ishngton, and I met some old 
friends from there among the dogs, 
and recognized agam some of the 
faces among the whip community. 

But 1t was the old Bedlam I 
as regards the barking, howling, 
whining, and determined sulking. I 
came more than ever to the convic- 
tion that a week at a show 15 a 
severe infliction on the poor dogs 
exhibited; and that, therefore, the 
owners of them should pause before 
they send them there, and consider 
well whether they are warranted in 
subjecting their favountes to such 
penance. I wondered, for mstance, 
how many of the so-called New- 
foundlands and Retrievers ought to 
have remained at home if the real 
purpose of a show—.:mprovement of 
the breed—1s kept in view! 

There were some splendid and 
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most interesting specimens in seve- 
ral classes, and I felt glad I had the 
opportunity of seeing them, which 
would not have occurred had it not 
been for the show. Since the one 
at Ishngton, a good deal has been 
said in publications on matters 
canine, with which want of time 
allowed me to be only partially ac- 
quamted I wmte merely for the 
many good-natured members and 
readers of ‘London Society,” who 
would shnnk from wittingly causing 
suffermg to anything hvmg, and 
who would yet ask, with a compla- 
cent smule, ‘ Do not you think, Mr. 
Whimsical, “ Gyp” might go to the 
show? I think he would get a prize.’ 
And then the poor brute 1s sent, un- 
less I can dissuade them from doing 
so. They never for a moment 
dream thatit is anything more for 
Gyp than a pleasant change—lbke 
@ sea-side trip to a child. 

“Gyp,’ all the while, is a sedate, 
fat, weak-bodied, affectionate, spoiled 
sort of a Newfoundland mongrel and 
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house pet, with a strong antipathy 
to strangers, y inelegant 
ones. He 1s just large enough to 
look dangerous, just plucky enough 
to resist anybody he 18 not used to. 
In consequence, he bites a keeper at 
the show, who used him perhaps 
roughly, and then he 1s never ap- 
proached by him, but to receive a 
tremendous whipping on account, 
when tied to hisshort chain. Finally, 
he is sent home soured, confused, 
and generally upset. 

Now for all this there was no 
occasion. He might have been 
allowed the even tenour of his life at 
home, showing his few tricks, eating 
and sleeping pleasantly, varied by a 
walk, or a good bark at the baker 
and the cats on the garden-waill. 

That keeper would never have been 
bitten, poor ‘Gyp’ never been cas- 
tagated day after day for a week, and 
people would never have asked at 
the show, ‘I wonder what they call 
that?’ if my frends had been a 
little less vain of their dog. 


THE LONDONER’S SPRING. 


PRING has three phases, name- 
ly, the country, the town, and 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons ’ 

Of the first of these phases 1t 18 
not our present province to speak, 
inasmuch as our allegiance 1s due to 
London and not to country society 
Of the latter we do not think it 
worth while to speak, masmuch as 
the seasons must either have been 
more changeable than was their 
wont, or the poet, ‘more fat than 
bard beseems,’ must have sadly mis- 
read them ‘O, Jemmy Thomson, 
Jemmy Thomson, O!’ We never 
yet saw the sower, stalk white with 
measured step, and hberal, throw 
the grain into the faithful bosom of 
the ground after the sun had rolled 
from Ames and been received by the 
bnght Bull. Neither should we be 

to trust ourselves to the 
rosy couch as long as epidermis 1s 
penetrable and roses wear thorns. 

Our present theme 1s Spring as it 
presents itself to the Londoner, to 


him who, immured in the smoky 
recesses of this overgrown metro- 
polis, sees church spires and factory 
chimneys instead of trees, inhales 
thick fog and murky smoke instead 
of the sweet perfume of flowers; for 
whom the ‘ back-yard’ stands in lieu 
of a garden, an aquarium takes the 
place of a lake, a fern-case that of a 
forest, and the only landscape 1s a 
fine and extensive view of mcom- 
patible chimneypots. 

Yet, for the Londoner himselk, 
cut off from nature as he seems to 
be, Spring has her benisons, even 
though she may maliciously entice 
him out of doors by warm sunbeamg 
and soft breezes, and, having se- 
duced him to a convenient distance, 
drive him back under a sudden 
storm of driving sleet and chilling 
blasts. Coy and capricious as a 
spoiled child, she never knows her 
mind for two consecutive hours, but 
flutters from heat to cold, from 
moisture to drought, from calm to. 
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hurricane with a fickle mutability 
that we should sternly execrate at 
any other period of the year, but 
which we now cheerfully pardon, 
because 16 18 Spring 

London has its redeeming pomts 
in spite of its proverbial ugliness ; 
and the love of beauty and nature 
that les so deeply hidden m an 
Englishman’s heart 1s sure to find 
some vent, even though cnbbed, 
cabined, and confined im stone, mor- 
tar, and brick, too often in hitle but 
lath, mud, and plaster. 

In the dullest and most squalid 
streets and courts, m the very 
‘guit-gardens’ of our metropolis, 
the latent Eden puts forth some 
few blossoms, affording tokens that 
even in the most degraded of man- 
iund the primal freshness of true 
humanity has not been wholly and 
irremediably crushed, and giving 
hopes that the same Hand which, 
for some hidden purpose, has per- 
mitted layer upon layer of evil to 
accumulate for a time, and bury the 
soul under their deadly weight, may 
yet be pleased to remove them at 
the appomted season, and to permit 
the spint to rise, and expand, and 
develop itself, and bloom at last m 
the soul-Spmng of the skes 

There 1s many a Picciola in the 
moral prisons of London, and eter- 
nal are the lessons which it teaches 
You may see the brutalized counte- 
nance of the confirmed street-ruffian 
assume a mulder expression as the 
sweet perfume of wallflower or 
mignonette makes its way to the 
gin-bemuddled and _ tobacco - be- 
mused senses, and the rough, coarse, 
unsexed woman resumes for a tame 
her lost womanhood as she bends 
over some poor flower im her win- 
dow that, bke her own moral being, 
is stunted and blackened by the foul 
atmosphere which surrounds 1t, but 
which yet shows promise of a 
brightness not utterly quenched, 
and a purity not hopelessly pol- 
luted 

Throughout our London streets, 
sweet Spring yet plants her airy 
footsteps, and, vesting even the 
most prosaic affairs of hfe with 
poesy, leaves the traces of her 
dainty footsteps on the greengrocer’s 
stall heaped with blossom and ver- 
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dure, and the echoes of ‘her soft 
voice in the unmusigal bellow of the 
leather-lunged cos onger, ‘ All 
e-growing, all a-blowing,’ as he 
urges his masses of many-coloured 
petals through the streets, leaving.a 
glad sense of beauty as he passes, 
and trailmg a torrent of mingled 
perfumes on his track 

We may not be able to leave our 
bricks and mortar, and sally out to 
meet the Sprmg in the country, 
where she holds her court. But 
she benignantly pities our condition, 
and comes to meet us im town. 
There are but few of the more 1m- 
portant streets m London where a 
tree of some kind cannot be seen, 
and where the nature-loving cha- 
racter of the oft-despised cockney 
does not assert itself ever and anon 
by the mimature gardens displayed 
in the windows, or even upon the 
very tops of the houses. 

Let me remark, en passant, that 
some of the most successful and 
accomplished gardeners in England, 
some of the profoundest naturalists, 
some of the keenest sportsmen, some 
of the most subtle brethren of the 
angle, are to be found among our 
unmitigated cockneys—men who, in 
the City, seem to have no soul 
above their ledgers, no aspirations 
higher than a per-centage, but who, 
when they escape from their daily 
desks, throw off the sedate air of 
business, and show themselves in 
their true and loveable characters. 

‘Hark! hark! the lark at hea- 
ven’s gate sings!’ We cannot 
wander out in the fields and see 
that bright songster leap exultmegly 
into the free air, and spring up and. 
up, until his form is lost to sght, 
and only the far-off tide of song 
announces his presence. We can- 
not watch him descend with fiutter- 
ing wings, his whole frame pul- 
sating with the fervour of his 
melody, and lis bight eye ghtter- 
ing as he nears his mate and young 
brood crouched m _ their lowly 
home. 

But we can at all events hear the 
cheering song, though the songster 
is, hke ourselves, a prisoner, and 
instead of soaring free into the blue 
heavens, 18 forced to content himself 
with a patch of turf m place of a 
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meadow, and a square of green 
baize mstead of the sky. A sad fate 
for the poor bird, but bringing with 
it many blessed mfluences. [I al- 
ways have loved the lark and the 
primrose, but never so much as 
since they brought to a far-off land 
the thoughts of dear old England, 
and gladdened the souls of many a 
gentle exile, and softened the heat 
and drew forth the tears of many a 

ed man who had come across 
the sea to do stern battle with ne- 
cessity in the new land, but stall 
cherished a loving affection for the 
old land of his childhood 

It 1s true that, by the exigencies 
of our position, we are not permitted 
to wander in the country and watch 
the merry birds on their nests, but 
it 1s no less true that we may do the 
very same thing without stirmng 
from our window Your London 
Sparrow 1s a bird worth cultivating, 
and 18 quite as interesting a creature 
as any of the feathered race. 

He will build his house in the ivy, 
which, 1n some London houses, 
chngs in dark masses to the walls, 
and displays mingled ingenuity and 
audacity in his proceedings He 
will weave the nest so cleverly 
into the gnarled and hustled ivy 
stems that 1t 1s scarcely perceptible 
to one who is ignorant of its posi- 
tion ; while at the same tame he will 
coolly and deliberately fix upon a 
spot within reach of your arm, and 
there pitch his annual tent. If you 
are very kind to him, he will receive 
many little attentions, and will even 
condescend to permit you to feed 
himself and family from your hand 
without taking the least offence 

Should no convement shelter be 
at hand, 1t 1s easy enough to make 
one for him A few bits of deal 
board and some rudely-constructed 
boxes are all he asks, unless you 
choose to indulge 1n the luxury of a 
few penny ‘ birds’-nests,’ and will 
save him the trouble of collecting 
materials 

Even if no convenient spot be 
close at hand, it 1s always possible 
to find one at a little distance, and a 
double opera-glass affords a simple 
and successful means of watching 
his proceedings. Look for his nest 
under the projecting eaves, m the 
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angles of water-spouts, in the httle 
nooks between roofs and chimneys, 
where a few stragghng partacies of 
hay will generally indicate the pre- 
sence ofa nest Heis a hardy bird 
enough, but lkes his ease, and 
sometimes contrives to stuff such a 
wonderful mass of materials into the 
nook which he selects for a home 
that it becomes a matter of wonder 
how he finds room for himself and 
family He 1s an old friend of mime, 
and I hope to say something about 
him on another occasion. 

We are not without our visitors 
from the insect world to tell us that 
Spring is here Now and then the 
herald of the Spring makes his ap- 
pearance, his tabard of cloth of gold 
flashing in the sunshine, simple, 
plain, and adorned with but a pair 
of crimson circlets that serve to 
show off the pale golden hue of his 
dress to the best advantage Ento- 
mologists call him the Sulphur But- 
terfly , but he 1s, nevertheless, the 
harbinger of Spring, the earhest and 
the hardiest of his race Closely 
following on his track come the more 
brilliantly -decorated tortoise -shell 
butterflles, with ther gules and sable 
or azure blazonry. 

The beautiful earwigs, too, with 
their wide gauzy wings, and their 
little square wing-cases, and the 
handy pair of forceps at them tal 
for the packing and folding thereof, 
are now to be seen Do not quarrel, 
O non-entomological reader! with 
the word ‘ beautiful’ as applied to 
anearwig I grant that 1t can run 
very fast on six legs,—a locomotive 
fact which seems to fill some per- 
sons with unutterable terrors; thaf 
it can eat the young petals of the 
pink and a variety of flowers, and 
therefore ought to be erased from 
existence by all flonsts, that 1t can 
pinch rather sharply with its tail- 
calipers, and that it 1s fond of 
crawhng ito empty lobster-claws 
and mverted flower-pots 

But, despite of all these draw- 

ks, I reassert that the earwig 158 
a truly beautiful msect; its ample 
ear-shaped wings covered with ex- 
quisite tracery, and ghttermg with 
opalescent tints of soft carmune, to- 
paz, ultramarine, violet, and purple, 
as the light falls upon their quiver- 
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ing surfaces. Even the tiny square 
shields under which the hood-wings 
are packed are delicately and ele- 
gantly sculptured; and there are 
few prettier sights than to see an 
earwig alight, furl 1ts wings, gather- 
ing them into folds lke those of a 
sail just looped to the yard, and 
then turn its tail over its back, 
daintily take the wings in its for- 
ceps, fold them as regularly as a 
linendraper refolding a handker- 
chief, and then tuck them away 
under their respective shields 

Perhaps a stray bee may come 
humming along, having perchance 
lost 1ts way homewards as it sped 
from Hampstead Heath to its home 
an the City, and been beguiled by 
the tempting blossoms of an ur- 
ban garden. For bees have lived, 
and thriven, and made honey with- 
in the very heart of the City, and 
though they had to fly to Hamp- 
stead Heath for every morsel of 
food, and were obliged to repeat the 
journey several times daily, they 
managed their housekeeping in @ 
regular and most praiseworthy man- 
ner. Some reader may ask how the 
bees were distinguished upon the 
furzc-blossoms of Hampstead One 
bee 18 much hke another, and 
though a shepherd knows each of 
his flock by the face, no one, except 
Baron Munchausen, has succeeded 
m extending the same recognition 
to bees They were, however, easily 
distinguished from all other bees, 
because their owner first dusted 
them with ‘ ruddle,’ a kind of coarse 
rouge with which the backs of sheep 
and not the human skin are paint- 
ed, and then posted off to Hamp- 
stead Heath, where he found his red 
bees quietly buzzing about among 
the fragrant blossoms. 

As to wasps, we seldom find 
those yellow-bellied marauders in 
London during the spnng. If they 
should be seen, let them be 1mmo- 
lated in the name of all the grocers, 
for they are the future mothers of 
the next generation, the queens of a 
nation as yet unborn. 

Spring 1s perhaps more apparent 
in the vegetable than im the animal 
kingdom, and whether within or 
without the house, proclams her 
presence by the silent annuncia- 
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tions of the leaf and the flower. 
Shut ont from nature as we are on 
every side, we have yet a resource 
in the parks, those wonderful ‘ lungs 
of London,’ which we hardly seem 
to appreciate accordmg to ther 
deserts, just as a perfectly healthy 
man fails to estimate at its true 
value the sound condition of the 
lungs that supply ns frame with 
fresh vigour at every inhalation 

Nor are even the pseudo gardens 
of the squares without their import- 
ance From mulhons of leafy mouths 
the trees pour forth the life-giving 
oxygen for the use of man and 
beast , through the same absorbent 
mouths they dnmnk m the effete 
atmospheres which are so hurtful to 
animated bemgs, but to them are 
the very necessities of existence. 
The green grass still floumshes in 
their 1ron-enclosed pleasure-grounds, 
though trodden bare m many a 
patch by the tread of merry infant 
teet. And, though all may not pass 
through those jealously-guarded 
gates, all may view their beauties 
from without, and the fresh green 
of the trees, the vamed hues of the 
flowers and herbage, and the gusty 
fragrance of the flowers are bless- 
ings common to all who choose to 
seek them 

But the Parks are in a sort of a 
way the country brought into Lon- 
don, so vast in extent that even 
the murky vapours of surrounding 
dwellings cannot hinder the trees 
from flourishing nor the flowers from 
blooming m those wide prairies, as 
they were happily called by a conti- 
nental visitor, wherein flocks of sheep 
wander, as 1n the wild wastes of the 
roling Downs. 

Reader, that possessest the gnft 
of wealth, and the still greater pri- 
vilege of feminine friendship, order 
your horses betimes m the morning, 
and away to the Parks while the 
frost still ghtters brightly on the 
grass blades, and every branch is 
covered with the inimitable, though 
perishable jewellery of nature. 
Never mind the groom’s remark 
that the frozen ground will ’urt the 
orses’ ’oofs Grooms do not hke 
early hours better than many of their 
superiors; and we all know how the 
health of a horse depends on the 
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temper of its groom or coach- 
man Moreover, the ’orses ought to 
think their ’oofs well bestowed m 
giving health and spirits to their 
fair nders 

There are some few who are wise 
enough to prize their morning nide, 
and regret a wet day for nothmg 
so much as that 1t deprives them 
of thar wonted exercise Try 1t 
just for a day or two, and see what 
a luxury it really 1s There is no 
one in the way, you can walk, trot, 
er race, as suiteth you best Your 
blood warms and your spirits rise 
with the rapid rush through the 
air, and you have acquired a blithe 
vitality which does not desert you fur 
the rest of the day, and makes you 
heartily pity those who have only 
stepped lazily from a warm chamber 
to a warmer breakfast-room 

See how joyous are our friends at 
their morning ride—how the bnght 
eyes sparkle with a bhther gleam— 
how the rch colour mantles in the 
cheeks, and the parted lps glow 
with that winsome archness which 
seems the peculiar property of an 
English girlhood! 

Even Paterfamailias, prnuff and 
surly as he looks, 1s as happy as any 
of the young people, only he has 

own way of showing it—the 
good old British scowling face, and 
the good old British heart beneath 
And they all knowi1t Those girls 
can turn him round their tiny 
fingers at their own sweet will He 
may grow! and grumble, as 1t 1s the 
privilege of every free-born Briton, 
but he cannot deceive them for an 
instant The old fable of Hercules 
and Omphale 1s enacted each day 
of our lves, and chams of roses 
ever prove more binding than gyves 
of steel 

You cannot be too early abroad, 
even though you prevent the sun, 
and watch his earliest beams gild 
the tree-tops with their pure radi- 
ance. You seem to have passed 
into a new world, and hardly recog- 
nize the well-known London of the 
previous day. The rushmg rattle 
of carnages, the crushing sound of 
innumerable feet, the distant roar 
of a crowded city, are all hushed, and 

ou hear little but the songs of the 
birds offermg their greetings to the 
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sun. The atmosphere is bnght and 
clear, and the distant buildings 
stand out sharp and defined lke a 
strect scene in Yenice. 

Then, as the sun slowly ascends 
his heavenward path, the cool trans- 
parent shadows die away, and are 
replaced by deep dark shades mn 
bold contrast with the brillant hghts 
flung by the ever-increasing beams. 
Under their potent influence the 
hoary encrustment of the branches 
fades away, and 15 replaced by mul- 
hons of flashing gems that look hke 
diamonds strung on every bough, 
and ever woven into wondrous tis- 
sues as the dewdrops cluster on the 
gossamer threads, or mark the out- 
lines of the more complex garden- 
spider's web 

Enjoy the scene while you can, 
for 1t 1s all too short, and it 1s, 
moreover, such a spectacle as never 
meets the eye in any other place or 
any other time. We all know how 
gorgeous was the array of the 
Nepaulese ambassadors—how dia- 
monds and rubies and emeralds 
encrusted their dress, their limbs, 
and even their faces we have seen 
the ghttermg array of the world’s 
jewellery in the Exhibition, now 
passed into history, but neither on 
those Onental legates, nor mn all the 
combined éallages of all the jewel- 
lers of Europe and Asia, can be 
shown so glorious a spectacle as 15 
exhibited daily, and free of cost, to 
those who will take the trouble to 
go and look at 1t Sow a meadow 
broadcast with diamonds, edge cach 
grass blade with brilliants, festoon 
the branches with diamond pendants, 
and even then you shall fall short 
of the gorgeous display which each 
morning 1s spread before the eye 
The dewdrop surpasses the diamond 
in flashing lustre I suppose that 
I might be thought guilty of a pun 
if I said that it was supenor in 
water—and I have often walked back- 
wards and forwards lke a sentinel 
before a single dewdrop simply to 
enjoy the marvellous hues of hving 
colours that gleamed from its crys- 
talline depths 
ee wealthy or Por whether 

© proud possessor o rancing 
steeds, or forced to trust to the 
natural means of locomotaon, visit 
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the Parks at early morning, for there 
is no such time again im the day for 
observation, for freshness, and for 
enjoyment 

Belonging partly to the metro- 
politan and partly to the rural cha- 
racter, the Parks are valuable as 
exhibiting instances of wildness and 
cultivation; and the trees of the 
forest and the wild flowers of the 
field contrast beautifully with the 
rarer but not more beautiful trees, 
shrubs, and plants brought from a 
foreign soil. There 1s, for example, 
the pretty mezereon, with its blos- 
soms of bright scarlet, pale pink, or 
delicate white, the Pyrus 3 japonica, 
with its brilliant little bunches of 
flowers, contrasting with the sober 
Jaurel and the dark-leaved holly 
The pretty mbes hangs out its clus- 
ters of carmine flowerets amid the 
soft green leafage, and even the 
queen of flowers finds a represen- 
tative m the pinky petals of the 
China rose 

The trees are budding fast into 
their varied foliage, and nearly all 
have put on their first suit of hving 
greenery, which lasts for so short a 
tame, and so soon deepens into the 
more solid but less pleasing tints 
of full development. But the oak 
28 @ laggard, and for many a day yet 
will refuse to put forth its leaves, 
much to the disgust of the vigilant 
schoolboy, who is always on the 
watch, towards King Charles’s day, 
to arm himself with some ‘ oak,’ 
though it be but half a leaf, and mn 
the strength of that talisman to 
have the double satisfaction of 
punching the head or pulling the 
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hair of an oakless boy, without 
beang subject to retaliation, or push- 
ing a bunch of nettles mto his d, 
ar: avoiding the same penalty him- 
Be 

Well do I remember the shifts to 
which we were put at a school 
where oak trees were scarce, and 
the northern chmate rendered ‘them 
late in leafing How we used 
rush out at the moment that the 
feminine Cerberus opened the door! 
How we clambered up the few oak 
trees of the neighbourhood, and 
fought for the scanty crop of leaves! 
And how, after an unsuccessfal 
foray, I once contrived to evade the 
impending penalties by cutting a 
few leaves of elm into the semblance 
of the real article, and wearing them 
proudly in my hat 

The blue periwinkle trails its 
fertile runners over the banks, dotted. 
here and there with its pretty azure 
flowers, the purple violets bloom 
fragrantly in the shade; while the 
bold daffodil lifts her head, and 
flaunts her yellow ribbons in the 
face of mankind, and here and there 
the modest dielytra swings her 
graceful arch of fairy bells, gleam- 
ing with crystalline translucency, 
against their foul of rich green leaf- 
age 

So, let us not repme even though 
Spring finds us in London, and 
not in the country Itis the wisest 
plan to make the best of everything, 
and preserve a perpetual Spring in 
the heart And we may congratu- 
late ourselves that there 1s hfe, and 
nature, and beauty, even in a 
Londoner’s Spring. 
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THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON. 


Parr II. 


(Ann Lasr ) 


* Love is as strong as death, and jealousy 1s as cruel as the grave.” 


Nee eter we imagine, has the 
birth of a son and heir, been at- 
tended with such melancholy cir- 
cumstances, as those which ushered 
the heir of the house of Elkngton 
into this busy, heir-loving world 
The poor baby’s mother was dead ; 
his father would have given half his 
fortune to have been son and heir- 
icss, and his sister (or as much of a 
sister as that one word step, leaves 
of the diluted relative) regarded him 
as the unwelcome usurper, who had 
robbed her of her sceptre and her 
crown 
During the hours in which Mrs 
Elkington had hovered between hfe 
and death, the infant had been almost 
forgotten , laid by the nurse in his 
tiny cradle, while she answered the 
summons of the wailing voice, which 
was so soon to be silent im the 


grave 

There, with pink and puckered 
face, bearmg a grotesque resem- 
blance to that of an old man, lay the 
heir of Elkington, and there, with 
impotent menace, he doubled his 
little red fist, and seemed to invite 
the unknown world, to which he 
had been so lately introduced, to a 
personal encounter, and tmal of 
strength, with his baby powers of 
defence and resistance. 

No guns—no belis—no roasted 
oxen—no fatted calf. The only bell 
which told the news of his birth, was 
the bell which announced to the 
sleeping villagers, that Mr Eliangton 
was a widower for the second time, 
and that the turbulent reign, which 
had brought so httle joy either to 
himself or to his dependants, had 
merged into the annals of the past. 

But—there was a change, and 4& 
great change—the lovely and be- 
loved Ella Elkington, the proud 
young heiress, who loved the Priory 
as she loved her own fresh, vigorous 


life, was heiress of the Priory no 


more. The owner of the pink and 
puckered face, the possessor of the 
impotent red fist—that small and 
uny, that unloved and unlovely 
be, represented the house which 
had boasted no male representative 
for so many years. If that small 
atom of humanity, had failed to re- 
tain in 1ts grasp the flckermg lamp 
of life—if 1t had ceased to evince 
that impotent antagonism against 
the world at large—if 1t had nestled 
to the side of its dead mother, and, 
smitten by the cold, had died, we 
could almost find it 1n our hearts to 
suy that it had been well. Gloom, 
and doubt, and suspense, if nothng 
worse, might have cleared away from 
the brooding sky of fate, and for the 
heiress, for her father, and for the 
child, according to human foremght 
at least, 11 might once more have 
been well 

But Providence had ordered other- 
wise, and the tiny baby lived. 

The doctor, and the wet nurse, 
and the late Mrs Elkington’s maid, 
formed the young potentate’s suite. 
His father seldom saw him ; his si1s- 
ter Gn whom, as might be supposed, 
the step had the predomimance over 
the relative) did not profess, or feel, 
any very warm interest in his behalf. 
She heard from time to time, that 
the important epochs of tooth-cut- 
ting, weaning, walking, and talking 
Were in course of progression; but 
in the daily routine of her hfe, 1t was 
accident, and not design, that ever 
threw her and her brother mto mo- 
mentary contact 

When he was about two years old, 
however, the baby potentate himself, 
opened negotiations for a peace-foot- 
ing between the belligerent es. 

‘Let me go to sissy,’ was con- 
stant cry, when Ella, in all the glow 
of beauty and mch colouring, fasci- 
nated the child’s vision, and by that 
means touched his heart. 
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It was the ci-devant maid, who had 
taught lim to call Ella ‘sister,’ or 
‘ sissy,’ according to the baby read- 
ing of the word She had done it 
spitefully, to bring the unwelcome 
relationship mto undue prominence, 
but she had missed her aim, and 
had faled to gauge the weakness 
of a noble nature. 

Those lspig childish accents, 
those loving baby caresses, were very 
sweet to the warmhearted gir! 
Scarcely acknowledging it to her- 
self, she took to the child from the 
moment the word passed his lips, 
and from that time, 1t was not un- 
common to see the ‘ baby,’ as he was 
always called in the house, toddling 
in the wake of the tall and stately 
figure of the sister, whose inherit- 
ance he had us 

There was at that period a genial 
influence at work on the sister’s hfe 
Experience had taught her the fact, 
dear to a woman’s heart, that 1n one 
quarter at least, she had been loved, 
not for her reputed wealth, but jor 
herself Ernest Blayne had returned 
from abroad, constant to her charms, 
not to her gold, and had placed his 
fate once more m her hands 

He found her capricious as of old 
—sometimes hking, sometimes de- 
testing, always apparently fickle and 
coy, but in the mune of that gene- 
rous: heart, he had penetrated at 
length to the true ore he knew the 
treasure that 1t was, and he knew 
that it was hisown Ella, im a se- 
rious moment, had told him that she 
loved him, and he knew that it was 
with all her heart and soul As they 
wandered 1n the glory of their new- 
found happimess side by side, either 
in shady groves or sunny chases, 
their talk sometimes fell upon ‘ old 
tumes,—upon the dear old times, 
before fate had cast its shadow over 
the path of either—of the time when 
Ella had told Ernest, in the flush of 
her maiden pride, that she ‘ could not 
thenk of marrying until she came of 


age. 

That period had arrived two years 
ago, and she was Miss Ellington 
shill; but during the interval her 
lover had been absent earning his 
laurels on the battle-fields of the 
East, and she had grown thinner and 
paler, and had evimced a strange 
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restlessness foreign to her nature, 
and an undue anxiety 1n the perusal 
of the ‘ Times’ 

Strangers thought that it was the 
fact of the lost imbheritance, which 
affected her so deeply , but we have 
every reason to believe that a deeper 
and a purer gnmef gnawed at her 
overburdened heart, and that the 
canker which preyed upon her ‘ da- 
mask cheek,’ was not that of the 
disappointed greed of wealth. 

‘When is this to come to an end ?’ 
was the question somewhat abruptly 
proposed to Ella, on the occasion of 
a delicious September stroll through 
the grounds of the Priory. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Ella, 
archly—‘* our walk? Now, if you 
lke,’ she added}, and, suiting the 
action to the words, she chose a 
mossy seat in the shade of the trees 
of her own pecular parterre, where 
the fountain splashed and the birds 
sang, as they splashed and sang 
once long ago, when Ella, in her ter- 
rible grief, had bade her lover so 
fiercely to be gone 

‘ This engagement of ours, I mean. 
When am I to speak to your father, 
Ella? In plam terms, when are you 
going to marry me?—for I think,’ 
he added, caressingly, ‘I think I 
have earned you now ’ 

‘When am I gomg to marry you? 
—that 1s rather reversing the order 
of things, Erny. I am not an heiress 
now, so am not to be expected to do 
my share of the courting business, 
to put your sensitive pride at its 
ease, and now really I think you 
may talk of ing me’ 

‘Well, that 1s what I am talking 
of, 1s 1t not ?—only you will always 
take a fellow up so, Nelly, and you 
are so awfully clever, that when you 
do that, you always make him look 
like a fool’ 

‘Don’t give me all the credit of 
that, either—liet poor Nature have 
her just due,’ said Ella, gazing, at 
the same time, with prde at the 
handsome face beammeg with affec- 
tion for her, and which she had seen 
so often in her dreams, when the 
cold cloud of war, hung im death- 
hike silence over the land, and whose 
threatening aspect was the harder to 
bear, for those, who dared not evince 
the desperate anxiety, which made 
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their hearts a lhvimng sepulchre in- 
deed. 

‘Let me speak to him to-day I 
have come into my fortune now, 
Nell, and can actually offer to settle 
some ten thousand pounds, upon the 
born heiress to half a million. I 
say, Nelly, can you ever forgive my 

r sister ?—or the little chap?’ he 
added, shyly It was the first time 
in all ther talk, that they had ap- 
proached the subject of the lost in- 
heritance 

‘The baby,’ said Ella, rather dnily, 
‘of course I forgive him. He 1s very 
fond of me everybody knows that’ 

‘And nobody wonders at it, I 
imagine But, scnously, you don’t 
wish him to have the measles, or 
the whooping cough, or any of the 
ills that lhttle kids are heir to, do 
you»? And then, perceiving that she 
looked pale and shocked, he added, 
*‘1’m only joking, of course. Don’t 
look so horrified, Nell’ 

Perhaps his words had struck 
some evil chord that had long been 
silent in Ella’s heart, for she had 
then no suspicion of any serious 
meaning in them on his part 

Before the ‘ baby’ had called her 
‘sissy ’—before he had stretched his 
httle mottled arms to be taken mto 
hers— before, before that tacit under- 
standing of the establishment of a 
poe oes between her and her 

rother, had grown from a shadow 
into a thing, perhaps the thought 
had occasionally flitted across Ella’s 
mind that such ilis as Ernest had 
mentioned did exist That the ‘son 
and hei’ was an ailmg, delicate 
child, was a fact openly discussed 1n 
the village, where his advent had 
been anything but welcome, and 
where his dead mother had been 
hated, as much as his sister was che- 
rished and beloved 

‘She’s a sweet young lady, she be,’ 
said a labourer’s wife one day as 
Ella passed the cottage, with the 
baby by her mde in the pony-car- 
riage, ‘to thmk on her taking to 
that child, who has been and robbed 
her loike! There’s not many on us 
who could do that.’ 

On that auspicious day Ella had 
been driving to the station, to meet 
Ernest Blayne, after two years’ se- 
paration. he whole world was a 
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radiant world to her, for she had 
received ample proof of her soldier’s 
constant ection; and the child, 
who had proved him disinterested, 
was & usurpcr and a sfep-brother no 
longer in her eyes. 

In fact Ella had been very happy 
—so happy, that she wished for no 
change , aud Captain Blayne’s natu- 
ral wish to defer their marnage no 
longer, was to be indulged, for his 
sake rather than for hers 

As they strolled towards the house 
she said, ‘As you are so tiresome, 
Erny, I will give you an answer to- 
day I am going in for an hour 
now, but 1 will be at the fountain m 
an hour from this time In the 
meanwhile you can goto the stables, 
and see if the groom has properly 
bandaged the horse’s leg that was 
sprained yesterday My poor father 
ee sec into things as he used to 

oO ? 

As she entered the house at the 
drawing-room window, she met the 
child and his nurse, the former 
catchmg sight of the ictreatmg 
figure of his uncle, cnied to go to 
him, and Ella called to ‘ Uncle 
Erny’ to look after the child while 
she wrote her letters, and settled 
accounts for her father 

So, claspmg his big uncle’s first 
finger with his small hand, the child 
toddled off to see ‘sissy’s gold fish,’ 
which he was accustomed to feed 
with crumbs of bread As the pair 
moved off, the thought flashed across 
Ella’s mind, as thoughts the least 
welcome will sometimes do—* Why 
did Ernest ask if I had forgiven the 
child? Is it possible that he regrets 
the inheritance”’ And then, although 
she hated herself for the thought, 
she remembered all that Mrs. Elk- 
ington had told her of her brother’s 
being fond of money, and that he 
had always expressed himself, as 
bent upon marrymg an heiress. 

It 1s a curious fact, that when our 
feelings have been wound up to the 
highest pitch of which they are ca- 
pable, they are the most hable to 
the action of the depression of an 
unfavourable mental atmosphere. 
We reject the idea of medium; and 
the hero of yesterday, if he cannot 
be a hero to-day, must be a villain 
or a blackguard of the deepest dye. 
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‘I have been disappointed in So- 


and-so,’ 18 a sentence more often im 
the lips of people who possess an ar- 
dent, enthusiastic temperament, than 
im those of the steady-going, prac- 
tical men or women, who only judge 
by what they see, and build up no 
visionary temples of perfection, on 
a basis of whose strength they have 
not had full and positive proof. 

Now the Ernest Blayne whom 
Ella loved, and, as a natural conse- 
quence in one of her temperament, 
whom she worshipped, was not the 
real, living, tangible Ernest Blayne, 
that he appeared to the rest of the 
world to be That gallant young 
officer had, 1t 1s true, many prepos- 
sessing qualities, but he was not by 
any means of an heroic nature; and 
to exalt him into a hero, was to do 
him a bitter injustice—to judge him 
by the height of a standard, to which 
he could never attain 

When Mrs Elkington said that he 
was fond of money, and that he had 
expressed his determination of mar- 
rymg an heiress, she said a httie 
more and a httle less than the truth. 
That he was fond of the comforts 
and luxuries which wealth procures 
was true, but it was nof true that 
he was fond of acquirmeg or saving 
money , or that he had said more 
upon the subject of marrying an 
heiress, than every penniless young 
man says jokmegly to a frend or 
brother officer when more than 
usually ‘ hard up,’ or extravagantly 
inchned But, at the same time, we 
do not attempt to deny, that he re- 
joiced exceedingly in the prospect of 
Elia’s reputed wealth, and that the 
fate which robbed her of it, had 
been to him a very bitter blow 
indeed 

If this revelation, which as faithful 
chroniclers we are bound to make, 
should detract from the interest 
which our reader feels in the man, 
let him throw the constancy and 
honest faith to the object beloved, 1n 
sprte of unpropitious circumstances, 
into the opposite scale. He never 
‘wavered in his love for an instant. 
‘That it was not m ms nature, to give 
up her wealth without a pang, was 
in itself the test of the warmth and 
the depth of Ins devotaon, for his 
honour would not have ih- 
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volved, had he deserted her, after 
the fierce rejection to which his 1]1- 
timed intrusion, had once subjected 
But m Ella’s eyes, he had been an 
unmitigated hero, and the unwilling 
doubt having once been entertained 
against this view of the question, 
made her wretched and unhappy. 
‘Does he, then, so much regret the 
child’s birth, that he asks me if I 
have forgiven him? God help me!’ 
she said to herself, while her lps 
quivered with emotion, ‘I could for- 
give him anything, everything, but 
his making me doubt Ernest’ 

Ella’s character was an intncate, 
and therefore a deceptive one. Un- 
der asparkling, frothy surface, there 
ran the deep still waters of strong 
and passionate emotion, which, them- 
selves unseen, stirred her being to 
the centre They formed the dan- 
gerous element in her nature, be- 
cause they were suspected by none 
but those who had known her from 
childhood, before the veil of reti- 
cence had been flung over them, and 
concealed them from all human 
eyes. 

Her feelings were of so antago- 
nistic a character, that she was never 
very long at peace with herself. 
She was self-tormenting, from the 
strength of her love, and the hour 
which she had told Ernest, was to 
be devoted to letter-writing and ac- 
count-keeping, was spent im her 
room upon her knees — not m 
prayer, but because the posture 1s 
natural to those a prey to contend~ 
ing feelings, as though without ut- 
terance, they would cast themselves 
on His mercy who, in such wild mo- 
ments of storm and blackness, can 
alone say, ‘ Peace, be sfall.’ 

At the end of the time appointed 
for the meeting, which would place 
her hand and her liberty in the keep- 
ing of another for ever, Ella rose 
from her knees, bathed her face, 
smoothed her nut-brown hair, and 
wandered out in the direction of 
the fountain, where the compact, 
hitherto tacitly acknowledged, was 
to be signed and sealed. 

Much to her astonishment, al- 
though five minutes past the tyme, 
she was there first. 

She seated herself on the marble 
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rim of the basin, and, bending over 
the water, splashed 1t over her hands, 
and was bending down to cool her 
burning head in the same manner, 
when her eye was caught by some- 
thing white floating on the opposite 
side to where she sat. 

She looked agai, and saw with 
horror the pink surface of a mottled 
arm, fioating on the water, and then 
a child’s face, and long golden har 
revealed itself to her vision, with the 
terrible tardiness with which the 
sight takes 1n an unexpected and 
overwhelming horror. 

The little drenched dress, the fioat- 
ing hair, the mottled arm, were be- 
yond her unaided reach. She shriek- 
ed wildly for help, while her staring 
eyeballs and ghastly face, proclaimed 
the terror at her heart. Her pre- 
sence of mind did not altogether 
forsake her She flew to a shed 
where she kept her gardening tools, 
and there, groping feebly amongst 
flowerpots and garden matting, she 
found the old gardener, who had 
served her father for thirty years, 
and who was the only person privi- 
leged to enter and tend Miss Elking- 
ton’s private garden. She took him 
by the arm, which trembled with age 
or palsy hke an aspen leaf, and 

out— 

‘The child, Johnson !—the child! 
—he 1s drowning in the fountain! 
Give me a rake—oh, for God’s mer- 
cy’s sake, be quick '!—quick!’ 

She seized the rake, and returned 
once more to the fountain, only to 
rescue the httle dead body, and to 
clasp it, cold and lifeless, m her 
warm, tender arms. The poor sickly 
child—the motherless babe—the un- 
loved son—the step-brother—the 
son and heir—his little lamp of life 
was gone out for evermore, and 
Ella Elinongton stood horrorstruck 
and despair-smitten, with the little 
pale corpse in her arms. 

And with a fearful distinctness, 
with some unrecognized meaning, 
came the words to her hps ‘ And 
where 18s Ernest?’ They had surged 
and eddied in her heart, until they 
rose hike a blight, and blanched her 
white lps in ther utterance; but 
the frail old gardener heard them, 
and, touching her arm with his 
trembling hand, he said-— 
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‘Don’t ask, miss—don’t ask. For 
God’s sake, let the captam go!’ 

And then Ella famted away. 
When she came to herself the cap- 
tan was gone—when she came to 
herself 1t was to find her home dea- 
mated her father struck with a 
long-threatened stroke of paralysis 
—her brother dead—her lover worse 
than dead—to be in that stmcken 
heart as though he had never been. 

She was heuress of Elkington once 
more, and she was also the most 
wretched and despairing woman that 
could bear her gnef and live. She 
dared ask no question , for she 1ma- 
gined that the whole neighbourhood 
was ringing with the news of her 
lover’s guilt She bore the agonizng 
suspense 1n silence for a while, and 
then, with the bravery of despair, 
she turned to the doctor, who was 
trying to impose silence upon those 
who surrounded the bed where she 
lay, and said— 

‘What has been discovered about 
the child? How did 1t happen ”’ 

‘The gardener has explained,’ was 
the reply ‘ He takes all the blame 
upon himself, and says that he was 
left in charge of the child by Captain 
Blayne, and that, missing him, he 
imagined he had run back to the 
house, and thought no more of him 
until he saw you’ 

To an attentive listener, and there 
was one most bitterly and most vi- 
tally interested, 1t would have ap- 
peared as though that grave, earnest 
man, whose hps were white, and 
whose tones solemn, were supplying 
a cue to some criminal on a question 
of life or death. His hand was on 
his patient’s pulse, as he gave the 
information requested — his eyes 
were bent sternly on the poor 
white face 

‘Oh, don’t worrit her now about 
the child, poor dear,’ said officious 
Mrs. Bouncer, who was swelling 
with the importance of bemg the 
woman to be looked to, on such a 
momentous occasion. ‘ Tell her abeut 
Bee poor papa, and divert her mind 
a bat.’ 


If a glance could have slain, Mrs. 
Bouncer’s end had been achieved by 
the doctor’s withermg frown. 

‘I must inet upon your leaving 
the room,’ he said; and then, wath- 
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out farther ado, he escorted Mrs. 
Bouncer with much politeness to 
the door, while he murmured under 
his breath, to the well-meaning but 
silly woman, ‘ How can you be such 
a fool *’ 

Before the proper answer to so 
personal and startling a question 
had suggested itselfto Mrs Bouncer’s 
mind Hila had started to her feet, 
trembling from head to foot, lvid, 
crazed-looking. 

‘Papa!’ she said—‘ who said that 
about papa? Let me goto him. Is 
he murdered too?’ 

If Dr James had in any way com- 
promised matters with his own con- 
science—if he was privy to or con- 
niving at any guilt, he was amply 
punished at that moment With 
three gaping maids round the bed, 
and one incensed one within ear- 
shot, Miss Elkington had asked ‘1f 
papa was murdered too?’ 

He took his place once more at 
her side. In one short moment, he 
had cast a backward glance at his 
long experience with regard to the 
strongest passion im the human 
breast, and he decided upon sacri- 
fing the greater to the less—to 
assure her of her lover’s safety, and 
then to brave the rest 

‘Mr Elkington 1s ll,’ he said, 
quietly, ‘and Captain Blayne has 
gone to town ‘by the express train, 
for further advice Durectly he heard 
Johnson’s confession he set off, and 
I shall write to him not to return at 
present: 1t will be best for all’ 

Was the little gurglmg sound in 
Ella’s throat a moan of grief, or a 
sigh of some burden removed? The 
doctor knew best’ he had studied 
human nature from the book of 
living haman hearts, at bay with the 
bloodhounds of death—he knew 
which 1t was. He seemed again to 
have been supplymg some missing 
link, in the chain of some ternble 
evidence 

‘Let me go to my father,’ said 
Ella, after a little pause; ‘my place 
1s with him now.’ 

The doctor did not oppose her 
wish. Perhaps he too was glad to 
break up an interview, which was so 
painful to all He gave Miss Elk- 
ington his arm, and took her at once 
to her father’s room. 
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That room for many months she 
never left, but for the bnef intervals 
required for rest or repose 

The remains of the poor baby had 
been laid in the stately Elkington 
vault, the necessary inquest had been 
held, and the verdict of accidental 
death returned, based upon the evi- 
dence of the gardener, who with 
heartbreaking sobs bewailed his 
carelessness, and declared that ‘he 
never had e’er a thought, but that 
the httle un had run home’ 

With a reprimand he was dis- 
missed, but the servants declared 
that he never held up his head again. 
He had been a very shrewd old man, 
whose principal characteristics had 
been a love for his master and muis- 
tress, passing the love of women, 
and unmitigated selfishness with re- 
gard to everything else in the world. 
‘The family’ first , himself next, his 
God, and the rest of creation, no- 
where But that faithful, redeemmg 
love, had met with its due reward. 
Johnson was trusted, esteemed, and 
treated with warm regard by those 
whom he served He had reaped 
the harvest of which he had sown 
the seed If it had been with a 
shortsighted prudence, still here he 
had had his reward 

People said he was brokenhearted. 
at the loss of the son and heir, whose 
importance he had always maintain- 
ed; although the young mistress 
was in reality the most cherished 
idol that his old heart knew. ‘ Stall 
an heir was an heir,’ he would say ; 
and, doubtless with a view to aggra- 
vating his wife, who was older than 
himself, and whom he had married 
for her ‘ bit of money,’ anything was 
better than property passing into the 
hands of women folk. 

And if Johnson was_ broken- 
hearted, what terms are left us to 
describe what Ella endured durimg 
the long watches 1n her father’s dy- 
ing room? The awful meaning im- 
plied m the words, ‘ Don’t ask, miss 
—don’t ask. Let the captam go’— 
still lay on her heart, and held 1t to 
the earth lke a vice. 

‘Oh Ernest! Ernest!’ she had 
muttered once in the depth of her 
anguish, while her father slept the 
heavy sleep, the shadow of the sleep 
of death, ‘Oh Ernest! Ernest!’ and 
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before the words had the 
fortress, generally impregnable, of 
her stony lps, she felt that she was 
betrayed; she was conscious of the 
presence of a stranger, and hftimg 
her eyes 1n alarm, she met those of 
the white-haired, saintly old man— 
the rector of the parish of Elkington, 
who had held her m his arms at the 
font, and who had seen her budding 
into girlhood, and blossoming into 
womanhood, with the interest of a 
father, and a pnest Latterly, she 
had repulsed all his attempts to win 
her confidence, n a way which had 
made his benevolent heart bleed , and 
now that she had unconsciously be- 
trayed the sorrow that lurked at her 
heart, she stood before hun, whiter 
than statuary marble, paralyzed, 
trembhng, glaring at him with her 
wild, fierce eyes 

‘Forgive me, Miss Elkington,’ he 
said, with the tender dignity which 
was natural to him, ‘if I have un- 
willingly overheard your words 
Forgive me, and let me brmg you 
comfort I have a message from 
my Master, to the brokenhcarted 
and the sorrowful. Ella, I have held 
you in these arms when you were a 
helpless babe—you looked up in my 
face and smiled, when you were 
older, and you thought yourself in- 
jured or 1ll-used, it was to the old 
man that you turned for comfort and 
redress Have I lost the power which 
is all in all to one mm my profession 
—the power to comfort, to console? 
Trust me once more, dear child, and 
I will not betray the trust’ 

The homely words went home to 
the bruised, weary heart, ‘ Trust me 
once more, dear child’ Poor Ella! 
whom had she to trust? to whom 
could she turn but to him, whom 
God had sent to guide her steps and 
keep her feet in the weary, weary 
road she had to tread until she died ? 
With a broken sob that leapt from 
her heait to meet his friendly words, 
she flung herself on the old man’s 
breast, and when she had wept there, 
as she had not wept before, smce she 
heard the fatal sentence which told 
her of her lover’s guilt, she saad, ‘I 
will trust you, sir, to the uttermost 
T will trust you with the burden of 
my hfe, for I can bear 1t no longer 
alone and live’ Then kissing her 
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sleeping father on the forehead, she 
said solemnly to the old man, whose 
eyes were full of tears, ‘Come with 
me, and I will tell you all,’ and she 
took his hand and led him to a room 
where there was no chance of inter- 
ruption, and kneeling at his feet, 
with her long brown hair all loose 
over her shame-stricken face, she 
told him the story of the crime. 

And then with a change of mood 
natural to her, she sprang suddenly 
to her feet, -nd tossing her long 
hair from her face, she stood before 
him with an air of defiance, and said, 
‘And now I know what your com- 
fort will be , you will bid me betray 
lim, you will talk of justice, of con- 
science, of guilt to be punished, and 
mercy to be forswoin. You will say, 
inform against this man, this mur- 
derer ,’ but she added with concen-~ 
trated energy, and with a fixed, 
determined look of resolution, ‘ Z 
willnot Man has no nght to avenge 
guilt, 1t 1s more than avenged here ;’ 
and placing her hand upon her 
heart, she awaited her sentence— 
the personification of mute despair. 

The old man rose from his seat, 
and said, slo.ly and = distinctly, 
*‘ Child, I judge no man, the secrets 
of confession are safe with me The 
conscience of that most muserable 
man will be a punishment greater 
than he can bear, but, he added, 
solemnly, ‘you cannot enjoy the fruits 
of crime hen you come into 
your inhentance, you will dedicate 
your wealth to God, or the blood of 
that lttle child will surely cry to 
him from the very ground ’ 

‘That 1s my intention, sir,’ she 
said, ‘my hfe and my wealth, my- 
self and my inheritance, to wash 
out the remembrance of the bitter 
crime’ 

‘Not yours,’ was the stern reply; 
‘you forget whose lfe, and whose 
inheritance were the price of a sin- 
ner’s blood. Not yours, my child— 
not yours’ 

And the wretched girl, broken 
with suffermg, racked upon the 
wheel of never-ceasing remorse, of 
poisoned love, and of weary conceal- 
ment, fell once more weeping at his 
feet, crying, ‘Speak kindly to me, 
speak kindly to me, or I shall die.’ 

it was a prayer not hkely to_be 
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made in that quarterim vain. The 
aged priest raised her from the 


ground, and spoke calm, blessed 
words of consolation, which fell upon 
her heart hke dew, ‘and when we 
have done all this,’ he ended by say- 
ing, ‘you must seek ths wretched 
man, and endeavour to save him’ 

So ended that eventful day, and 
Ella was comparatively at peace. 
He had not commanded her in God’s 
name to betrayhim. The justice of 
Heaven did not demand his life at 
her hands ‘ Thank God!’ she mur- 
mured, ‘ thank God!’ 

All noticed the change in Miss 
Elkington’s demeanour, from the 
grave doctor who always watched 
her, to the hospital nurse, who took 
Ella’s post during the few hours 
which she snatched from her long 
‘watch, to devote to sleep or refresh- 
ment. 

‘She is as gentle as a lamb now,’ 
said the latter to Dr. James, who 
had casually cautioned her against 
thwartmg Miss Elkington in one of 
her irritable moods, ‘ I don’t know 
what’s come to her, she 1s never na 
tantrum now ’ 

‘I know that she has changed,’ 
said the physician, ‘but I don’t 
know how long it may last’ 

It lasted longer than he had be- 
lheved possible, and 1t seemed likely 
that 1t would last for hfe Ella was 
gentle, patient, calm, often in tears, 
but tears that were no longer con- 
cealed , often on her knees, often at the 
rectory, often in the village, where 
her visits were looked upon as those 
of a ministering angel, and often at 
the church, playing in the twilight 
soft organ music, while she pondered 
on the great truths of redemption 
and forgiveness of sins 

One evening when she had lIin- 
gered longer than usual in the holy 
building, she was surprised to find 
Johnson, the old gardener, at the 
ehurch porch as she came out 
Naturally spare and thin, he seemed 
shrunk almost to a shadow, his 
hand trembled so that the stout ash 
stick which supported him, beat a 
tattoo upon the stone floor of the 
porch, and he said to her pitifully, 
and as she thought, catching at her 
dress as she passed, ‘Oh, I be bad, 
miss, I be bad, I be gomg very 
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fast: come and see me to-morrow, 
muss, for I shall never go up t’ house 
no more’ 

‘Why, what is the matter, John- 
son?’ said Ella, kindly, while a 
shudder passed through her frame, 
when she remembered that the old 
man had saved Ernest by the crime 
of perjuring himself, ‘shall I send 
you anything from the house?’ 

‘Yes, 1f you please, miss, but no- 
thing will put the hfe into me again. 
I’m used up, the watch has stopped, 
I feels, and not all the doctors in 
England will set it a tacking again ’” 

‘Have you seen the doctor” said 
Ella, anxiously, for Dr James’s 
manner had been so peculiar of late, 
that she entertained some undefined 
dread of him, and would willingly 
have prevented a collision between 
him and old Johnson 

‘No, but I was a going to ask 
you, miss, to let him step in to- 
night, after he’s seen the master, 
for I knows I be going fast’ 

If eyes can speak, Ella’s said to 
the old man, ‘ Do you mean to betray 
him*’’ but he gave no answermg 
sien, perhaps in that dim twilight, 
those eloquent eyes had no meaning 
for him, and Ella dared not put the 
thought in words 

At ten o’clock the samé might, just 
as Ella was repairing to her father’s 
room, to keep her  self-1mposed 
nightly watch, her maid met her 
with the information that Dr James 
had been to see the old man, John- 
son, and that he wished, 1f possible, 
to see Miss Elkington at once 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply, ‘ask 
him up Iwill see him here before I 
go to papa’ 

But to her astonishment, Dr. 
James, mm reply, sent a scrap of 
paper, on which was written, ‘ it 1s 
a matter of importance, pray come 
to the hbrary.’ 

Ella’s cheek blanched; she knew 
where he had been, she remem- 
bered, with a throb of pam, the 
secret which the old man possessed. 
She had already written an earnest 
note to the rector to be with him at 
once, and now, perhaps, it was too 
late, perhaps m delirium the secret 
had escaped his lips’ She felt like 
@ criminal as she answered the doc- 
tor’s summons. 
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*‘ You wish to see me, Dr. James,’ 
she said, with as much calmness as 
she could command 

‘Yes, madam,’ he rephed , ‘ John- 
son, the gardener, 1s dying, and he 
wishes to see you, and—’ he added, 
with hesitation, ‘he has also asked 
for Captain Blayne, can you give me 
his address ?’ 

‘ He 1s with his regiment at : 
said Ella, with a superhuman effort , 
‘he must be telegraphed for, I will 
go at once’ 

‘There is no ummediate danger,’ 
said the doctor, rather coldly , ‘let 
me advise you to wrap up’ 

But Ella had fled before the words 
were out of his mouth With a 
shawl wrapped hastily about her, 
another minute found her at the door 
of the rectory, asking eagerly for 
the rector 

‘He 1s gone to the lodge, miss, to 
see old Johnson,’ said the astonished 
housekeeper, ‘he was sent for an 
hour ago’ To the lodge, then with 
burning brow and aching heart Ella 
followed him, and, as she stood a 
moment on the threshold of the 
doorshe gave up one hfe still dear 
to her, notwithstandmg its guilt, as 
lost to her for evermore 

‘Oh, my God, Thou hast forsaken 
me!’ she murmured, and passed in 

The sight that presentcd itself was 
indeed a pitcous one The old man 
was wandering, and plucking feebly at 
the bed-clothes , butas Ella entered, 
he started and glared at her wildly 

“And where’s the captain?’ he 
said, ‘I sent for the captain, too, 
where 1s he? I must have both of 
7em here’ 

‘What do you want to say to me’ 
said Ella, in hollow accents, ‘ what 
do you want to say about the cap- 
tain? speak ’ 

‘ Patience, my dear, patience,’ said 
the rector, pleadingly , ‘ he 1s in no 
state to speak to you now Have 
patience, and trust m God’ 

‘I do trust, I have trusted,’ said 
Ella, stomly , ‘but He has forsaken 
me now’ 

‘Not so, my child, He never for- 
sakes Go home now; you are of no 
use here to-night, to-morrow, 
James says that he will be himself 
again , there 1s no immediate danger, 
I have taken upon myself to tele- 
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graph for Captain Blayne. Go home 
now—go home and pray.’ 

And Ella went home and apa 
that weary night, as she had n 
told todo, 1n prayer In the mornng 
she felt strangely calm, she had s0 
much to bear that day, and yet somo 
secret voice within, against the sug- 
geshons of reason, spoke to her of 
peace 

She remained at her father’s sido 
until the good rector came for her, 
and then Jeanmg heavily on his 
arm, in her strong youth actually 
supported by that feeble stay, sho 
set out for the lodge, where she felt 
that her doom was to be sealed. 
Iler companion, who knew when to 
speak and when to be silent, said no 
word to her until actually addressed. 

‘Do you think he will come?’ she 
said 

‘ Ile 1s come,’ was the answer; and 
he added, 1n a Jow voice, ‘ he appears 
shiangely agitated ’ 

No other words passed between 
them, and m a few minutes the two 
who had loved each other so well 
stood face to face, in solemn expect- 
ancy, at the bedside of death 

icsre, with awful distinctness, 
and with unfaltermg voice, the 
munister of God called upon the 
dying man ‘ to declare the truth m 
the presence of that assembled group, 
whose presence he had s0 eagerly 
demanded, as he hoped for mercy at 
the hand of God’ 

‘Take it down in writing, sir, 
gasped the old man, whose breath 
was ternbly laboured, and whose 
voice was thick, and only audible m 
that awful silence 

And then a strong and strangely 
sounding voice broke the stillness 
of the 100m of death, and 1t said, 
‘For God’s sake take her away, 
have you brought her here to kill 
her? let me pass,’ and Ernest 
Blayne flung off a detammng hand 
that was laid upon his arm, took 
Miss Elkington’s hand in his, and 
made as though he would have led 
her away 

‘No. Ernest,’ she £a1d, firmly , and 
raising her eyes to his, ‘I do not 
shrink from this last tnal; I have 
borne more than this’ And then 
she put her hand within his, and 
said, ‘I will stand by you sfall”~- 
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He looked amazed, bewildered at 
the innocence and dignity of her de- 
meanour , and turning to the clergy- 
man, said, ‘ We are ready, sir, it 18 
time that this cruel enigma should 
be solved, let that dymg villaim do 
his worst.’ 

‘Silence!’ said the rector, sternly ; 
and then turning to the dying man, 
he said, ‘Speak now, and as you love 
your departmg soul, speak nothmg 
but the solemn truth’ 

*I will, sir, I will I sent for them 
that I might speak the truth, to tell 
them, that, as I am a dying smner, 
Ididvt I killed the httle ’un I 
left ham inthe water Oh, God, have 
mercy on my sinfulsoul! I did 1t. 
And [I told her 1t was the captain, 
and I told the captain it was her. I 
knowed human natur’, I knowed 
them two would keep it dark The 
captain took the little chap back m 
lis arms, and put him 2n at the 
window, soon as winkin’, when the 
captain went t’ stable, he was back 
again, back to the fountain to feed the 
fish he toppled over and fellin, and 
Tlet’un be _ I let the little ’un be, 
and he was druwned deud Then it 
came over me that I was a. u1- 
derer I went into Miss Ella’s gar- 
den-house, and the tempter came to 
me, and said, Keep itdark and then 
Miss Ella came crazed and mad hke, 
and the tempter said, Say ’twas the 
captain (here Ella felt her compa- 
nion start, and his strong frame 
quiver with emotion), and _ she 
swooned off, and the captain came, 
and the tempter said, Say ’twas her 
And the doctor saw me and the 
captain a-talking, and he suspected 
sommut, and he sent the captain 
off to fetch a London chap t’ old 
master, who was took bad and the 
captain left me a letter for Miss 
Ella, and I took and read it, and it 
said, Shall I come back ever again? 
and I burnt it, and said to myself, 
** No, never no more, the heiress of 
Elkington should look higher than 
the lhkes of you” For it was for her 
to be heiress again that I let the little 
"un be, that I took and lost my own 
wretched soul Tallis loved her best, 
but 1t was never like the old times 
again,nevernomore And thisismy 
declaration and the solemn truth, sir, 
as I hope for mercy on my wretched 
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soul. I did not put the little chap 
in, but I let ’un be, I let ’un be’ 

‘Clear the room,’ said the doctor, 
as the old man’s head fell back upon 
the pillow, ‘clear the room, this 1s 
no place for you, madam, you must 
go’ But Ella did not hear; she had 
sunk slowly on her knees, and with 
clasped hands and glazed eyes, had 
listened to the awful revelation lke 
& woman in a waking trance 

‘You must come with me, my 
love,’ said Ernest, stooping and kiss- 
ming her reverently on the fore- 
head , ‘ you must come with me’ 

And nsing from her knees, and 
putting her arm within his, she in- 
stinctively obeyed him~- those two 
had, mdeed, passed through a fiery 
furnace of tnal,to be restored to one 
another at last 

The old man, with wily craft, had 
taken in his situation at a glance. 
The temptation had been too strong 
to resist, when he saw the httle hfe 
which alone stood between his che- 
rished mustress and ‘ the property,’ 
drop of itself, as 1t were, nto eter- 
nity. He let him be, as he expressed 
it, and then the consciousmess of 
deadly guilt sharpened his naturally 
shrewd wit, and suggested a plan 
by which he could effectually keep 
1t dark He told ‘her it was the 
captain,’ and he ‘told the captaim 1t 
was her,’ and the natural conse- 
quences of faght upon his part, and 
silence upon hers, confirmed his ac- 
cusation in the minds of each 

Dr James had suspected some con- 
nivance between Captain Blayne and 
the gardener, having mistaken the 
letter which he had confided to him 
for Miss Elkington, for money, but 
without further grounds to go upon, 
and in the state of affliction in which 
the family was plunged, he resolved 
only to watch and wait, and the 
evidence given by Johnson at the 
inquest was considered conclusive 
by the somewhat incompetent jury, 
summoned hastily to attend at the 
Priory. 

The hours of fiery trial, which the 
cnme of one wretched man had 
brought to two faithful hearts, had 
purified and elevated both FElla’s 
proud and rebelhous heart had 
humiliated itself im the supposed 
guilt of one in whom her very ex1st- 
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ence was merged and blended; and 
to Ernest, the revulsion of feeling of 
knowing his mtended bride, not only 
imnocent of crime, but pure and 
spotless as a saint, formed the basis 
of love stronger than death, and 
made him an eager participato: m 
the wish expressed by Ella, to de- 
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vote a large portion of her boundless 
wealth to chanty and good works, 
so that in the whole country side 
there is no name held in more rove- 
rence, or spoken of with more affec- 
ton, than that of the once proud, 
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HERE is one work which women 
do for all but exceptional men, 
which 1s apt to be undervalued in 
after life Ot the mother’s work, 
and the wife’s work, erther from 
natural affecton or conventional 
acquiescence, we speak seriously 
and gratefully, but the link which 
joined the two, and without which 
the mother’s work would have been 
an a certain degree sterile, and the 
wife’s could hardly have been 
wrought, we pass over with a notice 
which is half contemptuous, though 
seldom unkind 
Now, without exacting too serious 
a cast of countenance, rather in- 
viting a smile, and not forbidding 
even a dash of banter, we would 
bid you just think what you owe 
to your first love A good many 
very pleasurable hours, you will 
say, and perhaps as many which at 
the time seemed very wretched ; 
the inspiration of a few rhymes 
which you would now thimk very 
silly, if you had not long since for- 
gotten all about them, the expen- 
diture of a vast amount of precious 
time upon a personal appearance 
which you have now got to think 
somewhat less important, and—well, 
very httle else Yes, dear sir, if 
you be human, very much else 
Of course we are assuming that 
you did not marry your first love; 
if you did that, you are an excep- 
taonal, and, not umprobably, a dis- 
appointed man, with whom we 
have nothing more tv do To 
another we say —To her you owe 
@ very essential part of your educa- 
tion and development Who was 
1t that tided you over the hornble 
period of hobbydehoyhood, and 


reserved, and httle understood 
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landed you homme fiat? Who ex- 


panded and trained all your schovol- 
boy notions of gentlemanly bearing 
and honourable  feelng”? Who 
developed those delicate perceptions 
of fitness, those httle mecches of 
appreciation, which, as a gentile- 
man, you would not for the world 
be without? Assuredly your mother 
laid the foundation of them, and 
let us hope that your wife reaps the 
fruits of them, but your first love 
was the sun that expanded and gave 
them an impulse 

Those rhymes you used to write 
were very absurd, unless for the 
pute which they fulfilled, they 

ad no pretensions to be poetry, 
except as between you and her, 
but had you evcr before, have you 
ever since, done so much with equal 
singleness of motive—have you ever 
felt devotion as real and as disin- 
terested before or since® Perhaps 
you have—but has 1f been quite 
as fresh and unspotted? It may 
have been more vigorous and mature, 
16 may have been quite as worthy, 
but has it been on the whole quite 
as beautiful ? 

This, however, has all passed 
away—not so its mark upon the 
character You must be the better 
for having once tasted what was 
truly good ,—the more refined, for 
having once been pervaded by an 
influence so refining ,—more deli- 
cate in your perceptions of what 
causes pain and pleasure to others, 
for havmg once had your own 
susceptibihtes so healthily exer- 
cised, all unseared, as they then 
were, by contact with the world. 
Verily those hours were not wasted. 
Look back now, and try whether 
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you cannot recollect having been 
conscious, with a sort of wonder, 
of the change that was being wrought 
mm you Can you not remember your 
own surprise and delight at the new 
and wondrously-expanded concep- 
tion you suddenly gained of so much 
that was fresh, and beautiful, and 
noble ? 

Looking philosophically at all 
this, we shall almost be inclined to 
theorize upon ‘ calf-love,’ as being a 
provision of nature for perfecting 
the development of one, and per- 
haps (but that we leave to feminine 
experience) both of the sexes 

We know that marnages which 
spring out of these first loves are 
rarely happy, we know, too, that 
in those cases where the man seems 
to have lived through his youth 
without a love, the married life is 
often as sorry a venture Would 
it then be far wrong to say, thut 
in the former case, the muschicf 
has arisen from the perversion of 
what should have been a pirepaia- 
tory training, and in the latter from 
that traiming never having been 
gone through? The fact is, that 
the youth needs to undergo a vaniety 
of moulding and polishing processes , 
sundry sharp angles have to be 
rounded off—here a conceit and 
there an absurdity has to be pared 
away—this or that latent poimt of 
character has to be brought out or 
strengthened And all this must 
be done while the creature’s ways 
and tendencies are in a plastic state, 
before crabbed knots have formed 
themselves in his character, while 
he 1s stall diffident, and still sensi- 
fave abont femininine cnticism If 
he have been left to himself at this 
critical period, m vain thereafter 
may the poor wife toil to straighten 
out, and smooth, and polish, all 
that 1s gnarled, and rough, and 
uneven in his ways Even worse 
off 1s the luckless girl who hastily 
marries an untutored lad im his first 
love A woman will bear to be 
ruled, even with a mngid sceptre, 
but from a sway that 1s at once 
Wayward and feeble, petulant and 
overweening, imperious and child- 
ish, she infallibly revolts She will 
begin by vlaymg with it, go on to 
ridicule it, then to despise 14, and 
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finally she will either break away 
from it, or by acoup d’état subvertit, 
and install her own domimon in its 
place. And of the two vénouements 
we know not which will render her 
the more wretched 

Thus, although possibly we shall 
be incurring the contempt and 
ire of some very worthy young men 
and women by saying s0, we are 
not indisposed to look upon first 
love as a sort of preparatory school 
for the matrimonial college But 
we would not stop there, nor mit 
to this its scope and influence. 
Rather we almost reverence it, as 
that which gives tone and warmth 
to the outset of life, lighting up 
the heart with charity, and so fitting 
it to go forth imto the cold, hard 
world before it It 1s well that the 
lad’s nature should first feel the in- 
fluence of the principle of love, 
distrust and craft, coldness and ll, 
will press about it soon enough. 
Let it first have a glimpse of at 
least the dream of what 1s noble, 
and beautiful, and pure, before 1t 
has to face the reality of baseness, 
and degradation, and deformity 
Surely 1t will then the less easily 
become infidel as to the existence of 
good 

It would be a curious task to 
trace the first loves of great men 
Who will write a book about them ? 
Let him bring to the work a pure 
heart and a gentle nature,—one apt 
to discern little half-concealed love- 
linesses of soul A woman could 
not do 1t She would, mdeed, be 
quick to appreciate niceties of feel- 
ing and emotion, but she would not 
grasp the subject —first love 1s not 
to a woman what it is to a man 
How of the first loves of the giants 
—of the men of iron will and un- 
flinching nerve—of the cold critical 
men of intellect—of those whose 
only after love was science, or state- 
craft, or poetry, or war —or of the 
gentle, shy, yet noble natures whose 
inner life was the only one which 
they truly hved?® Then the poor 
erring ones, the bad plottang ones, 
the dark-dealimeg ones, did they once 
come pure to worship purity, or 
did they soil and tamt even those 
bright paths with their ul ? 

But we promised that you shonid 
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not have to put on too grave a face 
if you would hsten, let us langh 
then, only let 1t not be cymeally 
You shall not ndicule the youth, 
for he 18 in earnest, and nothing 
that 1s honest and earnest 1s truly 
ridiculous It must be confessed] 
that he 1s gauche; but then, a while 
azo, he had not even awoke to the 
self-consciousness which is as yet 
his stambling-block, but which will 
before long give place to modest 
self-respect To you he may appear 
insufferably stupid, because he 1s 
wholly absorbed 1n himself and her, 
but then he was before mceapable 
of being absorbed in anything, he 
had hardly known a feelmg so deep 
that half an hour among his com- 
rades would not have suthced to 
efface 14 Nor are the time and 
energy all wasted He 1s insensibly 
gaining tact and manner which no 
amount of study or exertion could 
procure him and, 1f she be what 
true Enghsh maidens are wout to 
be, he will not dare to come before 
her a farnéant , he will dream, but 
he will work too, and perhaps, as 
they say it 1s with the somnambulists, 
he will work harder m his dreams 
than when the awakcning comes, 
the love throws a halo 1ound the toil, 
and turns drudgery into a triumph 

In other ways she will be his 
good angel With her he will not 
fear the bugbear of ridicule for an 
honest sense of religion She will 
help hun not to be ashamed to be 
reverent, and that requires no little 
courage in a youth There aro 
very few lads who, with the eyes 
of their companions upon them, 
will dare simply and humbly to 
kneel down and take a real part in 
an act of religious worship Yet 
by her side it 1s done frankly and 
naturally enough, and somchow 
the Ingher blends with the human 
love—an ineffable link seems to join 
this on earth to that in heaven—the 
poetry of the one worship strangely 
mingles with that of the other, and 
testifies that both are pure, and— 
dare we say 1t ?—-2n essence one 

It 1s not every girl that is fitted 
to be and to do all this There 
are hundreds of well-looking young 
women who have never been first 
leves. Well, let them console them- 
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selves, they will perhaps the sooner 
be wives, for the qualhficatons of 
the wife and the ladye-love are by 
no meansidentical. There are girls 
who have served to train the aspira- 
tions, and to form tho characters, of 
half a dozen young men im suc- 
cession, who will yet probably die 
old maids But, if 1t be so, they 
will not have been useless members 
of the social system Some girls 
seem never to have a lover but of 
this class, they will begin at thir- 
teen and go on to thirty-five, always 
with some youth under their traimn- 
ing We think no worse of them 
for 1t, there 1s very httle gwile 
about them They are distinct from 
the race of mere flirts or coquettes ; 
they are a much more estimable, 
though less brillant set af lasses. 
Your trained belles will have nothing 
to say to overgrown boys, nor do 
the lads much affect them, they 
seldom choose a girl of deeply- 
marked character, almust never one 
of the strong-minded type They 
rather cling to one of a gentle and 
somewhat lymphatic temperament, 
sufficiently romantic, but romantic, 
s0 to speak, in a@ vague and un- 
practical way, not absolutely bold, 
boldness jars with the refinement 
of first love, not too coy, that does 
not suit its tinidity Her own 
spring dreams must not have been 
laid aside, she must have a touch 
of enthusiasm in her nature, and a 
still unshaken belicf n the power 
and poetry of true love She may 
have scen the last of her teens, and. 
yet not have lost all this, it is 
strange how long certain minds 
retain this tone of feeling It comes 
to them in their spring-tide, and 
they preserve its dried semblance 
when its season 1s long past, they 
seem in a manner to conventionalize 
1t, and so it lives on in them, not 
because it has much depth Per- 
haps, on the contrary, 1t 18 because 
their impressions are sO vague and 
shadowy, that they are so slowly 
dispelled, and ao long im changmg 
their cast there 1s nothing tangible 
for sober experience and hard facts 
to sweep away or to transform. 
Again we repeat that we think no 
ul of this type of women; if they 
were not in the mam guuleless, they 
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could not fulfil the part they do: 
we even go beyond this — yes, 
seriously, we honour them if 
their sphere has not all the digmity 
of the matron’s, 16 1s one of very 
disinterested usefulness, if they are 
not 1n will, and consciously, self- 
sacrificed to the work, they are so 
andeed Very httle reward does it 
bring them beyond the happiness 
which 15 inseparable from the ex- 
perience of some very guileless 
emotions, and the barren, though 
real satisfaction of having been the 
object of some very pure, and, for 
the time, very deep affection the 
lads, for whom they have done so 
much, will rarely appreciate, or 
even recognize 1t. They will look 
back upon this as a last and pleasant 
episode of boyhood perhaps, at 
times, they will be conscious of a 
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little uneasy feeling of wishing— 
they hardly know why—that Mary, 
or Jane, or Katie, were married, 
but that 1s all Nor do we surmise 
that the girl philosophizes about it 
much more deeply if, after all, 
she marnes, she will only some- 
tames think over the old days plea- 
santly, and smile sagely to remem- 
ber what silly children they two 
were; and if chronic spinsterhood 
come upon her, we cannot expect 
more than that she should not grow 
querulous and 11l-natured when she 
looks back from winter-tide upon 
those days of spring, whose summer 
and autumn were not. 

Yet our impression remains the 
same—that hers has not been the 
most unworthy phase of woman’s 
work. 

J. H. 


ABOUT FLOWERS AND THEIR FASHIONS — 
Ol and Pew. 


‘ Radiant sister of the day, 
Awake! arise, and come away— 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
To the pools where winter rains 
Image all then 100f of leaves , 
Where the pine its gailand weaves 
Of sapless green and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun 
Where the lawns and pastimes be 
And the sand-hills of the ser, 
Where the melting hoai-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 
And wind-flowers and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale year weak and new ’ 


HY do spring breezes bring 
with them such fragrant 
freights of flowers? Why do we all 
begin witb the first days of spring 
to cherish them? I wonder if 1t is 
that we ail in our hearts are half 
children. The delight has scarce yet 
died out, wherewith we hailed the 
jarch-buds , the joyous shout still 
lives that told of the cuckoo’s song 
Where is it that one reads of the 
spring that comes always new? No 
matter how gray the old earth, the 
blush of the flowers blooms over it; 
the dned-up branches blossom unto 


garlands and wreaths of May; the 
clematis hangs on the hedge, and 
the ‘musk’ of the roses is blown; the 
copses light up with primroses, and 
in cowslips we tell the spots, the 
bluebells seem as the sky upbreaking 
through the turf, and once again 
the old world 1s arrayed uf her new 
spring robes. 

Easter well comes in spring—type 
of one sprig made lastang, when all 
the springs are over 

What days of joy spring recalls! 
it 18 @ new pleasure that comes each 
year new to all. Even into the town 
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* a breath of the spring will blow, 
seeming to town sojourners as a gale 
from a land far off, that comes all 
flower-laden across the sea so far— 
that early morning fragrance of 
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There is something very pleasant 
in the scent of unseen flowers How 
often in country drives do we long 
to stop the carriage and explore for 
ourselves the hedges from whence 
come those wafts of scent! Children 
who ‘ know of fields’ in which the 
banks are violets, really become quite 
restless with the craving to peep 
through hedges to me it was tho 
one drawback in many a pleasant 
drive, we could not even stop to 
gather each cluster we saw Such 
are among the gnefs which seem to 
be pleasant troubles 

My first work to-day, however, 
must be of a business nature 

Fires are nearly over our rooms 
wear their summer dress we tuin 
to the grate for old habit sake, and 
cold steel and gilt scraps meet our 
eyes We think of old fragrant 
‘ beau-pots,’ and of branches of sweet 
gay hlac—we long for the fringe of 
laburnums—for the bright pearly 
buds of the may 

And old fashions are coming im 
again, improved and refreshed by 
long rest I shall ask no forgiveness 
for writing such ‘ upholstery ’—the 
upholstery of the spring woods, 
when they dress the land 1n tapestry. 

We suppose a wide marble slab in 
its proper place as a chimneyplece. 
The vases and pretty ornaments are 
arranged thereupon as usual, or the 
broad velvet-hung slab 1s faced with 
its needlework scroll, centred, per- 
haps, with the arms or with the em- 
broidered crest or coronet of the 
owner. In place of a useless fender 
we have a light, graceful basket— 
wicker-work gilt answers best—and 
these can be obtaimed very well at 
Luff’s, in Elizabeth Street, Eaton 
Square. The basket should be rather 
fenderish, and yet be a basket too. 
A zinc or tin tray 1s useful, made to 
fit the said basket. The ends of the 
basket may mse slightly—the centre 
should be quite low; though 1t may 
rise a httle m a hght, flower-decked 
ornament. The space filled by the 
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stove 1s fitted with a square of look- 
ing-glass, to which the marble chim- 
neypiece forms ea far better setting 
than gidmg An old black carved 
oak chimneypiece would be stall of 
all things most perfect, with an ap- 
propriate fender of carved black 
wood to match 3. 

This ‘ fender-basket ’ has now to be 
filled with flowers and moss The 
group 1s itself reflected 1n the murror 
that forms the back, giving us all 
the charm of a cool and watery 
image 

The mass 18 to be deftly arranged, 
fo form a soft swelling bank, nsmg 
very gradually (which 1s for the con- 
venience of covering larger flower- 
pots).* Either a mere heap of moss 
or a mass of sand or cocoa fibre 
should be used to surround the pots, 
and to support the surface of moss 
The exquisite English hypnum will 
here keep green many weeks, with 
its laittle tree-like branches, or the 
common toothed moss or lycopod 
wll grow happily all about it I 
never had this more thriving than 
growing with dead moss beneath 1t.' 

An arum 1s of all flowers one of 
the best for this place. Standing in 
the centre, it 18 most truly beautiful. 
A little palm-tree might thnve there 
‘The Chzemerops humilis, or a large 
Lycaste, would keep up a watery de- 
lusion with its wide-arching, sedge- 
hike leaves. The tin lnings, or 
‘saucers,’ provide for the needful 
well watering 

The exquisite acacias, with their 
gay and often sweet blossoms, are re- 
markably well placed here, A Drum- 
mond, and A armata, with their 
pretty graceful yellow flowers; and 
the beautiful A. longifoha, with its 
balls of perfumy pink. 

Roses do well here, for the few 
days they ner in blossom; and ge- 
raniums also look brillant, and last 
very fairly for them They should 
always be, 1f possible, put to stand 
out of doors in the night during the 
hot summer months 

Large ferns, too, are exquisite. I 
have had them sometimes tramed 
up in a kind of pyramid, on all sides 
of which the most beautiful fronds 
were waving. Two such ferns, an 
arum, an acacia, and some roses, ¢ 

* See the Illustration on p, 449, 
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would make the most dazzhng 
flower-group to fill up our empty 
hearth. And so they fill 1t gaily tall 
we ourselves desert 1t—wandering 
far away in search of more distant 
pleasures. 

Wandering flower-hunting is only 
too delightful, be 1t in Enghsh lanes 
or in the far eastern forests, or, 
again, in Mexioo, and amongst the 
West Indian brightnesses 

In Algeria, again, things turn up 
charming to English eyes, carpet- 
ings of scillas—which yet may scarce 
equal our bluebells— gigantic scillas, 
too, that measure some seven feet. 
The old wells, too, are beautiful, 
masses of maiden hair, great clumps 
and plumes of fern, feathermg all the 
sides 1n the softest, richest, emezald- 
like green The growth of many 
long years has heaped up decayed 
dry leaf stalks, from which the 
young fronds spring again, and for 
packing roots and seeds prepared 
for « long voyage, 1t 1s said that this 
sort of fern stalk is wonderfully 
good and useful. It is so dry and 
hight, and lke the finest horsehair 

Great plumes of this fern in 
baskets are amongst the most really 
beautiful of ali plant decorations, 
and many and many a traveller has 
such ferns with stories attached, 
maybe of the Algerie wells, may- 
be of the Roman fountains, perhaps 
of Itahan lakes, perhaps of the 
Devonshire cliffs 

These ferns are not hard to grow. 
Perhaps of all places best, they 
thrive in a moist vinery, well shaded 
beneath the leaves—baskets of them 
hanging in any place airy and 
vapoury. For them there is nothing 
prettier than rough, frame- like, 
brown hanging baskets. They creep 
out between the bars, and the dark 
woody brown colour suits them 
well. Dusting with dust of water in 
the shady time of the day, plungmg 
their baskets weekly im a pail of 
water, keeping them out of sunlight 
and out of dry, heated rooms—these 
are the few sumple rules for growing 
these beauties charmingly. 

The baskets I mean are made of 
imitation woods, looking lke hght 
brown frames. they form the most 
écharming flower-raft. I bought mne 
at Hooper’s, a shop i Covent -Gar- 
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den; and one can rarely find a pret- 
tier or more inexpensive group than 
1s contained in this little square 
basket, when snowdrops and Van 
Thol tulips give place to ferns and 
lobehas 

To arrange these baskets perfectly, 
a layer of charcoal in small pieces 
should be first used, the hole at the 
bottom bemg carefully stopped with 
a cork. On an inch of charcoal a 
layer of moss may be laid, sphagnum 
perhaps answering best. ‘lhis moss 
should be brown and dead A layer 
of soul comes next But I think that 
most amateur workers will find that 
an equal mixture of cocoa refuse and 
silver-sand will form the best and 
most handy compost. The refuse 1s 
suppled in bags, from the cocoa- 
fibre manufactory at Kingston-on- 
Thames Two or three shillings’ 
worth will be a supply for a twelve- 
month When this refuse 1s used, 
no soul at all is required; and for 
plants in rooms 1 1s peculiarly suit- 
ed, as 1t never 1s apt to have insects 
init A plant of maiden-hair fern, 
or Adiantum cuneatum, or A formo- 
sum, will thrive thus most beauti- 
fully The lhttle blue lobeha will 
creep out through the open sides, 
or thunbergias or maurandyas will 
make a bright mass of blossom. 

The exquisite wild wood-sorrel does 
well also in such baskets, and one 
of the prettiest creepmg plants 1s the 
little pinky-mauve convolvulus ar- 
vensis, which grows 1n every hedge- 
row, with its little star-centred blos- 
soms 

It would be very easy to gather 
such traces of all our wanderings. 
‘The cause of most people’s failure 3s 
either that seeds are not dmed— and 
then, enclosed in close cases, they 
germinate or decay even 1n their own 
moisture, which, of course, finds no 
outlet—or else in conveying plants 
if 1s far too much the fashion to 
pack them up once for all, and never 
to refresh them afterwards on the 
journey. <A great trunk full of rare 
ferns came to such grief just lately 
and yet a fat tan box, which, when 
not in use, might be made merely to 
fit, id and box im each other, or a 
few soft bags of oiled sulk, hung up 
tall all unpieasantness of ‘chemusts’ 
shops’ had left them, would cantam 
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and enclose the plants, and bring 
them home quite triumphantly. I 
have had 1vots brought thus tor 
days in good preservation, apd, when 
not in use, the bags will told in any- 
where. Then tor seeds on a long 
voyage, the best plan is said to be 
storing them in bags huug up in 
cabins. There is constant dry air tor 
them thus, and they grow tu pertec- 
tion Only great seeds, like acorns, 
will not bear too much drying, and 
I well remeinber hearnug vt the 
efforts made at fist to biing over 
the seeds of the great A2uucalian 
pine, which only at last arsived sate 
packed 1n a box of sand. 

The very spongy plants are really 
those that will best bear packmy, 
they carry about with them such an 
immense supply of moisture Ferns 
I should hhe to tiy made upin a 
small ball of wet clay, the vuteide 
would harden, and, I think, picserve 
the hair roots 

Another hint to be given, for the 
time when transplautiig is golg on 
—as somehow o1 other 1t does al- 
ways go on in sulumne:r—is, If & plant 
is dred up, we wust not bepin by 
soaking its poot unfortunate roots 
‘The moisture, almost unperceptible 
to us, in the suil, 1s itself most 
likely at first enough for the thiusty 
roots The soil being rather wari 
13 the greatest help to such a plant, 
and the atanosphere round the icaves 
should be moist and vapoury. 
Sponging would do much good, and 
I huve heard ot people giving the 
plant smelling salte—takiug out the 
stopper for the plants tu mbnle the 
vapour. Some plants do really too 
seem to be 1nipioved by it, but it 1s 
hard to say whether the cure is due 
to salts or tomeie moistair Warmth 
is a great thing, because it reels to 
stimulate and rouse the roots to 
action, when they appear, as it were, 
asleep, and perhaps for this reason 
it 13 that a nnid, soft hotbed often 
seems to work such wonders in 
bringing a plaut to hfe 

Many most pleasant diaries might 
thus be kept with our plants — 
perhaps I should rather ray sketch- 
books, for they doso reproduce scenes. 
Who does not know how matantly a 
watt of a seent brings itstram? We 
stand once more on. some lawn, and 
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the low creeping thyme 1s fragrant 
in the warmth ot the evening sun— 
old faces rise up, and voices, and 
alnost words. We see the hittile 
flower, with its low, creeping stalk, 
nestling down so closely to cling to 
the steep hill side, and with that 
most subtue perfume that belongs to 
the inountain flowers, heen and aro- 
matic, and yet as clear and delicate 
as the sound of a well-toned voice. 
W hat worlds of association there aro 
1n famulia: scents and sounds! 

Who does not seem to hear the 
sound of the clicking latch ?—the 
wind that moans in the corridor ?— 
the step of the stairs that creak ?— 
the tick of the clock, that scems 
stopping, asif it were loth to stmke ? 

One does not so often know birds’ 
songs, unless it be the wood pigeon’s, 
with its low monotonous note, or the 
caw of the building rook, or the hoot 
ot the waketul owl But who on 
the shore has not hstened te the 
screaiun of the hoarse sea-gull? and 
dicamed, in the noise and the rush, 
as the tides run up the beach and 
toa: down again on the shingles. 
The call of the sea before a storm, 
the cleai noise of distant waters—they 
all seem so familar that the very 
hume of a weir brings back often 
its ftur-off sound, as the timkle of 
bells brings back the old and now 
passed night-waggons, which still 
were lingering on but a few yeais 
buck in England, sounding’ s0 
strangely pleasant in the dim, cold, 
winter starhght. Strange, and 
quaint, and dream-lke was the 
muric of those slow teams, with 
then jangling distant bells. To us 
it still seems almost as real as when 
we half dreazrnt 1t then. And s0 
us we muse, ever and anon, uprise 
Teunjson’s wistful lines, with their 
bieak. r-hke cadence— 

* Break, break break 
On the cold gray rocks, oh Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
Lhe thoughts that arise in me! 

Everybody must have so many 
dun past-shadowings, things that 
jiasve gathered poetry out of their 
very vagueness. 

Something that once has happened, 
and that one always looks for again. 
Ah! will some long rolling cycle ever 
bring all the old delights back again ? 
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Something that some day may hap- 
pen to the boy, and almost as an old 
gray man he seems to look for 1t stall. 

There 1s that natural story of the 
ever-expected ship The gun that 
should hail her advent, each gun 
fired brought to mind Surely we 
do contrive, a great many of us, to 
have such guns! 

‘ Dear sights and sounds there are to me 

The finger-posts of memory, 

That stir my heart’s blood far below 

Its short-lived waves of joy and woe 

*Earth’s stablest things are shadows, ~ 

And, in the life to come, 

Haply some chance-saved trifle 

May tell of this old home 

Its now sometimes we seem to find, 

In a dark crevice of the mind, 

Some relic which long pondered o’er, 

Hints faintly at a life before ’ 

The American writers are full of 
the footfalls of daily life—those lttle 
traits that lhnger where time still 
paces slowly 

One fancies that one has known 
the very scenes described , and so we 
seem to hear ‘the creaking of the 
wood-sleds, bringing their loads of 
oak and walnut from the country, as 
the slow swinging oxen trailed them 
over the complammg snow, in the 
cold brown mornmg light Lymg 
m bed and hstenmg to their dreary 
music, had (so 1t 1s said) a pleasure 
in it akon to that which Lucretius 
describes 1n witnessing a ship toiling 
through the waves while we sit at 
ease on the shore.’ 

The creak of the garden well, the 
turning the disused handle, the 
splash of the cold water, the swing of 

e well-filled bucket—what moss- 
grown gardens they call back! what 
boards, with much insecurity! what 
grey, tall sun-dials, standing, re- 
proving the world with dignity— 
‘Quand je ne vois pas clair je me 
tais ’—and how little 1t sees 1t done 
elsewhere! Surely such a sun-dial 
should be Dr. Colenso’s monument. 

Associations, for the most part, 
must grow up in quiet lives and 
they must, perhaps, begin mostly in 
very early days. One wonders if 
those half-dreams, those glimpses of 

t existence, really may sometimes 
come out of childish fairy castles. 
Surely there is nothing that makes 
such poetry as use—gathering round 
it so much of all the thoughts that 
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are poetry. As Australian authors 
rise up, we shall come to more 
southern imagery The Southern 
Cross will come in to fill the place of 
the Bear , the trees, with their fold- 
ing leaves, will gather round them 
stories. The flowers that start up 
wonderfully after one night of rain ; 
the flame-coloured orchid masses ; 
the wonderful strange new hfe; 
with age, these will gather round 
them the poetry of thought They 
will link themselves all to us by the 
words that they will mspire 

And as we get too highly civilized, 
new lands will be msing out there, 
keeping up ever for us the old 
familar ways, for nowhere do old- 
world ways, customs, words, and 
phrases linger, as in America and 1n 
the Englsh colonies From the dry, 
sandy plams of Australia, where the 
grass grows only in tufts, and where, 
when we picture smooth turf downs, 
is but an untidy rough plain ; where 
heaths grow wild on the hills, and 
brooms and genistas flourish, plea- 
sant to those English who are proud 
of Plantagenet days, from the shade- 
less woods, where leaves grow all 
aslant, and refuse that shelter the 
traveller wants so much, and where, 
even thus, their weight brings them 
crashing down in the rains, we may 
pass to the far east islands, and see 
their webs of flowers “The splendid 
and dazzling orchids, the really 
glorious chmbers, the groves and 
the woods of spice trees, with dark 
leaves and scarlet frmt, the Hima- 
layan range, too, with its welcome 
alpine growth, its beautiful oaks and. 
walnuts mingled with pmes and 
chestnuts and all our own shady 
trees. Its little Potentilla—another 
‘tender Bedouin ’—1i1ts dense clouds 
of flowers that purple the hill sides, 
the glowing, radiant blossoms that 
hang heavily on the plains 

It 1s a wonderful feeling, the soli- 
tude of those regions. A fmend of 
mine was travelling at one time 
amongst these hills, with only na- 
tive servants, making explorations. 
The exceeding solitude and the 
vastness of them ap to be 
crushmg. If things had been but 
smaller, it would have been less 
overwhelming; but to see those 
mighty flowers swinging, lamp-iike, 
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Ingh up m trees—high up, and 
met unattainable, as they towered 
m awful forests—to tread upon the 
soul that hundreds of years piled 
up, and to see the unfnghtened 
birds, to whom men were not yet 
known as enemies—it all must have 
had an influence of the most weirdly 
sort The tiny and fragile lamps 
flowmg nightly down the Ganges, 
the little hly rafts there seem to 
have, at least, abundant poetry 
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round them—emnbiems as they are 
of bfe—but muismng the guiding 
Will—such lhittle fragile vessaela 
which mortals cast thus to sea. 

This in the eastern hemisphere ; 
but now we will look at the western. 
Along the bioad gulf of Mexeco 
stretches a zone of lowlands. Muin- 
gled with dry tracts are Gs 
shadowed plains, and woods of 
tropic beauty glow with their thou- 
sand flowers* Branches of stately 
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THE FENDER BASKET (PAGE 445) 


forest-trees are festooned with clus- 
tering vines of the purple grape, 
convolvull, and flowers of the most 
brilliant dyes The undergrowth 
is of aloes, matted with wild roses, 
which makes impervious thickets 
twining with honeysuckles. 

In this of buds and blios- 
soms a thousand birds are fluttering, 
parrots and gay butterflies with 
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wings that resemble flowers, 
gorgeous are their hues 

birds, scarlet cardinals, and - 
ing birds’ hquid notes seem to fill 
the forest with rnngmg and joyous 


BO 


ngs 
We most of us have formed some 
notion of how Sibeman winters 


* Hartweg’s ‘Tropical World.’ 
2G 
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break up, and of how, when the 
show melts off, the spring flowers 
start ito blossom, waiting all 
blanched and white till ther icy 
covering falls off, then most quickly 
decked in all their own summery 
hues. 

On the wide southern Llanos a 
different scene takes place The 
stars that have shone so brightly at 
last begm to grow dim, and the 
brilhant blue of the sky assumes a 
more heavy tant. The beautiful 
Southern Cross becomes quite, at 
last, cloud-hidden, and the rains 
and the lightnings burst over the 
parched-up plams. Hard and dry 
as they are, the waters form sheets 
upon them, and scarcely has the 
rain ceased when the sleeping earth 
awakens. 

‘The dull, tawny surface of the 
parched savannah changes, as if by 
magic, into a carpet of liveliest 
green, enamelled with thousands of 
flowers of every colour and tint’ 
In the hght of the early day the 
acacias expand their fa leaflets, 
and the fronds of the Mauritias 
sprout forth into fresh green leaf 
But ‘on the border of swamps’ the 
hard-baked clay upheaves itself, and 
from the tomb where he lay 1m- 
bedded a gigantic snake uprises, or 
possibly a huge crocodile Gigan- 
tic ants appear, mosquitoes, and all 
the sand-flies; rattlesnakes creep 
into life, and form a dark side to 
the picture that ‘The Tropical 
World’ unfolds to us. 

The Llanos, however, are never 
seen more beautiful than at the end 
of the rainy season, before the sun 
has absorbed the moisture of the 
soil Then every plant is robed 
with the freshest green an agree- 
able breeze, cooled by the evaporat- 
ing waters, undulates over the sea 
of grasses, and at mght a host of 
stars shines mildly upon the fra- 
grant savannah, or the _ silvery 
moonbeam trembles on its surface. 
There, on the margim of the primi- 
tive forest, girt with colossal cac- 
tuses and with the thick-leaved 
agaves, groups of the graceful Mau- 
ria rise majestically over the 
plam. there, in the blue distance, 
hangs the cham of snow-capped 
mountains, 
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Perhaps, indeed, the watery world 
is even more wonderful than the 
forest-land. The bays and lakes 
that he calmly, with flowers all 
glowing over them, when a rise of 
the waters submerges whole plains 
at once 

When we hear, poetically, of the 
oasis 1n the desert, we scarcely, per- 
haps, call to mind the concomitants 
of 1ts beauty. 

From the plams of the Atlas 
water-shed there are files of Arab 
horsemen sent rapidly mto the 
mountains as soon as the hills are 
seen to assume their veil of must- 
forming a chain with their mfles, 
they announce the approach of the 
waters. The inhabitants of the 
oasis fly to take up their tools The 
rush of the waters 1s heard, and the 
village 1s changed to a lake, from 
which the green tops of the palm- 
trees emerge like emerald islands 

Wonderful 1s the lInxuriance left 
by these watery visits Sunk mostly 
into slight valleys, these oases hold 
their moisture. The orange and 
the apple-trees flourish, and vines 
grow from palm to palm. barley 
and corn and clover grow in luxu- 
nant harvests, and the villagers on 
the borders refuse to let their 
houses encroach a single inch on 
land that 1s thus precious. 

To those who have been interest- 
ed in the recent flint discoveries, 
mixed up as they seem to be with 
traces of unknown people—people 
who on Swiss lakes, and perhaps in 
our Englsh lowlands, lived a 
strange sort of floating life upon 
rafts that their houses stood on, and 
on which their gardens grew—to 
these 1t will be most interesting to 
read of the Guaranas, who, in the 
Orinoco, lived recently 1n some such 
way as this. Their platforms were 
laid across from one to another 
palm-tree; floors of moist clay were 
spread on them, and here their fires 
glowed, sparking out by night 
amidst the dark palm-tree green, 
flashing upon the waters which 
flowed so often below. 

In Mexico, as in Europe, these 
constructions were all artificial. 
Stakes sometimes, or piles, sup- 
ported the watery home; more often 
trunks of trees seemed lashed into 
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great rafts, bound over and ovor 
with wicker-work, and covered with 
soil, and planted Moored here and 
there on the lakes a village of rafts 
might he floating. No improbable 
thing to those who have seen the 

an wood-rafts, or to those 
who know the musery of dryness 
and tropic drought In such a 
floating garden the trees and plants 
could find water, and very soon, 
indeed, would such a place become 
shady as ‘the trees sprung up into 
height, and the young plants started 
to life 

Most beautiful are the gardens 
that sometimes hang over the 
streams, strong, interlacing roots 
forming the firmest frontage, quan- 
tities of rch soil washed down and 
left by the rams, perfect groves of 
fiowers formed by the inlacing roots. 
The mangroves and the fig-trees 
have often increased lands thus, 
and where they now stand oddly, 
growing up out of salt sea waves, 
perhaps one day a few years hence 
some fertile garden will blossom 
They are at once the defenders and 
the pioneers of new lands 

Dr MHartweg, 1m his last book, 
writes much of the river scenery 
The Amazon swelling gradually 
along its colossal length the stream 
said even now and then to rise to 
fifty feet. The largest forest-trees 
tremble when the weight of the 
waters press on them, and trunks 
that are floated down by them bear 
witness to their force. 

Meanwhile the waters stimulate 
vegetation. Numberless blossoms 
break from the luxunant foliage, 
and while the turbid waters are 
playing round the trunks of the 
trees thus surrounded, the gayest 
flowers are still enamelling their 
green crowns, converting the inun- 
dated forest into an enchanted gar- 
den, reflecting themselves in the 
waters, rocking with its own mo- 
tion 

‘The magical beauty of tropical 
vegetation reveals itself in all its 
glory to the traveller who steers his 
boat through the solitude of these 
aquatic mazes. Here the forest 
forms @ canopy over his head , there 
it opens, allowmg the sunshine to 
disloes the secrets of the wilder- 
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ness; while on either side the eye 

netrates through beautiful vistas 
into the depths of the woods. 

Sometimes, on a higher spot of 
ground, a clump of trees forms an 
island worthy of Eden. <A chaos of 
bush-ropes and creepers flings its 
garlands of gay flowers over the 
forest, and fills the air with tho 
sweetest odour Numerous birds, 
partly rivaling in beauty of colour 
the passifloras and bignonias of 
these hanging gardens, animate the 
banks of the Ingune, while gaudy 
macaws are perched upon the 
loftaest trees, and perhaps upon the 
waters, resembling a dark log, an 
allgator is floating, and waiting his 
prey of fish 

In the woods and plains a botanist 
may work happily Alas for him 
in the forest, whose glomes are mn- 
accessible! The flowers of the lanas 
hang in far-distant i1adiance, the 
flexible, yielding creepers are hope- 
less to climb or break down Ther 
interlacing folds form no ascending 
ladder, nor can they be torn 
asunder they are tough, and 
strong, and chng firmly Botanists 
look with envy on the birds that 
soar happily high, looking down 
upon these great forests, whose 
beauty must be so matchless The 
gorgeous flowers, the leaf-tints of 
every hue, the feathery fronds of 
the palm-trees, the Imks of the 
beautiful creepers, the flowers that 
start from the roots, the silvery 
play of the leaves as soft breezes 
blow upon them, the intense mag- 
noha fragrance, the air that 1s all 
spice-laden, the foot that treads at 
each step on fruits shedding cost- 
liest perfume. Every fresh shower 
seems to bring new life, and to deck 
the woods with new beauty; and in 
the unceasing change is an unend- 
ing charm All palm-grown coun- 
tries must almost be beautiful; the 
green and feathery fronds lend such 
a plumy lhghtness, and with their 
tall, graceful growth they give the 
whole scene 1ts character 

From the palm-trees it 1s that 
the Madeira woods borrow that 
plume-like beauty from which the 
island was named, those soft and 
delicate tracenes shadowed upon 
the blue skies with such dreamy, 
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floating fairness melting into the 
soft air. 

Perhaps yet of all scenes the 
loveliest are when these tall trees 
hang over clear smooth bays, when 
flowers glance back again their 
brightnesses from calm lakes, re- 
calling that bay of beauty of which 
Shelley sung once :— 
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‘When ali the tree-tops lay asleep 
Like green waves on the sea, 
As stiil as in the silent deep 
The ocean woods may be. 
A firmanent of purple light 
Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundiess than the depth of night 
And purer than the day— 
In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape and hue 
‘Than any spreading there ’” 
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T will be generally allowed that, 
for thorough satisfactoriness m 
all its bearmgs, the eight-oared 
boat race between the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge ranks 
second to no other sporting event. 
But although, for convenience, the 
term sporting event is here em- 
ployed, any one unacquainted with 
the crews must not suppose that 
they are, in the usual acceptation 
of the phrase, ‘sporting men’ Far 
from it ‘Sportsmen’ they are to 
the backbone, but a wide difference, 
we know, exists between the two 
classes of mdividuals ‘They con- 
tend for no prize in plate or money, 
but solely to win fresh honour for 
their Alma Mater. Least of all 
men do they bet upon the result. 
What the ‘Derby’ is to the horse- 
racing world, this match is to the 
boat-racing world and as, 1n speak- 
ing of the former, 1t 18 now as con- 
ventional to style it ‘the blue ribbon 
of the turf,’ as it 1s to perch that 
hapless New Zealander on London 
Bndge whenever future ages are 
hinted at, so 1t may be said that 
the latter 1s a trial to decide for the 
current year whether the lhght or 
the dark shall be ‘tke blue mbbon 
of the river’ 

While, then, the twentieth race 
is still fresh m remembrance, it 
may be mteresting to briefly narrate 
the history of the match from its 
establishment to the present time; 
and to touch npon the method m 
which the crews are formed and 
trained at head-quarters Like 
every other highly-finished produc- 
tion, a really first-rate racmg crew 
is the result of great labour—of far 


more than its smooth and graceful 
movements, which make rowmg 
appear so easy, possibly lead the 
uninitiated to beheve so we will be 
sufficiently sanguine to suppose that 
many who admire effects may care 
to know something about causes. 

And first for a definition of the 
University Boat Race 

‘ Bell’s Life in London,’ the foun- 
tain-head of printed wnnformation on 
such matters (and by help of which, 
chiefly, the statistics of this paper 
have been prepared), declares the 
University match to be ‘the most 
solemn and mnportant event that 1s 
known in the rowing world. Pro- 
perly so called, 1t 18 that race which 
takes place over the London course. 
it 1s distinguished from all others, 
such as those rowed at the Henley 
and Thames Regattas (although 
between picked crews also entitled 
to wear the coveted badge), more 
particularly by the length of the 
course and the individual attention 
which 1s paid to the formation of 
the crews, the whole energies of the 
Universities being duzrected to that 
alone; whereas, at other casual 
meetings, such as those just men- 
tioned, many of the rowers are also 
engaged in other matches,’ and, 
moreover, after all, they may not 
have the race to themselves. Such 
incidental encounters are indeed 
great, but yet not the greatest. 
They are Isthmian, not Olympian. 
And, by the way, our Olympian 
contests on the Thames show one 
decided improvement upon those 
held of old on the plain of Elis—the 
ladies are not forbidden to be spec- 
tators. We not only allow them 
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to send chariots, but are proud if 
they will grace those chariots, or 
come anyhow, so that they favour 
us with their presence—rem, quo- 
cunqgue modo, rcm—radiant with 
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pleasant looks, delightful in the 
most uncompromising partisanship, 
and ‘ brave m nmbbons.’ 

In accordance with the definition, 
the folowing table shows— 


THE UNIVERSITY MatTcurs (PROPIR) SINCE THER COWMENCEMLNT. 


Year ; 


Place t 


Winner Time Won by 


1829 
1836 
1839 | 
1840 
req | 
1842 
1845 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1849 
1849t 
1852 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1858 | 
1859 ' 
1860 
1861 
1862 | 


Intto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Dr. tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Henlev (2 m 2 fur \ 
Westmunste: to Putuey (5m 5 f ) 


Mortlake to Putney 
Putney to Mortlake 


Putney to Mortlake (4m. 2 f ; 
1846*, Mortlake to Putney 
Putney to Moitlake 


Oxford 
Cambnidge 
Cambnidze . 
Cambuiidge , 
Cambridge 
Oxford | 
Cambridge | 
Cambiidye | 
Camb idge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxtaid 
Cambridge 
Oxford .. 
Cambridge 
Oxford .. 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford . 


' r4m 


36m 
31m 
29m. 308 
32m 305 
3>m 45s 
23m 39s 
21m 55s 
22m ae 
Foul 
21m 
25m 295. 
25m 508. 
22m. 505 
2mm 23s 
24m. 308, 
26m .. 
23m 275 
24m 40s 


36s. 


Many lengths. 
I minute 
Irn 45 secs. 
ards of a length 
I min. 4 secs. 
TZ secs 

30 secs 

2 lengths 
Many lengths. 


27 secs, 

11 strokes 

Half a length. 
35 secs. 

22 secs. 
Cambiidge sank. 
X length 

43 secs. 

30 secs. 


1863 | Mortlake to Putney 


* This was the first race im outrngged eights 


Next, briefly to note any charac- 
teristics of the above races 

Rowing been a favourite 
amusement at Oxford for some time 
before 1t was adopted at Cambndge 
The first ‘exght’ was launched on 
the Cam in 1826, for St John’s 
College itcame from Eton Soon 
afterwards the eight-oared races 
were established, and the ments of 
the rowing at each University were 
first tested on roth June, 1829, at 
Henley-on-Thames, over ,a course 
extending from a cottage above 
Hambledon Lock to the Town 
Bndge Unfortunately, the names 
of the winners have not been pre- 
served, but Mr Holdsworth, the 
Cambndge bow, has supplied the 
following lst of his crew — 


st. Ib 
x Holdsworth, Trmity .. Io 7 
2. Bayfoid, Trm. Hall . io 8 
3. Warren, Trinity . .. Io 10 


4. Merivale, St Johns . - Il Oo 

g. Roupell, Trim, Hall .. . Ir 4 

6. Thompson, Jesus... .- -. 11 10 

3. Selwyn, St John’s we EX 3S 

Snow, St. John’s (stroke) Ir 4 
Heath, Trmity (cox ) 


Oxfoid 





23m.55 42 secs, 


+ In December, instead of Laster, 1850. 


One of the conditions of this race 
Was, as usual,—no fouling allowed. 
The boats touched at the first start, 
and consequently had to return A 
second time they slightly touched ; 
Oxford kept rowing on, while Cam- 
bridge appcared for the moment to 
deliberate whether they should re- 
turn, and then resumed pulling. 
But they were over-matched and 
béaten by several lengths. <A. vast 
concourse of spectators was assem- 
bled, and absurd rumours were nfe 
that the race was for 500 or 1000 
guineas 

The reason why so long an inter- 
val as seven years elapsed between 
the first and second races 1s now 
mvolved in much obscurity. It 
was stated at the time that 1n 1834 
the, Cantabs wished for a match, 
but the Oxonians refused to enter 
into competition, not deeming them 
sufficient adepts in the art to render 
the contest an important one At 
this early period both sides were 
evidently inferior to the finished 
performers of later times; for in 
speaking of the second race (1836) 
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over the then usual London course, 
a critic declared ‘there was not 
much to be said in praise of the 
rowing of either party, thei short 
quick style bemg unfitted for the 
Thames. Two men in the Oxford 
boat were particularly bad rowers. 
The Cantabs mvanably begin to 
row where the London men leave 
off, and appear to have no notion of 
bending forward They were much 
improved, however, by previous 
practice on the Thames under the 
tuition of one of the best watermen ; 
an advantage not enjoyed by their 
erat who had, moreover, a 


Oxford men were in earnest in 
1839 They engaged a London 
professional to train them, and cut 
a channel through the ice, so as to 
lose no practice when the river 
happened to be frozen The Can- 
tabs, however, had confidence im 
the knowledge of rowing possessed 
by one of their own body, and in- 
trusted the formation and guidance 
of their crew to Mr Egan, of Caius 
College, the gentleman who has 
since so frequently performed a 
similar service And a conspicu- 
ously fine crew it tuined out to be, 
consisting of— 


CampBrinar 


Shadwell, St John’s 
. Smyth, Tiinity 
Aberctombre, Caius 
ais, Cor pus, 
Peniose, Trinity. 
. Yatman, Calus, 
Biett, Carus 
kdmund bdtanley, Jesus (sti.) 
T.S Egan, Caius (cox.) 


SEW Bw Wom 


The stroke was considered terrific, 
from its rapidity and length of 
reach forward at all events 1t was 
given by one who, years after, was 
styled in the standard work on row- 
mg—‘ the beau zdéul of an oarsman ’ 
It will be seen that this was by far 
the hollowest of all matches. 

Next year (1840) each University 
followed the same tactics, and the 
closest but one of the races was the 
result Oxford led till beyond the 
Red House, but steering too close 
to Battersea Fields, out of the tide, 
were overhauled by Cambridge, the 
two boats gomg almost oar and 
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oar through Battersea Buidge. 
These crews, so nearly equal, 
were— 
Ox¥FORD. 

eam Merton. 

3 Maberly, Chnst Church 

4- Rogers, Balliol. 

5 Walls, 

6 Royds, 

7 Meynell, } Brasenose. 

Cocks, (stioke) 
Garnett, (cox ) 
Aveiage, r1st euch. 
CAMERIDGL 

1. Shadwell, St. John’s. 

2. Massey, 

3. Taylor, } Trinity. 

4. Ridley, Jesus 

5 Uppleby, 

6 Penrose, Magdalene. 

7 Jones, 


Vialls, Tiimty (stroke ) 
T S Egan, Caius (cox ) 
Average, 114st each. 


In describing a race now-a-days, 
certain newspaper reporters are apt 
to indulge m some such compre- 
hensive statement as, ‘The bosom 
of Father Thames was literally 
studded with craft of every descrip- 
tion,’ yet unimaginative eyes can 
only detect a few wretched ‘scratch 
fouis,’ perhaps a Westminster eight, 
and some skiffs hanging about the 
shore But let sght-seers of these 
later times note the brave show of 
cutters on the river at the races of 
1840 and 1841—days, too, in which 
the steamer nuisance had alieady 
become a source of complaint ‘The 
following eights were then afloat — 
of London clubs, the Leander, Cam- 
bridge Subscription Rooms, (2) 
Guaids’—Rotten seems now their 
only Row—St. George’s, King’s 
College, and Dolphin , fiom Oxford, 
Queen’s and St John’s Colleges, 
from Cambndge, First and Second 
Trinity and Carus, besides Lord 
Castlereagh’s eight, the Marquis of 
Abercorn’s srx, the sixes also of 
Arthur’s Club and Woolwich Ar- 
tillery, and the fours of the Com- 
modore of the Thames Yacht Club, 
Mr Layton, Mr. Thynne, &c The 
contending crews had not yet finally 
adopted their present distinguish- 
ing colours, for m 1840 the Oxford 
boat was painted light blue inside 
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with oar-blades of the same colour, 
outside 1t was rosin with black top- 
sides and a gold moulding’ the 
crew wore blue striped guernseys 
and black straw hats with purple 
ribbons The Cantabs’ ship was 
painted hlac inside, and lke the 
Oxford one outside: they wore their 
present uniform. In 184: the 
Oxonians had never rowed all toge- 
ther until they came up to London! 

Now it was that, after Oxford’s 
four successive defeats, Mr Shad- 
well, assisted by Mr Menzics, 1n- 
troduced the true piinciples of row- 
ing at that University, and laid 
the foundations of her subsequent 
aquatic fame. They kept continually 
in practice throughout the year some 
crew or other, so that a proportion 
of wniversity oarsmen were always 
rowing together, a plan which 
smoothed away many difficultics 

[In 1843 there was no race, but 
in the summer, at Henley, occurred 
the famous ‘ Seven Oars’ affnir; to 
which, as 1t 1s frequently misrcpre- 
sented, an allusion may not be in- 
opportune. 

The stroke of perhaps the finest 
crew ever turned out from 


Oxrorp— 

st. Ib 
1. Lowndes, Chiist Church Ir 2 
2 RK. Menzies, University 1I 3 
3 Royds, Brasenose I2 0 
4. Biewster, St John’s 13 Oo 
§ Bouine, Onel 13 12 
6 Coxe, Trinity 3 Ir 12 
7. G Hughes, Onel Ir ir 


F Menzies, Universit (str ) 10 43 
A. Shadwell, Balliol (cox ) 10 


fell 111 between the third and final 
heats for the Grand Challenge Cup 
The holders, the Cambridge Sub- 
scription Rooms, London — not, 
strictly speaking, the CUBC— 
were urged to allow a substitute 
Their reasons for not acceding to 
such a step were, that in the pre- 
vious year 2 discussion had taken 
place about draftng men from one 
boat to another, and that the puble, 
who had betted heavily, were en- 
tutled to rmparhal treatment These 
prevailed, and Oxford rowed to the 
starting-post minus their bow oar. 
The ‘ Rooms’ then appealed to Lord 
Camoys, president of the Regatta 
Committee, asking whether they 
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were bound to row against seven 
oars only? They received the 
answer, ‘ If you do not row, Oxford 
will certamly be entitled to the 
Cup’ Ill-pleased with the invidious 
position m which they found them- 
selves, they rowed amidst the 1n- 
tensest excitement of competitors 
and spectators, and were beaten by 
nearly a boat’s length } 

The race of 1846, the first in 
which the recently-mntroduced out- 
rigger boats were used, was the 
fastest, and was decided only in the 
last quarter of a mule. The crews 
were— 


OxFORD 

st. ‘Ib 

1 Polehampton, Pembiohe .. 10 9g 
2 Burton, Chnst Chuich Ir o 
3 Heygate, Merton és. TE. 38 
4 Penfold, ; : rr & 
5 Conant, \ St. John’s ‘aa ie 
6 Royds, Brasenose . rg 
-, Stapylton, Mei ton <a 1O:- 32 
Milman, Chiist Ch (stroke) rr o 
Soames, St John’s (cox.) - 9 13 

CAMBRIDGI 

xy Murdoch, St John’s . Io = 
2 Holoyd, tI 6 
3- Chissold, Timity II 10 
4 Cloves, Iz 12 
5 Wilde, Magdalene 13 2 
6 Harkness, St John’s II 7 
7 Wolstenholme, Ir I 
Hill, (st: oke) Tiamty ee r 
Lloyd, St John’s (cox ) 9 & 


In the spring of 1849, the Cam- 
bridge crew consisted wholly of 
Trmnity men, Trinity boats then 
holding the first three places on the 
Cam In the winter race, Oxford 
were decidedly the bettercrew Even 
with the ground lost at starting 
and at the foul, they rowed Cam- 
bridge to with a quarter of a length. 

In 1852, Oxford sent forth the 
famous ‘Chitty’s crew, ‘ coached’ 
by Mr Egan, of Cambridge .— 


OXFORD, 

Prescott rar 
r Prescott, 
2. Greenall, Brasenose ee a 
3 Nind, Chnst Church .. .. 10 11 
4. Bulle, Balliol . . .. 12: © 
5- Denne, University - %«I2 Io 
6. Houghton, Brasenose. .. rr 4 
7. Meade King, Pembroke . rr 7 ' 

J. W. Chitty, Balhol (str.) rx og - 


Cotton, Christ Church (cox.) 
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Although Oambridge was the 
first to recognize the principle that 
a University should trust to 18 own 
members for tuition m the art of 
rowmg, yet, to the regret of her 
well-wishers, for the last four or 
five matches she had put herself 
under the care of Robert Coombes, 
then Champion of the Thames. Fre- 
quently;as this prmciple has been 
insisted on by the soundest judges, 
and the fact proved that the most 
accomplished owatermen cannot 
equal gentlemen m ‘coaching’ a 
crew, if is curious to note how often 
both have been disregarded by the 
Universities Even so recently as 
1857, Oxford engaged as Mentor, 
Matthew Taylor, the well-known 
Tyne boat-builder and oarsman. 

On the eve of this race, ‘ Charon,’ 
an able correspondent of ‘ Bell’s 
Life,’ published a letter that ex- 
cited much remark, and of which 
the followmg w the pith. The 
faults im parentheses, and the men 
guilty of them, were fnot ‘specified 
until the race was over ‘ Barring 
a foul, Oxford must win, for they 
have the science, though perhaps 
Cambridge may have the strength 
They have but one fault (the mner 
arm not thrown out quite straight), 

by two men im @ very 
shght degree. In the Cambridge 
boat, two men possess this fault, 
and to a greater extent than the 
Oxonians; one of these two has 
three other faults che jerks, has 
round shoulders, and does not row 
his stroke clean home); a third has 
two faults different from all the 
others (he is too slow, and bends 
his body too much towards his oar), 
and a fourth has one fault different 
to all the rest (he indubitably 
clips his stroke).? But however 
much such acute criticism and de- 
ductions from it may serve the 
general interests of good rowing, 
they were too discouraging to any 
particalar crew to make it desirable 
they should be repeated at a simular 
yancture. 

The race of 1856 is considered the 
greatest of all. It wis a succession 
of the most magnificent spurts by 
both crews from end to eed: 
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OxFORD. 

st. ib 

x, P. Garden, University .. I0 6 
2. W. F. Stocken, | poor fIO 9° 
3. R. J. Salmon, to 8 
4. A B. Rocke, Chrast Church 12 8 
§.- R. Townsend, Pembroke .. 12 3 
6. A. P. Lonsdale, Balhol .. rx § 
7.G New Coll, .. 10 If 
J.T.Thoriey, Wadham, (str ) 9 13 

F. W. Klers, Trinity, (cox) 9 2 

CAMBRIDGE. 

5 ae - Salter, Trmity Hall... 9 11 
2. F C. Alderson, ro X3 
3- R.L Lloyd, } Tae: tie Ir 
4. E. Farrmne, Trin. Hall .. 12 3 
5. H. Wilhams, Iz § 
6 J M‘Cormick, } St. John’s {12 8 
4. H. Snow, ae 
H.R M. Jones, con} pTnine ee 3 
W. Wingteld, (cox. ) 9 0 


A competent Oxford jadge stated 
that ‘he thought ths match the 
most satisfactory thmg on record, 
nothing inglorious to anybody con- 
cerned, and to all concerned mn the 
principles infinitely glorious. He 
considered it the first time that all 
had been done on a night founda- 
tion by both partaes, the reason 
plainly bemg that they had whole- 
some influences floating round them, 
emanating from their true friends’ 

From that date the match has 
been annual, and long may it con- 
tinue so! 

The comment of veteran observers 
on the winning Cambridge crew of 
1358—that it exhibited a return to 
the good old Cambridge style—was 
sufficiently significant with regard 
to that of 1857, when Oxford pulled. 
in an excellent boat by Matthew 
Taylor, whose craft for two or three 
years after created a furore at the 
Universities which seems to have dred. 
away. They were shorter than those 
In use, and had a very staff back- 
bone, with their greatest width near 
three’s thwart: the theory being 
that a boat, though only a partly- 
unmersed object, would offer the 

| ha - hed that 
nearly 1is s&s approac 
of a fish, a wholly -Immersed object. 

Rarely has Cambridge sent out a 
better crew than her 1859 one; yet, 
although backed at the feolssh odds 
(for a bost race) of three to one, 
au caay overthrow, and a pearly 
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turning previously 
geet ak ee hats were afloat: as 
usual, they had the worse station, 


however, to carry the slightly heavier 
winning crew of the renediig year 
calmer water—when 
ped sea after sea, until off the 
ren Hart,’ Barnes, she left them 
to swim for theor lives. 

Hardiy second in merit and 
allan Gy to the match of 1856, (was 
that of 1860- indeed, beimg ‘ the 
bravest of the brave’ on every occa- 
sion when the struggle has been a 
close one, must be the chief set-off 
to the Cantabs agamst the very 
hollow beatings they have invariably 
received from the Oxonians, the 
Jast three of which are too recent to 
need the briefest allusion. 

Originated at Cambridge, and 
matured at Oxford, the principles 
upon which match crews are formed 
have now for sometime been moulded 
into a fixed system—alike in essen- 
taal pomts at both Universities—of 
which the following is an outline. 

The sharp competition, ward the 
wonderful pains necessary be 
taken to obtain any end, so dusting: 
tive of the times, have extended 
even to boat racing. Three or four 
years ago, the commencement of the 
Lent term was the first signal for 
getting together a "Varsity crew ; 

ut now, trial eights are made up, 
practise, and row a match in the 


ean be nearly, if not quite decided 
on. Of course, require- 

ment is to get a strokesman, 
the life and soul of the crew. He 
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half of the forty Uni crews 
have been Etonians or Westri- 
sters—used to pulling from boy- 

; the progress of men aft 
in the boat till they to the fore 
of those crews may repeatedly 
noticed ; and that many oare~ 
men have never distin them- 
selves at No. 8 until they have 
taken their degree. Steady old 


hands, if possible, back him up at 
Nos. 7 and 6. The heaviest men 
are best placed at Nos. 5 and 4, and 
the lightest in thé bows. 

weight and strength of the stroke 
side should respectively equalize 
that of the bow side, in order that 
the rudder may not be unneces- 
sarily used to assist any deficiency 
of power; and the weight of the 
forward four ought to balance that 
of the four aft, to prevent the boat 
being by the bow or stern. Multum 


oT bode es of brains in a 
—is the perfection of a 
coxswain. YBut in the abropladarhing’ Ses 
on. the Thames, this 
a far more difficult task before an 
eee the familar one of keeping hie 
straight on the narrow river 
oe ome. He has to steer a diffi- 
cult course, sure to be beset on the 
day with situations demanding the 
 aaker ptest decision; he must vigi- 
tly maintam the hides, and 
well-being of his crew, look 
after the numerous details con- 
nected with the boat, if they do not 
fall under the captain’ 8 charge. 
And, therefore, since so much de- 
pends upon ae a firm hand, a 
clear head, and a e068 heart more 
than compensate for an extra stone 
or two in the stern-sheets. 

The mdivadual members having 
been selected, the crew yet remains 
to be made. No men, however 

good in themselves, can get into a 


Boat my at once lay nirigt a 
chan precision. speed 2 
finished eight. The rowmg of each 
man must a 


to bis companion’s, and of all to 
a This ia solely 
ac steady journeys 
of ten of « dozen ‘milea—swith an 
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the minute. In this exercise, which 
has been styled ‘ the magic crucible, 
wherein all crude angularities of 
uneven elements of work are fused 
into one smooth metal of even tex- 
ture throughout,’ neither showiness 
nor any very hard work are at- 
tempted. Day after day they paddle 
on thus, always avoiding careless- 
ness,‘and striving simultaneously 
to master the three conditions which 
insure the hftang forward of the boat 
over the water —the catch of the 
water at the mnstant of the most for- 
ward reach, the swing of the backs 
and the sharp clip down of shoulders 
and elbows, and the clean precise 
finish of the stroke. 

Meanwhile, the men have gone 
into trang, not under laws that 
ordain a sickening round of half- 
raw chops and steaks as inflexibly 
as 1f part of a Medo-Persic code, 
but rather keeping good hours, tak- 
ing the necessary sharp two-mile 
burst every morning, and tem- 
perately using only the most 
nourishing and wholesome _ food 
and drink. The Mentor and cox- 
swain do their best durnng this 
often ticklish time to maintain a 
tone of cheerfulness, and to get 
their men to pull together socially 
as well as on the river, free from 
all sensations of staleness and over- 
training 

At last, about a full three weeks 
before the eventful day, the long 
steady paddling will have made 
the crew fall together They whose 
health or physical power are unable 
to endure the unwonted stram have 
shown it ere this, and their places 
have been filled up by good men 
who keep in tramimg ready for 
emergencies. Then, to the delight 
of lookers-on, hard work, at a racing 
stroke of thirty-seven to forty m 
the minute, daily takes place m the 
new boat, over an equivalent to the 
actual course; and having once 
fallen together, the crews will, 
under equal circumstances, daily 
continue to manifest greater pre- 
cision and speed 

Arrived in town, for a week they 
make Putney the most popular of 
suburbs; and generally seem to 
occupy m the public fancy the 
usual order in which the Univer- 
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sities are named—a leaning (af it 
really exists) amply justified by the 
fine crews and hollow victories of 
Oxford in modern times Certainly, 
the Oxford men do manage their 
affairs very well, and then, too, 
whatever luck attends a match 
proverbially falls to ther lot. 
Mindful that, especially over so 
long a course, a good big man 
must be better than a good httle 
man, since 1856, when the match 
became annual, they have five times 
sent the heavier crew,—disregard- 
ing coxswain’s weight * We never 
hear of their commg to gnef with 
their boat whoever builds it, they 
see that it carries them well, they 
stick to it, and generally use it for 
a couple of ycars Add to this that, 
as a rule, they are rather higher on 
the feather, and the result 1s, they 
seem prepared to meet heavy weather 
and the lumpy water of the Thames 
better than the Cantabs, who have 
not unfrequently displayed inde- 
cision till a Jate moment about their 
craft, and a tendency to under boat 
themselves, as if the course lay over 
a stream as unruffled as their own 
sedgy Cam 

And then old University men— 
several never seen or heard of at 
other times—may regularly be found 
at the water-side village, eager to 
scan the merits of the new-comers, 
and to be pleasantly remmded ot 
past college days. Yet, if only four 
or five years have imtervened, no 
blue-uniformed figure sauntering 
up the street, or leaning out of 
club-room window, will present to 
them a familiar face, so rapidly do 
generations of students succeed one 
another Thus, half dully, they 
wend their way to the river, and 
look at the trim and beautiful boats. 
These they scrutinize m a cunning 
way, standing at the stern, screwing 
up an eye and looking towards the 
bows; then, deftly avoiding the 
omnipresent outnggers, walking to 
the bows, screwing up the other 
eye, and lookmg towards the stern ; 
spanning the beam, tapping the 

* Of the 17 matches in which the 
weights have been recoided, 11 have been 
won by the heavier crew, 6 by the lighter. 
Cambridge has sent the heavier crew 10 
times, Oxford 7 times. 
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skin here and there never so hghtly 
with their finger-tips, stoopmg down 
and looking at the bottom; giving 
now and then a half-satisfied grunt, 
a slight smile of approval, or, as 1t 
were, allowing ther attention to 
be irritably arrested by some new- 
fangled scheme, and, im fine, be- 
have im a perfectly knowmg and 
orthodox manner so that Pater- 
famihas, most hkely a pleasant old 
clergyman, who 1s ever to be met 
thereabouts bent on the same errand, 
and has been unsuccessfully trying 
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to ‘pump’ the watermen, would fain 
eonverse with such palpable au- 
thorities, and thus breaks ground 
ina Mr Spectator sort of way — 

‘A magnificent specimen of work- 
manship, indeed! Pray, sir, have 
you seen the crew? A fine set of 
young fellows, I hear I hope they 
may win, sir, it will doubtless be 
a good race, but I hope they may 
win,’ &c. 

Compared with the old solid-sided 
cutters, the ‘ships,’ in  Bacon’s 
quaint phrasc, now are ‘not so great 
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of bulk, indeed, but of a more 
nimble motion,’ so how well the 
oarsmen of the past must have 
done ther work! The mean time 
of the five races between Westmin- 
ster and Putney, mm old-fashioned 
boats, gives a rate of 1056 mules 
per hour, while that of twelve 
races over the present shorter 
course, In outriggers, only yields a 
rate of 10 85 mules. 

That Oxford 1s nourishing a fine 
race of rowimg men 1s, of course, 


evident, but why her University 
crews should now regularly be able 
to vanquish those of Cambridge by 
the best part of a minute does not 
appear upon the surface of things. 
It 1s true that the defeat of one 
University by the other for three 
years 1m succession has occurred 
thrice before, but the sound prin- 
eiples upon which to teach rowing 
and form match crews were for- 
merly not so well understood or go 
carefully adhered to as at present, 
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when there consequently exists a 
tendency to produce equality among 
crews Cambridge numbers more 
rowmg men, and all must admit 
that her college boats have recently 
done greater things at Henley than 
her sister’s have. On the last occa- 
sions when their representatives 
met—in 1859, First Trmty, the 
second boat on the Cam, easily beat 
Balhol, the head of the Isis; and in 
1861, the same club (not Trinity 
College, as frequently musstated, 
but one of her three clubs, which, 
by its deeds, does not belie its 
modest motto—/f/ama super cthera 
notus) as easily twice beat Trinity, 
Oxford , each boat being head of its 
river But not bemg worshippers 
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of success only, we are far from 
echoing the illiberal cries too fre- 
quently raised by those who belong 
to the losing side We cheerfully 
believe the Cambridge authorities 
have gone the right way to work 
to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, and do their duty to Alma 
Mater, and that between now and 
next Easter they will leave no 
means untried to produce an eight 
for the first of the new series of 
these noble races which shall re- 
verse the modern order—the dark 
blues rowing ahead with the con- 
fidence and easy grace that always 
mark a winning crew, and the 
light blues laboriously toiling far 
astern in unfavourable contrast. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 
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ELLY and I sat teasing 
Under the tulip-tree, 
Iin a ‘ tiff’ with Nelly, 
Nell 1n a ‘ tiff’ with me. 


TI. 
‘Fie, what a pout, Miss Nelly ’— 
‘Fie, what a frown, young sir '’ 
Why does she quarrel with me, though ?- 
Why do I quarrel with her ? 


m1. 
Spring was her ‘ toilette’ making, 
Robed in a verdure rare, 
With the first pale half-blown primrose 
At * hide-and-seek’ in her hair. 


April Shovers. 


IV. 
The violet peeped from her home-nest 
With coy httle dark-blue eye, 
And the cherry-blooms courted the shower 
That lurked in the April sky. 


The bee hummed, lazily skimming 
O’er the purple crocus’ bed , 

The brown lark sprang from the furrow 
To the free space overhead. 


VI. 
Under the thatch the sparrows 
Strutted, and plumed their breasts, 
Twittering out to their helpmates 
Hints on the building of nests. 


VII 
‘ Nelly "—She beat with a ‘ pit-pat’ 
One little foot on the ground. 
I won’t take the slightest notice— 
Perhaps it may mean ‘coming round ’ 


VIII. 
© Nelly ’—She twisted a mbbon, 
I with my fingers drummed— 
Louder ‘ my lord’ la1k carolled, 
Louder the brown bee hummed 


Tx. 

Down came the hail with a patter, 
Fast on the smooth green lawn, 
Out shone the sun with a welcome, 
Soon as the shower had gone. 


x. 
‘Oh, what a smile, my Nelly ’— 
‘Yes, from the henrt, too, sir’ 
Why did she look at me so? 
What did I s«y to her ? 


XI. 

Well !—with a glance and a whisper 
Something ske knew was true— 
Something—Ah, never mind, though 

What can it be to you ? 
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WHY OUR BOAT DID NOT MAKE ITS BUMP: 
A Remiuiscence af Cambridge. 


OETS have sung and authors 
written of the delights of the 

May Term. Doubtless this period 
of the year to the fun-loving under- 
graduate 1s most charming, telling, 
as 1¢ docs, of boating, cricket, sherry- 
cobbler, ices, and all those pleasures 
which twenty so imtensely enjoys, 
and thirty turns away from with 
loathing Thos 1s the season of fierce 
contests at cricket between St Mun- 
go’s Club and St Margaret’s, St 
Judas’ and St Dunstan’s, ending in 
great and prolonged festivities, dur- 
ing which the healths of the whole 
University, and our noble selves in 
particular, are drank in endless 
tankards of cider-cup, and copious 
libations are poured out to Bacchus, 
in the shape of copas and iced 
punch The May Term has, too, its 
calm delights, as well as its more 
noisy and active pursuits. It 1s now 
that the quiet stroll through the 
backs of the colleges, or the hstless 
lounge on the greensward of King’s 
well-kept grass plot, washed as it 1s 
by the turgid waters of the Cam, is 
so delightful What enjoyment of a 
similar description is ever partaken 
of in after-life so pleasant, as the 
evening siesta in that peaceful spot 
Cweed in mouth, our minds free from 
all thought for the morrow), by the 
side of that bosom friend, that chosen 
of one’s heart, that fidus Achates, 
who has been selected as the reposi- 
tory of our most secret thoughts? 
It 1s in the May Term that fond and 
anxious ‘ governors” and sisters visit 
the young aspirant to academical 
honours, to see that their dar- 
lungs, (each of whom is expected 
by his particular family to be the 
senior wrangler at the very least) 
—these prodigies of learning—are 
not either working themselves to 
death, or, by not working, consum- 
ing their means The lazy under- 
graduates, too, whose souls no aca- 
demical fire has seized, but who, 
unambitious of lterary fame, seek 
in the quietude of a mere pass those 
joys which alone the ‘ pol’ can give, 
may also at this festive time re- 


ceive vimts from their respective 
comptrollers of the pnvy purse, of 
whom (as they ought) they stand mn 
such awe I thmk as I pen these 
words, of sundry tandem whuips, 
hunting-crops, top-boots, sporting, 
and other pictures of rather a sen- 
sual character—besides pipes, long 
and short, boxing-gloves, and other 
articles, speaking more of the mus- 
cular development of the body than 
of the improvement and strength of 
the mind——-which have been stowed 
away in the recesses of my rooms 
when any of my particular chums 
expected visits from stern-minded 
papas, amusement-hating mammas, 
and tract-distributing mch aunts and 
uncles Had I felt at all dishonestly 
disposed, I might have reaped a rich 
harvest in such wares, by shly re- 
marking to Baggs or Staggs, Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson, when breakfast- 
ing with them and them world- 
hating, grave-minded relatives, that 
they had left such and such articles 
in my apartments Asickly attempt 
at a smile, and, ‘Oh, my dear follow, 
you must be mistaken—they are not 
mune,’ or, ‘Oh, I bought them as a 
present for you, my dear Scnbbler, 
knowing how fond you were of such 
things,’ would have been, I mmafgine, 
a quite sufficient conveyance to me 
of the said goods and chattels in the 
eyes of the law 

It was during the May Term—this 
term so famous for pleasures of 
every description—that all was in- 
tense excitement m St. Dunstan’s 
College, of which scholastic esta- 
bishment I was then a most un- 
worthy member The cause of all 
this agitation of mind 1n our usually 
somewhat tranquil college was, that 
the St. Dunstan’s boat (which had 
never, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of those classic 
shades, held any but a very low po- 
sition on the river), impelled by the 
united efforts of those eight stal- 
wart men, those sixteen muscular 
arms, and guided over the muddy 
waters of the Cam by that one little 
bit of humanity, young Rudderlines, 
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had actually achieved the proud po- 
sition of the second place in that 
jong line of boats, which durmg the 
May Term, on each alternate evening, 
race over the watery course. But 
this was not all. We all felt cer- 
tain, with such a crew and such a 
eoxswain, that ‘ The Red Hot Tongs 
of St. Dunstan ’-—-for so we had chris- 
tened our boat—would not remain 
second, even for one evening, when 
the opponent in front of 1t was only 
‘The Goose and Gridiron’ of St. 
Mungo’s, although that boat had 
held for several terms the head place 
in the aquatic sports on the Cam. 
Bets were pretty freely laid between 
mutual friends in the two colleges 
as to whether the dark flame-co- 
loured flag, ornamented with a 
faithful representation of that poimt 
in our patron saint’s history where- 
in he 18 reported to have taken 
such very ungentlemanly hberties 
with the proboscis of an enemy, 
should wave fully im the 
evening breeze at the stern of 
our boat, announcing to the world 
that St. Mungo’s had succumbed, 
or, as 3b had done now for s0 
many terms, ‘ The Goose and Grid- 
iron’ on a green field, should stall 
float over the coxwain of St Mungo’s 
head. Some rather bitter chaff had 
been between these two 
uival crews the night previous 
(when St. Dunstan had so ungal- 
lantiy bumped St. Margaret, and 
obtained the second place on the 
river), as they exchanged their boat- 
ing habiliments for their garments 
of every-day hfe in Searle’s boat- 
house. The seventy of this chaff 
was keenly felt by the St. Mungo’s 
crew, from the fact that reperts had 
been diligently circulated to their 
great discredit as boating men, viz., 
that whereas they could only row 
over,gthe course from First Post up 
to the railway bridge in seven mi- 
nutes twenty seconds and a half, the 
St. Dunstan’s could do the distance 
im seven minutes nineteen seconds 
and three quarters—thereby demon- 
strating to the greatest certainty, as 
Ten-to-one, our betting undergra- 
duate, observed, ‘that St. Dunstan 
rust bump St. Mungo the very next 
night of the races. 

St. Dunstan’s College, then, was 1m 
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the greatest possible state of boating 
excitement. The healths of the crew 
were drunk with three times three, 
and one cheer more (I blush to re- 
cord it), before that of the Queen 
and the Royal Family, at all the 
wine and supper parties held at 
that penod. Even our pompous 
dean, who was supposed rather to 
set his face against boating, as an 
amusement at whieh loose charac- 
ters were wont to eongregate, of- 
fered to take an oar if the crew 
would row down to Ely (1 do not 
know how many miles) once a term, 
and there dmnk tea. The dean 
was sixteen stone, if he was an 
ounce, and had no more muscle than 
a child. Even this worthy, carried 
away by the general enthusiasm, ac- 
tually proposed to accompany our 
jolly tutor, who looked upon boating 
as one of the greatest and most 
time-honoured institutions of the 
University, along the bank to see 
St. Dunstan make its bump, and 
become head of the river. But, alas! 
the truth of the threadbare proverb 
about the cup and the lp was dis- 
covered in the case of St. Dunstan 
versus St Mungo. I was aittmg in 
my room on the evening previous to 
the one on which this eveniful con- 
test was to come off, amoking the 
most meditative, and, to me, the most 
enjoyable pipe of the day, the one 
before retarmg to bed, when a hur- 
ried step ratthng up the steep stazr- 
ease leading to my rooms, two or 
three steps at a tame, bespoke the 
advent of some one whose lungs 
were at any rate. m good order, and 
whose limbs were tolerably active. 
My practised ear discovered the foot- 
fall of some friend; but before I had 
tame to speculate upon who 1t might 
be, Slasher, the captain of our boat, 
burst into the room. He was in a 
great state of excitement, and, before 
I had time to say a word, he seized 
upon a goodly tankard of St. Dun- 
stan’s audit ale which was standmg 
on the table (I always take a night- 
cap of that invigorating fluid, to 
make me sleep soundly, and keep 
away unpleasant dreams), and, bury- 
ing his face in ite foaming contents, 
never took the vessel away from his 
hps untal he had dramed it to the 
bottom. 
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‘i thouglg you were 10 trang,’ 
I sad, rather sulkily, for no more of 
the delectable beverage could I ob- 
tain that mght—‘ I thought you were 
in traming, and not allowed to in- 
dulge so freely in the use of malt 
and other intoxicating hquors. But 
I suppose you are limited to so many 
draughts per diem, and when you do 
get atankard to your lips, you make 
up for previous self-denial, and a 
prescnbed number of draughts, by 
a long pull,a strong pull, and a pull 
all togethe: ’ 
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double allowance; for I do not ad- 
mure the total abstiumence principle 
any more than you. But 1 suppose 
you did not come here to my 
beer, and then tell me how you m- 
tended to make a beast of yourself 
upon the selfsame beverage when 
you had done traming. So what 1s 
your news? Let us hear 1t. But 
take a pipe—you will find the baccy 
very good.” And I grinned again, be- 
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‘My dear fellow,’ gard Slasher, ‘I 
am really extremely sorry to have 
drunk all your beer; but you must 
excuse me, for had it not been for 
that refreshing drink, I should never 
have had strength to tell you the 
dreadful news. I think, when I am 
out of traming, I shall dmnk St. 
Dunstans audit mght and day, to 
make up for lost tume during the 
last six weeks’ abstinence ’” 

‘Well, tell me the next time you 
are coming to pay me a nocturnal 
visit,’ I said, ‘and I will order a 
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generally, was precluded by rules ot 
his own frammg from mdulgmg im 
ahat narcotic weed durmg the time 
of the races; smoking bemg consi- 
dered to render the mdulger m it 
somewhat puffy and short of breath 
ee wae ico pence 

lasher loo. intensely disgusted 
at my facetis; but brought himself 
to anchor im a chair opposite to the 
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one on which I was seated, and at 
once disclosed the dreadful mtelh- 
gence with which he was burdened. 

‘What do you think that httle 
donkey, Rudderlines, has been and 
gone and done? Just at thus time, 
too—the young stupid !—I should 
like to give him a good thrashing. 
In coming up from the boats this 
evening (for we rowed over the 
course, let me tell you, in splendid 
style to-night, domg the distance 1n 
one second and a half less than St. 
Mungo’s), the young imp must needs 
get jumping over Jesus’ Ditch, or 
some such stupid performance, which 
such.a young hop-o’-my-thumb must 
have known he could not succeed in 
domg The consequence 1s, that he 
fell down, and has broken his leg— 
not badly, the doctors say, but stall 
quite enough to keep him in bed for 
the next fortnight, and to ns room 
for six weeks’ 

‘My word !’ I said, taking my pipe 
from my lps, and stamng in blank 
astonishment and bewilderment at 
Slasher, bemg quate overcome by the 
magnitude of the misfortune ‘What 
on earth will you do now? Is there 
any man in the college who could 
Btecr the St Dunstan boat m the 
race to-morrow night? I do not 
believe there 1s a man in the college 
who knows how to steer but Rudder- 
lines , and, even if there was, I doubt 
if any one would do 1t so well, as 
they tell me he 1s the best coxswain 
in the University.’ 

‘ Well, so he 1s,’ replied Slasher, 
‘without it 18 Steerage, of St Mun- 
go’s—I really do not know which of 
the two is the best And that makes 
the matter more provoking; _ be- 
cause, with such a coxswain as Steer- 
age mm the boat before us, our making 
our bump must in agreat measure de- 
pend on our boat being well managed.’ 

We both sat silent for some httle 
time, for I felt myself totally unable 
to offer any advice on so momentous 
a subject. At last Slasher broke the 
silence by saying— . 

‘They tell me, Seribbler, that you 
can steer a bit. You have steered a 
boat down the river once or twice, 
have you not? At any rate, you do 
not weigh much, I should think— 
some nine stone eight orso, I should 
say.’ 
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‘ My weight to a pounti,’ I replied ; 
* but that is no reason ’—I went on 
to say. But Slasher cut me short 
by exclaammg— 

‘Well, there 1s nothing for it but 
you must steer us in the race to- 
morrow night, for want of a better 
coxswain I have thought over every 
man 1n the college, and you are the 
only httle man who knows his right 
hand from his left im a boat, and 
which rope he 1s to pull, according 
to the side to which he wishes the 
boat to go’ 

I was quite aghast at this proposi- 
tion. The very 1mpudence of calling 
me (five feet seven inches and a 
quarter in my stockings) a little 
man, and tellmg me I must steer 
because there was no better man! 
Certainly the smpertinence of some 
men, under pecularly trying cir- 
cumstances, almost assumes the ap- 
pearance of virtue Here was Slasher, 
at his wits’ end for a coxswain, 
proposing, with all the cool assur- 
ance in the world, that I should 
undertake that office, of the duties 
of which I positively knew nothing, 
and which was no sinecure at any 
time, as though he was conferring 
the greatest favour possible 

‘I will see you at—well, Jericho 
first ’ I exclaimed, most indignantly, 
looking at Slasher as though I could 
have annihilated him ‘1 know no- 
thing of steering, and Iam not gomg 
to lay myself open, I can tell you, to 
be abused by the crew and the whole 
college, 1f by any mistake I should 
prevent you making your bump. 
Why, you would be the first to ick 
up a row if such a thing’ was to 
happen.’ 

‘But you see, my dear Sernbbler, 
said Slasher, trying to look very 1n- 
sinuating, ‘1t1s the easiest thing m 
the world. You have only to keep 
your eyes on the willow bush at 
Grassy Corner, and make straight for 
it, and to sing out to bow and three 
to take her round; then at the 
“ Plough” keep well over to that 
side, till you are half way round, and 
then you will shoot the corner hke 
anything; and, you know, if we are 
just into St. Mungo’s boat, you must 
take off your hat and wave 11, so that 
we may dash into her.’ 

All this nautical jargon sounded 
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like Sanscrit to me. A _ confused 
noise of ‘Grassy Willows,’ ‘ Plough,’ 
taking off my hat, rang mn my ears; 
so I smoked on in silence, thmking 
that by saymg nothmg I should 
have the best chance of escapmg 
from Slasher’s ‘persecution. But I 
reckoned without my host, for there 
the fellow sat, talking away of the 
honour of the college, the duty every 
member owed to that time-honoured 
institution, the Boat Club, and how 
we ought all to sacrifice ourselves 
for 1ts success, having no esprit de 
corps, and a lot more stuff, which did 
not 1n the least persuade me that I 
ought to inake myself ridiculous by 
undertaking what I knew nothing 
about. At last, quite worn out with 
Slasher’s 1mportunity, 1m order to 
get rid of him, as I was very sleepy, 
I gave a most reluctant , consent. 
But, woe is me! no sooner had I 
done this rash deed than I had to 
listen to a most elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the peculhar failings of every 
member (save the captam) of St. 
Dunstan’s boat’s crew. Long did 
Slasher hold forth upon ‘ how seven 
did not get forward enough, and six 
went too far back ,’ ‘ how five shirked, 
and four dipped too deep, and made 
the boat roll,’ ‘how three did not 
keep time, and two feathered too 
ligh and jerked. And bow’—I fell 
asleep before bow’s faults were all 
detailed, so hemnous were his offences. 
Ali these mgh crimes and muisde- 
meanors I was to reprove, admo- 
nish, and exhort against, 1n my ca- 
pacity of coxswain. Wearied com- 
pletely with all this, I at last jumped 
up, and telling Slasher, if he did not 
at once let me go to bed I should be 
fit for nothing, much less for so 1m- 
portant an office as he had selected 
me to fill, Tat length got nd of hun, 
to my intense satisfaction 

I went to bed, but had horrible 
nightmares, in which were mixed up 
innumerable Grassy Corners, round 
which it was impossible to steer, and 
St Mungo’s boats, which would not 
permit me to bump them. I had 
only just fallen, as 1t appeared to 
me, atter tossing restlessly about the 
greatest part of the mght, mto a 
comfortable doze, when some rude 
hand swept the bed-clothes off the 
bed, and awoke me in a violent and 
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most unpleasant manner. To lay 
hold of my boots and fling them at 
the mntruder’s head was my first um- 
pulse; but fortunately, with that 
caution for which I am remarkable, 
I looked to see who 1t was who had 
perpetrated this outrage, by ravish- 
ing the sheets and blankets from off 
my august person, before I took any 
sa i to avenge it. There was the 
stalwart form and grinning face of 
my tormentor, Slasher, at the foot of 


y bed. 

‘ Confound you!’ I said, in no very 
quict tone ‘ What do you mean by 
keeping a fellow out of his bed half 
the night, and then disturbmg him 
before daybreak in the morning ?’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Slasher, ‘I 
rather lke that—before daybreak ! 
why it 18 seven o’clock. Whata lazy 
beggar you.must be' why I have 
had a swim in the bath, and been 
twice round Parker’s Piece already.’ 

‘I wish with all my heart you* 
had stayed there, or at the bottom 
of the bath, before you came dis- 
turbing mo hke this’ 

‘ Come, you get up this moment, 
Master Scribbler, sad the r- 
tinacious Slasher, catching hold of 
iny leg, as though, sans ceremonie, 
to pull me out of bed ‘You get 
up, I want you to come down the 
river with me im a funny, so that 
I may show you how to steer over 
the course, and tell you all about 
First Post, Grassy, and Plough 
Corners ’ 

I groaned aloud What sin had 
I committed, that my good genius 
should so desert me as to permit 
of my consenting to become, even 
for one day, the slave of such a 
fellow, as Slasher? However, I 


jumped out of bed, and telling 


Slasher to be off, so that I might 
dress myself, prepared to make my 
toulet As I did so, various thoughts 
passed through my mind with 
regard to the mess [had got my- 
self mto by acceding to Slasher’s 
most unreasonable demand, that 
I should steer ‘The Red Hot 
Tongs’ of St.‘ Dunstan’s in _ that 
night’s races. But the thoughts 
of the bright eyes of Miss Bloggs 
(Blogegs’, of St. Sumon’s Hall, master, 
with whom I fancied myself to be 
violently mn love) being on the bank 
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to view my performances with the 
rudder somewhat reassured me. 
At length I jomed, at breakfast, the 
captain ‘of our gallant ship,’ as I 
might henceforth sing, having been 
s0 unceremoniously pres mto 
the service. But, oh! the quantty 
of half-raw beef that cannibal-lhke 
mdivyidual devoured was perfectly 
appalling: those hornble-looking 
morsels disappearmg down his 
capacious throat like pats of butter 
down a mastiff’s, made me fcel quite 
sick. The only thing Slasher was 
moderate im was the drinkables 
One half pint of old ale (so acid, 
that when I tasted it, 1t made my 
eyes recoil imto my head, and I do 
believe has caused me to squint 
ever since)—this was all the 
Spartan-bke code of laws, drawn 
up for the benefit of those n tram- 
ing for a boat-race, permitted their 
victims T goodness! I men- 
tally exclaimed, my slender pro- 
portions, light weight, and feeble 
strength, prevent the possibility of 
my bemg pressed into the service 
as a rowing member of the boat’s 
crew, for such cannibal-hke orgies 
as these would be the death of me 
At length, breakfast over, we started 
for Searle’s boathouse, where I was 
to intrust my valued life im a frail 
and cranky bark, to the care and 
skill of Slasher It boots not to 
tell of what befel me during that 
morning’s cruise. I can only say 
I returned from it more puzzled 
and confused, with regard to Grassy 
and all other pomts and corners, 
than ever Now, thought I, as we 
neared the venerable gateway of 
St. Dunstan’s, I shall at any rate 
be left in peace until the hour 
arrives for the victim to be offered 
mm sacrifice to the god of Fame; 
surely I shall not be any further 
molested until the evening bell 
tolls the hour for the aquatic sports 
to begin. But hittle could I,m my 
simplicity, fathom the restless energy 
of the enthusiastie g-man, 
when once let loose on his hobby. 
No sooner had we entered the por- 
tals of the ancient college, than 

his arm m mine, Slasher 
imswsted upon my at once visiting 
hittle Rudderlimes’ apartments, and 
hearmg from that wounded, but 
distinguished young navigator, a 
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long lecture on how I was to ‘ trim 
the boat, hold the rope and float’ 
when opposite the post, waiting for 
the gun, to say notinng of the ever- 
lasting corners, at whose very name 
of Grassy and Plough, I turned 
away already with loathing. More- 
over, elaborate details were entered 
mto of what mancenvre was to 
occupy every particular period of 
that exciting moment between the 
firing of the second and third gun. 
‘How two was to pull half a stroke 
at thirty seconds past, how bow 
was to pull the other half at forty 
seconds, and how at fifty, the whole 
crew were to be ready with their 
oars half back, so that they might 
dash off the moment the gun was 
fired, and be into the Goose and 
Gridiron of St Mungo’s before they 
knew where they were’ With this 
graphic description of ‘the bump,’ 
which ought to take place, and the 
manner of making it, Rudderhnes 
concluded his charge, and I was at 
length permitted todepart I spent 
the rest of that day in astate of mise- 
rable nervousness, bordering on iIn- 
sanity, at the very thoughts of all 
the duties I had taken upon myself 

perform that evening The 
longest day of misery must at last 
come to an end, and 7 o'clock PM. 
found me stepping into the ‘ Red 
Hot Tongs of St. Dunstan,’ then 
manned by her fine muscular crew, 
lying off the landing-place at Searle’s 
boathouse. 

*‘ Where 1s the flag ”’ 

‘Why, bless the man, he 1s going 
without the flag!’ exclammed Captam 
Slasher of the St. Dunstan’s Boat 
Club, as I was preparing to sit 
down on the very limited, cramped, 
and uncomfortable-looking seat pro- 
vided for the man at the helm of 
his gallant bark. A small boy had 
to be despatched to the dressing- 
room to bring down those famous 
colours, which had braved, not the 
battle and the breeze, but the nver 
and the breeze, for I do not know 
how many generations of St. Dun- 
stan’s boatmg-loving students. I 
groaned aloud, as, with a feeling of 
superstitious awe, I accepted the 
omen of the forgotten as a 
mark of my future discomfiture. 
I was jost thmking whether 1t 
would be practical, even at the 
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last moment, for me to rush away 
and Inde myself m some far-off 
corner of the University until the 
races should be over, when the 
cheery voice of Slasher crymg out to 
* shove her off, stroke-side, back water 
a httle, bow side,’ aroused me to the 
reahty that I was fully commutted 
to go on now with the unequal con- 
test, sink or swim JI do not know 
any more enjoyable sght to the 
lover of aquatic amusements, than 
the Cam and its banks present on 
those nights durnng the May Term 
when the boat-races are coming off 
It 18 true that the Cambndge man, 
unhke his cousm at Oxford (I sup- 
pose Oxford and Cambndge men 
are cousins, being sons of the sister 
universities)—it 1s true that, unhke 
him, he does not sit 1n all state in 
the cabin of some defunct lord 
mayor’s barge, all tarnished gold 
and dirty white paint, and there 
dmnnk his wine, eat his dessert, smoke 
his weed, and gaze on the exciting 
scene of the finishing boat-race, 
which takes place before him But 
he can stand outside, or m the cabin 
of Searle’s, Logan’s, or Cross’s barge, 
listen to the band, smoke and chat 
with his fnends, as the stout horses 
thereunto attached bear him swiftly 
along towards the scene of the forth- 
coming struggle. Or he can, arm- 
in-arm with some chosen com- 
panion, stroll leisurely along the 
banks of the river, criticismg the 
merits of the different boats as they 
pass him, or fling broadcast his 
chaffing witticisms, as he recognizes 
am some toiling brave, working at 
his oar hke a galley-slave, either 
Jenkins of St David’s, Tomknns of 
St. Simon’s Hall, Hopkins of St. 
Judas’, or some other of his own 
familar chums Then there 1s the 


excitement at Chesterton ferry, 
surely that is somethimg worth 
looking at! What a row there 1s! 


‘Boat ahead, sir’—‘ Now then, sir, 
if you please ’—‘ Don’t be all night, 
sur ’—* Can you not get out of the 
road, sir?’ all uttered im the loudest 
and most angry tones; but only 
Jooked upon by those to whom the 
observations are as the 

ies of the mver. Then there 
is the old Charon, lookmg 
dike a piece of raw beef stack on a 
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blue post, so weather-beaten is his 
face (or, I should say, was his face, 
1 know not that he exists now), 50 
sturdy his blue-clad figure. How 
he punted away for bare hfe, re- 
ceiving with the utmost temper 
all the loud and somewhat startling 
anathemas hurled at his devoted 
head by the excited coxswams, 
whose boats his barge-hke punt 
kept waiting at this pomt. hat 
a simple yet noble trust that old 
worthy had in the unblemished 
honour and honesty of a member 
of the University, when called upon, 
for lack of change, to give credit; 
but how retentive a memory he 
possessed, enabling him to again 
recognize his academic debtor, even 
after the lapse of twelve months or 
more! Then there is the intense 
excitement at the _ starting-posts. 
The noise, confusion, running, pushb- 
ing, shoutmg, cheering, the ‘ Now 
you are gaming,’ ‘Now you are 
into them,’ ‘ Well pulled, 8t Dun- 
stan,’ ‘ Well steered, St Mungo,’ of 
the race itself, mingled with the 
strains of the band, playmg ‘See 
the Conquering Hero comes,’ and 
the yells and shouts of the wmning- 
post. But why doITgoon? ‘¥heu 
tugaces labuntur anni,’ as old Horace 
says I grow old and garrulous. 
Very little did 1t matter so far as I 
was concerned, on the _ eventful 
evening of which I wmte, whether 
the seene on the banks or on the 
river was gay and animated, or the 
reverse. 

As we rowed down to the course, 
I mechanically pulled first at one 
string, then at another, m my en- 
deavours to keep the boat straight 
in the middle of the mver, never 
venturing to raise my eyes from the 
small willow wand at the extreme 
point of the boat, placed there, I 
conclude, to guide the coxswain’s 
eye. I heard no sound save the 
voice of Slasher, as every now and 
then he cned, ‘ Steady,’ ‘ Don’t roll,’ 
‘Don’t jerk,’ ‘Seven, keep time? 
‘Time all’ Once or twice we 
stopped, and then Slasher would 
say, ‘Now for a few yards’ spurt’ 
‘Do you, Scribbler, keep erying ort, 
“Pick her up.”” I obeyed ‘the 
order given, but as to any ; 
I attached to the words at 
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time, they might have been the 
war-cry of the Rumfi Indians. At 
last we arrived at our starting-post, 
and that without meeting with any 
accident, which event I solely attn- 
bute to good luck, and not to good 
management, so erratic was my 
course. With Slasher’s assistance, 
at this juncture, I managed to get 
our boat’s head round, after having 
jammed her nose so fast into the 
opposite bank, that it required all 
the efforts of bow, who landed for 
the purpose, to release her, and 
doubtless I put the good lady’s 
roboseis very much out of joimt 
y my stupidity. At last, after 
shouting incoherently one order 
after another, all contradictory of 
each other, and tuggmg away at 
the rudder-strings until I nearly 
broke them, in my frantic endea- 
vours to produce the results I de- 
sired —-thanks to the calm and 
collected conduct of my crew, to 
whom, from long habit, the neces- 
sary manipulation of the oars came 
as a matter of course, our boat 
eventually found itself lying snugly, 
close to the side, directly under our 
starting-post, and then we waited 
in anxious expectation for the firmg 
of the first gun If I live to bea 
hundred I do not think I shall 
ever forget the misery of those few 
moments. Being a joung man of 
a& naturally nervous temperament, 
I was rendered doubly so on this 
occasion by the unguarded observa- 
tions of the various friends of the 
St. Dunstan’s boat, collected around 
us on the bank. ‘ Now then, Scrib- 
bler, you mind what you are about’; 
if you spoil the bump do not ever 
show your face in college again’ 
‘I say, young fellow, I have got 
five pounds on the race’—here I 
recognized Ten-to-one’s voice—‘ so 
don’t you go for to make me lose 
it,’ and so on in endless variety. 
How I envied the calm, quiet, and 
assured manner 1n which Steerage 
(a@ young lad fresh from Eton) 
handled his boat, as ‘The Goose 
and Gridiron’ of St. Mungo’s, the 
oars gracefully dipping imto the 
water as if worked by only one 
hand, hke the wings of a swallow, 
came sweeping up to its appomted 
post at the head of the mniver, and, 
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without either nowe or confusion, 
was turned round almost at the 
very moment when the first 

was fired, announcing the time to 
be very near for the approaching 
struggle. The perspiration poured 
down my face in the agony of my 
nervous excitement. What my 
thoughts were dummg the first part 
of that trying interval I cannot 
record. I believe I meditated felo 
de se, perhaps not de sea, but de 
river, as the Frenchman § said. 
‘Shove her out imto the muddle,’ 
shouted the voice of Slasher, as, 
setthng himself on his seat, he flung 
lus outer Jersey toa friend on the 
bank, and said to me, ‘ Now mind what 
you are at, Scribbler’ Boom went 
the second gun, just as we managed 
to get our boat into the stream, not 
by any directions of my giving, but 
by the orders dictated by the m- 
domitable Slasher, who, grinning 
good-humouredly, said, ‘We will 
pick her up at starting, and soon 
be into St Mungo’s, and put you 
out of your misery, for you look 
as if you had seen a ghost’ Oh, 
that wretched moment between the 
second and the third guns! How 
stilled now was every voice on the 
lately noisy bank; nothing could I 
hear but the dull, monotonous voice 
of Slasher’s friend, as, standing 
watch in hand, he told off the record 
of the fleeting seconds, as the time 
fied swiftly by, and the tones of 
Slasher’s voice, now hoarse with 
excitement, as he gave the necessary 
directions to his crew, requisite to 
keep the boat in the middle of the 
river. ‘ Twenty seconds gone,’ said 
the voice on the bank ‘Half a 
stroke, bow,’ was Slasher’s mstan- 
taneous response. ‘ Forty seconds 
gone’ again uttered the: voice. 
‘ Just paddle half a stroke, six,’ was 
the prompt reply ‘Fifty seconds 
gone’ ‘ Oars half back, close to the 
water, half a stroke, and then mto 
them.” Bang went the gun, and 
we were off Away we went, dash- 
ing through the water at a pro- 
digious rate after the St Mungo’s 
boat, who, aware of our tactics, as 
I suppose, did not allow the weeds 
to grow under their oars’ blades. 
Vainly did the plucky Slasher pull 


and strrve at his oar, vainly did his 
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erew ably second his efforts, and 
labour away; the zig-zag course 
which my utter ignorance of the 
art of steermg caused us to take, 
rendered all their endeavours abor- 
tive. At First Post Corner, so widely 
did I steer, that our oars almost 
touched the opposite bank; at 
Grassy, forgetful of the mstructions 
I had received anent the willow 
bush, I was compelled to pull on 
my rudder so to get her round, 
that I almost stopped the course of 
the boat. But I was left to myself, 
with no friendly voice to guide or di- 
rect me , my own devices I could fol- 
low undisturbed, save when reminded 
that I had stern censors judging 
of my conduct, by the frantic shouts 
from the, bank, of ‘ You muff, where 
are you steering to?’ and ‘ Pull bow 
and three, pull, pull!’ I am quite 
sure bow and three pulled as they 
never ope in their lives before, 
or we should never have got round 
at all, and been extricated from the 
mess I had contrived to get the 
boat imto. At the Plough, I fear 
the same results of my ignorance 
must have been most apparent, for 
the shouts and denunciations from 
the bank waxed louder and more 
furious than ever But the Scylila 
and Charybdis of the Cam were at 
length passed, and we entered what 
at Newmarket would be termed the 
straight running ofour watery course, 
viz from the Plough to the winning- 
st. Now I thought, if I can only 
eep her straight up the muddle, 
all may get well Alas! dectpsamur 
specie recttz. I heard the cries on the 
k becoming perfectly furious, as 
they yelled out, ‘You're gaining, 
gaimmg! take her up, take ,her up!’ 
True enough, we were gaining. 
The crew of St. Mungo’s boat, ex- 
hausted by the frantic efforts they 
had made to keep away from our 
terrible spurt at the beginning, and 
wanting the untirmg energy and 
trainmg of our men, now visibly 
relaxed their efforts, though they 
stall kept up the struggle most 
bravely. We slowly gamed upon 
them stroke after stroke. What 
was Ito do? Our boat, 1m my ex- 
citement, kept shooting about m 
all directions hke a crovked arrow, 
first to one side and then to the 
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other. ‘Confound you, Scribbler, 
keep her straight!’ were the howls 
of mdignation, for they amounted 
to nothing else, which now greeted 
me from the bank. ‘ Take her in, 
take her in!’ were the cheers of 
encouragement given to my crew. 
We were now close to the ‘Goose 
and Gmndiron’ of St. Mungo’s, so 
close, as almost, as I thought, to 
enable me to touch her rudder with 
the nose of our boat. But the wily 
coxswain of that former distin- 
guished bark, seeing what a muff 
he had to do with as an adversary, 
was not goimg to permit the honours 
which his college had so long worn 
to be snatched away from her so 
rudely by such a tyro as myself; 
so he kept skilfully turning his 
rudder away from the nose of our 
boat, as I made frantic efforts to 
bump it, whilst the wash from 
the oars of his crew sent us back 
each time I renewed my attempts. 
At last the men on the bank, losing 
all patience at my stupidity, shouted 
to me tooverlap her, which, of course, 
would have insured our bump: the 
nose of our boat was half way up 
the stern of the ‘ Goose and Gmnd- 
iron,’ when, 1n an evil moment, 
thinking the time was come to make 
a giorious finale, and to obey to the 
letter my instructions, I took off my 
hat to wave my men on to victory. 
I heard the shouts from the bank, 
‘Now take her up, St. Dunstan!’ 
‘Now take her up!’ ‘Two strokes 
more!’ But,alas! on removing my 
chapeau from my head, I nearly 
overbalanced myself from my frail 
perch, and in trying to preserve my 
equilibrium, I caught hold of the 
wrong string of the rudder, giving 
it such a frantic pull as to send my 
boat’s nose fast into the opposite 
shore, whilst at the same time the 
shock caused me to lose my seat 
and tumble into the river. <A con- 
fused noise of ‘Served you nght for 
a muff!’ was all I heard, as the 
muddy waters closed over my head. 
Then all was darkness. The light 
cawned again upon me, as I was 
being jerked through the air by 
two sturdy bargees, at the end of 
@ boat-pole, whose hook was firmly 
fastened in the-—‘ dear me,’ well !— 
lower extremity of my breeches, 
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I was once more gafely landed on 
terra firma. I heard a silvery 
laugh, and a voice saying, ‘ What a 
dirty httie wretch he looks—more 
like a drowned puppy than any- 
thing I ever saw-—-goodness me!’ 7 
raised my eyes and looked, as well 
as mud and weeds would permit, to 
see to whom the voice belonged. 
There stood the lovely, bright-eyed 
Miss Bloggs I draw a curtaim on 
what followed Fortunately I 
escaped the abuse and upbraidings 
of the whole college, by bemg con-~ 
fined to my rooms for some days 
from a severe attack of rheumatism 
caught amidst the waters of the 


Cam. Before I could leave my bed 
our boat was at the head of the 
river, as good luck would have it 
for me, a Freshman from West- 
minster, well accustomed to steer- 
ing, havmg come imto residence the 
very evening of my contretemps, 
whose skilful handling of the 
rudder-strings soon placed ‘The 
Hot Tongs of St Duristan’ in that 
proud position I may say, m con- 
clusion, that the lovely, bight-eyed 
Miss Bloggs did not change her 
name to Scribbler; and to this day 
I still most firmly adhere in all I 
do to the good old Latin proverb— 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
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WHA WAS VEXED THY LADY CLARTI? 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


JUNE, 1863. 


LONDON SOCIETY ABROAD. 


y naukergacky i 


si ran 


NID where am JT?’ T sand 
to myself, as I opened 
my eyes from a pro- 
found sleep, and found 
the darkness vanished 
before the cnsp heht of 
the carlv iiomnmy = At 
fast there was a mass 
of confused mares im 
iny mund == Surely not 
at my own suppe1-table 
—nor jctin the packet 
tossing about the Chan- 
nel—nor yet 1r0lling 
| ne _—— through the streets of 
dee de Mee, “eee Paris—nor yet in the 

ard Tine Madelcine, calmly 

cuscussing ecclesiastical questions with mm) poctical and eccentric fluiend, (. 
All these were scenes which had followed upon each other im such rapid 
succession that thev might well blend togethe: in almost mextricable con- 
fusion § I glanced thiough the casement, and, lo! the houses were flyime, 
the trees weie dancing, the watercourses were vanishing, and then I re- 
collected myself I was in the meht tram, and performing the wearsome 
journey towards the South of France I was now the only tenant of the 
comfoitable carriage, and I reinembered that Iast meht L had ‘ gone to 
bed,’ so fai as cureumstances permitted that customary process to be per- 

formed, with as httle deviation as possible fiom 1ontine regularity 

I was bound to Basle, and passing thioneh a vanety of tunnels, although 

* Bradshaw’ assures me that there are no tinnels on the er@ Mulhouse line 
Verv weary was I when I arrived at Basic, looked langwidly at the ca- 
thedral, and did not vouchsafe a recollection to the gicat ecclenastical 
council How thescence fieshened whcn again T left Basle! That languid, 
level, monotonous French country was exchanged for the Swiss cottage 
scene at the Colosseuin, only with every dimension and feature multitud- 
nously magnified That thinly-peopled tiain was exchanged for the long 
line of crowded cais where are easily recognized the English speech and the 
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Enghsh laugh. At Alten I saw en 
masse a great quantity of English so- 
ciety abroad English society abroad 
was then engaged in the operation 
of feeding, which was performed 
with all the national determination 
of character There were heaps of 
overcoats,travellmg wrappers, alpen- 
stocks, knapsacks, ‘ Bradshaws’ and 
‘Murrays’ scattered about, to be 1e- 
sumed when the bell should sound 
The bell 1s soon ringing, and a great 
part of the company are tumul- 
tuously making their way to the 
carnages that are starting for Berne 
For myself, I continue my journey 
to Lucerne, and rest that mght by 
the shores of the most beautiful of 
inland seas, and beneath the shadow 
of Mount Pilatus 

I am especially attached to the 
beauty of lake scenery With me 
it 1s almost a passion I know the 
English lakes, the Scottish lakes, the 
Swiss lakes, and the Italaan lakes. 
I should hke to visit the Caspian 
and Ontario Especially should I 
like to see the great mland sea of 
Afmca, Lake Tanganyika, which 
Taeutenant Burton considers would 
surpass all classic and Onental lakes 
but for the want of gardens and 
orchards, mosque and ‘nosk, palace 
and villa But, for magazine pur- 
poses at least, I must confine m 
to the civilized haunts which Lon- 
don Society loves to frequent im its 
season of travel and relaxation 

Everybody may avoid the mistake 
of Dr Martin Farquhar Tupper m 
giving an account of Everybody’s 
Tour Let us be supposed to have 
gained the Alpine heights, and to be 
descending the soft southern slopes 
The Lake of Lucerne, with its sub- 
lime bay of Un, has long been left, 
and we are now on the margin ofan 
Itahan lake. 

The scene is the garden of an 
Itahan palace, overhanging waters 
of intensest blue—a seat belonging 
to the Prince A group of 
Enghsh ladies are examiming the aro- 
matic flowers mm the shapely vases 
on the balconies, or admiring the 
wonderful magnoha, or watching 
the tall fountam glancing in the 
sunhght, beneath which the gold 
and silver ish are playmg Some 
cavalers are in attendance, and ano- 
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ther 1s approaching through yonder 
natural arcade of the trellised vines ; 
and Iam not sure that the mcense 
of the cigar is not blending with 
that of the myrtle and the orange- 
tree A little apart is a tall, slight, 
gentlemanly Itahan talkmg to a 
pensive Enghsh girl, who appears to 
feel the full power of the sweet 
southern tongue A Polish count 
and a German baron are deep ina 
guttural conversation A young 
English student, frank and free, in 
the third of his glonous long vaca- 
hons,1s descanting, with the natural 
enthusiasm of a first visit to Italy, 
on the divine sunset, which makes 
him allude to the colours of Claude 
and the poetry of Tasso A charming 
widow, whose beautiful face is 1n 
strange contrast with her sable dress, 
is hstenmg to an lustrous artist. 
Poor dear Leila Gray 1s not far from 
her. <A grave reviewer and a senior 
man, rt 1s not necessary that I should 
talk with the enthusiasm of my 
Cambndge friend, and engaged as 
deeply as a man can be, it is only 
with a nuld imterest that I can 
watch the progress of meipient flirt- 
ations 

We have seen the garden, and, m 
contrast with the garden, we have 
seen a wil behind, where a 
errcuitous path conducted us by suc- 
cesstve terraces to the bottom of a 
precipitous gorge. Then we have 
been mto the house and done some 
pictures and curiosities, and having 
remunerated the attendants, we pre- 
pare to return to get some tea We 
are all staying at a palatial hotel 
on the borders of a beautiful and 
famous lake Some of the party are 
staying there a long tame, a few of 
them en pension Others are only 
the visitants of a day But many 
are the visitants who, struck by the 
exceeding beauty of the spot, pro- 
long the days mto weeks, and the 
weeks into months Of this number 
am I and various others of my 
fnends, and nothmg amuses us 
more than the constant succession 
of arriving and departing guests. 
Society south of the Alps varies 
very greatly from the society which 
one meets in Switzerland and on 
the Rhine You do not meet with 
that crowd of people who manage 
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to ‘do the tour there and back for a 
ten-pound note,’ as the cheap guide- 
books assure us it can be done The 
visitors are much fewer and of a 
better class. In fact, the toumnsts are 
of a better position in society, and 
with better means, social intercourse 
1s much more unrestrained, travel- 
lers meet together as 1n a club-100m 
or a drawing-room, and a man, if 
he chooses, may soon be closely ac- 
quainted with those whom he meets 
This is very far from being the case 
in a crowded Swiss hotel, where 
every Englishman scems to regard 
a compatriot as a snob until he has 
proved himself to be a gentleman 
Every Englishman, says Novalis, is 
an island, but nowhere 1s this in- 
sulanty of character more conspi- 
cuous than among themselves 

When I returned to the hotel and 
found my way into the vast dining- 
room, I sat down at one of the many 
tables waiting for my tea Here I 
was joined by a little fmend, to 
whom I shall give the time-honoured 
name of Tom Noddy Mr Noddy 
was a nice httle fellow according to 
his hghts—an amusing retailer of 
very small talk, and beyond inane 
attempts to glonfy the family of the 
Noddies ever since they had first 
settled 1n the land of Nod—a weak- 
ness which we all understood and 
made allowance for—companionable 
enough, and even useful Noddy 
was a man who did not disdain to 
be conversational with waiters and 
couriers, and I presume it was from 
this that he was always well posted 
up in the latest items of intelligence 
that were floating about the hotel 
So Noddy mixed himself a glass of 
sherry-cobbler, and drawing his 
chair in towards mine, made me the 
depository of vanous confidences 
that were going the round of our 
eircle 

The Marquis of H and his young 
bride had arrived only that very 
afternoon They had come from 
Florence, and were gomg on to 
Cohco He was not himself ac- 
quaimted with the marquis, but his 
lordship’s family and his own were 
very intimate m Anyshire (where 
Mr Noddy, semior, was a respectable 
coal-merchant) The young mar- 
chioness had a very pretty face, 
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quite fit for a Book of Beauty. 
There was a man, continued my 
young fnend, who had just come in 
from Zermatt, having walked nearly 
all the way, and previously having 
narrowly escaped falling off the 
sumnut of Monte Rosa Sittmeg at 
yonder tea-table, and looking very 
pretty, were two jolly girls, New 
Yorkers—I am not responsible for 
my fnend’s vernacular—who had 
been as far as the Third Cataract, 
and had afterwards galloped over a 
great part of Judea, as far as the 
Lebanon Still he thought he pre- 
ferred Leila Grey to both He was 
eertain that the baron was paying 
very close attention to the pretty 
widow, Mrs Lisle ‘Why should 
her young fmend, Miss Grey, have 
that strange expression—a Ihittle 
wild, a httle troubled ? 

I know the reason well enough, 
my dear Mr Noddy, I said to myself, 
but as I do not wish the young 
creature to be made an object of 
seneral and embarrassing attention 
from every one, I shall abstain from 
making you the unfailmg advertise- 
ment of her secret For Leila Grey 
is travelling abroad on a secret muis- 
sion, which I shall not now fail con- 
fidentially to intrust to my reader, 
although I should hesitate to do so 
to Mr Noddy It1s rather a pretty 
httle story, and, mutatis mutandis, 
perfectly true 

Leila Grey and Charles Lorraine 
were once happy children, little 
lovers, who played together on the 
same lawn, and were almost domcs- 
tieated in the same home The pa- 
rents of each were intimate friends , 
and, indeed, 1t almost seemed that 
from time 1mmemonal amity and 
alliance prevailed between the Greys 
and the Lorraines A good opening 
presenting itself in the Levant trade, 
Charles Lorraine, when a big boy, 
found himself settled in a Smyrna 
house of business, and in the course 
of a few years a prosperous junior 
partner Hewas really the working 
and responsihle member of the firm, 
and his busimess avocations were 
such that a journey to England, to 
see his old home and his former 
playfellow, seemed to be somethmg 
indefinitely removed into the future 
The young man, after the manner of 
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young men, thought at times of 
marnied hfe, and the image of one 
particular young lady never failed 
to preside over his day-dreams : 

A bold conception occurred to his 
mind, which he carned out with 
bnillant success It was not diffi- 
cult to enter into a correspondence 
with his old fmend, Leila Grey 
Many letters were exchanged Hus 
own were clever letters, ge: ving lively 
and accurate accounts of all strange 
Eastern scenes, frankly talkang about 
himself and his friends, and disclos- 
ing many glimpses of his own nature 
and thoughts, and sending at times 
a piece of descriptive poetry, at 
times, perhaps, a rather personal 
sonnet She,in return, wrote him 
the pleasant letters of a ladylike and 
accomplished English girl ; discussed 
all the Enghsh news and all the 
httle home news, so interesting to 
the absentee, and seeming so frivo- 
lous to Ins friends, spoke to hm 
about her books and her garden, and 
her class at the Sunday-school, and, 
hike a good girl anxious to do alittle 
good, would at times write a letter 
about high and holy things 

One day a Ictter came from her 
Eastern correspondent which made 
Leila look very grave Charles 
Lorraine mercly wanted to marry 
her as soon as might he Leila was, 
of course, a lttle indignant She 
showed the lettcr to her papa, and 
also to the mamma of the young 
gentleman These worthy people, 
however, failed to realize the full 
enormity of the offence Mrs Lor- 
raine wished nothing better than 
that her son should marry so sweet 
a girl as Leila Grey, and old Mr 
Grey declared that the son of his 
old school and college friend, the 
laond-hearted neighbour, too, of the 
years of middle hfe, had a better 
claim than any one to his daughter 
Leila. 

Now Leila Grey was a tall, strik- 
ing girl, with a face that had some 
substantial claims to the too-easily 
accorded epithet of beautiful—a face 
that disclosed some of the liberal 
share of the poetry and romance that 
undoubtedly existed in her character. 
She just remembered young Lorraine 
as a curly-headed boy, 1n whose com- 
pany she used to build her green 
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palaces in the meadow grass Of 
course she wrote to him, saying that 
she could write to him no more if he 
continued to talk such nonsense 

By-and-by, however, his photograph 
came over, a very pleasing hkeness , 
and by-and-by, too, her own was 
sent in exchange. 

A woman loves to love, and gene- 
rally invests her hero 
with all splendid and noble attn- 
butes, and it was the especial goo1 
fortune of Mr Charles Lorraine that 
Leila’s imagination began to sur- 
round her unknown lover with all 
these Finally it was arranged that 
she should go out to marry him iI 
omit the many intermediate steps by 
which this ultimate decision was ar- 
rived at The matter was very 
pleasantly arranged. Lorrame would 
manage to come as far as Venice to 
meet her, and there the marnage 
was to take place It so happened 
that some fnend of the mother of the 
bride elect, a consumptive patient, 
heanng of the great benefit which 
the Empress of Austria had expe- 
rienced from her winter residence, 
had taken a palace at Venice for a 
term, which she was prolonging til 
advanced summer should bring the 
mosquitoes She was to take the 
young lady under her care, and at 
her palace the ceremony was to be 
performed Another friend, the widow 
of the squire of the parish where the 
Greys lived, offered to be the chape- 
rone of the young lady on this inte- 
resting occasion Rich, young, and 
handsome, Mrs Lisle knew that she 
required a chaperone herself, and 
thought that for the present Leila 
would nicely serve the purpose 
Thus it was that Lela Grey was 
travelhng to endow an unremem- 
bered friend with herself and the 
comfortable little fortune which she 
would one day inherit Muss Grey 
was quite the Lady of the Lake 
during our stay at this enchanting 
place I, who happened to know 
her secret, guarded it jealously 

Those were lazy, pleasant times 
As a rule, httle was to be done till 
the evening. The more adven- 
fturous of the party would get up 
an hour before sunrise and climb a 
famous mountain which commanded 
a panoramic view. Some would 
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stay the whole day upon the hills 
where the pure fresh breezes tem- 
pered the heat and gave them illus- 
trious appetites for a five-o’clock 
dinner <A sharp dmve by the lake 
was also very endurable But to 
lounge about, to read a novel, to 
play on the piano, to sketch, was 
the mam amusement of the ladies, 
and also of the gentlemen, who 
added thereto smoking;billiard play- 
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walks, sometimes in that wild kind 
of scenery 11 which Salvator’s bn- 
gands lurked, sometimes in pleasant 
lanes that reminded me strougly of 
the green lanes of Kent, soinctimes 
reshng by a wayside cross or in a 
churchyard where the walls are 
painted with the last scenes of the 
Saviour’s history, and constantly 
enough along paths rendercd leafy 
arcades by the trelised vies I 
was much surprised by the manifest 
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ing, and, notwithstanding the un- 
justifiable expense, Bass’s pale alo, 
incited thereto by the example of the 
Zermatt man who said that that 
alone had enabled him to acmeve 
Monte Rosa By the time we had 
finished dinner the sun had abated 
something of the fearful heat, and 
the more enjoyable part of the day 
commenced Many woie the parties 
on the water, many tho pleasant 
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infenonity of Italian to Englsh fruits, 
A poor child is able to buy his cap- 
ful of green figs, peaches, and nec- 


tamnes But the fruits are r 
enough when compared with those 
of an Englsh greenhouse. The 
wretched gardening 1s the reason of 
this Where nature has dealt so 
abundantly the thoughtless people 
have left all to nature, and have very 
rarely employed habits of mdustry 
or the fostemmg hand of art. -A 
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good gardener or carefully-kept 
garden 2 an utmost ranty. I 
have already said something of our 
musical evenings. When the music 
was over, and the ladies were with- 
drawn, we felt the want of a milder 
and more humanizing influence 
Till very late I, with one or two of 
my friends, would pace the road by 
the margm of the lake, and let it 
be said tothe shame of vanous slug- 
gish vestnes of several parishes in 
England, that many of these roads 
were mostadmurably constructed, and 
kept in first-rate condition At home 
was always a heap of the ‘ Times,’ 
and ‘ Galignani,’ and the Milan news- 
papers, which gave us the earliest 

erican news ; or some new books ; 
or that most enjoyable kind of con- 
versation which begins at the hour 
when conversation generally leaves 
off andthe londiy shadows of nght 
imviting to frankmess, in those 
charmed nights did two or three of 
us exchange confidences and ex- 
poniences. In such an hour did the 
Cambridge man, young Ponsonby 
L’Estrange, intrust to me, his sym- 
pathizing auditor, the story of his 
wild attachment to Leila Grey. 
Examining into the stafistics of the 
young man’s moral condition, I dis- 
covered that from the time he had 
doffed the jacket he had entertamed 
about three-and-twenty wild and 
passionate attachments. He ex- 
Inbited a small collectaon of flowers, 
lockets, and gloves, and classically 
remarked, having been in the sixth 
form at Eton, ‘ Htmilitavi non sine 
glona’ He wished to propose in 
form to Miss Grey, and eloquently 
expanded on the vast impulse for 
good she would prove to him in 
reading for his degree and for the 
bar I gently explained to him that 
in the present case I thought his 
bonnes fortunes would desert him, and 
expressed a behef, which he indig- 
nantly repudiated, that his blighted 
feelings would one day recover the 
disappomtment In comphance 
with my entreaties he consented not 
to send Leila a passionate epistle, but 
to talk over the matter confiden- 
tially with her guardian, beautiful 
Mrs Lisle. Dear, good Mrs Lisle! 
with what placid joy did she hsten 
to that gushimg story of the affec- 
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tions! ‘When, with the utmost sym- 
pathy and delight, she had discussed 
the matter, she melodramatically 
informed young L’Estrange that 
Lela was Unalterably Another’s. 
L’Estrange, acting upon a precedent, 
which he had seen in some novel or 
other, ordered horses and set 
off for the North At Beilimzona he 
halted for a day, and Bellinzona 
being rather a duil place, he ho- 
noured me by mditing one of the 
most tragic letters which I had ever 
received, which I was by all means 
to show to Mrs Luasle, and was by 
no means forbidden to show to Leila. 
When he had reached Baden-Baden, 
ZT received another much more cheer- 
ful letter, m which it was manifest 
that the gay festivities of the forest- 
embosomed village and the neigh- 
bouring court of Carisrnuhe, were 
g to heal the wound. After 
this, as old Bunyan jsays, he went 
his way and I saw him no more. 
Littie Tom Noddy, however, whom 
I picked up, later in the season, at 
Wiesbaden, was able to inform me 
of an additional chapter in the for- 
tones of Mr L’Estrange that event- 
ful long vacation. He partook 
somewhat freely of the enjoyments 
of Baden-Baden, and bemg unable 
to withstand the attractions of the 
Kursaal, he rashly ventured the 
whole of the rather considerable 
sum that had been intrusted to him 
for bis expenses, and lost every 
florm. The first impulse of the 
repentant youth was to beg his way 
to the shores of the German Ocean, 
and then to work over his passage 
to his native strand. He thought 
better of this, however, and spent 
some time in honourable captivity 
at the principal hotel, where he 
begwiled his time by eating very ex- 
cellent dinners and writing peni- 
tential letters to his frends, by whom 
he was ultimately released, and, I 
trust, thoroughly lectured 
The mention of this mecident re- 
minds me of another unpleasant 
story which I heard one morning as 
I was leisurely discussing some 
breakfast The German baron, ata 
very late sederunt last night, had 
won an unconscionably large sum of 
money of a young and inexperienced. 
Frenchman It 1s wonderful how 
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such things ‘ crop up,’ but it was 

orig eatin that this sort of thing 
had happened once or twice before 
at the hotel, and Mr Noddy had an 
awkward story to tell me of a dis- 
reputable affair in which the baron 
had been largely mixed up at some 
celebrated watermg-place I was 
the more sorry to hear this, as I had 
imagmed that the beauty, or the 
gold, or both of Mrs Lusie had at- 
tracted the very special attention of 
the baron, and J] was sorry to sce 
that the lady was better pleased with 
them than might have been expected 
from a woman of her discernment 
I believed that our friend the artist, 
a thorough gentleman by cducation 
and position, was becoming rathe1 
partial to Mrs Lisle’ssociety I was 
not altogether sorry, therefore, when 
Mrs Luasle declared that day that 
the time was come when she and 
her charge would move southward 
This declaration trom the most 
charming member of our party had 
the effect of parhially dissolving the 
little club into which we had ga- 
thered at the hotel We were only 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
whom any chance might blow to the 
four quarters of the world It 1s 
astonishing, however, how often the 
separate fragments of such a party 
im @ measure reunite Tounsts, as 
a rule, travel pretty much to the 
same towns and the same show- 
places, frequently drop mto com- 
panies for a week or two, then sepa-~ 
rate, and finally, to ther mutual 
astonishment and delight, turn up 
again in some most unlikely sort of 
place 

Shall I ever forget that most beau- 
tiful, most blessed time, when, with 
trembhng awe and with happy tears 
gathermg in my eyes, I first stood 
within the cathedral of Mulan? I 
felt that this alone would amply, 
most amply, repay any trouble and 
cost of long travel, and I could well 
understand the involuntary wish 
breathed from the lps of various 
English travellers, that m such a 
shrine they might find thei final 
rest. It was a goodly sight to see 
the crowd of poor people, freely 
Pp through the ever-open doors 
of the cathedral, and passing at once 
from the glow of the day and the 
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tumult of business through the 
columnar forest to some spot where, 
in the cool and m the dimmoss, they 
offered what seemed to me sincerest 
prajer I, fresh from a northern 
chme, and from a smpler ntual, 
saw much that did not harmonize 
with my severer form of faith’ but 
I trust I am a good Cathohc, and, 
as if I were a thorough Romanust, I 
too found a qwmet nook, and offered 
the aspirahon that the beauty and 
glory of this marble temple might 
attract many a true-hearted wor- 
shipper, and he blessed to Chnstian 
hearts that were lovmg rather than 
polemical And then that wealth 
ot painted glass—could all the ca- 
thedrals of England furmish forth 
the hke? One vast window gathered 
together, m its multitudinous com- 
partments, the principal narratives 
of the Old Testament, and another 
window the pmncipal events of the 
New, and I thought how, m less 
happy times, a large amount of 
scriptural imstruction would thus 
he vividly presented to the minds of 
this imaginative people I climbed 
to the leads, whence various groups 
were gathered, and then to the top- 
most penlous ascent up a staircase, 
whose outer work seemed only a 
frail protection, and appeared to 
quiver 1n the undulations of the air 
Then the vast fertile Lombard plain 
lay boundless leagues around me, 
and in the background a2ose the 
showy Alpme ranges, with their 
white heights lost m the white 
clouds Yonder, said my guide, 
was the field of Magenta, at what 
seemed only a moderate distance, 
and plamly visible to the eye’ All 
day long on the glanng roof, be- 
yond that forest of pinnacles and 
statues, had he watched, so far an 
could be, the issue of the mighty 
battle The thick smoke hid from 
all eyes the fortune of the field, but 
in the reverberating thunder of the 
cannonade they recognized the he- 
ralding of the regeneration of Italy 
Oh, what a chance Louis Napoleon 
then lost! Had he only elected the 
nobler part, to be true to that Italian 
cause of which he professed to be the 
benefactor, he would have counselled 
well and truly gore fortunes of 
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sionately zealous in their attach- 
ment, and had Napoleon really ren- 
dered Italy a free and consolidated 
kongdom, in any coming time of 
revolution —and the shadow of such 
darkly overhangs the imperial house 
—he might have counted upon a 
united Itahan people as his most 
sure and faithful ally I endea- 
voured, so far as I could while at 
Milan, to ascertain both the state of 
political feeling there, and also the 
opinions which London Society on 
its travels formed on these subjects 
Those opinions, however, for the 
most part, were merely a re-echo of 
such as are expressed by Signor 
Gallenga, a member of the Turm 
parhament, and the Turin corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Times’ It would 
be difficult to say which language 
this accomplished gentleman speaks 
and writes with most purity and 
ability On most questions, how- 
ever, he takes a particular side, and 
the accuracy and impartiality of his 
letters were strongly mmpugned 
Although it was the height of sum- 
mer Milan wasstill very full There 
was still a long roll of carriages on 
the fashionable drive , and although 
La Scala was closed, the Carcano 
nightly attracted a full house The 
Milanese noble—famous for hbe- 
rality, taste, and high bearing, beyond 
all the nobility of Italy—1f he had 
not migrated to the Baths or the 
sea-shore, preferred his vast, cool, 
shaded city palace in the narrow 
streets of Milan to bis country seat 
at Como or Lugano’ All the cool 
and livelong mght parties of poli- 
ticlans were gathered together at 
laces of resort, over ices or coffee. 
was at Milan during a memorable 
season It was a short time before 
Garibaldi’s unhappy expedition To 
Garibaldi himself, when I first came 
ito the country, I brought a letter 
of introduction from an old and 
attached friend of his, which I be- 
heve would have insured some 
attention ‘ He wishes,’ wrote the 
Itahan gentleman who gave me the 
introduction, ‘to shake the hand 
which has liberated so great a part 
of Italy’ The words were not words 
of mine, but I was wilhng enough 
to endorse theni as my own. I was 
to have found Ganbaldi at Belh- 
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gerate or Lago Magpoiore, but he had 
left before I came there, and 1n his 
subsequent erratic movements I was 
unable to meet him. Among the 
Milanese there was a very strong 
feeling in favour of Gamnbaldi, and 
great suspicion and dishke towards 
the cabinet of Turm Tumn, im its 
position as the capital of the king- 
dom, is plethone with prosperity , 
the value of house property, tor 1n- 
stance, being about quintupled in 
amount, or evenmore In the large 
iamprovements of the Revolution, 
Milan has gained no such access of 
material prosperity A transfer of 
the seat of Italian government to 
Rome would cause a very serious 
diminution of the prosperity of 
Turin and the Sardimian States 
The Milanese suspect, therefore, that 
Turi is msincere in its expressed 
desires for Italan unity A very 
jealous feeling was prevailing, and 
it appeared to me most probable—an 
anticipation which has been par- 
tially correct, and perhaps more so 
than Signor Gallenga admits—that 
some serious conflict might arise 
between the Milanese and the royal 
troops Despite the jealousies, 
however, and a taxation as heavy as 
existed under Austnan rule, 1 do 
not doubt but in their recovered 
freedom the Milanese find a source 
of deep and genuine happmess The 
armed occupation of the dominant 
German soldiery afforded, especially 
in the country districts, nnumerable 
causes of petty vexations, and must 
have been in the highest degree 
galling to the feelings of a proud 
and sensitive people Whatever 
the prophets of evil may forebode, 
I wish and augur well for the cause 
of Italian nationality, and though 
Ihave at tames been very doubtful 
of the prospects of the new king- 
dom, I think that the tendency of 
later experiences 1s very much in 
its favour 

At Milan, while staying at the San 
Marco hotel, I had the pleasure of 
renewing my acquaintance with 
Mrs Lisle and her charming ward. 
One morning we had done rather a 
good day’s work together We had 
been to the celebrated Arch, an item 
in which Milan entirely eclipses 
Pans, thence to the amphitheaire, 
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and we afterwards completed our 
survey of the picture galiery My 
fmends had gone to their hotel to 
lunch , but I had declined their nnd 
invitation to accompany them, m 
order to examine some books in the 
library adjacent to the gallery 
Many persons were engaged with 
books, and the aspect of the place 
rather reminded me of the reading- 
room of the British Museum I re- 
cogmzed an Englishman as a neigh- 
bour, and with the freemasonry of 
travel, appealed to him for assist- 
ance in some trifling difficulty This 
was readily accorded, and entering 
into conversation with him, found 
that although a new arrival in the 
city, hc was better versed 1n all details 
relating to the localities than I was 
myselt My next visit was to be to 
Leonardo da Vines splendid but 
ruined picture of the Last Supper, 
where I had arranged to meet my 
friends at half-past three , and find- 
img that I had only five mmutes 
before that time, I begged ths gen- 
tleman to tell mc the most direct 
way He was so good as to volun- 
teer to accompany me This most 
wonderful picture is not in the ca- 
thedial or m any stately church, 
but in a common barracks, and to 
visit 11 we had to pass through 
what, if I remember aright, was 
a liding-school Utter carelessness 
has well-nigh ruined the wonderful 
painting the majestic face of the 
Saviour is still perfect, so also are 
those of a few of the apostles In 
its decay, the utmost care 1s taken 
of its preservation—when too late, 
and although it has been found 1m- 
practicable to elaminate the barracks 
pait of the busmess, yet the part of 
the building in which 1s the paint- 
ing 1s sacred to the painting alone 
The two ladies were standing in 
front of the pamting, making the 
usual mingled interjectional remarks 
of grief and astonishment which the 
spectacle usually excites As I ad- 
vanced to greet them, my new-made 
acquaintance turned aside to a 
small stall on which were exhibited 
for sale a number of photographs, of 
various sizes, of the celebrated pic- 
ture We also turned round to do 
the same, and I agam entered into 
conversation with him. My atten- 
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tion was all at once drawn to the 
varying aspect of Leila’s face, alter- 
nately pale and crimson. Before 
long I noticed that ths agitation 
was reciprocated by my companion. 
Mrs Lisle hastily whispered to mc 
to ask him if ms name was not 
Lorraine ‘ Not to put too fine a 

oint on it,’ 1t was Leila’s unknown 

‘loved that had made his appear- 
ance thus unexpectedly. 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Bel- 
mont had arrived at Jerusalem’ 
Such is Mr Disrach’s sentenhous 
conclusion of ‘Tancred’? Mr Lor- 
raine had arrived at Milan There 
Was just a little scene, but not much, 
and fortunately the room was quite 
empty The photograph had mado 
the mutual revelation But for the 
photograph what a pretty Lalla 
Rookh story nught have been made 
out of these pronusing matenals 
In that case Leila would not have 
1ecognized her aflianced But oa 
story mught run somewhat thus. 
She should have accidentally made 
the acquaintance of a mystenous 
stranger She should have been 
charmed by the graces ot bis man- 
ner and the brilhancy of his talents 
I would have read up for a legend 
to rival that of the Veiled Prophct 
of Khorassan, with which he should 
enliven his conversation There 
would be a long struggle between 
love andduty Gradually the former 
would be triumphant She would 
determine to reveal all to her in- 
tended husband and fimg herself 
upon his generosity Then, at the 
last moment, she should discover 
that her lover and her affianced aro 
the same The photograph spout 
it all, a very simple explanation 
cleared up the mattcr He had 
been able to leave Smyrna a week 
earlier than he had anticipated , and 
learning from his last letter that 
Mrs Lisle and Miss Grey were pro- 
ceeding to Milan, he had come so 
far to meet them, making pretty 
certain of discovering their where- 
abouts by inquiring at the differcnt 
hotels Mutual introductions were 
soon over, and many kind words 
were aldresscd to me by all, desiring 
the prolonging of our intimacy. 
I thought, however, I should be 
eliminating one element of awk- 
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wardness if I absented myself, and 
accordingly extemporized an ex- 
eursion to Garda, I took a 
farewell glance at Leula’s scarlet 
ra ,end wished the party fare- 
wel 

I am glad to say, however, that 
this was not the last I saw of Leila 
Grey, or rather Leila Lorrame My 
excursion to o Garda was soon 
over I hked it while it lasted It 
was rather amusing to veer between 
the two opposite sides of the lake— 
Desenzano, the advanced post of the 
Italhans, and Peschiera, the advanced 
post of the Austmans On this side 
the water was the land of the free, 
and on that, the land of the op- 
pressed Peschiera was bristling 
with fortifications and crowded with 
troops, and prepared me for the 
subsequent scene at Verona, which 
was sumply astonishing Across the 
water, then, as Mrs Lisle roughly 
expressed it, the Itahan and Aus- 
tman forces ‘were glaring at each 
other hke two cats’ The lake itself 
is the least visited, but perhaps the 
lake which best repays visiting of 
them all. 

The examimaton of luggage— 
to those gomg east at Peschiera, and 
to those gomg west at Desenzano— 
was rigid enough, but I was told 
that a douceur would cntirely mol- 
lify matters I had no occasion, 
however, to try the expenment, as 
my slight t-bag was allowed to 
pass unchallenged They were rather 
stricter, I thought, on the Austrian 
side 

Let me, however, say that, with 
all my Italian predilections, I have 
a great partiality for the Austnan 
army The private soldier, indeed, 
as a rule excites pity He 1s not 
well grown Neither is he well fed 
or well pad But the Austnan 
officers are as fine and gentlemanly 
a set of men as it 18 possible to meet 
in any army. It 1s 1mpossible not 
to feel indignant at the system which 
sends Italhan soldiers to curb the 
liberties of Hungary, and Hungarian 
soldiers to curb the liberties of 
Venetia But one can very well 
understand how the Austnan gen- 
tleman looks upon it as an earnest 
and patnotic duty to maintam, so 
far as he can, the mtegmnty of the 
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empire. And from the glimpse I 
was enabled to catch of Austman 
society—and at Venice, by inter- 
marriages, there 1s a strong English 
element—it 1s mmpossible not to be 
captivated by their courteous and 
Kkindhearted ways And for my own 
I can quite understand Mr. 
buck’s sympathy with them, and 
strongly approve of 1t. 

I am recalled, however, to Leila 
and to Venice At Verona it was a 
question whether a man should work 
his way up into the Tyrol and so on 
to Munich, or should go on to 
Venice, although it was a week or 
two later than most people cared to 
stay there I determined to go on 
to Venice, and to the last day of my 
hife 1t will be a thought of happiness 
and consolation that I have bcen 
there It was in the middle of July, 
and with a friend I had been floating 
in my gondola along the Grand 
Canal Through the transparent 
veil of mght the luad stars were 
reflected on the Adriatic waters , and 
as various groups were borne past, 
music and laughter were heard with 
that peculiar delicacy of intonation 
for which ‘ music o’er the waters’ 1s 
noted The most frequent destina- 
tion was the stairs 1n front of the 
two noble columns of St Mark and 
of St Theodore As we ascended 
them my attention was directed to 
two hghts that starlike were burning 
high up in the cathedral <A curious 
story 1s connected with them, which 
I believe 1s not to be found m 
‘Murray’ Ata distant date an 1n- 
nocent man was condemned to suffer. 
Most probably he was conducted 
from the Ducal Palace, over the 
Bndge of Sighs, to the prison on 
the other side Most probably he 
suffered on that confined narrow 
spot which 1s shown by torchlight to 
horrified visitors, where hapless pri- 
soners, bound and gagged, were 
strangled The mmnocence of the 
executed man was afterwards esta- 
blished The State, with an impulse 
thoroughly Italian, was willing to 
make any reparation—in this in- 
stance disproving Lord Coke’s cele- 
brated assertion that a corporation 
has no soul His representatives 
requested that two lghts might for 
ever be kept burning on the cathe- 
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dral tower as a standmg memonal 
of ns imnocence. 

The clash of music was resound- 
ing as we entered the Piazzetta. 
The Austman band—perhaps the 
finest military band in the world— 
was performing, as 1t does three 
times a week, a grand selection of 
music. ‘The remarkable scene pre- 
sented is something quite peculiar 
to Venice, and hardly to be paral- 
leled in any other European city 
A brilliant company was in constant 
promenade, while another crowd was 
seated on the sides of the Piazzetta 
on chairs, listening to the music and 
watching the passing groups. 

I turned into Floran’s to get an 
ice , and there, with her husband and 
Mrs Lisle, was Leila. In her sweet 
look of contented happimess I saw 
that, so far at least’as the present ex- 
tended, her day-dream was realized 
In a few days she was to sail to her 
new home with her husband, not 
without many pleasant anticipations 
of the happy future in which she 
was to revisit England I was 
charged with the office of visiting 
her parents, and pirving them a per- 
sonal relation of her happiness and 
content. 

During my stay at Venice we met 
various groups of English and Ame- 
ricans. Fnendships and associations 
are easily made, but unhappily their 
continuance is most bricf For a 
day or two we mect with those 
whose noble images haunt us ever 
afterwards, but we greet only as 
ships at sea, that briefly salute and 
then separate for ever Thus my 
Own immediate party would meet 
others at different places—in some* 
church decorated with the -pictures 
of Titian and the sculptures of 
Canova, mn the half-onental, half- 
occidental magmificence of the ca- 
thedral, or m some stately palace of 
historic name, and we would occa- 
sionally agree to combine our forces 
Thus in a body we would visit the 
island-convent of the Armenian 
church, and rest in the room which 
Lord Byron, stall of evil repute im 
Venice, made his own, or walk in 
the public gardens opposite the 
Count de Chambord’s own island, 
where, at certain seasons, he is wont 
to breakfast; or go to that long 
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strip of land, the island Lido, which 
of late years has been converted 
from sands mto a garden strewn 
with those innumerable pretty shells 
of which so many ful orna- 
ments are composed. On the Lido 
& man may take horse exercise, as 
Lord Byron used to do. Horse- 
stealing 15 an 1m ble crmme here, 
asin all Venice I believe there are 
only two horses, so completely has 
the gondola superseded all means 
of locomotion Off the Lido, on 
St John the Evangelist’s Day, oc- 
curred the only gondola accident 
which oui cicerone recollected to 
have occurred mn his day. Several 
gondolas were then lost in a sudden 
storm, and to the present tine 
people superstitiously abstain fron. 
using the gondola at that timo of 
the year 

English Society Abroad '— the 
theme 1s so vast I must guard my- 
self from those avenucs of thought 
which open up on the nght hand 
and on the left. I should hke to 
dwell on the aud mingled 
effects of London manners and cus- 
toms, and those of cosmopolitan 
names and manners that appeared 
among the mountains and waters of 
Switzerland, m long evenings on 
the Rhine or the Adige, in the quaint 
old cities of Germany and Flanders 
London Society in France would by 
itself demand a separate paper. I[ 
will only suffer myself to speak of 
one more place, in which onc or two 
individuals that have made their 
appearance in this sketch will for a 
minute reappear. 

The sceneis Ems _ It les, embo- 
somed by hills, on the banks of the 
silver Lahn For travellers on the 
Rhine the railway station to it 1s 
just opposite to the stately castle of 
Stolzenfels on the other bank of the 
Rhine A party of us went over 
the castle, where, in happier time, 
the late King of Prusma entertained 
our Queen and Price Albert, and 
inspected the miserable, dog-kennel 
Iond of place into which his sacred 
Majesty creptin order to afford room 
to his royal guests and their party 
I am told that Ems is the most 
fashionable and exclusrve of all the 
German waterng-places. However 
this may be, I would give it thé 
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preference, were it not that Baden- 
Baden umphes the Black Forest—af 
you will go far enough for it 

Here, then, Mrs Lisle was staying. 
In the absence of Leila, the pretty, 
well-jomtured lady felt the want of 
chaperonage, and happily meeting 
with an Enghsh lady who had been a 
governess at Frankfort, had engaged 
her as companion This lady was 


in decayed health; and it was very 
pleasing to me to see how Mrs. Lisle 
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that 1t was worth his while to re- 
trace his steps, as I had found Mrs. 
Lisle at Ems 

I confess I was immensely dis- 
gusted when I discovered at the 
table d’héte the German baron, whom 
I had seen reason to dishke at the 
lake, sitting nearly opposite to us, 
gracefully clamimg me as an ac- 
quaintance, and talking to my fair 
neighbour with much familiarity. A 
rapid conversation was gomg on, 
chiefly by people who had been visit-~ 
ing the neighbouring localiies Some 
had been that day to Ehrenbreitztem, 
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devoted herself to her health and 
comfort, as if the whole of the duty 
and obligation lay on her side—an 
instance of generosity and delicate 
feeling rare enough to deserve a 
chronicle, and which infinitely in- 
creased my esteem for the good lady. 
I mentally resolved that I would 
write a letter to my friend the artist, 
who was then making himself very 
busy and very happy with the ca- 
thedral of Cologne, and quietly hint 





and others still farther on, to the 
gardens of Pmnnce Mammuhan at 
Niewied. Some had been up the 
Moselle, and some up the Rhine 
The baron easily distinguished him- 
self by his topographical knowledge, 
and his acquaintance with the great 
people of every castle and chateau. 
I was sorry to see that Mrs. Lisle 
was rather dazzled by this. She 
had a stout British prejudice in fa- 
vour of the aristocracy, and was not 
sufficiently aware of the difference 
between the princely nobility of 

aristo- 


England and the mushroom 
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eracy ofthe Continent. After dinner 
we walked together on the esplanade 
fronting the mver in the beautiful 
gardens that lay im the rear of the 
Kursaal. She told me about Leila 
It were to be wished that all love 
affairs of the romantic type would 
end so happily Lorrame might not 
be so great and grand as the mma- 
ginary hero she had depicted, but he 
was a thoroughly good fellow, and 
business had brought him to a sober 
vein, from which his wife might de- 
rive a tone of the grave and practical, 
which she rather wanted I asked 
her about the baron She owned, 
not without a blush, that she had 
seen a great deal of him of late In 
fact, he appeared to me to have been 
following her rather persistently. 
She had met him in quict Lausanne 
and crowded Geneva, he had ap- 
peared at Baden-Baden and also at 
Frankfort, at Heidelberg also she 
had seen him , and she let 1t out that 
she had informed him that she was 
going on to Ems. 

At this pomt the baron himself 
joined us He renewed his talk 
about high people Surely no man 
ever talked so large as that insatiable 
baron! He confidentially informed 
me that he was a very intimate friend 
of Lord Westbury, our Lord High 
Chancellor But this was nothing 
to his subsequent remarks I pre- 
sume that none of us 1s averse to 
letting his neighbour know that he 
is acquainted with Lord So-and-so 
But the baron despised those who 
were only barons like himself An 
American 1s not a bad hand at this 
land of gasconade When he comes 
over to see England he thinks that 
for the money he pays he ought to 
see the best people mit He mvents 
the circumstances he would lke to 
be true, and then persuades both 
you and himself that they are true. 
He will calmly assert that he dined 
yesterday with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and has just received a 
morning call from the Archbishop 
of York The baron soared to kings 
and princes. In the old days he 
used to know the King of Italy very 
well. Victor Emmanuel was not a 
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bad fellow He was 

rich now, but he remembered the 
time when he was very much out at 
elbows ‘The king had cularly 
admired a favourite fowling-piece oi 
his, and only wished he could afford 
to buy one hke 1t. Had he ever 
known the Emperor of the French ? 
ITasked Wnown hum !—rather, was 
the reply He had spent a year or 
twoin London when Lows Napoleon 
was there He had several tumes had 
the pleasure of lending him a ten- 
pound note Most honourable man, 
he must say Never failed punc- 
tually to 1epay, or, 1f he could not, 
would tell you so, and appoint ano- 
ther day, to which he would be 
faithful Had met him not s0 very 
long agoim Pams Had not thought 
it quite the proper thing to call, but 
the emperor had seen him one day 
in the street, and had come up to 
him ‘Ah, baron, are you here? 
You will come and see me, will you 
not, and we will have one of ow 
quiet evenings” Mrs Lisle was so 
much gratified by this last anecdote 
that Iam not sure the baron would 
not have a good chance of being ac- 
cepted then and there. , 

If he had entertaimed such hopes, 
they were destined that very evening 
to be blighted When we arrived 
at our hotel there was a scene The 
landlord of the hotel insisted that 
the baron should leave: the baron 
owed him a long bill, and had, more- 
over, been at his old game—grossly 
cheating a young nobleman in a 
gambling transaction The aid of 
the police was called mn. They de- 
clared that the baron was no baron 
at all, that he had been on then 
books, and on the books of the police 
of different countries, for years. They 
informed the baron that he must 
leave Ems within four-and-twenty 
hours or be arrested 

Within four-and-twenty hours the 
baron left Ems Within four-and- 
twenty hours my friend the artist 
arrived. He came of a good stock, 
and is of msing fame, which, as a 
man of sense and genrus, he deserves 
I wish him success, if he is really 
in earnest, as I think he is. 
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A DEBATE AT THE OXFORD UNION. 


WAS staying with my friend 

B—— at Oxford last term The 
course of Lons was duly done. f{ 
saw the last discovered MS at the 
Bodleian, praised Exeter Chapel, 
execrated the Museum, went to ser- 
vice at Magdalen, and dined at New. 
The towing-path was not ignorant 
of my feet, as I stood to watch the 
"Varsity eight rush past with the 
weight and steadimess of a steam- 
engine. On Thursday night I was 
to see something very different. 
‘Suppose we turn into the Umon 
this evening,’ said B , at dinner ; 
‘there’s a good debate on, and a pro- 
mising speaker is gomg to open it.’ 
It was obvious, as we entered the 
debating room at eight o’clock, that 
our expectations were lkely to be 
fulfilled. Some prelimimary business 
was going on, the hbrarian was pro- 
posing that certam books should be 
added to the hbrary, and added, 
doubtless, by this tame they are _ It 
will speak well for the industry of 
Oxford men if they do more than 
ornament the shelves, for they were 
chiefly philosophical, or, at least, of a 
nature instructive rather than amus- 
ing While we were waiting for the 
debate to commence, my friend 
whispered to me statistics of ‘ the 
Society’ in whose ‘rooms’ we were 
seated. It has been established 
more than thirty years, and from 
small beginnings, has come to number 
eight hundred paymg besides hono- 
rary members, and to possess an 1n- 
come of 2,500/ a year It has large 
writing and reading rooms. It takes 
in all the papers and magazines, and 
it was not difficult to learn which 
papers were the more popular The 
rush for ‘Punch’ on Wednesday 
evening 1s, I am told, alarming, the 
copies of the other daily papers to- 
gether do not amount to those of the 
‘Times ,’ and the gorgeous cover of 
‘London Society’ is, I believe, sel- 
dom lying idle on the table of the 
magazine room. <A subscription to 
Mudie gives it all the latest novels. 
its library contams several thousand 
volumes selected with great care. 
lis growth has been particularly 
rapid during the last few years. 





Besides buying a Jarge house, it has 
erected a handsome hall for debates, 
and a new hbrary and writing-room 
are fast approaching completion It 
is managed entirely by undergra-~ 
duate ‘ officers’ elected by the whole 
society The president 1s general 
superintendent, «a r and 
librarian rule the finances and 
library respectively , astanding com- 
mittee, with 1ts secretary, are charged 
with the ement of daily de- 
tails, and the lbranan is assisted 
by a committee nominated by him- 
self I had just heard all this, when 
the president, nsmg from his throne, 
invited members to ask any questions 
of any ‘officer of the society ’ 

small man with a weak voice wished 
to know, amid repeated encourage- 
ments to ‘speak up,’ ‘speak up, sir,’ 
why the society did not take m more 
copies of the magazines. ‘It was 
painful,’ he said, ‘when one was 1n-~ 
terested 1n a herome to see that 
another man had appropriated the 
book which contaimed her fate’ The 
treasurer rephed, with all courtesy, 
‘that no doubt the honourable gen- 
tleman was interested in a good 
many heroes, but really the society 
could not afford to have unlumited 
numbers of their histones’ During 
this time, ‘the house’ was rapidly 
filling The long rows of green 
morocco benches were occupied one 
after another The gallery, where 
it was not filled by ladies, was 
crowded by loungers from the 
hbrary and writing-rooms ‘There 
were the cap and gowns of men long 
past undergraduate days, there were 
also the caps and gowns of under- 
graduates, caps from which the 
board had long since departed, and 
gowns flung over the arm or rolled 
up and held 1n one hand, articles of 
dress so diminutive, that 1t was 1m- 
possible to conceive how they could 
be worn, 1f they ever were. Acade- 
mic costume was, however, m a 
minority, and every vanety of coat 
exhibited the taste of the wearers or 
their tailors. Great was the dehght 
of ‘the house’ to scream ‘ Order, 
order,’ when any unlucky mdividual 
walked in without moving his hat, 
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especially as he invanably smiled 
blandly round, ignorant of the :nte- 
rest he was exciting. After a few 
minutes the president again rose, and 
read the motion for the debate, ‘ That 
the “ Dally News” and the advanced 
school which it represents deserve 
the highest reprobation’ There was 
2 moment’s silence as the mover rose 
from his desk immediately below the 
president, where he had been acting 
as utes and hess forward so 
a table that stood im the } 

its type in the House of  paaeaesly 
A cheer of welcome broke out as he 
presented Inmself As he stood 
waiting to begin, I was favourably 
prepossessed. Hus tall and gracefal 
figure was set off by a dress which, 
if quieter than seems to be generally 
adopted by ‘’ Varsity men,” seemed 
to my old-fashioned eyes more gen- 
tlemanlke. His face was thoughtful 
and intellectual, and ats dark and 
strongly-marked features reminded 
me of the pictares of Strafford His 
speech lasted nearly an hour, an 
unprecedented length for Union 
speeches, but the attention of the 
audience was always kept up by his 
fluent and vigorous style. 

voice and lively manner, as he ridi- 
culed the ultra-philosophical school 
of the present day, added much to 
the effect of the more eloquent and 
sarcastic parts of his speech Cheers 
and counter cheers echoed the 
various pornts, and at the conclusion, 
a long-continued burst of admiration 
rewarded a pomted and impressive 
peroration. Then came the trea- 
surer I was immformed that the 
financial abihties of this gentleman 
had been the chief cause of the pre- 
sent prosperity of the Union, which 
exhibits itself in the material form 
of a surplus of 6o00/. a year Haus 
speech was clear and sensible, but 
his advocacy of Radical opinions left 
untouched the principal pomts of 
attack Nor did he appear to pos- 
sess the readiness to avail himself 
happily of interruptions which had 
distinguished the mover, and which 
is one of the most necessary quahties 
in addressing a nowy audience But 
it was evident that the Radical party 
contained the preponderance of 
ability Speakerafter speaker advo- 
cated ther cause; an Ireland scholar 
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impressed on the house the blessings 
of democracy, fellows of the re- 
nowned colleges of Balhol and Onel 
stood forth as the champions of pro- 
gress. With one opponent of theirs 
I was much struck, whose boyish 
face and form made a stnking con- 
trast with the really eloquent flow 
of his polished sentences and the 
force and pomtoflsarguments§ It 
was evident the tide of party feeling 
was strong, for no sign of weariness 
was shown even by an audience as 
7 Sele ge as that of undergraduates. 
“Men’ whom I fancied were not 
capable of greater exertion than suck- 
ing the top of canes and putting 
ther hands in ther volummous 
pockets, leant forward and vigorously 
applauded the arguments of their 
party. Though the division could 
not be in doubt, there was great 
excitement as the tellers walked up 
and down the long room collecting 
the votes. There was silence fo1 
one men Bie as the president an- 
nounced the result—a large majonty 
for the motion, and then the delight 
was quite as noasy as after the most 
am t mimisteral or opposition 
tnaumph. It was perhaps jess deco- 
rous, if one could judge from the 
eaps flung up mto the arr and hlght- 
ing on anybody’s head bat the 
owners’ Altogether, 1t was a hearty 
English debate, manly m one sense 
if somewhat boyish in another Only 
fancy French students discussing 
such questions! or the stolid Ger- 
man forgetting his duels and his 
beer to come to a fair healthy box- 
mg match of words! I don’t say 
all the Oxford men are orators, 
though I am much mistaken if there 
isn’t the stuff there now of which 
orators, worthy of Oxford and Eng- 
land, will be made. But all had 
good sense and good temper, gave 
and received blows in stand-up fight, 
and never, I am sure, bore malice 
after it I was told, ‘Oh, the Union 
is nothing to what 1t was in the days 
of Gladstone, Palmer, Cardwell, 
Lowe, and Tait’ Certainly any old 
fellow hke me who happened to hear 
a debate m those palmy days must 
have felt gcod hope for England, 
but I don’t feel sure that there’s not 
more men hke them where they 
came from. 
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OUT OF TOWN IN THE SEASON. 
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6 OING out of town now! Why, 
what will all your friends say 
to that? What a cruel disappomt- 
ment for them, and—a—a—for me '’ 
‘I don’t care about my friends, 
nor about you, much Im hke 
Tony Lumpkin, “I can’t abide to 
disappoint myself” ’ 

‘Tony Lumpkin, did yousay? I 
don’t know the gentleman Sounds 
rather a vulgar name, dont you 
think ?’ 

The speakers were a fine, fashion- 
able girl and a swell of the heaviest 
order and the most mane appear- 
ance The time was six o’clock on 
a lovely June afternoon The place 
was the walk by the Serpentine 
This last tame-honoured abomina- 
tion was smelling most hormnbly, as 
usual, the trees and grass mn Hyde 
Park were burned to a bnght 
brown, the air was close and op- 
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pressive Yet to hear these two, 
one would have supposed that Lon- 
don, at this particular season of the 
year, combined every possible ad- 
vantage 

‘But why does she take you 
away?’ asked the swell, reverting 
to the first pomt, and pohtely waiv- 
ing the question of Tony Lumpkin’s 
vulgarity 

‘She says I’m looking ul, and 
that gomg out every night 1s too 
much for me But there she 1s, 
looking at me I suppose she 
wants to go home Yes, mamma, 
I’m commg directly Good-bye, 
Mr Heaviside If you can find out 
where I am gomg, you may come 
and see me’ 

With these words, and a sift bow 
from the stepmother to the rather 
discomfited dragoon, the carriage 
rolled off with Lydia Madden. 


Out of Town in the Season. 


Yes; it was too true! Lydia’s 
stepmother had decided to take her 
down to Monmouthshire in the very 
height of the season, hoping thereby 
to put a stop to her increasing pale- 
ness and thinness, which, if allowed 
to go on unchecked, might maten- 
ally affect her marketable value, and 
her chance of a good part: As 
Mrs. Madden had two young daugh- 
ters of her own, who were already 
seriously bent on growing up and 
coming out as fast as possible, all 
other stepmothers will fully enter 
into her anxieties on this head. 
She was by no means unkind to 
Lydia. On the contrary,she stnctly 
did her duty by her, which 1s, after 
all, quite sufficient to account for 
the strong antipathy that exsted 
between them. 

So Lydia made up her mind to be 
crosser than usual, and ensconcing 
herself m a corner of the railway 
carriage on the morning they left 
tuwn, with her httle dog Tip in her 
lap, she inwardly vowed to speak to 
no one but that small pet all the 
way down to Ross. 

But the day was very fine, and 
the fields and hedgerows looked very 
fresh as the tram steamed by them. 
Lydia was not proof agaist these 
influences. Before the sun had 
dried up the ghttering dewdrops 
her iul-humour had quite evapo- 
rated, and she was delighting her 
little sisters, Alice and Cissie, by 
giving them an improved edition of 
‘ Cinderella,’ with detailed accounts 
of all the ball-dresses, to which they 
listened with deep attention, their 
little mouths watermg im anticipa- 
tion of the time when they, too, 
should wear such dresses, and go 
out to balls, hke sister Lydia 

They were gomg to a place called 
Chffe Pnory, on the banks of the 
Wye (I may as well say before- 
hand that I am not going to dilate 
on the beauties of the Wye Those 
who have been there can judge of 1t 
for themselves. To those who have 
not been so fortunate, any descrip- 
tion of mine would be utterly in- 
adequate to convey an idea of its 
charms. SoTI shall only mention it 
as it affects Lydia, to whom, after 
apologizing for this digression, I 
will return.) 
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They had none of them ever seen 
the place. Mrs. Madden had hghted 
on it in an advertisement, and, 
charmed by the glowing description 
of its beauties, and lured also by the 
low rent, had forthwith engaged 1t 
for three months. 

It was rather discouramng to 
Lydia, on arriving late in the even- 
ing, tired and hungry, to find, 

rched on a wooded bank over- 

ooking the river, a gaunt, white, 
damp-looking house, surrounded by 
a large dreary garden, with four 
lean, black pigs disporting them- 
selves on the lawn Everything 
looked wretched, and Lydia’s spirits 
sank again below zero. However, 
supper and bed worked wonders, 
and the next day, Sunday, she was 
almost prepared to admure the 
natural beauties of the place. 

They walked to the hittle old 
church across pleasant fields, where 
the grasshoppers imvolved them- 
selves inextricably 1n Lydia’s mus- 
lin flounces, and chirped loudly all 
church-time 

The service was performed by the 
vicar and two curates, of whom one 
was dark, handsome, and vulgar, 
the other fair, plan, and gentle- 
manly Lydia was perfectly aware, 
and at the same tame wholly uncon- 
scious, of the glances cast im her 
direction, and rather enjoyed it than 
otherwise It was better than 
nothing 

A few days brought the neigh- 
bourhood to call on them. There 
was, of course, the pensioned widow 
of an Indian officer, loud-voiced and 
strong-minded, also her two plain, 
spiteful daughters, setting their re- 
spective caps at the curates. There 
was the quiet vicar and his quiet 
wife, and four men from Oxtord, 
lodgmg in a little cottage on the 
river, with a tutor at their head, all 
busily engaged in studying—whist! 

Lydia avoided all callers, being 
quite convinced that nobody there 
was worth her notice. She had 
found for herself a pleasant shady 
nook down by the river, and there 
she used to sit nearly all day read- 
wg, working, and lamenting her 
hard fate. Her hittle sisters used 
to give her graphic descriptions of 
their visitors, bemg of that preco- 
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cious order of children which sees 
and remembers’ everything It 
would be, ‘Oh! Lydia, the readmg- 
party called to-day, and they walked 
into the room m ages, the oldest 
and shortest first, and the youngest 
and tallest last Bagot made such a 
mess of their names in announcing 
them, and mamma called them 
wrong all the time, till Alice 
laughed out loud’ Or, ‘ Lydia, the 
two curates called to-day The 
dark one 1s Mr White, and the fair 
one Mr Black They sat here two 
hours, and drank cider. My opmuion 
is,’ said Cissie, ‘that they were wait- 
ing for you They said Mrs Tri- 
phorim, the widow, would so like 
you to make fmends with her 
daughters ’” 

‘I don’t think they care much for 
the two Miss Triphorims,’ added 
Alice, sagaciously ‘they laughed at 
each other when they talked about 
them.’ 

At last came an invitation from 
Mr Mann, the vicar, to a school- 
treat, and Lydia unwillingly con- 
sented to go She found it plea- 
santer than she expected, and 
actually had to own to herself that 
Mr Black, the fair curate, was very 
agreeable That he was very atten- 
tive admitted of no question at all 
He asked Lydia how she liked her 
riverside seat, and why she sat so 
often gazing into the water as if 
meditating suicide 

‘Why, how do you know any- 
thing about 1+?’ asked Lydia, with 
a blush 

‘I often come down to the oppo- 
site bank to fish, and I can see you 
in your little nook quite well Can 
you throw a fly? Should you be 
angry if I came on your side of the 
river, and offered to teach you ”’ 

‘The river is open to all,’ said 
Lydia, carelessly ‘It 1s no concern 
of mine which side you take.” This 
speech was accompanied by an en- 
chanting glance from under the 
brim of the jaunty little hat, which 
completely did for Mr. Black. 

All this byplay began to make 
the Misses Triphorim very uneasy. 
‘They were two red-faced, red-headed 
young ladies, with long flat waists. 
They wore white frocks, as they 
called them, and each had a large 
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yellow rose and a bunch of red 
geranium stuck «xz her band and on 
the most promment part of her per- 
son. Ther hats were top-heavy 
with red feathers (why «evil red- 
haired, florid people always wear 
their clothes to match?), and their 
feet and hands would have been 
large for a coalheaver 

These charmmg creatures pro- 
ceeded to make great demonstra- 
tions to Lydia, protesting she must 
come and practise archery with 
them, and making many plans in 
furtherance of violent intimacy 
Lydia was too indifferent to make 
any objections, so various engage- 
ments were made, and pic-nics, 
water- es, and moonlight mdes 
to Tintern Abbey followed each 
other in quick succession, tall Lydia 
began to think that, after all, she 
rather liked the country. 

But in spite of all this gaiety, the 
seat by the mver was often visited, 
and a8 Mr Black happened to pass 
by that way almost every day with 
his rod, and as Lydia just then 
began to find old Izaak Walton a 
dehghtful study, she soon became 
quite an expert im the ‘ gentle craft,’ 
and could throw a fly almost as 
well as her instructor What other 
things he taught her I know not 
Certain it 1s that about this time she 
umproved very much She became 
less selfish 1n her home, spent less 
time over her toilette, was more 
respectful to her mother, more kind 
and attentive to her hittle sisters 
She couldn’t refrain from a little 
innocent teasing of the Triphorims 
now and then, but that was quite 
legitimate 

One very hot Sunday afternoon 
Lydia had been at church On 
coming out she had a little talk in 
the churchyard with Mr Mann and 
Mr Black, the latter telling her that 
he was going home to tea with his 


vicar 

Up bustled Mrs Tmphorim and 
her daughters, upon which the two 
clergymen made off as fast as 


sible 
‘We'll walk home with you, 
Miss Madden,’ shouted the widow. 
‘ You’re far too pretty a young jady 
to walk about unprotected.’ 
‘Thank you,’ rephed Lydia, with 
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great politeness; ‘but our ways lie 
different, and it 1s a very hot day 
I could not think of troubling you.’ 
But they insisted, and Lydia gave 
up the point, the more willingly that 
she knew perfectly well why they 
accompanied her, and determined m 
her own mind to pay them out. So 
they proceeded on their way with 
every appearance of extreme affec- 
tion, as 18 usual between ladies who 
hate each other 
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your daughters’ complexions may 
suffer if you stand there I’ve 
noticed that they get rather flushed 
with the sun’ 

‘My dear, 1t’s out of the question 
that you should sit here unpro- 
tected My daughters are above 
caring for their complexions ’ 

‘That’s a good thing,’ answered 
Lydia, sweetly. So there she sat on 
her shady seat, quite cool and com- 
fortable (and, entre nous, no more 
faint than you or I, dear reader), 
while the amiable trio stood glower- 
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As soon as they came in sight of 
Mr LBlack’s httle whmte cottage, 
Lydia suddenly turned alarmingly 
faint, and declared she could go no 
further, so, sinkmg down on the 
stump of a tree just outside the 
cottage gate, she told her com- 
panions that she really must rest 
before she went on. 

‘But pray don’t wait with mo, 
Mis Tmphornm You sce I occupy 
the only spot of shade near, and 
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ing opposite her in the sun and 
dust, grimness and resolution ex- 
pressed in every line of their coun- 
tenances, which were every moment 
waxing hotter, redder, and more 


Lydia kept them there twenty 
nutes, and then thinking thy 
been sufficiently punished, she 
rose with a beaming smile. ‘ Thank 
you so much, dear Mrs Triphornm 
Iam quite well now. If Mr Black 
had been at home, I might have 
sent in there for a glass of water, 
2K a2 
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ag ogh I? but he has gone home 
tea with fhe vicar. eh gadget 
Vent ack ccc th ccs Ae 
Se ae eicae hant little speech 
i e 
she walked off, ov r from 


mamma, 
broiling here, for she couldn’t have 
him after all.’ 

t evenmg Mr. Black sought 
out Lydia m her rivermde seat, and 
@ long talk ensued. When Lydia 
went indoors she shut herself mto 
her room, and did not come down 
all the evening. 

- Next morning, while strolling in 
the lane with her little sisters, they 
beheld a most unnsual a apparition mm 
the distance. It looked like a regu- 
lar London swell, and on commg 
nearer, Lydia exclaimed, with the 


grea surprise, ‘Mr. Heaviside! 
baleoaai cloud have you dropped 
from ?’ 


‘Not Mr. Heaviside,’ replied that 
ite, seizing her hand avec 
effusion. ‘I am Captain now. I 
got my troop yesterday, and came 
off at once by the night train.’ *° 
‘ a what on earth did you come 
or ?” 

‘I came because you told me,’ 
was the reply, and the poor fellow 
seemed rather taken aback at this 
unexpectedly cool reception 

‘I told you! When did I tell 
you ?” 

‘You said if I could find out 
where you were, I might come and 
see you. here I am, dearest 
Lydia, and if you will only listen to 
me 





‘Pray don’t let us have any non- 
sense, Captain Heaviside. I am 
sorry if you have misunderstood 
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me, but I never expected or wished 
to see you here, and you had much 
better back.’ 


gO 
* Well, now, I it’s a shame, 
Mies Madden, when you must have 
seen what my feelmgs have been for 
months. You’re the seventh girl 
who has refused me this season!’ 
‘Iam not at all 


mcompatible with your declaraiaon 
that you have had “feelings” to- 
wards me for months. Never mind. 
Ill forgive you. And if it’s any 
comfort to you to know it, I will 
tell you that Iam engaged to some 
one elee, and mean to be married 
very soon, and to live in the coun- 
try. So now come in to lunch hke 
a sensible man, and go back to town 
by the next train.’ 

This good advice the poor 
‘Plunger’ had_ to follow, bon gré 
mai gré, and Lydia cleverly con- 
trived to despatch this old love 
before she announced to her mother 
the advent of a new. 

There was some opposition, of 
course; but at last everything was 
arranged to the satisfaction of all 

es; and, one fine morning, 
ydia actually married Mr. Black, 
the curate! 

As his wife a Iittle course of 
wholesome self-demal .did her a 
world of good, and by the time her 
husband was appointed to a 
living, she was quite fit to en- 
counter that hardest of all tempta- 
tions—uninterrupted prosperity 

The last tame she was in London 
in June, she voted the Serpentine a 
pubhe nuisance, and expressed a 
sincere hope that she ‘ might spend 
every season out of town.’ 
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THE GREAT CROQUET TOURNAMENT AT THE 
GRANGE, 


Ge 


Extract from Letter.—Rosa Matilda G. to her Brother. 


“Dear Harry, &c. 


‘ You ask about the Three Graces, as you style them. In reply, I give 
you an account of a tournament at The Grange, as reported by Fanny, and 
done unto immortal verse by thy loving sister, ee 


‘PS —I know you yourself have hterary ambition: follow my example 
and always choose grand subjects, such as Indtan affairs, French politics, 
the Cnmea, or this great tournament ‘You can talk commorplace about 
thousands of men and mullions of money, and it appears very imposing, 
1s easily read up, and hard to contradict Depend upon it, that pompous 
platitudes on a mountain are to the many more indicative of wisdom than 
the scientific analysis of 4 mole-hill, and a deal easier to write. Appear 
wise by vague generalities and big words Assert boldly that England is 
rotten to the core—France in imminent peml of bankruptcy—Spain m ea 
transition state—India on the eve of mighty transactions, &c , &c.,—beau- 
tifully safe and easy, but never give reasons for your opimions. On the 
other hand, should you attempt to wmnte about a joimt-stock company, or 
a gun lock, or such small matters without knowledge, you get prosecuted, 
or laughed at 

‘In grand subjects, if you do fail, 1t 1s a grand failure—hke that for a 
milhon, when the bankrupt meets his creditors in state, and returns free, 
while the debtor for a hundred goes sneaking to court, and summarily to 
prison ‘Take the stage, for example, the noble gentleman never gives 
half a crown, but throws a purse of sovereigns—1it costs quite as little So 
with great subjects and great words. 

‘ Of course I do not speak of umportant matters, wisely studied and care- 
Sully written (another thing altogether), but merely tossing a purse or & 
paper on the public stage, let 1t be a purse of sovereigns in talk, should 1t 
be bits of brass in reality—verb. sap. Agaim and again, never talk of a 
house and a hill, when you can bring in & Mansion and a nee ah 


ST picture a day in the bright month of June, 
A nice house and a velvet smooth lawn; 
Great oaks, whose wide branches so temper the noon 
That the sun’s gansh hght 1s toned soft as the moon, 
And the atmosphere cool as at dawn. 


11. 

While a matronly lady, stately and fair, 

Sits tranquilly knitting below; 

Her three lovely daughters, sq gay, debonair, 
In pure ‘ far mente’ are taking the air— 

Is it not like a sketch by Watteau? 
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HY, 


The eldest ¢glance hghtly, or you are undone), 
Though hght glances are far from her due, 

So graceful, dove-eyed, looking meek as a nun, 
Yet hath aur of a maiden not easily won, 

This is Gertrude—her age, twenty-two. 


IV. 
The next—charming Kate—very slender and dark, 
How pleasant her musical laugh! 
Kate’s a bit scientific, with just the least spark 
Of the blue, yet quite up to the mark 
Of flirting nineteen and a-half. 


Vv. 
The third—this sweet rosebud of scarcely fifteen— 
Shows that odd girlish fancy which tends 
To look womanly Ah, what a digmified mien! 
How she puffs her small shape with a huge crinoline! 
This is Fanny—called ‘ Bunch’ by her friends. 


CHAPTER I. 


vi. 
Why is quaint httle Fanny so f0Ded up and laced ? 
Why wears she a cap like a jockey? 
Why is Gertrude trussed up in that marvellous taste 
Kate’s vest of nankin, why so loose at the waist? 
Ah! you guess 1t—the great match at croquet 


VII. 
Yes. Captam Bayard (what a fine martial name!) 
This day does not do martial duty, 
But comes to The Grange for more perilous game, 
And brings a young ‘sub,’ of agreeable fame, 
To fight m the phalanx of beauty. 


Vii. 
Time has passed—will they come? Doubts each bosom invade. 
Mamma, with her work long gone in, 
And Kate is now knitting her brows just a shade; 
Yea, even nun Gertrude, immoveable maid, 
Deems delay very nearly a sin. 


rx. 
‘What can keep them so long” (it was Fanny who spoke) - 
‘ This dawdling 1s really too bad— 
A quarter to three, and we’ve not made a stroke! 
"Tis truly provoking, and quite past a joke! 
And Gertrude now looking so sad!’ 


x. 
At last, here they come! and quick through the gate 
Strode the guardsmen, thus meeting the fair: 
‘Good morning! good mornmg! So kind you should wait! 
We're awfully sorry—my friend, Mr. Rast; 
The honour—present, Miss De Vere, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


aTe 
All pleasant and friendly, last comes cousin NeC— 
That dreadful Young Pickle from Harrow, 
Who settled the game, and with confidence said 
He would handicap neatly, and pair, but not wed; 
And thus were they pazred by Cocksparrow .— 


xiT, 
‘You, Gerty, take Bayard, as both pretty good; ' 
Some may beat you, though not very many 
As Kate rhymes with Rat’ (said Imperativo Mood), 
‘ Kate must keep experience out of the wood 
For myself, I’ll content me with Fanny.’ 


xm. 
Thus the field was arranged, and soon camo the strife. 
Kate gallantly fired the first shot, 
And the struggle began—1it was war to the kmfe! 
Oh! who who could depict this grand scene to the l1‘e ? 
Not Napier, nor Thiers, nor Scott. 


xIV. 
How Gertrude and Bayard fought on to the lead, 
And jealously guarded their rear! 
How Kate hung on their flank, with oft-daring deed 
How her ally once failed her, in time of dire need, 
Which drew from the beauty—a tear! 


as 
How brave little Fanny, with courage and sill, 
Croque’d wickedly on to the goal, 

Fought hard for each bridge, made way up the hill, 
While Cocksparrow seconded Bunch with a will, 
And ran a fierce muck at the whole. 


XvI. 
To Gertrude and Bayard all honour is due 
For attack, for retreat, and forced marches ; 
Their end was to conquer—they kept this 1n view, 
Showed what tact may accomplish, and courage can do, 
As they nobly fought on through the arches. 


XVII. 
But tactics may fail, when fortune says nay ; 
Angry foes were on flank and in rear, 
These foes must be dealt with to win this great day, 
So, with hon-like port, the proud pair stood at bay 
To watch who would dare persevere. 


xv. 

Kate charged on their flank, but just failed by a flaw 
To croquet them—no ill resulting ; 

Then up came young Hotspur, with fiendish hurrah, 
But hes croque’d himself, by a reckless faux pas, 

At the feet of the foe he’s insulting. 
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XIX. 
Ah! now is the ball pressed under the boot 
Of Bayard, the guardsman and hero, 
Whose uplifted mace comes crash on his foot, 
While Neddy, the wretch, did densively hoot, 
As his hope rose to blood-heat, from zero. 


xx 


A groan from"Bayard—from poor Gertrude a wail, 
But not a faint dream of despairing ; 

Wise conduct and bold even yet must prevail, 
Though a glance at the foe makes Gertaude look pale, 
As to croquet that foe 1s preparing. 


XXT 


All still for a moment—yjust a hush in the wind, 
Fanny croquets Bayard with a rattle; 

As the ball sped afar, Pickle whispered and gmnned 
His amiable hope that the soldier was pinned, 

And that now they might make a stout battle. 


xxiII 
And a battle 1t was—‘ En avant!’ was the cry, 
As each failed, or advantage obtained , 
Now Kate’s and now Fanny’s hopes mount to the sky ; 
But vainly the deeds of great Troy they outvie, 
Peerless Gertrude her leading regained. 


xxi 
And warily, boldly, she kept mn the van, 
Not unaided, yet honour unstaimed ; 
Though the fine tact of woman, the courage of man, 
Were brought in all bearings to baffle their plan, 
Still this pair their high vantage retained. 


XXIV. 
Ay, kept and defended their hard-fought command 
With Ney’s dash, and the tactics of Hoche, 
Till at last, in the midst of this chivalrous band, 


At the goal bravely won, in proud beauty they stand, 
The guardsman sans peur, and the maid sans reproche. 


Rosa MATILpDA. 


A DREADFUL DISCOVERY. 


REVIOUS to the dreadful disco- 
very, Mr. and Mrs Twiddles 
were the happiest couple alive They 
were neither of them young, nor did 
I ever hear any one accuse them of 
being beautiful. But Mr Thomas 
Twiddles —his wife and intimate 
friends call him Tommy—was well- 
to-do, rather stout, exceedingly 
amiable, thoroughly good-humoured, 
a kind fnend, a good husband, and, 
I was gomg to say, an affectionate 


father, but that would not be pre- 
ersely correct, for Tommy, much to 
his regret, and still more to the re- 
gret of Mrs. Tommy, was not a 
father at all Had he been a father, 
I have no doubt that he would have 
carried off the first prize for paternal 
affection in a competition of all the 
fathers of the universe. Mrs. Twid- 
dies, the partner of his joys, was 
what you would call a comfortable 
woman. She was rather stout, like 
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Tommy; like Tommy, too, she was 
amiable and kindhearted ; and seeing 
her presiding at the dimner or tea- 
table, her round eyes beammg with 
good-humour, and her plump cheeks 
adimpling with habitual smuiles, it 
was impossible to resist the mental 
exclamation, ‘What a lucky fellow 
Tommy 1s to have such a wife” 
Brown, whose wife is a beauty, 
used to say, ‘I would give all Mrs 
B’s looks for half of Mrs Tommy’s 
good-humour’ As for myself, I do 


variably ‘my love’ and ‘my pet.’ 
I know there are hypocritical people 
who keep up this sort of thing be- 
fore company and then shie tea-cups 
at each other immediately they are 
alone. But Iam sure that such scenes 
never disgraced the domestic hearth 
of the Twiddles. Iam certain that 
Tommy never did such a thing, but 
if he had gone home at two 1m the 
morning with a binocular affection of 
the vision, an eccentric action of the 
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believe, that if Mrs. Tommy had had 
more command over her h’s, I could 
have worshipped her. 

I do not know if Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Twiddles (previous to the 
dreadful discovery) ever entered 
themselves for the Dunmow fitch ; 
but had they done so, I make no 
doubt whatever they would have 
won it. Mrs Tommy never had an 
angry word to say to her husband. 
It was always ‘my love’ and ‘my 
dear,’ and Tommy’s return was in- 
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diaphragm,‘and an irregular move- 
ment of the legs, Mrs. Tommy would 
have said no more than, ‘ La! 
Tommy, dear, how came you 80?’ 
But Tommy never gave his wife 
any occasion for reproach. He was 
not a club man, and when he went 
out to spend the evenmg at a theatre, 
a concert, or an exhibition, he inva- 
nably took Mrs Tommy with him. 
The even course of Mr. and Mrs. 
Twiddles’ wedded love was really 
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henomenous, considering their great 
dims pomtment with regard to fa- 
mily. It not unfrequently happens 
mm such cases, after a certain time, 
that the wife takes to tracis and the 
husband to drink The muldest 
form 1s, perhaps, lap-dogs on the 
female side and a new system of 
astronomy on the male I knew a 
husband once, who, under the imflu- 
ence of domestic disappointment, 
wrote an elaborate treatise to prove 
that Galileo was a fool, while his 
wife changed the current of her 
thoughts by practising on the flute. 
In another very serious case, the 
wife turned Mormon, converted her 
husband to the same doctrines, and 
went out to the Salt Lake to share 
his affection with five young ladies 
of Utah. In case any one should 
thmk I am joking, I may as well 
state that this 1s a fact 

But Mr. and Mrs Thomas Twid- 
dles were not persons of this class. 
The lamp of thei affection burned 
too steadily to admit of any sudden 
flare up of the kond I have indicated. 
The lamp of their affection was, I 
may say, a moderator, which Tommy, 
or Mrs. Tommy, every now and then 
screwed up and down as occasion 
required. It was always well sup- 
pled with ol, and it was trimmed 
regularly, and consequently it never 
flickered or went out, or broke the 
glass, or made a smother ‘Three 
canary birds, a brindled cat, and a 
poll-parrot, constituted the whole 
extent of the dissipation m which 
Mrs Tommy ever permitted herself 
to indulge As for Tommy, he found 
a most efficient safety-valve m pur- 
chasing Rembrandts and Correggios 
at twelve and sixpence each (more 
or less), and cleaning, and varnishing, 
and framing them with his own 
kands_ If they had any other weak- 
ness, 1t was one they shared in com- 
mon—that very delightful weakness, 
never yet fully appreciated, of beng 
land to other people’s children. 
‘What a wise and merciful dispensa- 
tion in the economy of nature 1s a 
maiden aunt, or a bachelor uncle, or 
a couple hke Mr and Mrs Tommy, 
with large hearts and no offspring 
of their own! These blessed people 
are one of the great compensating 
balance-wheels mm the social machine. 
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Society could never get on without 
them. They are the good fairies in 
the great pantomime of life. Who 
is it, when 'Thompson’s quiver 1s get- 
ting choke full of arrows, that takes 
one out and feathers, and polishes, 
and points it, and makes it ready for 
the battle of hfe? Why the maiden 
aunt, or the bachelor uncle, or the 
comfortable couple, hke Mr and Mrs 

Tommy, who have no httle arrows of 
theirrown Mr and Mrs. Tommy were 
always polishing, and feathering, and 
pointing the arrows of other people 

And so many did they take in hand, 
and so tenderly did they smooth 
them into shape, that strangers often 
gave them credit for bemg the real 
proprietors of the arrows, aud con- 
gratulated the arrows on having such 
a nice soft quiver to reposem The 
way in which Tommy would tip 
some long, lanky, shaft of a nephew 
with a pair of new boots, feather him 
out with a new suit of clothes, and 
have him polished off at a classical 
academy at his own cost, was a sight 
for—I may say—a father to weep 
tears of gratitude over And Mrs 

Tommy, how she delighted to bark 
a female sapling and trim it, and 
pomt it, and bend it m the way it 
shoulg grow! 

Alas! that any dark shadow should 
ever have fallen upon that hearth— 
a hearth for ever glowing with the 
ardent fires of love and radiant with 
the warmth of kindness. But a 
dark shadow did fail upon it (after 
many days of bnghtness) as I shall 
now proceed to relate. 

One day Tommy informed his 
wife that he was going out on busi- 
ness That was nothing, of course, 
if that had been all. Butit was not 
all. Hitherto, when Tommy went 
out, whether on business or plea- 
sure, 1t had been his habit to tell his 
wife what was the precise nature of 
the busmess, or pleasure, on which 
he was bent. If he were going into 
the City to draw his dividends, he 
would say so, hke a man, and if he 
were going to a champagne break- 
fast m honour of a new chicken- 
hatching machine, he would be 
equally confidential m lettang his 
wife know all about it. But on this 
dark and portentous occasion, Tommy 
merely said that he was ‘ gomg out 
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on business, without vouchsafing 
any further information. And he 
went out accordingly. 

‘ It’s very odd,’ sad Mrs Twiddles 
to herself, ‘I never knew Tommy 
go away lke that before, without 
telung me where he was going and 
what he was going to do And he 
very nearly went away without kiss- 
ing me, too. Surely he cannot——’ 
But no, Mrs. Twiddles would per- 
mit no unworthy thoughts to enter 
the pure temple of her mind 
‘Perhaps it was only madvertence 
on Tommy’s part, he had been 
learning French lately, and trymg 
his brain too much ’ “ 

So Mrs Twiddles thought no more 
about the matter until Tommy came 
home to dinner at s1x o’clock How 
was 1t? he was not so talkative as 
usual, he appeared rapt in thought, 
and did not cat with his accustomed 
appetite. Mrs Twiddles ventured 
to ask him if he was not quite well, 
or 1f anything had annoyed him 

Oh, no, no, he was quite well, 
nothing had annoyed him, nothing 
whatever, and Tommy :mmediately 
assumed his usual gaiety + Mrs 
Twiddles, however, looking at him 
with the discerning eyes of love, 
could see that Tommy was net quite 
at ease in his mind 

‘He’s studying too much at the 
French, that’s what it 1s,’ said Mrs. 
Twiddles to herself, as she saw her 
husband, 1mmeduiately after dinner, 
betake himself to his Ollendorff. 
‘You musn’t study so closely, my 
pet,’ she said, gently taking Ollen- 
dorff away from him, ‘ you'll mjure 
your health, my pet’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear,’ said 
Tommy, sharply, sazing Ollendorff 
quite roughly and putting it in his 
pocket, ‘it’s too bad of you to bother 
me 1n this way.’ 

‘Tommy!’ Ths was the one 
word which Mrs. Twiddies, m re- 
proachful tones, uttered im reply. 
‘The rest of her speech was a tear— 
@ great burning drop from a wounded 
heart. It fell upon Tommy’s hand, 
and seemed to scald him 

* You never said that word to me 
before, Tommy.’ 

‘What word, my pet ?’ 

© Bother,’ said Mrs. Twiddles, sob- 
bing. 
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‘Did I say “ bother,” dear; then 
I won’t say 1t agam; there—there— 
ere.’ 


The repetition of the word ‘ thore’ 
signalized a process of reconciliation 
which I need not further explain to 
the intelligent reader. 

Twiddles was reassured, 
but only for a time Tommy had 
always been a sound sleeper, but 
now he muttered and started during 
his slumbers, and often gave utter- 
ance to strange mcoherent words, 
which the partner of his bosom was 
wholly unable to mterpret. Day 
after day, too, he went out on busi- 
ness without tellmg his wife where 
he was going, or what object he had 
nview Mrs Twiddles noticed that 
the time of his going out was inva- 
nably half-past eleven, and the timo 
of his return about five; and always 
when he came home, he was dusty, 
and dirty, and fatigued. Whatcould 
have come to Twiddles? His con- 
duct was exceedingly strange, 1n- 
deed, it was getting wild and ec- 
centric When left alone, he could 
be heard pacing the room and talk- 
ing to himself, etimes in even 
and subdued accents, and again in 
tones of indignation and anger On 
several occasions, when Mrs Twid- 
dles burst in upon him suddenly, he 
ceased his talking, dropped into a 
chair, and appeared to be absorbed 
in Ollendorff But the moment her 
back was turned, the stampmg and 
talking would begin again. 

Mrs Twiddles became very un- 
happy ‘Tommy was no longer the 
kond, affectionate, comfortable man 
he had been He was sadly, ternbly 
changed Was it his heart? no, no. 
Mrs Twiddles would not admit the 
thought His heart beat for her as 
1t had ever done It was not his 
heart, it was his head. Too much 
study of Olendorff had touched his 
brain 

Estranged affection on the part of 
her husband would have been a 
crushing blow to Mrs. Twiddles; 
but this discovery was scarcely less 
painful. What if he should get 
worse, become violent, and required 
—Mrs. Twiddles paused at the ter- 
mble word which was about to rise 
to her hps And no wonder; for 
that ternble word was— ‘a atrait 
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waistcoat.’ What would the warmest 
heart be worth 1f it beat under such 
a covering as that? As Mrs Twid- 
dies caacbanear Spt the dreadful case, 
she sat 1n the seclusion of her own 
apartment and wept In the midst 
of her anguish, she heard her hus- 
band stamping and raving in the 
room below. Mrs Twiddles spent 
much time in deep and anxious re- 
flection. How should she act? 
should she mention her suspicions 
to the family—to Tommy’s brother 
John, and his uncle Godfrey® No; 
she would avoid exposure as long as 
possible. Perhaps it was only 1n- 
cipient, after all—possibly nothing 
more than the temporary result of a 
disordered stomach Stull she thought 
it would be well that the doctor 
should see her husband Dr Toovey 
was a discreet man, and she could 
trust him And yet she did not hke 
to mention her suspicions even to 
Dr. Toovey. If she called him in 
it must be for the express purpose 
of seemg Twiddles That might 
make Twiddles worse Howshould 
sheact? Mrs Tyddles would have 
given anything fo#some one to take 
counsel with, but she feared to be- 
tray the suspicion which haunted 
her mind At length her woman’s 
love and woman’s delicacy devised 
an expedient She herself would 
feign illness and call in Dr Toovey, 
and then she would ask him if he 
didn’t thmk Twiddles looked ull. 
She would look in the doctor’s face 
for a confirmation, or otherwise, of 
the termble dread that oppressed 
her. Dr Toovey came and saw both 
Mrs. and Mr Twiddles, and when 
the former asked him how he thought 
the latter looked, his answer was, 
‘Never saw Mr ‘Twiddies look 
better, ma’am.’ 

‘ Indeed, doctor" said Mrs. Twid- 
dies. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Dr Toovey; 
‘Mr Twiddles 1s blessed with a 
strong constitution and a happy dis- 
position ” 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, 
doctor; but I was afraid—that 18, I 
thought—that he was not looking so 
well as usual, and—’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, I assure you, you are 
mistaken.’ 

‘But, doctor, don’t you notice 
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something — something — strange 
about his eyes ?’ 

‘I think not, ma’am.’ 

‘Not a fixed gaze, sometimes ”’ 

‘I can’t say that I have observed 
it.’ 

‘ And then a restlessness ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs Twiddles, your so- 
licitude leads you to suspect—’ 

“Indeed, doctor, I do suspect— 
you know what I suspect, I read 1t 
mm your face, tell me, doctor, what 
has Twiddles got ?’ 

‘ Madam" said Dr Toovey ; * it 18 
nght that you should knowit Mr. 
Twiddles has got, 1f any man ever 


‘What? said Mrs  ‘Twiddles, 
anxiously, and energetically seizing 
the doctor’s arm 

‘The mens sana wm corpore sano, 
ma’am,’ said the doctor 

‘Good gracious!’ said Mrs Twid- 
dles , ‘1s 1t dangerous?’ 

‘Dangerous’ said Dr Toovey; 
‘ha, ha! I see you don’t quite under- 
stand the classics What I mean 1s, 
that your husband has a sound 
mind in a healthy body ’ 

‘Oh’ said Mrs Twiddles; ‘ then 
he zs sound ”’ 

‘Sound as a roach; and so are 
you, my dear madam, only a little 
nervous  J’ll send you a draught 
and you'll be all nght to-morrow 
Good morning, Mrs Twiddles, good 
morning ’ G 

Mrs Twiddles was relieved -It 
was not Tommy’s mind that was 
affected, but still, though she was 
no doctor, she felt assured that there 
was something the matter with him. 
Why did he shut himself up in his 
room? Why did he talk to himself? 
And why, above all, did he with- 
hold his confidence from her? 
Perhaps hus business affairs had 
gone wrong, and he did not lke to 
annoy her by the disclosure 

Her suspicion im this direction 
was in some degree confirmed on the 
following day by the arrival of a per- 
son who wished to see Mr Twiddles 
privately 'The person was of Jewish 
aspect, and carmed im his hand a 
large carpet-bag When this per- 
son entered Mr. Twiddles’ room, 
which he did at Mr Twiddles’ special 
desire and request, Mrs Twiddles, 
who was on the stair, heard the key 
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turned in the lock. Mrs. Twiddles, 
for the first time in her hfe, did a 
thing which her soul abhorred. She 
went and put her eye to the keyhole 
to watch her husband She could 
see nothing. She put her ear to the 
keyhole She could hear something , 
she heard this. ‘ You trust to me, 
Mr Twiddles, I'll manage every- 
thing for you.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Levi, but mind, 
not a word to any one in the house 
about this affar Don’t answer any 
questions if you’re asked I wouldn’t 
have my wife know it on any ac- 
count’ 

Mrs Twiddles nearly famted as 
she heard these words, and she had 
hardly time to get away from the 
door when Mr Levi came out. It 
was now evident to her that Tommy 
was in some serious difficulty, but 
what wasit? Whatdifficulty could 
a person lke Mr Levi help him out 
of? Had his affairs gone wrong? 
Was he in want of money? Why 
had he not consulted her? Shwe had 
been saving for years, and had nearly 
a hundred pounds in threepenny 
pieces 1n the top left-hand drawer 
of the mahogany chest And, 
perhaps, Tommy was borrowing at 
sixty per cent, and taking half out 
in Rembrandts and Correggios With 
a generous heart and a_ resolute 
hand, Mrs Twiddles proceeded to 
her bed-room, opened the top left- 
hand drawer, took out her box of 
threepenny pieces and hurried away 
to her husband’s sanctum to lay the 
treasure at his feet Tommy was 
not in the 100m, he had gone down 
stairs to show Mr Levi out Mrs. 
Twiddles no sooner remarked this, 
than her eye caught sight of a piece 
of paper, 1eseinbling a folded letter, 
lying on the floor near the door .It 
had evidently been dropped imad- 
vertently She picked it up with 
the intention of putting 1t on the 
table As she took 1t 1n her hand, 
a sudden thought seized her. She 
hesitated for a moment and then 
opened the paper ‘The instant she 
looked at 1t, she started violently, 
and the threepenny pieces rattled 
responsively in the cigar-box in 
which they were tieasured Mrs 
Twiddles ummediately retreated to 
her room with the paper in her 
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hand, and there, in silence and seclu- 
sion, she read these words :— 


‘ DEAREST ONE, 

‘ Be assured that I love thee; love 
thee to distiaction. The proofs that I have 
received of thy love leave me no room to 
question the sincerity of thy avowals. Thou 
hast no rival in my affections. He who 
pretends to be so 1s unworthy of my love. 
I leave him im thy hands, I know thou 
canst defend my honour and thine own. 
Thou sayest thou wilt forsake all for me. 
Noble, generous, devoted man! Meet me 
to-night at the accustomed trysting-place, 
that in impassioned accents I may speak 
the burning words of love I cannot wnite, 
lest they should set the paper in a blaze. 

‘ Ever thine, 
*‘ ANGELINA.’ 


As Mrs. Twiddles read the ,last 
word of this startling mussive, she 
dropped the cigar-box, and the three- 
penny pieces were dashed 1n a silver 
shower all over the floor. She 
heeded them not. What were three- 
penny pieces? what were mullions ? 
What was the whole world to her, 
now ? now that she knew the ternble 
truth, now that her peace was de- 
stroyed and her happimess wrecked ; 
now that her heart was crushed and 
her hopes bhghted for ever, now 
that she knew her Tommy was 
false ? ‘Oh, Tommy, Tommy, 
Tommy !’ 

In the anguish of her heart these 
were the only words that Mrs. Twid- 
dles could utter And as she uttered 
them, she sat on the floor among the 
threepenny pieces and wrung her 
hands 

It was the heart after all Tommy 
had ceased to love her, ceased to love 
her after all these years of happiness, 
and now loved another For fully 
half an hour love and vengeance 
struggled in Mrs Twiddles’ breast 
for the mastery, and love prevailed. 
This Angelina! who was Angelina? 
Perhaps some abandoned, designing 
woman who sought her husband’s 
ruin. She would see Tommy, argue 
with him, reason with him, show 
him the precipice upon which he 
stood, and gently lead Iam back 
from the yawning gulf to the paths 
of duty and happmess. With this 
loving and forgiving thought in her 
breast, Mrs. Twiddles rose from the 
floor and picked up her threepenny¥ 
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pieces She had just put the last 
one unto the cigar-box, when her 
husband entered the room, and in a 
gay, off-hand manner, said, ‘My 
dear, I am gomg out this evening, 
and as I shall not be home tall late, 
you need not wait supper for me. 
Good-bye, my pet,’ and with these 
words, Mr Twiddles went up to his 
wife and kissed her 

Mrs. Twiddles was so staggered 
by the cool andacity of this proceed- 
ing that she was unable to utter a 
word She saw 1t all at a glance 
Tommy was gomg to meet Ange- 
lina at the accustomed trysting-place, 
and with this base design in his 
breast, he could come up to her, his 
lawful wife, and mock her with a 
kiss! Mrs Twiddles could not have 
beleved in such baseness, such 
perfidy, such unblushing hypo- 
emsy! The struggle between love 
and vengeance was renewed, and this 
time vengeance obtained an easy 
victory She hurriedly put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and waited im her 
own room until she heard her hus- 
band go out at the front door She 
followed immediately and reached 
the street just in time to see the 
faithless Twiddles turn the corner 
The darkness was now mercifully 
falling to aid the cause of outraged 
and trusting love Mrs. Twiddles 
was soon at her husband’s heels and 
she could hear him muttering, ‘ My 
Angelina! Oh, my Angelina!’ 

‘The wretch!” This word, which 
had been struggling for expression 
for the past hour, at length escaped 
the quivering bps of the infuriated 
matron Her fingers, in obedience 
to the natural mmpulse of the female 
breast (ander such circumstances) 
were itching to clutch Tommy’s 
hair and make their mark upon 
Tommy’s cheek Butno she would 
defer her vengeance until she could 
heap 1t upon his head with the addi- 
tional force of detection She would 
wait until she caught him at the feet 
of Angelina 

It was a cold mght,and Mr Twid- 
dies proceeded on his mussion of 
mystery appropriately wrapped in a 
black cloa Now and then at turn- 
ings, Mrs Twiddles lost sight of her 
husband , butin following hurnedly, 
she soon discovered him again by 
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his black cloak. He turned from 
Oxford Street into the regions of 
St Gules’s, passed through a nar- 
row and dark lane into Long Acre, 
and thence into Bow Street, Mrs 
Twiddles following close at his heels. 
At a certain window, Mr Twiddles 
pee apparently to reconnoitre 

e looked in at the wmdow and up 
at the sign over the door and then 
hurriedly entered the shop. Luckily 
he left the door open behind him, 
which enabled Mrs Twiddles both 
to see and hear what was going on 
within. There was nothing part- 
cular to see in the place, but what 
ae Twiddles heard was rather start- 

& 

‘Is my sword ready?’ said Mr. 
‘T widdles 

‘It is, sir,’ replied another voice. 

‘Is 1t a good one to fight with’ 

‘Yes, sir, you'll find 1t very bght 
and handy, your antagonist has got 
one exactly the same length.’ 

‘Good,’ said Mr Twiddles, ‘I 
will take it with me’ 

And the next instant, Mrs Twid- 
dles saw her husband emerge from the 
shop with the nlt of a sword peep- 
ing out from the folds of his cloak 
A terrible thought mmmediately took 
possession of her—a thought which 
poe that the desire for vengeance 

ad not yet stifled all her love She 
remembered that m the fatal letter 
which had disturbed her peace for 
ever, Mention was made of a mval 
whom the perfidious Angelina urged 
Twiddles to dispose of 

Twiddles was going to fight a duel 
for the sake of Angelina 

All thought of revenge gave way 
to anxiety for her husband’s safety, 
and Mrs Twiddles was about to 
rush forward and throw her arms 
round his neck, when Tommy 
hurnedly jumped into a Hansom 
cab and was driven off Mrs Twid- 
ales frantically rushed after the 
vehicle and called her husband’s 
name, but in vain, she could not 
overtake it, and the sound of her 
voice was drowned by the rattle of 
wheels. She did not, however, lose 
her presence of mmd. She imme- 
diately called another cab, juamped 
in, and instructed the dmnver to 
follow the Hansom and not lose 
sight of 1t untal it stopped. The 
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man obeyed her instructions with 
evident relish Possibly he had 
been a foxhunter im his better days, 
and the task upon which he was 
engaged, recalled the pleasures of 
the field Regardmg Mr Thomas 
‘Twiddles as the fox of this chase, I 
may say that he broke cover in 
Bow Street, dashed away up Endell 
Street, skirted along through Ox- 
ford Street, and there, bemg closely 
pressed by that eager sportswoman, 
ns Wife, took refuge among the 1n- 
tricate windings of Soho 

The Hansom stopped, and Mr 
Twiddles got out Mrs Twiddles 
pulled the check-string of her four- 
wheeler, and got out also As she 
was paying the dmnver she saw 
Tommy turn quickly to the nght* 
and disappear She hurried after 
him He had gone down what 
appeared tobe a mews Mrs Twid- 
dles followed, in great excitement, 
over the rough stones, never for a 
moment losing sight of the figure in 
the cloak ‘The mews merged into 
a timber yard, and Tommy still 
stalked on It was a dark, gloomy 
place, hghted by a single lamp, and 
the houses on either side appeared 
to be unoccupied It was a secluded 
spot, well adapted for a deed of vio- 
lence or darkness In the increas- 
ing frenzy of her terror, Mrs Twid- 
dles ran forward to seize her hus- 
band, but before she could get 
within a dozen yards of him he had 
disappeared She saw tfat he had 
entered a door in the house which 
barred up the end of the passage 
and made it a cul-de-sac In ano- 
ther instant she was at the door, 
and dashed herself against 1t with all 
her force, but 1t was secured within 
It was a rough, unpaited door, with 
many cracks and knot-holes 1n it, and 
discovering one of the latter, Mrs 
Twiddies put her eye to it and saw 
Tommy proceed along a passage 
and up a star A few munutes 
afterwards, she heard the clash of 
swords She had no doubt that it 
was Tommy and his rival m deadly 
conflict. She sezzed the door agaim, 
madly, and shook :t in the desperate 
hope of being able to burst 1t open. 
It resisted all her efforts She 
called aloud at the top of her voice, 
but there was no response. At 
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length, as she was about to rush 
away to seck the aid of the police, 
the door opened, and a boy emerged 
into the yard Mrs Twiddles ran 
to the spot, and, to her great relef, 
aii pe unfastened. e She 
rushed along the , and up 
the stair, and found hetself on & 
dark landmg The clash of swords 
had ceased, and for some minutes 
all was silence At length sho 
heard the sound of Twiddles’ voice, 
and she breathed agam. He was 
not slam But oh, horror, what 1s 
this she hears ? 

‘My Angelina! oh, my Angelina! 
thus upon my knees—’ 

It was ‘l'widdles’ voice, and it 
proceeded fiom the right-hand room 
Mrs T'widdles fairly dashed at the 
door and thiew it open, and there, 
in an clegantly furnished room, 
she beheld a sight which rooted 
her to the spot It was Twiddles 
on his knees at the feet of a lady 
And what added to the starthng 
natnre of the situaton was, Mr 
Twiddles’ fantastic costume. Heo 
Was arrayed in a doublet and trunks, 
and wore yellow boots with lace tops 
and a slouched hat with a red feather 

Mis T'widdies was rooted to the 
spot only fora moment. After the 
first shock of the discovery, she 
made a dash at Twiddles and seized. 
him by his point-lace collar 

‘Don’t, my dear, don’t,’ 
Twiddles, pititully. 

‘You: dear, mdeed!’ said Mrs. 
Twiddles ‘I wonder you have the 
unpudence after the way you have 
deceived me with that husgsy.’ 

‘Who do you call hussy, ma’am, 
I should like to know ?’ said the lady 
in sky-blue satm, at whose feet 
Twiddles was kneeling 

‘I call you, hussy,’ retorted Mrs. 
Twiddles, with emphasis, ‘haven't 
I caught him on his knees to you—’ 

‘Allow me to explam, my love,’ 
Twiddles nnterposed 

‘Explain, indeed!’ said Mrs. Twid- 
dies, ‘a pretty thmg to expla. 
You thought to deceive me, but I 
found that woman’s letter to you, 
and there it 1s’ 

At this moment, a number of per- 
sons, male and female, all dressed in 
fantastic costume, entered the room 
and among them was Brown. 


said 
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‘My dear Mrs. Twiddles,’ said 
Brown, going up to the enraged lady. 

Mrs. Twiddles stared with amaze- 
ment. Why, what does all ths 
mean ? 

‘It only means, Mrs. Twiddles,’ 
said Brown, ‘that Tommy, entirely 
at my instance—T ll take all the 
blame—is gomg to induige to night 
in a litle private theatrical enter- 
tainment at the Nonsuch Theatre, 
in the green-room of which we are 
now assembled ’ 

‘And that lady” inquired Mrs. 
eee poiting to the one in sky- 

ue. 

‘Was rehearsing with me when 
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you came in,’ said Tommy; ‘and 
that letter you have got there is one 
we use in the play.’ 

Mrs. Twiddles was induced to dry 
her tears and accept of a seat na 
Pe box to view the performance 

t owing to the excitement caused 
by his wife’s sudden appearance m 
the green-room, Mr. Twiddles was 
not so perfect as he might have been, 
and the result was, that the curtain 
fell abruptly m the middle of the 
first act. . 

Serve him right. He had no 
business to jom im private theatr- 
cals without letimg his wife know 
all about it. 
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SOCIETY IN CROWDS. 
Parix at Caster. 


d veteesi a: 2 apraiiag be the fate of 
the writer of these pages to spend 
a considerable portion of his time in 
crowds. The present age 1s an age 
of crowds. The facilities afforded by 
Tralway communication have multi- 
plied sightseers, and concentrated 
multitudes, and no man now-a-days 
can eacape the pressure of his fellows 
if he would look on what he wants 
to see. Wherever there 1s a point 
of attraction, to that point will raul- 
way-trains, omnibuses, waggonettes, 
broughams, dog-carts, gigs, and 
everything else vehicular — steam- 
boats, yachts, cutters, and everything 
else vapour or wind propellant, land- 
carriage and water-carriage—convey 
the raw material of crowds. Not that 
crowds—from the crush of nullinery 
and loss of gems at St. James’s, to 
the clang of voices and the crack of 
whips at Snnthfield Market—are in 
themselves pleasant things, but they 
are ills that society 18 heir to, and 
must be gone through, hke teething, 
measles, hooping-cough, mathema- 
tics, Greek, after-dinner speeches, 
formal declarations, and Chmstmas 
accounts. 

They—that is crowds, and not 
formal declarations or Christmas ac- 
counts—are to be found and felt in- 
doors and out of doors, and they are 
in season all the year ro Per- 
haps the worst vanety of m-door 
crowd 1s the ball given in a house 
which would comfortably contam 
fifty persons, to which a hundred 
and fifty are invited, and two hun- 
dred attend. Partacular friends bring 
particular fmends with them, and 
the men lose each other in a maze of 
silk and tarletan. Everybody sees 

uaintances in distant and imac- 
cessible corners of the room, but 
is totally strange to the es in 
the ummediate neighbourhood , and 
whiskerless lads in prodigious shirt- 
studs, fresh from college, or in the 
first blush of cornetcy or ensign- 
hood, murmur disparagement m 
doorways, scowl at the men with 
partners, are visibly awed by the 
approach of cmnolme, and revenge 
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themselves sncnige f and solemnly 
upon the supper. The grandest out- 
door crowd at which I ever assisted 
was that of which so full a descrip- 
tion was given in the last number 
but one ot this Magazine, and which 
was the only thoroughly successful 
out-door crowd I ever remember to 
have assembled in London. 

There are crowds and crowds; 
and, after all, they are more en- 
durable m Paris in London, 
from the greater width of the streets, 
the colour of the houses, the precau- 
tions of the polce, and the hvely 
good humour which 1s so national a 
characteristic, that 1t grumbles not 
at the perpetual presence of the sol- 
diers and sergents-de-ville, who, hke 
the ghost of Banquo at Macbeth’s 
feast, shake their horse-hair plumes 
and cocked-hats at every reunion 
and assemblage. This Lent last past, 
findmg myself in Pars, I found my- 
self, as a natural consequence, in the 
midst of a multitude—and I do not 
mean among the ‘ flaneurs,’ whose 
sole business 1t would appear to be 
to sun themselves on the asphalte 
between the Champs Elysées and 
the Boulevard Montmartre, but here, 
there, and everywhere, for the ce- 
lebration of Easter. Even during 
the ‘Samte Semaine’ there is the 
Foire aux Jambons in the Place de 
la, Bastille, which 1s cunous from the 
enormous quantity of old hardware 
exposed for sale, and from the ab- 
sence of that savoury comestible 
from which it derives its name. 
Round and about the Column of 
July, upon the very spot where, 
eighty years ago, prisoners pined in 
loathsome cells, old locks and old 
keys—appropriate emblems of tho 
history of the locality—are bought 
and sold with the most violent voc- 
feration and extraordimary gesticu- 
lation If ‘le peuple’ intended to 
ah down the Column of July, as 

fore they battered and buried the 
Bastille, they could not make greater 
noise. ‘ V’la, messicurs! v’la, mes- 
dames!’ ‘Dix centimes! deux sous 
la piéce! Aso! aie! aie! aie! aie! 
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g-r-r-r-a!’ ‘A la fraiche, qui veut 
boire?? sing the limonadiers and 


marchands de coco, as they clink 
their c together with an agree- 
able ‘ ting-ting ’ sort of sound. The 
canvas stalls or bazaars are chiefly 
remarkable for the women who stand 
behind them, in head-dresses which 
are the wildest compromise between 
windmills, ships in full sal, and 
avalanches on a small scale, and 
who incite the youths about them— 
for all things, including elderly men 
and women, are youthful at a féte in 
Pars—to feats of skill, address, and 
archery, for gingerbread and maca- 
roons. The appetite of the Pansian 
populace for macaroons is wonder- 
ful—so wonderful, that 1t is strange 
1t should not have engaged the at- 
tention of some scientific writer m 
search of a subject and a ‘ chentéle.’ 
But the various industries of a 
féte are not the féte itself. Com- 
merce 1s but the means to an end; 
and one sells locks, keys, and ma- 
caroons—voyez-vous—to gam silver 
with which to seek distraction. 
Away, then, from the dull reahtes 
of life to the intoxicating regions of 
music and art. Aux spectacles! aux 
spectacles ! 
On the Place, towards the Rue St. 
Antoine, devoted to the arts, there 
are organs, and musettes, and cor- 
nemeuses, and every variety of dis- 
traction in the way of sound. There 
are charlatans dressed as Peruvians 
and débardeurs haranguing a gaping 
and mocking crowd, that laughs while 
it believes, dispensmg tooth-powder, 
razor-powder, pastalles, and pencils. 
Women, with weatherbeaten faces, 
in neat white closely-fitting caps, are 
singing, with more artistic apprecia- 
tion than vocal power, as they sell 
ballads @ 7a mode de Catnach. But 
the chief point of attraction are the 
two baraques, or shows. One of these 
is occupied by men dressed as tum- 
blers, and the public 18 respect- 
fully and hoarsely informed that an 
assaut d’armes, by one of the first 
vrofessors of the science de l’escrime, 
i. given every five minutes, in con- 
junction with feats of strength, ad- 
dress, and agility, by other ladies 
and gentlemen of European renown. 
‘The other, judging from its exterior, 
is a theatrical show, ahd the enter- 
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tainment to be seen within is adver- 
tised as ‘L’Apothéose de lk Prise de 
Pékin!’ A man, dressed something 
hke an operatic Swiss t—that 


is, very unlike a real Swiss 
indeed — parades the platform :— 
* Montez, montez, messieurs et mes- 
dames. Deux sous!— deux sous 
seulement. On ne paie pas en en- 
trant; on ne paiequ’en sortant si 
vous étes content du le ! 
L’Apothéose de la Prise de Pékin. 
Aie! aie! aie! aie! aie! Ent-r-r-r-ez 
—c’est l’instant!—c’est le moment! 
Ii y a de place pour tout le monde. 
Ent-r-r-ez—poussez, bousculem—en- 
t-r-r-r-r-r-ez tou-jours !’ 

Accepting the hberal invitation of 
the spirited and enterprising director 
of the theatre, as I thought it, I en- 
tered, and certainly saw a most ex- 
traordinary performance. The seats 
were very hard, and very wooden 
even for wooden seats, and the au- 
dience was chiefly composed of 
bonnes, soldiers, and children, very 
much disposed to bé sympathetic, 
even for children, soldiefs, and bonnes. 
After a duet between the barrel-or- 
gan and the drum the curtain rose, 
and discovered a round platform, on 
which stood two lads attired in pink 
suits of cotton, that fitted them about 
as tightly as modern coats and trou- 
sers. The lads stood in attitude, 
and were supposed to represent Cain 
and Abel offering sacmfice. The 
organ ground up agai, and the 
platform was turned round very 
slowly by an old man of the true 
‘ Paillasse’ type of head, who seemed 
desirous that the audience should 
know that he, and he only, was the 
sole motive power that caused its 
rotation. The curtam fell, and re- 
ascended to show the tableau of 
‘Cain killing his brother.’ The next 
act was ‘ Cain’s flight,’ and the cur- 
tain fell agam. An entr’acte ensued, 
whose dullness was alleviated only 
by the indefatigable organist and the 
untirmg er 

Again the curtain rose, and disco- 
vered a tableau vivant of ‘The Cru- 
cifixion.” The boy who had person- 
ated Abel had assumed a long-haired 
‘wig and a beard, and was tied up to 
across. The man who had shouted 
‘Entrez, messieurs,’ had put on a 
Roman helmet, and stood with a 
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spear levelled at the boy’s side; and 
the woman who took money at the 
doors had thrown a loose white 
wrapper over her gaudy costume, 
and knelt at the boy’s feet. The 
drum was silent, the organ played, 
and the platform revolved, the old 
Paillasse’s head peering from behind 
the cross. Iam bound to say that 
the auditors did not appear much 
impressed by the spectacle. The 
next tableau was ‘The Descent from 
the Cross,’ and the next ‘The En- 
tombment,’ and the performance 
concluded with ‘ L’Apothéose de la 
Prnse de Pékin ’—a tableau of some 
eight persons, dressed as French and 
Chmese soldiers, arranged 1n poses 
redoundmg to the glory of the 
Galhe and the shame of the Celestial 
Empire. The woman appeared in 
the same white overall, or peignoir, 
with the addition of a helmet on her 
brow and a drapeau in her hand, and, 
i presume, represented either France, 
or La Gloire, or the goddess of Vic- 
tory, or some such allegorical per- 
sonage Blared the trumpet, rolled 
the drum, wheezed the organ, and I 
left the baraque, having, for the first 
time in my hfe, witnessed a perform- 
ance that reminded me of what I had 
read of the ‘ Ancient Mysteries’ that, 
some centuries ago, were recited, 
Bung, and mimed in the city of 
Chester. 

On Good Fnday the citizens for the 
most part close their shops, and the 
crowds flock to the churches—the 
celebrated St. Roche, where they 
give a Stabat Mater, bang perhaps 
the edifice most numerously visited. 
The day passes more hke an Enghsh 
Sunday than any other im the whole 
year The theatres, the concert- 
halls, the casinos, and the thousand- 
and-one places of amusement in 
this city of pleasure are all closed 
and silent, and the Yr worn-out 
ouvreuses des loges and smaller em- 
ployés are at liberty to stay at home 
or visit their fmends for that one 
evening 

On the Saturday there is another 
crowd, and destiny, in the disguise 
of a solemn ‘ cocher,’ drives me into 
the thick of 1t. It 1s a vehicular and 
equestrian crowd, and is bound from 
the Champs Elysées to Longchamps. 
In days of yore it was the custom to 
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make a pil to the Abbey of 
Longchamps on the day before Easter 
Sunday—a custom that still exists, 
although there is no longer an 
abbey, and gd egal oH 
journeying on foot, employ e Sap 
equi and pe steeds. Past 
the bition Building*—so brilhant 
a contrast to our shed at South Ken- 
sington—past the trees, still leafless, 
of the most charming of European 
laygrounds, under the Arc de 
Trnomphe, down the Avenue de 
VImpératrice, away we canter, roll, 
and trot—but very steadily, not with 
entraanement. The drive to Long- 
champs 18 evidently a duty, and, as 
I fancy, to some of the horsemen 
caracoling near me, a somewhat pain- 
ful one ‘The best of the carriages 
are evidently the work of English 
hands. Ten years ago the panels of 
the cogches seen in the Champs 
Elysées were picked out with stanng 
white, red, and yellow pamt, the 
whips were of wild shape, the har- 
ness of incredible inelegance, and the 
whole mzse reeked of the hippo- 
drome. Man, horse, and wheels, 
were of the circus, circussy; now 
all is changed, and for the better. 
Only here and there a remnant of the 
old bad taste offends the eye, as in 
the case of that dark brougham, 
lined with bright orange silk, with 
an old gentleman with a bnght 
orange complexion to match inside. 
There are plenty of pedestrians, too, 
bound for the Bois de Boulogne. 
Many elderly schoolboys, under the 
superintendence of young priests, 
walking as badly as French soldiers 
on the march The young gentle- 
men on horseback trot with an air 
of inconvenienced solemnity, and 
have somewhat the look and aur of 
primi tenor taking equestrian exer- 
cise by order of their doctors. The 
cavalcade, horse and foot, pass 
through the charming alleys and 
by the beautiful lake of Boulogne, 
look longingly at the walk that con- 
ducts to dangerous, fascinating 
Madrid, give a gaze at the plam of 
Longchamps, and so quietly k for 
that grand event of the day—dinner. 
The Dimanche de Piaques over, 
and the Agneau de Paques eaten, 
I am in another crowd—this time 
round the shop-window of the 
2M : 
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famous Giroux, 
P4&ques are exhibited. Human in- 
genuity must surely have exhausted 
iteelf in the artistic incubation of 
these wonderful eggs. Here are 
gold eggs, silver eggs, steel eggs, 
sugar eggs, papier-mfché eggs, 
whole eggs, eggs bisected, and bas- 
kets of eggs with hens with maternal 
wings outstretched over them. And 
what charming things these enor- 
mous eggs contain! tiny watches, 
tany bracelets, tiny household furm- 
ture, small tea-services, and minia- 
ture dinner ditto Then there are 
warhke eggs—eggs that must have 
been hatched by Bellona m person— 
in a nest built of ball-cartridge an 

cemented with damp gunpowder. 
Inside one will be found a Lalhpu- 
tian regiment of chasseurs , in another, 
artillerymen, guns, carriage, sponge, 
&c, all complete, m a third, a 
sword, sabretache, cocked hat, and 
field-marshal’s baton—veritable dra- 
gon’s teeth, to sow in nurseries, to 
produce crops of sous-leutenants. 
Could not a sweetmeat be manufac- 
tured to look like a percussion-cap ? 
I offer the 1dea—surely a noble and 
remunerative one—to any enterpris- 
ing conjfiseur able to read these 


In another crowd, the noisiest of 
all I ever wrestled in! It 1s hot 
Easter Monday, and Iam bound for 
the Courses de Vincennes The 
struggle is tremendous, the row aw- 
ful, the heat insufferable My friends 
have driven down, and I have pro- 
mused to jom them onthe course I 
must go After three-quarters of an 
hour’s compression, I get near the 
Bureau where the billets are sold. 
As I offer my half-franc, a rush 
erat pat and I am driven against 
a wooden barrier. There a lady, on 
the other side the barrier, smiles at 
me, and puts into my hand a five- 
franc piece Isit possible that she 
takes me for a porter, and would 
bribe me? No! shesays something , 
I bend over the barrier to catch her 
words, but vainly. They are drowned 
in the din around us I compre- 
hend she wishes me to take her 
tickets for her But how many? 
‘The first-class fare 1s but fivepence, 
and she has given me five francs. 
I shout ‘Combien?’? She does not 
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hear me, but she understands, and 
holds up four fingers of a well- 
gloved hand — Italian fashion. I 
take five Mllets, am about to turn 
back to the lady, when I am ordered 
upstairs by a fierce sergent-de-ville. 
I wish to explain to him, he will 
not hear, and could not if he would. 
I know that he 1s shouting ‘ Montez!’ 
and I ascend, in fear of sabres, with 
the comfortable conviction that the 
lady will wnte me down a swindler. 
On the platform I find myself 
among a crowd of young men. all 
singing, ‘Eh! Allez donc, TurJu- 
rette! and ‘ J’ai un pied qui r’mue!’ 
in different keys. I rush towards a 


carriage, a lady advances at the 
same time. JI make way for her. 
Eh? no! yes! ’Tas she of the five- 


franc piece. Happy encounter! I 
give her her billets and her change. 
She thanks me with a gracious 
smile, and takes the last vacant seat. 
Every carnage 1s full, and I have 
to mount to the roof, where I again 
fall among the people who persist 
m singing ‘ chansons populaires.’ 

The course of Vincennes looks 
martial, as of a battle were in prepa- 
ration. The tower and son 
frown upon the plain below, and the 
ground 1s kept, as at a review, by 
soldiers The equipages are gay 
and bnihant—some of the postihons 
being dressed as 1f for a masquerade, 
in brigands’ hats, jackets, and vests, 
hke Mr. Tupman, at the ummortal 
réunion of Mrs Leo Hunter. 
Havmg a billet from the Société 
Générale des Steeple-chases de 
France for the Encemte du Pesage, 
I enter that well-raled and well- 
regulated portaon of the course , and 
as I am requested on the billet to 
carry 1t ‘d’une maniére ostensible 
pour éviter tout désagrément,’ I 
do as others do, and stick 1t in the 
button of my coat, and, for the first 
time in my hfe, walk about ticketed 
hke a shawl m a_ shop-window 
marked, ‘Very chaste, 183. 6d,’ or 
@ murderer m Madame Tussaud’s 
Chamber of Horrors, who, bemg but 
wax,and dumb, uests, by means 
of a label, that may not be 
touched. 

While taking a sandwich at the 
buffet, I am imformed by a conver- 
sational and confidental Enghsh 
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groom that the first steeple-chase 
will be won by Avalanche, the second 
by Y. Mastnilo, and the third by The 
Colonel, and, strange to say, each 
prediction of this turfy prophet 1s 
verified by the result. 

The grand stand is tenanted by 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
and the Prmncess Mathilde and the 
Princess Murat are on the impenal pa- 
vilhon—a showy httle cardboard sort 
of erection, not unlike the singers’ 
platform at a Café Chantant The 
hats of the gentlemen near the 
princesses are removed for a mo- 
ment, there 1s a stir on the stand 
and im the rmg, I look up again to 
the pavihon, and He 1s there—The 
Emperor! 

There he leans, chatting uncon- 
cernedly, and looking as if the poli- 
tical horizon were as serene as the 
beautiful blue sky above him He 
is simply clad in a dark frock coat 
and trousers Beneath that well- 
brushed hat simmers the brain and 
burn the projects that may either 
convulse or tranquillse a hemi- 
sphere, but time and tol have worn 
him, and he looks old—very old 
‘ His face 1s fatigued,’ as say ys sub- 
jects His head 1s the sh to a 
wonderful sword — the arsenal to 
ideas of extraordimary range, weight, 
and calibre 

Off go the hats again, and every 
eye 18 turned upon the Empress, 
who looks very beautiful and very 
pale She wears a blue silk dress, 
as also does the Prmcess Murat, 
with whom she converses After 
the first course, the Impenal couple 
descend into the Encemte and walk 
about, but not together. The Emperor 
and the Imperial Prmce—a noble- 
looking httle fellow—promenade up 
and down as if they were on their 
own private Jawn. The Prince has 
the air and bearmg of a gentleman— 
an advantage ae possessed by his 
august papa, and it 18 as 1mpossi- 
ble not to look upon the boy with 
interest as not to wonder whether he 
will ever inherit the brilhant destiny 
prepared for him by the astute per- 
sonage whose hand he holds, like a 
thorough lad who loves his father. 

The steeple-chase of Easter Mon- 
day was only the second that had 
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been run for at Vincennes, and was 
@ <msarked success. A ditch was 
filled with water, and two or three 
hedges and artificial banks had been 
erected , one of such formidable di- 
mensions, that almost every time if 
was attempted a saddle was emptied. 
The order of the course ran—Pmnx 
de Il’Admmustration den WNaras, 
1 catégone, 5,000 francs ; 
de l’Admumuistrahon, 2°™ catégone, 
3,000 francs; and the Pmx des 
Tribunes (Handicap), gentlemen 
riders, 3,c00 francs. This last chase 
was contested for by the Vicomtes 
de Masson, de Ligniéres, A. Talon, 
de Merlemont, the Comtes de St. 
Sauveur, du Bourg, de Cossette, and 
Captain Hunt, who rode the winning 
horse. The gentlemen nders of 
France rode well and fearlessly 

The Emperor's carriage 1s ordered, 
and the Emperor and Empress as- 
cend ‘Par Ia droite!’ orders the 
Emperor, in a stern military growl, 
and they move off slowly, amid 
the cheers of their subjects There 
is another handicap for all horses, 
but nobody stays to see it The 
Emperor 1s gone and his heges fol- 
low. As we drive away amid the 
crowd, the dust, and the din, I re-~ 
cognise the lady of the five-franc 
piece, seated in a sort of omnibus 
with the roof off She smules; I 
bow. She points me out to a highly 
shaved, burly man, with a thick 
throat—no doubt, her husband, to 
whom she has related the charming 
anecdote of our encounter at the 
Bureau, for he takes off is hat to 
me with grim solemnity, and two 
black-eyed, olive-complexioned chil- 
dren are hoisted up from somewhere 
or other to gaze on the amiable 
Englishman who was so ‘ gental’ for 
‘ maman.’ ‘ 

Another wrestle with another 
crowd, an intolerably slow train, 
and Pans agaim, at last. Dmner, 
and at about ten o’clock another 
crowd at the Foire au Pam d’épices, 
at the Barriére du Tréne—an insti- 
tution exactly equivalent to our 
Greenwich Far. Behold, messicurs 
et mesdames the English, that which 
it 18, the hfe of the Easter Monday 
im the beautiful city of Pars! 
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NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 


T is a curious tion to ima- 
gine what the hfe of Englsh- 
men at the present day would be 
without newspapers. Suppose that 
on some morning London were to 
wake up only to find, as her sister 
capital across the Channel once did, 
that, for all practical purposes, an 
extinguisher had been put upon her 
daily and weekly press—that the 
broad sheet which now forms as 
necessary a feature of the breakfast- 
table as the boiled egg or the fmed 
chop, had either disappeared alto~- 
gether, or had shrunk into less than 
its usual dimensions, with all its 
vitality squeezed out of it, a sap- 
less, tasteless mummy of its former 
self. How would they bear it? 
What would they think ?—we will 
not ask what they would say, for m 
the case supposed, ‘ saying would be 
rather a dangerous process ’—when 
they found that that which made 
the hfe and charm of their favourite 
journal—the free, outspoken utter- 
ances in politics, art, and religion 
had all disappeared from its columns, 
and nothing remained but the mere 
husk—a record of trivial facts, or a 
depository of arbitrary state decrees. 
It 1s difficult to imagine how English- 
men would comport themselves 
under such novel circumstances, and, 
happily, 1t 1s just as difficult to uma- 
gine a state of things in the country 
that would render such a catas- 
trophe possible. Untl it does 
occur we are never hkely to know 
how ,.much we have come to be 
dependent upon our newspapers; 
what a source at once of instruction, 
and amusement, and enjoyment they 
are. The old Whig toast of ‘ The 
freedom of the press—1it 1s the air 
we breathe, without 1t we die,’ de- 
rived, no doubt, much of its cele- 
brity at the tame from what was 
conceived to be the cleverness of 1ts 
paradox ; but 1t has come now to be 
a nearly literal assertion of the 
State of the case. We breathe our 
newspaper opmions; and so all- 


embracing are they, and so uncon- 
sciously do their ideas ghde mto 
our minds, that, like the arr, we are 
unconscious of their pressure. ‘They 
have grown with the growth of the 
nation; and so readily have they 
adapted themselves to the changing 
moods and tones of public opinion 
that we cannot wonder at, though 
we do not agree with the opinion, 
that it 1s, in fact, they who cause 
them. In reality, ‘the press is but 
the deposito of the general 
thought, but then it 1s an engine 
of such exquisite organization, and 
such marvellous power—so quick 
to catch the first droppings of 
thought—so subtle to transmute it 
into its own shape, and so skilful to 
present in sharp and vivid outline 
that which at‘ first floated before 
men’s eyes in dim and filmy haze, 
that men have been startled with 
this lhant transformation, and 
have lied that an origination 
which was but a reduction to de- 
finite form of the lummous nebula 
of public opmion. 

It was notalways so. The mighty 
engine, as 1t 18 now the fashion to 
call it, had but a slack hold on the 
popular mind at its first mse, and 
for long afterwards, like all great 
powers, its beginning was obscure, 
and it proceeded onward by slow 
and almost imperceptible growth. 
The first mse of newspapers Is even 
now a hiterary puzzle; and no 
wonder, for men have not yet quite 
settled in thezr own minds what @ 
newspaper 1s. When the taxes on 
the press were recently under dis- 
cussion, several ingenious modes of 
evasion were resorted to; and it 
used to be trrumphantiy asked, How 
can @ sheet of news printed on lenen 
be called a newspaper* Theantho- 
rmities at the Inland Revenue Office 
were fairly driven to their wits’ end ; 
and after several gallant but hope- 
less efforts to furnish forth a defin1- 
tion that should be at once wide 
enough and minute enough to em- 
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brace all phases of the subject, they 
gave up the task m despair. The 
tax abolitionists chuckled over ther 
inability, and profited by their un- 
sinifulness; but the truth 1s that 
the same difficulty in another shape 
has beset all who have applied their 
attention to the subject. Were the 
Acta Diurna of Rome, set up in the 
public places from day to day, and 
of which the few fragments that 
have floated down to us certainly 
bear a strong resemblance to what 
our modern editors class under the 
title of ‘News of the Day ’—were 
these newspapers in the proper 
sense of the word? Or the ‘news- 
letters ’ despatched from London to 
the old manor-houses 1n the country, 
where they furnished matter for 
speculation to the knights and 
squires of the days of Elzabeth— 
were these newspapers as we now 
understand the term? ‘Why not?’ 
say some; ‘both the classical acts 
and the more modern, though now 
long obsolete “ letters,” contain that 
which 1s the essence of every news- 
paper—information of what 1s going 
forward in the great world without.’ 
‘ But how can they have been news- 
papers ?’ say others, ‘they were not 
printed , they had no publicity , they 
eould not pass from hand to hand 
hike an ordinary sheet of intelligence.’ 
Far be 1t from us to attempt to com- 
pose this stnfe, or to lead our 
readers through the arid paths that 
would be necessary to come to a 
nght conclusion. It is enough to 
say, however, that out of these news- 
letters arose the germ which has 
since burgeoned forth mto the glory 
of the modern broad sheet. Who 
first hit on the happy contrivance 
of keeping their correspondents 
acquainted with the secrets of the 
Court, the intrigues of politicians, 
and the fashionable gossip of the 
wits and gallants whose amalgama- 
tion has since come to be designated 
‘The Town,’ and to do all this as a 
regular matter of trade, 1s unknown ; 
it 18 probably as old as the art of 
writing itself. As early as the year 
1622, an innovation arisen, of 
slight account at first, but destined 
to work wonders. One of these 
professional news-writers,a Mr Na- 
thaniel Butter, whose correspon- 
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dence had probably become more 
extensive than he could conveniently 
get through, bethought him of 
saving the manual labour mvolved 
im multiplying so many copies by 
having it pmnted. Men did not 
readily see what the new change 

rtended It 1s said that Sir 

alter Scott kept a whole dinner- 
party 1m convuisions of laughter, 
with an account told in his own ini- 
mitably pawky humour, of the ex- 
travagances of a lunatic, whose 
premises he had been visiting dur- 
ing a recent visit to London, and who 
had conceived the imeffably absurd 
idea of lighting up all the streets of 
London with gas , and his predeces- 
sors, the literary men of James’s 
time, were not gifted with a Iigher 
sense of prophetic vision in the 
matter of the part-printed news- 
paper Ben Jonson made it the 
subject of his rough, horse-play 
raillery in his comedy of the Staple 
of News, in which he did not dis- 
dain to make fun out of the name 
of the printer— 


* Oh, you're a butter woman,” 


says the manager to a country wifo 
who had come to the office to buy a 
groat’s worth of news to carry down 
to her vicar in the country, 


‘ Oh, you’re a butter woman, ask Nathaniel’ ' 


Jonson’s heroes, however, are 
all of the old school, they stand up 
for the propriety of the old letter, 
as one of them says— 

‘We will forbid that any news be made 
But that be printed, for when news is printed 
It ceases, sir, to be news, while ’tis but written, 
Though it be ne’er so false, it seems news still,’ 


To keep up the dignity and the 
credit of the old profession, they 
have digested the mode of obtaining 
news into a system. The old way 
was that the news-writer 

* Was wont to get 
In bungry captaina, obscure statesmen, fellows 
To drink with him in a dark room in a tavern, 
And eat a sausage.’ 


All that was now to be changed, 
and credited agents, or ‘ emissaries,’ 
were to go out to the busy haunts 
of the London of that day and col- 
lect the news and the opinions that 
were floating about there, which. 
were afterwards to be sorted, sifted, 
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catalogued, and published in divers 
forms, to suit all tastes and tempers ; 
while the fidehty and the asmduity 
of these emissaries were to be secured. 
by giving them a share in the ven- 
ture When the managers of ‘ The 
Times,’ according to Mr Kinglake’s 
graphic sketch of them, were on the 
out-look for public opmion— 


‘They many years ago employed a 
shrewd, idle clergyman, who made it his 
duty to loiter about in places of common 
resort, and find out what people thought 
upon the principal subjects of the time. 
He was not to hsten very much to extreme 
foohshness, and still less was he to hearken 
to clever people. Huis duty was to wait 
and wait until he obsei ved that some com- 
mon and obvious thought was repeated in 
many places and by numbeis of men who 
had probably never seen one another That 
one common thought was the prize he 
sought for, and he carried 1t home to his 
employers ” 


When they did this, they probably 
httle thought that they were but 
imitating Master Cymball and his 
four emissaries — 

‘ Whereof my cousin, Fittrisheres, for Court, 


Ambler for Paul's, and Bur for the Exchange, 
Retzcork for Westminster ’ 


It is easy to understand that, how- 
ever the wits of Jonson’s class might 
see in the nmivalry between the 
written and the printed sheet only 
food for their coarse jeerings, by the 
vested interests that had grown up 
around the professional news-writer, 
the printed innovation would at 
once be understood in its true cha- 
racter as portending them no good 
No doubt they would fight hard and 
funously against it, and vilify the 
printed paper im every possible way ; 
and for a long time the battle was 
far from being a losing one to them. 
It was true, as one of Jonson’s cha- 
racters expressed it, that ‘news 
printed ceases to be news,’ or rather 
the circumstances of the times were 
such that no printer who valued his 
ears, or wanted to avoid the atten- 
tions of the Star Chamber, would 
venture to print the only kind of 
news that the people cared to read. 
For authority was then hedged round 
with sharp and subtle fences; and 
those who ventured imto questions 
of home politics, of however mnocent 
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a character, were soon made aware, 
by sad expenence, that there were 
more man-traps and spring-guns 
strewed in therr path than ever 
frightened poacher in the game pre- 
serves of the last generation. To 
discuss the politics of Turkey, or 
Hungary, or Spain, was free und ; 
no harm could come to a writer who 
gave the fullest vent to his paging 
tions there, but even so much as to 
tell what our great ones at home 
were doing, much more to express 
the shghtest hint of censure, was a 
venture which no man would engage 
in who had not first made up his 
mind to forfext his whole property, 
to part with both his ears, and to 
encounter the rough salutations of 
@ coarse and pitiless, though not 
bloodthirsty mob, from the mdicu- 
phic attitude enforced by the pul- 
ory 

Here was’a great advantage of 
the written over the printed sheet, 
for while, in the nature of the case, 
the print could not evade the super- 
vision of the censor, he need never 
know of the news-letter’s existence. 
Written in a garret m London, 
closely packed among a heap of mis- 
cellaneous articles in the bags of the 
pack horse, or as probably carned 
into the country by a friendly hand, 
who, lhke Jonson’s butter wife, 
wanted to carry a groat’s worth of 
news to her vicar, the news-letter 
circulated without fear of supervi- 
sion or censorship, and the news- 
writer could securely ply his trade 
in the very court where the judges 
browbeat and the printers trembled. 
Hence the intelligence of the letter 
was always more varied, rich, and 
racy than the newspaper. Scorn- 
ing the peddling shreds and scraps 
of news about foreign nations, on 
which our msulated and home- 
loving countrymen have ever looked 
with contemptuous indifference, ex- 
cept when, as often happened, their 
own armies occupied the princzpal 
portion of the world’s stage, or 
when, as now, our own flesh and 
blood across the Atlantic have taken 
it into their heads to cut each other’s 
throats, they dealt directly with the 
questions that agitated all hearts at 
home. And even when the success 
of the parliamentary party abolished 
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the Star Chamber in 1641, not twenty 
years after the first appearance of a 
printed newspaper, and home news 
was for the first time allowed to ap- 
pear in the printed sheet, the wmters 
did not at once succumb. For these 
were the troubled days of faction, 
when the party m power ruthlessly 
suppressed all that was published 
Im opposition to them, and the mi- 
nority was driven to all secret me- 
thods of communicating with each 
other, of hinting of this man’s de- 
fection, and that other’s extrava- 
gance, and comforting each other in 
ther forlorn condition with the 
hope of better fames commg. And 
underneath all this there was a 
more potent attraction still—the 
notion that whatever was written 
had something exclusive, confiden- 
hal, and private in it—something 
that had not been bleached colour- 
less 1n the types and presses of 
the printed sheet, which, because 
every man might read, it was, by a 
pardonable fallacy, concluded any 
man could collect While the letter 
contained news that had never been 
made public till 1t met the reader’s 
own eye, which was not accessible to 
the ordinary run of news-collectors, 
but which the writer had the privi- 
lege of havimg received fresh as it 
occurred ‘from asure hand’ And 
still that spell has not lost 1ts force, 
as any rcader of our provincial news- 
papers can testify There, m addi- 
tion to all the ordimary news which 
it shares m common with its London 
and its provincial contemporaries, 
each country newspaper that arms 
at anything lke respectability has 
its London letter, ‘From our own 
correspondent,’ where the news of 
the day 1s served up agai in amore 
racy form, and where thle writer pro- 
fesses to be hand and glove with all 
that 1s notable in art, letters, or poh- 
tics Sometames even the secrets of 
the cabmet are ventured on, and the 
writer professes to describe the 
course of policy that has been settled 
on some great emergency, though 
he prudently guards himself at the 
close by some such intimation as— 
‘At least I know such was the de- 
termination of the cabmet when 
thev broke up at half-past three yes- 
terday afternoon, but it 18 Just pos- 
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sible that circumstances have since 
eccurred to cause some change in 
their resolution.’ 

The great centres of modern gos- 
sip are the clubs. The centres of 
pubhc life in the days of our fore- 
fathers were Whitehall and the 
coffee-houses. The is in 
every respect unfavourable for an 
ordinary news-collector, more tend- 
ing towards exclusiveness, isolation, 
and a certam stereotyped cast of 
thought which makes men’s minds 
run im @& common groove It was 
as easy to obtain access to White- 
hall in the days of the Stuarts as 
1t 1s now to get into a first-class 
club, while the coffee-houses were 
as free as their modern most dege- 
nerate successors—the coffee-shops. 
Any man who chose to pay 
penny might find admission, and 
might listen to the magistenal deci- 
sions of Dryden, the shmnli queru- 
lousness of Pope, or the cynicism of 
Swift All readers of Pepys’ ‘ Diary’ 
must be famihar with the entries 
in which the garrulous, gossipmg, 
but at the same time prudent and 
shrewd old man records how, at 
every breath of news that reached 
him, he hurried down to Whitehall, 
there to find the gallenes thronged 
with visitors as idle and as anxious 
as himself, watching the looks of the 
Privy Councillors as they passed by, 
and giving eager ear to the thou- 
sand and one rumours that buzzed 
about through the antechambers. 
And for the clubs, it would seem 
that Addison anticipated the device 
of ‘The Times,’ and tried now and 
then m sport what the shrewd, idle 
clergyman did habitually for a live- 
lthhood In the sixth volume of the 
‘Spectator’ we have an amusing 
account of a stroll he took through 
the coffee-houses on a current re- 
port of the death of the King of 
France, how, ‘that he might begin 
as near the fountam-head as possi- 
ble,’ he first called in at St. James’s, 
where he found the whole § 
monarchy disposed of and the whole 
Ime of Bourbon provided for im a 
quarter of a hour. Afterwards he 
came on a host of French refugees 
in St. Giles’s—the prototype of the 
modern Leicester Square—where he 
found them all speculating on their 
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re-establishment in France. The 
wranglers;were regulating the succes- 
sion to the Spanish crown, then 
the great question that lexed 
Europe by the statute laws of Eng- 
land. the politicians in Fish Street 
were satisfied that the monarch’s 
death would secure plenty of mack- 
erel that season, e fishery not 
bemg disturbed with privateers, and 
it would also have a favourable in- 
fluence on pilchards The last coffee- 
house he came to contained some 
politicians who united stock-job- 
bing with their speculations, as many 
politicians have done since; and in 
the midst of an animated debate how 
the death would affect stocks, came 
the news that it was all a mistake, 
for the French king was in good 
health, which put an abrupt end to 
the dispute. 

It must not be forgotten that 
most of the essays of Queen Anne’s 
reign, whose volumes now make 
such a goodly array on our book- 
shelves, were, 1n fact, a species of 
newspaper, intended to advocate 
one side or another 1n politics Some- 
thing of this may occasionally be dis- 
covered m the ‘Spectator,’ the best 
known and most frequently perused 
of them all, for though Addison 
made it a condition that the paper 
should eschew party politics, yet his 
more ardent colleague, Sir Richard 
Steele, was not to be so easily re- 
strained from sly, and sometimes 
from pretty outspoken, attacks on 
the Tones, and still less from the 
open admiration of his great idol— 
John Duke of Marlborough. But 
in other papers—the ‘ Tatler,’ for 
instance—not only the subject of 
the day’s essay, or,as we should say 
now, the leading article, 1s entirely 
political, but 1n the older editions, 
at least, we still have the shreds and 
scraps of news gleaned from the 
foreign gazettes or recording the 
motions of armies with more than 
the curtness of a modern telegram 
still attached to the paper. It 1s 
amusing, after being charmed with 
the taste, refinement, and spirit— 
for Sir Richard was wanting in 
none of these qualities,.1 spite of 
all that Macaulay says against him, 
—displayed in a description of a 
wedding at Pancras, then a suburb, 
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and a walk to it being designated as 
a ramble in the country, to find this 
piece of grave news following. It 
18 In 1709, in the nudst of Marl- 


borough’s great wars .— ; 


‘Letters fiom the Hague dated May 4, 
N.S, say, that an express arrived there on 
the 1st from Prince Eugene to his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. The States are 
advised that the auxlaries of Saxony were 
arrived on the frontiers of their respective 
provinces; as also that the two regiments 
of Wolfenbuttel and 4,000 troops from 
Wurtemberg, which are to serve in Flan- 
ders, are to march thither,’ &c. &c. 


Swift’s management of the ‘ Exa- 
miner’ in the interest of Harley and 
Bolingbroke, was more decidedly 
political than Steele’s ‘ Tatler’ The 
great cynic had no idea of doimg 
things by halves, and when he as- 
sailed an opponent, he put his whole 
heart and strength into the assault. 
How withering, for instance, 1s his 
attack on the merits and the rewards 
of the Whig chief—the Duke of 
Marlborough! Some of the Whig 
journals had asked what Rome would 
have done for Marlborough had he 
been one of ther consuls, which 
drew from the dean the following 
comparison :— 


“A victorious general of Rome, in the 
height of that empie, having entirely sub- 
dued his enemies, was rewarded with the 
larger triumph, and perhaps a statue in 
the Forum, a bull for a sacrifice, an em- 
broidered garment to appear in, a crown 
of laurel, a monumental tiophy with 1n- 
scriptions. Sometimes five hundred or a 
thousand copper coins were struck 1n honour 
of the victory, which, doing honour to the 
general, we will place to lis account. And 
lastly, sometimes, though not very fre- 
quently, a triumphal arch, * * * Now, of 
all these rewards I find but two which 
were of real profit to the general, the 
laurel crown made and sent him at the 
profit of the public, and the embroidered 
garment; but I cannot find whether this 
last was paid for by the Senate or the 
general; however, we will take the more 
favourable opimion; and in all the rest 
admit the whole expense, as if it were 
ready money in the general’s pocket. 
Now, according to these computations on 
both sides, we will draw up two fan ac- 
counts, the one of Roman gratitude and the 
other of British ingratitude, and set them 
together as follows .— 
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A Bia of Roman Gratitude. 


Imprnimis,— £ 3s. d. 
For frankincense, and earthen 

pots to burnitm., . . 410 0 
A bull for sacrifice . . . 8 0 0 
An embroidered garment . 50 0 0O 
A crown of laurel Sik 0 0 2 
A statue e e . oe ° e 100 oO Oe 
Atrophy . . .. .« 80 0 0O 
A thousand copper medals, 

value a halfpenny a-piece. 21 8 
Atriumphal arch .. . 500 0 0O 
A triumphal car, valued as 2 

modern coach. . . . 100 0 O 
Casual charges at thetriumph 150 0 0 


Total - £994 11 10 


But he soon grew weary of this 
work one can hardly fancy that he 
did not hke it, for he hated the 
Whigs with all the hate that his 
glowimg intellect could entertam; 
but it may be, that he felt the con- 
stant demands made upon his time 
and thought too cramping; or was 
it that his name began to be known 
in connection with these papers, and 
that he dreaded the personal retorts 
and even the personal chastisement 
to which they might expose him? 
Nothing 1s more certain than that 
this great master of mdicule had, hke 
other satirists, a marked dread of 
bemg ridiculed m turn. 

The readers of his ‘ Journal to 
Stella’ will be able to recal scores 
of passages where he expresses ap- 
prehensions that are httle removed 
from unmanly, of personal vengeance 
being taken on him for some one or 
other of the hbels he was constantly 
in the habit of sending forth anony- 
mously, and still less pleasant 18 
it to read of the exasperation he 
shows whenever the Whig wits have 
made an attack on him, and his re- 
solution mstantly to apply to the 
minister to have the audacious fel- 
low who assailed him well trounced. 
Of course Harley knew better than 
to engage in any such attempt, and 
it was probably not without a smile 
that he would listen to this potent 
pamphleteer so sensitive to attack, 
and so unwilling to fight on equal 
terms, that whenever he was as- 
sailed with his own weapon, he ran 
whimpering for shelter to the arm 
of the secular power. ; 

The Tory minsters refused to in- 
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fA DME UF DT UWE AIKIT UST BUG. 
Imprimis,— £ s. d. 
> «© « « 40,000 0 0 
Blenham . . . ~. 200,000 0 0O 
Post-office grant . . 100,000 0 0 
Mildenhem . - . 30,000 0 0 
Pictures, yewela, &c. . 60,000 0 Q 
Pall Mall mant, &&. . $10,000 0 0O 
Employments . . - 100,000 0 0O 


Total . .£540,000 0 O 





So that, upon the whole, we are not 
quite so bad at worst as the Romans were 
at best.’ 


stitute criminal proceedings even at 
the call of Swift, but itis not im- 
probable that his repeated complaints 
against the isolence of hack writers 
—all writers were hacks that were 
opposed to him—was one of the 
causes that wnduced them to take 
the step which ruimed, as Swift 
himself expressed it, ‘half Grub 
Street,’ and the consequences of 
which we have only within the last 
few years escaped from They 1m- 
posed the newspaper stamp-duty ! 
‘True that duty was only a halfpenny, 
and 1t was levied with crushing 
impartiahty upon the penodical 
paper and the occasional broadsheet ; 
ut if put an effectual stop to a 
large number of papers that, up to 
that time, had been im a great de- 
gree prosperous. It may excite sur- 
prise that our ancestors submitted 
so patiently to a measure that effec- 
tually extanguished so many lghts 
of information. But a glance at 
their contents, and a reference to 
what has passed in our times m 
a neighbouring country, may help 
to throw some hght upon the ques- 
tion. Lows Napoleon found it a 
comparatively easy matter to disarm 
or else to extinguish the newspa- 
pers in France that were in oppo- 
sition to his rule, and to allow no 
opinions to get abroad except such 
a8 were in accordance with his will; 
because the newspaper literature of 
France had struck no root in the 
tastes and habits of the Frenc 
people. They were not commercial 
speculations, but the organs of a 
party, a vehicle for the expositions 
of a school. They aimed high, and 
26 
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were ambitious enough to embrace 
in their views the regeneration of 
society. They shot above the heads 
of the common people. For their 
amusement, the feulleton, mdeed, 
— ec ae dee as a farce 1s set 
ollow a gedy in our regular 
drama; but between these there was 
nothing. The record of the httile 
events, interesting to localties, but 
viewed with supreme contempt by 
the great world—the photograph 
picture of human hopes, sorrows, 
passions, crimes, and enjoyments, 
all that we call hfe—which goes to 
make up the pages of an Enghsh 
newspaper, were nearly altogether 
wanting 1n the pages of their French 
contemporaries. The writers had 
their own set theories to maintain, 
and s was too precious to be 
devoted to frivolities like these. 
They were politicians before every- 
ing, and what was worse, they 
‘were politicians in advance of, or, at 
all events, beside their age. Almost 
all of them laboured at some theory 
which they were conscious did not 
meet with general acceptance; for 
if 1t did, there could be no occasion 
to establish a newspaper to write it 
up. Hence ther hold was on a 
clique, or a section of society, but 
rarely on the broad and round sur- 
face of society itself. And so, when 
the blow came, they had no support 
on the community at large to fall 
back upon. Each of the suppressed 
newspapers was nursed and mourned 
over by its own pecular sect of 
savans or of politicians, but the 
people scarcely felt the loss or knew 
of the extinction. Now what has 
happened in our own day in France 
happened in the days of Queen 
Anne im our own country. Then, 
too, the political paper was a mere 
party organ, and was read in party 
circles, but took no hold on the 
community at large. The compar- 
son between the two is not without 
its interest as showimg how much 
in this branch, as in all the other 
applances of freedom, the English 
people have taken the lead of their 
neighbours, 

Not that we have much to boast 
of in this matter. After all, we 
have been but dull scholars mm the 
art of mteresting a whole people. 
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The practice of setting up organs to 
advocate special views was not de- 
stroyed by the stamp duty, nor can it 
even now be said to be totally extin- 
guished. It 1s, in fact, the readiest 
and the most obvious weapon that 
occurs to a literary partisan. If he 
has something to say, he sets up his 
newspaper, just as the preacher of a 
new faith would set up his pulpit, 
and attempts to influence a larger 
auditory than could be brought with- 
in the sound of the human voice. 
When Bolngbroke, himself one of 
the authors of the stamp duty, had 
fallen upon evil days and evil 
tongues, he was fai to resort to this 
course. Some of his finest papers 
were written for the ‘ Craftsman, a 
ournal established by a writer well 

own in his own day, though 
almost forgotten now — Nicholas 
Amburst, who held himself forth to 
the world of letters as Caleb 
d’Anvers. In that journal, Boling- 
broke phed his adversary, Sir Robert 
Walpole, with all the resources of 
his brilhant intellect, clothed in a 
style which judges have pronounced 
to be unsur for ease and grace 
by any writer in the Englsh lan- 
guage, and he was jomed in the 
congenial task of malgning the 
great Whig chief by men far infe- 
rior to him, but of great weight m 
their way, such as Pulteney and 
other discontented Whigs, who, after 
long and earnest efforts, succeeded 
in dislodging Walpole from his pride 
of place, though the result was at- 
tended with little good to them- 
selves. 

Sir Robert of course, having all 
the good things of office in his gift, 
was not wanting for writers to de- 
fend his measures, but their wit and 
spirit were far mferior to his assail- 
ant’s, and few or none of their names 
have been served from oblivion. 
He cared little for hterature, and 
rather despised the wits, for which 
the wits, as usual, took their revenge 
on him. He was the best-abused 
man of lis day, and it has been 
reserved for a late posterity to esti- 
mate the man in his true Le 
tions. His master shared with hi 
the unpopularity and the abuse to 
which he was subjected; and it 1s 
probable that the observation by the 
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Jacobing, that all the wit and all the 
satire rages in England was employed 
against the reigning sovereign and 
his mimister, was one of the causes 
that led to the attempt of the exiled 
Stuarts to recover the throne of their 
ancestors in 1745 In fact 1t needed 
attempts of that kind to bring out 
the true character of the national 
temper. So long as things went 
well the follies, the eccentricities, the 
vices of httle George, with ‘ his eyes 
as fiat in his head as those of a fish,’ 
were the theme of never-ending sar- 
casm; but so soon as an effort was 
made to displace him, the nation 
showed how sensible they were of 
the blessings they enjoyed under his 
reign, and rose as one man in his 
defence. Who would have expected 
at such a crisis, for instance, to find 
Fielding—the jolly, reckless, easy- 
hyvmg Fieldmg—come forward as the 
champion of the Protestant succes- 
sion ? yetsoit was. When the Pre- 
tender made his descent on our 
shores, and commenced his march 
southward, Fielding threw aside his 
follies, and m a_ journal called 
‘The True Patriot’ addressed him- 
self manfully to the task of defend- 
ing the hberties of his country, and 
summoning others to come forward 
and support the constitution in 
church and state under which they 
had the happimess to live. 

The name of Fieldmg, by a natural 
law of association, calls up Smoliett, 
for Smollett, too, was a politician as 
well as a novelist, and his political 
essays, hke those of Fielding, have 
long ago been forgotten while their 
novels live But the polties of 
* Roderick Random’ were not exactly 
those of ‘Tom Jones.’ Smollett had 
a smack of Jacobitism in him, like 
many of his countrymen, and 1t was 
not till the accession of George ITT. 
that he, with the rest of the gh 
Tomes, came heartily to acquiesce 
in the Hanoverian succession. In 
the case of Smollett, and others of 
the Scotch Jacobites, much of the 
ment of this concession was attri- 
butable to the fact of their country- 
man, the Marquis of Bute, having so 
much influence about the court. 
When the young sovereign, in his 
speech to his first Parliament, made 
the. celebrated boast, which stands 
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to this day recorded on the pedestal 
of his statue m the Guildhall, that 
he was ‘ born and bred a Briton,’ 1t 
hardly conveyed the mgnrficance that 
we have now come to attach to the 
epithet. An Englishman had never 
been ashamed of his name of Enghsh- 
man, and if he had been left to him- 
self he would never have thought of 
encumbenng himself with an alsa. 
But about that ttme there began to 
creep in the habit of ee ane 
the residents in the northern parts 
of the island by an attempt to sank 
the distinctive appellations of Eng- 
lishman and Scotchman in the com- 
mon name of Briton. The thorough- 
going John Bulls scowled on tho 
new-fangled phrase; but it was pa- 
tronised at court, and when the 
youthful sovereign made use of it 
for his own designation, the trail of 
the Marquis of Bute was at once 
discerned m ita adoption, which did 
not add to his popularity. ‘ Junius’ 
selects 1t for one of the maim counts 
of his indictment which he drew up 
in his celebrated ‘ Letter to the King.’ 
When, a year or two afterwards, 
Smollett drew his pen m behalf of his 
countryman’s administration, and 
entitled his paper ‘The Briton,’ it 
stood condemned at once as an ad- 
vocate of the Scottish party, then 
supreme in court, and was treated 
accordingly. It never had any great 
success , 1t came to a premature and 
inglorious ending; and would pro- 
bably long ere this time have sunk 
into utter oblivion had 1t not been 
that its name and existence pro- 
voked Wilkes to set up as its rival 
his celebrated paper ‘The North 
Bniton.’ The archness of the allu- 
sion to his rival, conveyed in the 
very name, together with the wit, 
and, 1t must be added the profanity 
of its writing, gavé it an immense 
success, and 1¢ had all the signs of a 
vigorous existence when its libellous 
matter brought down upon 1t the 
strong hand of power. The agita- 
tion into which the country was 
thrown by the publication of tho 
celebrated No 45, and all that fol- 
lowed 1t—the quarrel that ensued 
between the House of Commons and 
the London sherffis—the subsequent 
quarrel between the Commons and 
Wilkes himself—and the issue of it 
2N 2 
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all in the abolition of arrest under 
general warrants, and in the nght 
of constituents to choose what mem- 
bers they please—these matters be- 
long to the general history of the 
court rather than to political ltera- 
ture. Nor need we do more than 
glance here at the letters of Junius, 
which followed at a later date, and 
which produced an effect upon the 
country that no newspaper essayist 
has done since. The man that came 
the nearest to them was Willam 
Cobbett, a man im many respects of 
a different stamp, and in none more 
different than , that, far from 
seeking concealment, he gloned m 
the power he wielded, and put his 
name on the forefront of everything 
he wrote 
Before bringing this review of 
newspapers and political writers to 
a close, there are one or two jottings 
connected with them that may be 
thought worth preservin It has 
been already mentioned that im the 
infancy of newspapers their staple 
of intelligence was the news that 
came from abroad ‘There were two 
reasons for this Publhe hfe was m 
ordinary times much more sluggish 
in England than 1t 1s now, and m 
stirring times it became dangerous 
to allude to 1t. In proportion as the 
agitation increased, so did the danger 
of malong the agitaton, or the causes 
that led to 1t, a matter of newspaper 
comment. The Star Chamber was 
mn the full exercise of its powers, 
wielding a rigorous censorship, and 
woe to the unlucky writer or pub- 
lisher who came within its lash! 
It was not tall the abolition of this 
arbitrary court—one of the many 
blessings which England owed to 
the Long Parliament — that the 
newspapers were free to print home 
news without fear of the pillory or 
the gaol; and they were not slow to 
avail themselves of the privilege. It 
is noted as a further instance of the 
hberahty of feelnmg in that Parha- 
ment that newspapers were allowed 
to publish the parliamentary de- 
bates; but that statement must be 
received with some qualification. 
‘There was no idea of allowing the 
newspapers to send their own re- 
rters, and leave them free to 
eal with the speeches at their own 
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discretion, as is now the case; that 
was not likely to be allowed by the 
men who established that censorship. 
of the press which called forth Mil- 
ton’s noble plea for the liberty of 
unhcensed printing ; nor, 1f they had 
given such a privilege, were the 
newspapers in a condition to avail 
themselves of it. What was done 
was doubtless an anticipation of 
what we now see done mn France. 
It 1s true that verbatim reports were 
not thought of, but one of the offi- 
cials about the House was mstructed 
to draw up a précis of the proceed- 
ings, which, after bemg revised by 
some of the ruling men, was trans- 
mitted to the newspapers for their 
publication. The pubhcation of the 
debates, 1n the modern sense of the 
word, was first begun im 1771,s0rely 
against the will of the Commons it 
was, in fact, that attempt which led 
to the great quarrel between the 
Commons, who sought to imprison 
the printer, and the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, who resolved to protect him, 
that ended so ingloriously for the 
former, and secured for all time to 
come the nght of the people to know 
what their representatives were 
doing All readers are familiar with 
Dr. Johnson’s occupation as a re- 
porter, and how he clothed the ideas 
of Chatham, Pulteney, the elder Fox, 
and others, in his own sonorous 
language, as well as his regret in 
after life for having palmed off upon 
the public, as the speeches of these 
distinguished men, that which was 
for the most part his own composi- 
tion. We need not dwell here on 
the often-toid tale of the foundation 
of modern parhamentary reporting 
by Mr. Perry, of the now, alas! de- 
funct ‘Mormng Chronicle,’ who used. 
to ensconce himself m a corner of 
the Strangers’ Gallery, and there trea- 
suring up in his memory, without 
the aid of notes, the leading ideas of 
the principal speakers, was able at 
the close to sit down and wnite out 
several columns of a readable report 
for the next evening’s publication. A 
clever arrangement with the country 
a agi in the days of the younger 

itt marks at once the straits to 
which the provincial journals were 
reduced, and the ingenuity of the 
Government in directing the public 
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opinion of the country in its own 
favour. For the most part, those 
journals were at that time miserable 
affairs, living entirely by the 

and scissors and files of the London 
journals, and even that done in the 
baldest and most unworkmanlke 
manner. This was perceived by the 
iynx-eyed scouts of the Home Office 
in Pitt’s tame, and a trusty agent 
was employed, who went over the 
London ministerial journals, marked 
those portions which they wished to 
be dissemmated over the country mn 
red ink, and then, making up sets 
of them so illustrated, sent them 
dowrto the provincial newspapers 
throughout the country The ma- 
magers of these sheets—we can hardly 
call them editors—were only too 
glad to receive these packets, by 
which both their purses and their 
brains were saved, and willingly in- 
serted the articles for the sake of the 
gratis information By this means 
both parties were gratified, the 
country papers were got up in a 
cheap and easy manner, and the 
great body of country readers were 
allowed to see nothing but what was 
favourable to Pitt and ms admm- 
stration. 

‘We can hardly here avoid a re- 
ference to the distinction that exists 
between the state of public feeling 
an the present day and former gene- 
rations, as indicated im the news- 
papers of those different times. And 
first as to the softened tone of public 
men and public writers 1n the pre- 
sent day, as compared with their 
predecessors. The lesson was hard 
to learn, but writers have at last 
found that to abuse each other 1s 
the surest way to lower their own 
character in publicestamation The 
days of rival editors launching forth 
their diatribes agaist each other in 
the columns of their respective jour- 
nals have now for many years 
ceased ; and when Dickens satirized 
such men in the quarrels of the 
rival editors in the borough of 
Eatonswill, he was, in fact, wmntng 
their epitaph. The change in the 
treatment of public men 1s equally 
marked. We have no longer the 
abusive epithets, the coarse charges 
brought against our public men, 
which our ancestors delighted to 
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*‘ Junius’ could not live in 
our days; Wilkes would find no 
readers. It1s not that we are more 
lement to our rulers than our fore- 
fathers were, but that we are more 
discriminating. Mere abuse 18 as 
distasteful now as fulsome adula- 
tion Every charge brought against 
a statesman must be founded on a 
specific charge, and must b its 
own evidence along with it, other- 
Wise 1t drops unheeded to the ground. 
To be the best-abused man in Eng- 
land has more than once of late been 
appealed to as a mark of merit! 
And this relish for sharp but fair 
criticism, aS compared with mere 
declamatory censure, pervades all 
classes, as has conclusively been 
shown since the late wondrous 
growth of cheap and popular poli- 
tical literature. When the removal 
of the taxes on hterature was urged, 
many a man honestly believed that 
the adoption of suck a measure 
would flood the country with irrel- 
gion, immorality, and sedition. The 
contrary has been proved to be the 
case We have penny newspapers, 
not in the metropolis only, but m 
every country town m England that 
makes any pretension to trade and 
population, and, with scarcely a 
single exception, the cheap press is 
found to be as respectable in cha- 
racter, as moderate in tone, and as 
ably conducted as the average of 
the higher-priced papers were before 
the change As newspapers, in the 
long run, are always what their 
readers make them, this 1s a@ most 
gratifying testamony to the high 
standard of the intelligence and mo- 
rals in the country. 

Another remarkable difference to 
be learned by a comparison between 
old and modern newspapers, 18 the 
fulness of size which characterizes 
the present day, as compared with 
preceding years. What a difference 
there is between the Brobdignagian 
double sheet of the present time and 
the humble four pages which existed 
in the tame of men among us still 
comparatively young, and specimens 
of which may still seen In some 
of our evening newspapers! How 
varied must be the interests, how 
wide the relationships, how many-.- 
coloured the life we lead now, as 
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seen reflected in the modern broad 
shect! Take up @ paper of the pre- 
gent day, and it with one 
published fifty or even thirty years 
ago, and one will see at once the dif- 
ference in the pulsation with which 
the great heart of society beats, 
Public meetings, which now fill so 
, many columns, were then in their 
infancy. The great modern inst- 
tution of a member of parliament 
gong down to ‘ give his constituents 
an account of his stewardship ’ was a 
thing undreamt of. How the rea- 
dents of a rotten borough would have 
stared had their member come down 
to give them a lecture on the history 
of the Taepings, or the last attempt 
to reach the North Pole Jomt-stock 
companies, which now interest all 
men who have scraped a few pounds 
together, and the meetings of whose 
proprietors therefore properly find 
ther way into newspaper columns, 
‘were altoget®er unheard of. What 
conception could our forefathers have 
formed beforehand of a London and 
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North-Western Railway mecting? 
The change of the newspaper from 
@ single to a double sheet marked a 
great eommng over society. 
There waa to be no more quiet and 
lewurely sauntering through life. 
Society was girdimg up its loms for 
@& rush,and that rush has not yet 
been abated. Even now the aaa 
for space becomes every day able 
to be resisted. Persons outade a 
newspaper office think what a diffi- 
culty the must have to 
get the paper filled. The managers 
themselves have a very different pro- 
blem before them: the difficulty 
with them is what to leavé out. 
Every day brings some new interest 
—some fresh influence to bear upon 
society: and the temptation to en- 
largement 18 only kept down by the 
reflection that the readers of news- 
poss are driven to make their se- 
ection as well as the managers, and 
that a constantly growmg sheet of 
news may drive men altogether away 
from its perusal. 


TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


Iv. 


Amy. 
(See ‘ For the Opera,’ from a Painting by T. F. Dicksee.) 


AS unto you belong 
Homage, love, and duty ; 
In this atmosphere of song, 
In this realm of beauty, 
Queen of all the throng! 


For who else is fair 
As are you to night? 
And what is so rare, 


And beyond compare 
As your glances 


bright 


And your waving hair? 


Who but must admire— 
Watch, and never tire—. 
How your mantle floate 
On the breath of amorous notes 
Born of Inte and lyre ? 
Who but feels a doubt 
if he do not gaze— 
As m dawning summer-days--<« 
On Aurora lapt about 
‘With a silvery haze? 


at’ Tw 
ee 


FOR THE OPERA. 


(See “ Types of English Beanty.” 
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What sweet odour sighs 
From that all too happy wreath, 
Woven blooms of varied dyes, 
Rose, ee and heath, 
Fair—yet not ao fair by far 
As the flowers beneath— 
As those tender violets are, 
Those twin buds of Paradise, 
Which we mortals call your eyes! 


Smile on me; and pay 


As one, cast away 
On a midmght ocean, 
Longeth for the day ; 
So IT long alway, 
So have ever sought, 
For one smile of yours, 
Counting a nfs’ 8 loss as nought 
Tf tt this insures! 


Amy—sweetest vision,— 

Vision, ah, too bnef—- 
Glimpse of realths Elyman 

To a world of grief! 
Memories of your gentle face, 
Silver voice, and fairy grace, 

Lovehest of the lovely throng, 


Queen of music and of song, 
Ay shall linger round me; 

And when all about me close, 

Shadows of my long repose 

In the gloom of that dark place, 

I, with dying eyes, shall trace 
Her, whose beauty bound me. 


Smile on me; and pay 
For a life’s devotion,-—— 
One smile, Amy, that I may 
my bosom bear away 
“o'er death’s gloomy ocean ! 
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CRICKETANA. 


No. Vil. 
THE SURREY COUNTY CLUB AND ALL ENGLAND MATCHES. 


E concluded our last chapter 
with one of two things — 
Single Wicket Matches, and th 
heavy betting, and consequently be- 
fore long the selling and ‘ Barnum’ 
work it involved— which we said 
was very prejudicial to the character 
and popularity of the game. 

The second danger which we re- 
served for contment was Itinerary 
Cricket — the falsely called ‘ All 
England’ matches—a style of cricket 
which 1s becoming a very serious 
nuisance as superseding those annual 
contests between rival counties 
which used to draw forth all the 
talent of the land, and’which used 
to be fought with a degree of spint 
and emulation without which 
cricket deserves not the name 

The getting-up of an All England 
amatch in @ country place 1s very 
much in this wise -— 

The Secretary of All Muggleton 
as an elderly gentleman—no player, 
but an eating or asmoking member, 
yet ambitious to distinguish him- 
self, and perhaps to have his photo- 
graph taken as the Father of the 
Muggleton Club. Whereupon, as 
the cheapest kind of immortahty, 
he begins to talk about October, and 

oes on talking all the winter about 

determination to ‘book the All 
England Eleven’ for the commg 
#@ason —He soon has a subscription 
list with his own name at the head, 
and does not doubt (tll he tmes) 
that Parr will take ‘the 
gate’ though all the pamsh can 
creep through the hedge, instead of 
payment for his Eleven. But soon 
# pohte letter comes hintmg that 
Mugegletonian enthusiasm is not so 
ertain as to make anything less 
than 7o/. or Sol. a sufficient con- 
sideration. 

Then comes the question how to 
raise the — Whereupon, the 
Soripane Lavin hand. (eying te par 
scription in , trying to per- 
suade every tradesman, and, above 


all, every innkeeper within five miles 
round, that the All England match 
will be the making of town and 
trade of Muggleton and its vicinity, 
and they must be public spimted 
and subscribe As to asking any 

layers to subscribe, 16 seems very 
had to take awan’etioney cudnott 
put him mto the Twenty-two; yet 
everybody wants to be im the 
Twenty-two, and everybody who is 
left out 18 so sure to be offended— 
especially if he happens to be in 
trade, for then he feels doubl 
snubbed, vowing the Muggleton Clu 
is hkely to come to a speedy dis- 
solution ‘all through our Secre- 
tary’s match.’ However, money 18 
picked up by dnblets, and a ten- 
pound note is volunteered by the vic- 
tualler, who thus knowingly secures 
a monopoly of all the diluted spirits, 
weak beer, and shabby dimners, 
which are remembered by grumb- 
hng spectators for weeks after. 

We cannot forget—and we are 
sure that Wisden and Caffyn never 
will— the extreme disappomtment 
of one old gentleman—from his white 
beard and general appearance we 
called him Old Father Time— at 
Teignbridge, who, after bemg a 
generous subscriber, was not allowed 
to play. Such was Old Father’s 
strange deiusion, though a sensible 
man in all other matters, that he 
beheved himself, as a bowler, fit to 
play in place of Clarke, at that time 
disabled. Clarke said he might 
play for him if the gentlemen would 
consent, well knowing that they 
would not have the whole match 
made ridiculous by a septuagenarian 
on their side. 

ty Gus seed ficad endl sanune 
pacify our nd and amuse 
the company, 8 single cricket match 
was up between him and 
Wisden, then quite at his best. 

The whole affair was 
with the strictest solemnity; the 
ground nicely measured, bounds 





krom a Photograph by M‘Lean, Melhuish, and Haes 
H. H. STEPHENSON. CAFFYN. 


(The only Two English Ciicketers who visited both America and Australia ) 
[See “ Crichetana ” 
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xed, and umpires chosen,and sham 

bets snough — to seam 

complimentary.._—_We: need hardly 

an gonna sce could hit 

up 80 i it 

fore he bowled him out, and very 
soon to let his own wicket down! 


him beat them in the same way, yet 
he never detected the good-natured 
imposition. Poor old T t! we 
knew him well, and have spent 
many a pleasant hour with him at 
‘Torquay, so interested with his con- 
versation on hterature and general 
topics, that we hardly could believe 
it was the same man and the same 
mind which would go back to the 
old story, and seriously relate how 
he had beaten the best professionals 
of the day. 

As to these All England matches, 
something might be said in their 
favour in the first place, while it was 
really the best Eleven that all Eng- 
land could produce, or, at least, quite 
as good as any. rate play m 
those days was not so easily to be 
seen: the consequence was, that 
Lord’s was crowded on a great~- 
match day, because you could see 
first-rate cricket there, and scarcely 
anywhere else. We can therefore 
sympathise with country gentlemen 
who subscribed their money just for 
once to bring the first Hleven—there 
could be but one—to show the 
science of the game in their own 
neighbourhood. Of course the six- 
teen, eighteen, or twenty-two men 
matched them were brought 
together, not so much for the honour 
of victory—for no honour could there 
be—but merely as a to see 
the said Eleven play. It was hke 
the one-pocket game or the go-back 
game at bilhards, that an amateur 
plays when he only wants to see the 
ee ane of Roberta or of Kent- 
fiel 

This, we say, was all very well 
for once, at a time when good play 
was scarcer than at present; but for 
any men ing themselves Cricket- 
ers to play double numbers, 

after year, a8 a match, and to 
Poast of victory—the thmg is ohild- 
ish and absurd. 
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First of all, you do not against 
All England or its Dost! Eleven by 
any means. At present there are 
two All Englands—two bests! which 
is rather strange, certainly. Not only 
so, but neither of the two can be 


‘ the United All England,’ having 
six Surrey men, play comparatively 
few matches, for fear of Srone oe 
Surrey county matches.—-They only 
play when Surrey has no fixture. 
Now, as to the All England Ele- 
ven—we do not mean to speak un- 
Inndly of them, or of George Parr, 
who manages it. If the world is so 
silly as to encourage a man in making 
@ livelihood in a ally way, we must 
blame rather those who raise the de- 
mand than those who furnish the 
supply. But, if not unkindly, we 
claim to speak truly. And we do 
venture to ask, How can you expect 
to have oe best hb atl aired ~ 
manager every in o 
things cheaply—to employ as the 
tail of his Eleven men of little note, 
at a low price—not to allude to 
the common practice of playing one 
or two amateurs, and not fhe best of 
the amateurs ether? You have not, 
therefore, anything hke an All Eng- 
land Eleven to begin with. But, 
such as they are, you do not half 
see their play—you have a very poor 
sample of what they can do. The 
men are quite good enough to win 
far more matches than they do win, 
if they had both the powder in them, 
and also the stimulus to play their 
Wher Oe yee img circus 
t en 2a ve. goes 
round the country, you are rather 
, 88 you pay your money, 
in looking up and seemg the face, all 
red and white chalk, of Mr. Merry- 
man, the clown, taking the cash 
without a smile on his countenance, 
unless one 18 ted there, and not 
at all hke the eh as most 
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he hopes will be a creditable one to 
himself; but as to the issue of the 
match he does not care a button, not 
he. No. He does not play for the 
score—he only plays for the tall 
And cricket 1s one of those games 
that must be played with a will to 
be played well. This 1s especially 
true of old and experienced players. 
Boys play their best for the fun and 
the novelty , but there can be no 
novelty to a professional cncketer ; 
and the difference between concen- 
trated energy and mere mechanical 
performance makes all] the difference 
between the finest bowling and that 
which 1s just good enough to make 
the batsman play his best against it. 
This mtensified energy—this con- 
centration of all the powers of bowl- 
ers, wicket-keepers, and fieldsmen— 
may make a erence of half the 
score! 

So the truth comes to this: Even 
if you had All England men, you 
cannot have All England play when 
your side is not worth beating, and 
when not the runs but the sixpences 
is all they care for. 

For another reason, you cannot 
see the best of play .— with twenty- 
two mer in the field the play 1s 
cramped—ait is a3 game that spoils 
good men. Box and Guy have been 
instanced as men who lost their bat- 
ting by playimmg matches where fine 
free hitting did not answer. 

But the chief reason of all that 
men im the All England Eleven 
rarely play like themselves 1s this: 
that they are fagged and jaded— 
stalo and overdone from the begin- 
ming of the season to the end. Ima- 
gine two matches a week, and most 
of their rest taken in rmalway trains. 
We remember they came to play at 
Bath, just landed from Ireland, half 
of them sea-sick. The first day they 
were not fit to play a decent school ; 
stall our friends flattered. themselves 
the score they made was against All 
England men !—about as true .as if 
they had been drunk. Why, as to 

ay, we are reminded of bape Ss 

circus over again. ‘I might 
fond of music,’ said the French horn, 
‘but I’m not the man to blow all day 
to please any one.’ Sometimes the 
maul All England bowlers have hardly 
@ leg to stand on—such ag cricketexs’ 
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legs ought to be. We could name 
men we have seen quite groggy— 
with sore feet and swollen lega— 
blessing Providence for the chance 
of gomg to bed when the ram came 
down 1n torrents. 

The contrast between the faces of 
the All England Eleven—when paid 
not by ‘the gate’ but by the job— 
and the faces of the rest of the field 
on @ rainy day is amusing to any 
lover of the mndiculous. Bemg very 
civil fellows, they feel bound to seem 
a little disappomted as naturally as 
they can, when they pass by some pro- 
musing young players lookmg much 
bluer than theskyislkely tobe They 
may also say perhaps a sympathetic 
word to the caterer, whose cold lamb 
and cucumbers 1s already in a state 
of watery solution; but if any one 
could hear their private and confi- 
dentaal communications, he would 
hear something hke this .—‘ A good 
chance for your legs, John. Another 
such a day as this, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of your bowlng 
would come back again.’ 

Now this 1s all we get for our 
money—this is the delusion we prac- 
tise on ourselves when we book o1 
club and ground for one of the va- 
cant days of the All England Eleven. 
We have that Eleven, it 1s true, but 
all the powder and the spirit 1s out of 
them , and ons would think that no 
man who had ever made one of 
twenty-two, with .+.v sowlers f1vcn, 
all fresh and hvely, against Eleveu 
stiff and steady ones could ever 
want to do the same thing again. 

‘But if we do like to amuse our- 
selves,’ some one will say, ‘ what 
does 1t matter to any one ?’ 

Why, it matters a great deal. 
First of all, you draw the best players 
away from fine county matches, which 
are better worth seemg by far. At 
this present tume the members of the 
Surrey Club—than whom no club 
has ever done more to encourage 
county cricket—have a difficulty in 
their fixtures, because All England 
matches are encouraged on the same 


Vo trust all true lovers of cricket 
will take this into consideration be- 
fore they have anything to do with 
these ‘All England’ games. For 
which is better; that for three sum- 
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mer months the finest matches pos- 
sible shall be arranged by the Mary- 
lebone and the Surrey Clubs chiefly 
in London, but with return matches 
im other counties, or that these ar- 
rangements should be spoilt for so 
poor an apology for a match as we 
have al described ? 

It does appear at present that 
there 1s a feelmg of opposition on 
the part of the All England Eleven, 
or certain of them, to the promoters 
of county matches Surely nothing 
can be more suicidal. Who brought 
forward these very men to their pre- 
sent position? Who find the sinews 
of war? Who provide the money 
for matches and the labour fund ? 
We admit that there may be one or 
two men so situated that they may 
see little personal danger in opposing 
their former friends and patrons, 
though even they may commit the 
fatal mistake of kicking away the 
ladder before they have done with 
it. But let us ask—Do cricketers 
act wisely in supporting them? 
Should the rest of the All England 
Eleven agree to play on days when 
they are wanted for our leadmg 
clubs ? 

We trust that this will be ami- 
cably arranged , otherwise, we should 
say that %.1e Marylebone and the 
Surrey clubs should make 1t a rule 
that men who bclong to an Eleven 
so-regardless of their fixtures should 
ncver be employed either at Lord’s 
or the Oval 

Tt 18 prejudicial to the game to 
grow too professional. The effect 1s 
to make the matches less interest- 
ing ; for the battmg 1s forced mtoa 
degree of strength quate out of pro- 
portion to the bowhng of the same 
club. First of all hired players su- 
Sr our bowling, and afterwards, 

use 16 18 80 unequal to the hat- 
ting, we are ashamed to practise 
bowling so as to make up the dif- 
ference. 

This has always ape a strong = 
gument against employing a pro 
sional in a county club, but if a 
travelbng band of professionals 
makes us indifferent to measure our 
strength + the nearest county, 
then do the professionals do us harm 
indeed. 


‘Wenman remarked last year that 
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he remembered the time when a man 
aspired to the honour of a place im 
Ins County Eleven—but now that 
emulation seemed passing away. 
And what did we have instead? A 
flat, stale, spimtless game—no ho- 
nour for the one to win, no discredit 
to the other to lose! 

Seeing, therefore, that the Surrey 
County Club was established to re- 
instate Surrey in its once proud per 
sition, let us briefly review its cricket 
history 

Sunecy has as much nght as any 
county to claim the honour of esta- 
blishing cricket as a county game. 
Hampshire was once considered thee 
native land of bats and stumps, but 
only because the Hambledon Club 
playsed in Hampshire Now this 
club was quite at the Surrey end of 
Hants, and the Surrey men wero 
among the finest players in it. In- 
deed, in the old scores tho samc 
men are found indifferently on the 
side of Surrey and of Hants, perhaps 
because they had their homes m the 
one and their cricket-ground in the 
other 

As far back as the year 1767, 
Surrey did its full share in all the 
matches of the day ‘For some ten 
years Surrey against Hambledon, 
and Surrey against Kent was an an- 
nual match, and these three names— 
Hambledon, Surrey, and Kent— 
were the only great names in cricket 
history. The Earl of Winchilsca 
and the Hon Colonel Lennox used 
to back Surrey, and Sir Horace 
Mann backed Kent. <As_ cricket 
spread in Hants, Hampshire against 
Surrey took the place of the Ham- 
bledon match. uch interest was 
at that early period taken in the 
training of cricketers, because we 
find, even in 1788, a colt match— 
the Colts of Surrey v. the Colts of 
Hants. At this match, Lord Stra- 
thavon and the Hon. H. Fitzroy ap- 
peared among the supporters of 
Surrey. 

In the year 1793, Surrey played 
aninga: wat’ almimately beste be 
innings, tamately losing by 
seven wickets. In this match they 
were weighted with four amateurs 
of title; but next year, choosing with 
lese regard to rank, Surrey lost by 
only three runs, though i 
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thirteen of England. Next year, 
1795, Surrey beat easily thirteen of 
England. The year after, Surrey 
beat Eleven of England m one in~ 
nings, giving them one of the Walk- 
ers The Hon. E Bhgh and H. 
Tufton now played for Surrey. 
England then won ther even 
matches; but towards the end of 
the century Surrey grew again too 
strong for England Perhaps the 
Surrey gentlemen improved; for 
Surrey evidently could not choose 
their best men. Im 1800, therefore, 
we find the odds of 12 of Surrey 
to 14 of England, and it 18 curious 
*to observe. that same year 12 of 
England played 23 of Kent, losing 
by only rr runs. 

About this time Surrey had Lam- 
bert as well as Robison, a very 
great accession to their strength; 
and Surrey each year won one match 
out of the two which were usually 
played. Surrey also won easily mn 
1805, Robinson on their side, mn 
their first game, seoring 93 to ba- 
lance Lord F Beauclerk’s contn- 
bution of 192 for England They 
also won the second match almost 
in oneinnings 9 In 1809 Surrey won 
both matches. The second of the 
two was played with, m one sense, 
the strangest oddson record Surrey 
lent England Beldham the best 
player both as bat and bowler as a 
man given ! 

The same match was played till 
1817, by which time England had 
grown too strong, both Mr Budd 
and Lord Fred Beauclerk being at 
their best though Jobn Sherman 
was a great acquisition to Surrey, 
Mr Osbaldeston’s swift bowling lost 
them more runs than he saved. 

The year 1817, therefore, saw 
the last of Surrey’s even-handed 
attempts against All England the 
match was never played again till 
the year 1852. 

As to the celebrities of Surrey 
during all this time, among the 
Surrey men were the Walkers, espe- 
cally Tom and Harry. Tom was 
called ‘Old Everlasting,’ from his 
vexatious and mterminable defence. 
Bennett told us that though Tom 
‘was more to be depended on, Harry’s 
half-hour at the wicket was as 
as Tom’s whole afternoon. No 
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names of olden time were better 
known than those of the Walkers: 
but we owe it entirely to ‘ Old 
Nagren’ that these and other Ham- 
bledon worthies have not been long 
since forgotten: that 1s to say, our 
friend Charles Cowden Clarke, a 
writer of much taste, and frend of 
Keats and Charles Lamb, lhstened 
to the old yeoman’s yarns and put 
them down 1n his own pleasant way. 
Mr Haygarth has of late years fol- 
lowed out the clue, so afforded and 
supphed Fredemck Lillywhite with 
some highly interesting biographies 
for his encket scores, two volumes 
much to be recommended to all who 
take interest m the game. 

Tom Walker’s bat may now be 
seen at Lord’s, as also Robinson’s— 
the handle grooved to fit his burnt 
and stunted fingers 

Crawte was the best of the Kent 
side Wecall attention to him be- 
cause hke Pilch m later times he 
received a consideration from Mr. 
Amherst to live in Kent and support 
the honour of that county. But 
Crawte was a Surrey man, and so 
it was to Surrey that Kent had in 
those days to look for a recruit; 
though so truly was cncket natu- 
ralized in Kent, that an old gentle- 
man who could remember play m 
1780 told us that on every village 
green in Kent you might have seen 
games of cricket. 

Besides these men there were 
John and James Wells, W Beldham, 
Robmson, Barton, J. Hampton, 
Lambert, Sparks, Bentley, Harding, 
Bridger, L. Powis, John and James 
Sherman. These, with the three 
Walkers and Crawte, were the prin- 
cipal names from which the Surrey 
Eleven was chosen for twenty years. 
Most of the following noblemen and 
gentlemen, at different times, formed 
part of this County Eleven—HEarl of 
Winchilsea, Hon E Bhegh, A. and F. 
Tufton, Hon. D. Kimnaird, Sir H. 
Martin,” Mr. Mellsh, Mr. White- 
head, G. Leicester, Colonel Onslow, 
G Cooper, Esq, J. Lawrell, Esq, 
Colonel Maitland, J. Tanner, F. 
Ladbroke, T Vigne, B. Aislabie. 

Whoever looks over the scores of 
the M. C. C. will percerve how large 
a proportion of the leading mem- 
bers of that club were Surrey men. 
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From the year 1817 the name of 
Surrey as one united county club is 
quite lost in the annals of cncket. 
England, for three or four years, 
divided against Hants; but Surrey 
is represented only by a vanety of 
separate clubs— Mitcham, Epsom, 
Farnham, Harkey Row, Godalming, 
Dorking, Wokng. If, therefore, 
the gentlemen of the Surrey County 
Club aspire to replace Surrey in its 
former county position and in the 
plenary possession of that strength 
which belongs only to a united 
people, they will allow us to inform 
them that the position they have 
succeeded in restoring is one that 
Surrey held for fifty years. Dunng 
the whole of this time Surrey could 
hold its own agamst any single 
county, and for twenty years Surrey 
was a match for All England, and 
even gave them odds as essential to 
the interest of the annual contest. 

Robinson was one of the best 
hitters of his day—left-handed and 
a very hard off-hitter He was a 
cricketer under difficullies, for he 
could only catch with his left hand, 
the fingers of his right hand hav- 
ing been burnt off when a child 
He was called ‘Long Robin,’ bemg 
s1x feet one mch high, and by 
some ‘ Three-fingered Jack.’ Some 
curious things are remembered 
of Robmson. He once had the 
legitimacy of his bat called mn ques- 
tion and shaved down to the proper 
measure while he stood angry by. 
Barker remembered a man’s bat 
being served in the same way at 
Lord’s. ‘ Robinson,’ said Mr Mor- 
ton, sen., the dramatist, ‘ mntro- 
duced spikes. He had them for 
one foot, but of monstrous length.’ 
Sparks used to mention a kind of 
greave, two thick boards set angle- 
wise to guard his shin: but the 
fairness of the leg byes, wmch went 
off rather too clean, was called im 
question, and Robinson was laughed 
out of his mvention. 

The Duke of Dorset (the third 
duke) was one of the earhest pro- 
moters of the game—one who did 
much to redeem it from the cha- 
racter so long 1t bore, as only a 
game for the lower orders—a re- 
flection, perhaps, though true to 
London, might not have represented 
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the sentiments of country life. <A 
game that requires sO many on a 
side always must have required 
some care and to keep a strong 
eleven together. Hence we read of 
professionals very early. The Duke 
of Dorset kept in hs employment 
Maller, Minshull, and . Bowra, 
amongst the best of his day. The 
Earl of Tankerville retained Lumpy 
and Bedster. Mr Lawrell em- 
poe Robinson as his keeper. Suir 

orace Mann employed John and 
George Ring as his huntsman and 
whipper-in Mr. Amherst used to 
employ Boxall to bowl to nm in 
winter 1n a barn as well as summer 
in the fields Boxall was one of the 
best Surrey bowlers, born at Ripley. 
Lord Stowell gave Beldham an 
order to make him a cricket ground 
at Holt-pound. The town of Seven- 
oaks was indebted to the Duke of 
Dorset for the Vine Ground assigned. 
by a deed of trust to be a cricket 
ground for ever. The duke was 
nearly being the cause of what in 
those days would have been equal 
to the enterprise that sent our 
Elevens to America one year and to 
Austraha the next. For, while 
ambassador to France im 1784, he 
wrote to Yalden, captain of the 
County Eleven @t Chertsey, to find 
an Eleven to go over and show the 
game at Pans! The Eleven had been 
actually chosen, with the Earl of 
Tankerville at their head, and they 
had travelled as far as Dover when 
the Duke of Dorset had returned, 
flymg before the first outbreak of 
the French Revolution 

The Surrey County Cmcket Club 
dates from the year 1845. 

In the month of October in that 
year, at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington, there was a large gathering 
of the representatives of the prin- 
cipal clubs in the county of Surrey 
to enrol members, to decide on rules, 
and do all things necessary for in- 
augurating in good earnest a club 
worthy of the fame of this pre-em- 
nently cricketing land, and, we may 
say, the very nursery of cricketers. 
icea Teles fe tho cr pies orioeae 

or the express purpose 
of presiding on the occasion. W. 
Denison, Esq., was vice-chairman at 
the dinner on that day, and among 
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the company present was, first of 
all, W. Ward, Esq., with Messrs W. 


and C. Pickering, J. Napper, from 
the Dorking Club; J. Banner, from 
the New East Surrey Club; Messrs. 
Horner and Hoare, of the Dulwich 


Club. Messrs. Earnshaw, “White, 
and other tlemen yvepresented 
the South nmdon Club, while 


it were long to tell those who re- 
spectively represented the “Mont- 
peler, the Clapham, the Dulwich, 
and various er clubs, all withm 
a circle to regard a general Surrey 
County Ciub as their centre. 

After dinner the Hon F Ponsonby 
at once enunciated the object and 
the principle on which it was pro- 
posed to found one central club 
south of the Thames ‘It would 
be estabhshed with a view of bring- 
ing out the cricketing strength of the 
county,’ and as Mr. W. Pickering 
added, ‘to give the cmcketers of 
Surrey an opportunity of proving 
that they inherited or retamed much, 
if not all, the strength of play for 
which their forefathers in the game 
had been so distinguished.’ 

That some such rallying-point— 
that some such ‘ fair field and no 
favour, was still further maintained 
by Mr. Napper. He y argued that 
it was indeed an anomaly, that while 
Kent and Sussex were each actuated 
by a spirit of nationality, and all 
the emulation of distinct clans, that 
Surrey should of late years, for want 
of ‘a local habitation and a name,’ 
exemphfy all the weakness that 
must result from those faces beng 
scattered which they now proposed 
to concentrate and to combine. 

As to the glones of Surrey m days 
gone by, Mr. Ward reminded the 
meeting that Surrey had not only 
been once able to play All Eng- 
land, but that 1t had won the game 
against extra numbers on some 
occasions, and had given men m 
others 

The Hon. F. Ponsonby was then 
elected the first vice-president, and 
at an early meeting in the year fol- 
lowing, the first year of the play, 
Wilham Strachan, Esq , of Ashurst, 
was elected first president of the 
Surrey County Club 

Martingale and Brockwell were 
the first professional bowlers en- 
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gaged, both from Surrey; and true 
to the principle of encouraging the 
county in every respect, the bats and 
stumps were ordered of Mr. Page, 
and an inquiry was made, though 
made in vam, for a manufacturer of 
cricket-balls in Surrey. 

The season commenced with about 
120 members, but every day added 
to the number—a circular be 
widely distributed about the county 
to this effect:—that the county of 
Surrey had once held a high posi- 
tion mn the world of cricket—that to 
restore the county to its former 
rank ‘the Surrey Club’ had been 
founded —that the object of the 
Commuttee would be to seek out and 
bring together the cncketing talent, 
to play matches on their own ground 
on the Oval, Kennington, as also m 
different parts of Surrey, and to 
engage the best bowlers of the same 
county for the practice of the 
members. 

Wednesday, the 13th of May, 1846, 
was the first day the Surrey Club 
ever pitched ther stumps upon the 
Oval 

The club now having the entire 
control of the county ground, a new 
era dawned upon its operations, and. 
from that moment those who con- 
ducted its affairs availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded of 
introducing a series of great county 
matches The men of Surrey now 
began to rally round the County 
Club. 

In the year 1857 the Pavilion was 
buult; from which date the number 
of the members and the success 
of the county in the field fully 
rewarded past exertions, as the 
club had the honour of winning 
every match but one in that year— 
thus reaping golden opinions from 
all kinds of men, and eas too, 
for their income proved nearly 
double that of the former year. 

In 1858 stll greater success is 
chronicled for though they con- 
tended against All England for the 
first time, they won every match, a 
thing unprecedented m the annals 
of the game 

In the years 1859, 1860, and 
1861, the county has honourably 
maintained 1ts position, settang forth 
an annually improving programme 
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of great events, and ever watching 
opportunities that presented them- 
selves of mviting the other counties 
of England to a fair trial of ther 
strength. 

In this emulous spirit for two 
years the club had ‘ fixtures’ with 
Nattinghamshire, thereby keepmg 
alive the spirit of that county and 
virtually re-establishing therr county 
club. The same spimt has 
evinced towards other counties, and 
exciting contests have on many oc- 
casions been played to the dehght 
of thousands of spectators Never 
has 1t been the good fortune of a 
county to rise by such rapid stndes 
as Surrey during the last sx years, 
which 1s manly to be attributed to 
the talent exhibited in the field, 
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and an honest desire on the part of 
the club to extend er by 
liberal means, England’s noblest 


The Surrey is at the present mo- 
ment the largest club m England. 
Its mcome 1s all expended (large as 
it is) in the promotion of cricket, as 
the hst of the Surrey matches of 
itself mustshow. The Surrey Club 
claims the honour of having first 
brought mto pubho notice a host of 
talent; witness Sherman, Caffyn, 
Cesar, Lockyer, H. H. Stephenson, 
Mortlock, ‘Mudie, Gniffith, Sewell; 
and latterly Humphrey and Pooley 
would acknowledge the same kind 
assistance as opening to them a 
sphere for their respectave talents. 
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A FAREWELL TO SPRING. 


OFT fleeces floating through 
The fields of tender blue 
Like white-winged galleys in the Southern seas 
And you, oh tremulous air! 
Low-murmuring everywhere, 
In snowy thorns, and budding chestnut-trees, 
Your spring-tide melodies ;— 
Ye larks, far up the sky 
Cheating the curious eye, 
And you, whose note 1s earliest heard, 
Invisible cuckoo, welcome herald-bird ; 
List with what grief my song is blended, 
To say farewell—farewell; the Spring is ended. 


Primroses creamy pale, 
And liles of the vale, 
Wild hyacinths, and purple cuckoo-flowers, 
Wood-sorrel, violet-— 
If any linger yet 
To wake a longing in the Summer’s bowers 
For blooms of vernal hours— 
Daffodils, golden-bright, 
The wandering child’s delight ; 
‘White wind-flowers, faintly streaked with pink; 
Forget-me-nots, the fringe of brooklet-brink ; 
Oh, tame the sorrow of my singing, 
Farewell to Sprnng—so swiftly from us winging! 


In meadows, freshly green, 
No more the lambs are seen ; 
The emerald fades from the up-springing wheat; 
The gentle nightingale 
No longer tells her tale 
Of sobbing melody by moonlight sweet, 
But flies the summer heat ; 
Alas! and well-a-day 
That Spring should pass away! 
The prime of song, and bud, and leaf, 
So bright, so beautiful; but ah, so brief! 
Oh, woe is me that I must sing 
Farewell—and yet again, farewell, dear Spring! 
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it be true that one half the science—would not each, if he spoke 
know how the himself, tell you that he cared more 

is eq ecertam for his calling than all elee besides? 
This The doctor reads his medical jour- 
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phorus wmpeyanus, may excite the 
curiosity of the Zoological Society. 
On the first night of a new opera, 
all my musical fnends are in their 
seats before the overture. The 
month of May sees two London 
crowds daly thronging withm a 
minute’s walk of each other; one 
darkens with its shadow the thresh- 
old of Exeter Hall; the other trips 
hghtly up the steps of the Royal 
Academy. Let us join for a while 
this latter assembly of the art- 
loving public, pay our shilling at 
the door, m company with some of 
the fairest, the bravest, the most 
illustrious of the land, mvest a 
similar sum in the purchase of a 
catalogue, hand over our umbrella 
to that ingenious gentleman with a 
patch across his eye, who, while he 
never demands, on the other hand 
will never refuse our free-will offer- 
ing of sixpence for its custody, and, 
these prelimimaries settled, let us 
join the critics upstairs. Cretics I 
call them, with deliberate purpose 
In the little exordium with which I 
prefaced this paper, 1t will be ob- 
served that I maintamed the szngle- 
mess Of professional imterest. But 
here we see productions of a trade, 
concernng which the world will 
say its say For soldiermg, for 
physicking, for persuading a British 
jary that Mr William Sikes is the 
most hemous of all ruffians, or the 
most calummated of mankind, edu- 
cation or diplomas, society tells us, 
are indispensable But TAsre, it 
would appear, is common property. 
Those of us who love, or think we 
love, the paimter’s art (and 1t 1s sur- 
prising what a large ae Saints of 
the community 1s thus described), 
can judge of pictures by the purest 
instinct. Miullais a great colourist! 
pshaw! what has he done but daub 
affectedly® Talk of Leighton’s 
genius! why, don’t you know that 
his works are absurdly over-rated ? 
As for Hook’s efforts, give Mr Carp- 
ley a paint-pot, and just three weeks’ 
study, and he undertakes to show 
you how landscape mieut be treated. 
For my part, I firmly beleve that, 
if the divine Raphael or Titian hmm- 
self could revisit this sphere, and 
set up a studio in Berners Street, 
we should find gentlemen who 
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talked of their works as loudly, as 
withly, as knowingly—shall I say as 
SNOBBISHLY as this? And who could 
venture to set them mght? So long 
as doctors differ, so long as painters 
of different age, aim, sentiment, and 
education, can each please their own 
circle of admirers, we cannot legis- 
late upon esthetics. By me the 
accurate representation of form, by 
you the charm of colour-harmony, 
by some one else the sentiment m 
pictures, 1s what is prized most 
Inghly Happy the man who can 
acquire from fair appreciation of all 
these qualities an honest admiration 
for works of skill or genius, be they 
of this or any former age, and come 
of what school they may ! 


The critics, then, crowd round the 
pictures m Trafalgar Square, and 
loudly praise or censure as they 
please At 9 A.M one may walk 
through the rooms in comfort, at 
1o the visitors are pouring in, at 
rx the ‘line’ 1s occupied As for 
the afternoon, the throng becomes so 
dense that all, except enthusiasts, 
give up the task of struggling for a 
peep, 'and lounge about the place 
with no apparent object but to look 
at one another 

There are certain places on the 
Royal Academy walls which have 
from time to time become identified 
with well-known pictures, and 
where we look at each succeeding 
Exhibition with natural curiosity, to 
see whether the once famous spot 
has been as ably filled Who does 
not remember those few square feet 
of space which held The Huguenots, 
and Order of Release—the little area 
round which so many thousands 
thronged to see The Derby Day? 
This 1s not, we believe, the only 
time that Mr Mullais’s picture has 
been the first in cataloguing order 
on ‘the line,’ and surely few more 
attractive specimens of this artist’s 
power have been here exhibited than 
the portrait of that charming httle 
lhstener to her First Sermon (7) 
Since that old dusty baize was 
nailed up fresh and green, how 
many congregations must have 
filed the church; how many re- 
verend gentlemen grown eloquent ; 
how many occupants of that high- 
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backed pew have turned out the 
text with great precision, and then 
gone quietly to sleep! No doubt 
the present urse is very edify- 
ing, but for us who are without the 
walls, who cannot lsten to the Doc- 
tor, 1s there not a moral to be drawn 
from this sweet portraiture of mno- 
cence? Ah! nisi fetes ut pueruli, 
Perhaps we may learn more from 
this unconscious httle preacher than 
from many sermons 

Passing over Zhe Pathway to the 
Ruin (10), which 1s cunous in being 
painted on the old-fashioned scale of 
colour, and Across the Ferry (15), 
which is rather colder than even 
Mr Lee is wont to be, we come to 
Mr. Sant’s group of portraits (16), 
a great advance on any similar wor 
from this painter’s hands There 1s 
much grace of action m the princi- 
pal figure—a mother, who is de- 
scending some steps leading to a 
conservatory, with one child at her 
side and a baby in her arms. Tho 
subject is broadly pamted, and 
thoroughly unconventional! in treat- 
ment. 

To say of Agua Bendita (23) that 
itis by Mr Phillip, that the scene 1s 
laid m a Spanish church, and that 
the dramatis personx are Spanish 
peasants, 1s equivalent to promising 
such a colour-revel, as all who have 
studied that artist’s work have long 
learned to appreciate The pictu- 
sag pas side of religious life, especially 
as developed in the Church of Rome, 
has been so strained and falsely 
rendered upon canvas, that we 
cannot help feelang the honesty with 
which this subject has been treated. 
The httle family knot stand round 
the holy-water stoup, and go through 
the ceremony (as Macaulay says, we 
all hold hereditary faith) sincerely, 
but without enthumasm. Such in- 
cidents have a poetry of their own, 
which can neither be increased nor 
diminished at the mere will of the 

nter, and the quality of Mr. 

hillip’s work has gained a hundred- 

fold by its stern rejection of sham 
sentiment 

The success of Mr. Morgan’s fe- 
tained for the Defence, n the last 
Exhibition, has probably mduced 
him to paint a pendant for that 
cabinet picture in the /’cd Zupe of 
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this year. Both savour of that 1 
atmosphere which envelopes 
Courts at Westminster; and the 
slall with which they are treated 
leads us to hope that Mr. Morgan 
may try his hand at larger works of 
the same class. 

We wish, for tho sake of Mr. 
Roberts’s later fame, that he had a 
rival So long as he can wield his 
brush not only better, but twice as 
well as any other pamter m his 
field, he seems deternimed to paint 
with as httle labour as possible. 
His pictures this year, expocially his 
interiors of Alalan Cathedral and Sé, 
Stephen’s, Wienna, aro beautiful 
scencs; but they aro scenes which 
should have been pamted on a 
larger scale, and looked at across an 
auditorium. For grand idealization 
of the gloom through vault and 
aisle , for bold and accurate perrpec- 
tave drawing, Mr. Roberts is un- 
equalled, but there are subtle 
qualities of beauty in architecture, 
only to be reached by that careful 
attention to detail which made his 
earher works so famous, and which 
18 not present here 

A Nay-dream (38) 18 the title 
given by Mr Poynter to the half- 
length portrait of a beautiful girl, mn 
a black silk dress tminmed with 
violet, who 1s seated at a piano, with 
one hand wandering over the keys, 
while the other rests on a volume of 

ms—as if she were trying to 
realize the author’s meaning im a 
few dreamy chords. This’ work, 
which 18s identified with no parti- 
cular clique or school, 1s honestly 
and skilfully pated, and by no 
means wanting in pathos. 

If Mr Lucy 1s not often repre- 
sented on these walls, he makes 
ample compensation by the size of 
Ins canvas, when 1t does appear. 
His feconciliation of Sir Joshua Rey- 
melds and Garsberough 1s of the 
grand school size, and, though par- 
taking somewhat of the dramatic 
idealism of that style, is interestang 
as an historical picture in its usually 
accepted meaning. How charm- 
ingly charactenstic of the painter’s 
mind, that pure and simple faith in 
art, which must be held by all its 
earnest followers, are thotre 
words of Gamsborough! ‘We are 
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all going to heaven,’ exclaims the 
dying man; ‘and Vandyke 1s of the 
company” The sternest bigot here 
below would scarce take umbrage at 
that touching creed; and yet could 
it have been uttered by any but a 
painter’s lips without a semblance 
of profanity ? 
Mr Cope’s Music Lesson (46) is a 
pretty notion, which, 1f embodied by 
some years ago, might have 
attracted much notice, but, judged 
by the standard of to-day, when 
flesh tints are matched and measured 
with microscopic accuracy, 1t surely 
scems behind the age. It 1s per- 
haps unfortunate for this picture 
that it should have been hung so 
near a portrait which, m its intense 
fidelity to nature, as well as the ex- 
quisite harmony of 1ts colour, reaches 
a point of perfection, beyond which 
indeed it seems impossible to pro- 
ceed Mr Sandys’ portrait of Mrs 
Susannah Rose (53), has merited in 
all opinions that terse, well-remem- 
bered eulogy, which Ruskin pro- 
nounced some years ago on Wallis’s 
Death of Chatterton, ‘faultless and 
wonderful’ Never was the beauty 
of old age more aptly shown, never 
colour more tastefully associated 
The diapered background alone 1s a 
charming study in itself The tuny 
landscape seen through the open 
window to the nght 1s worthy of 
the best age of old Flemish art. Yet 
all is kept subordinate to the indi- 
viduality of the head, every feature 
of which 1s wrought out and finished 
with the greatest care, from the sub- 
tlest bloom of lving colour on the 
cheek, to the silvered hair which 
peeps below the muslin cap The 
possessors of such a family portrait 
as this may indeed be congratulated. 
Mr. Erwood, faithful to the task 
he sets himself, of illustrating the 
incidents of every-day hfe, intro- 
duces us to the back parlour of a 
suburban villa, where a youthful 
Abigail, who is supposed, as the 
catalogue informs us, to be Minding 
the House (55), has taken advantage 
of her muistress’s absence to admit a 
gipsy woman, or, rather, one of 
those spurious fortune-tellers, m 
whom such faith 1s reposed down- 
stairs, until Jemimarann or Mrs. 
Cook find that the disappearance of 
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a silver fork or two is 2 phenomenon 
inseparable from the promise of a 
lover. The cards are just spread 
out upon the table by the wily pro- 
phetess. The milly girl bends 
“eagerly over them to ascertam her 
fate The story is well told; the 
unpretending furniture of the room, 
and shrubbery outside are deftly 
rendered; and the whole subject 
forms, in its modest aim, a pleasing 
composition. 

It is curious to see how many 
visitors crowd before Mr. Phillips’ 
ITouse of Commons, out of sheer inte- 
rest in the portraiture which it con- 
tains, for few but his brother artists 
could detect in that grave and 
sombre group its. excellence of 
power and choice of colour The 
chief attraction here lies in the fact 
that we may be at once brought 
face to face with some dozen great 
men of the ttme—not merely posing 
for a carte de visite, but at thear 
work Here 18 Palmerston, the 
veteran Premier, the skilful bottle- 
holder of Punch’s page—here 1s 
Gladstone, great 1n oratory and of 
financial fame—there Russell, the 
artful diplomatist—and good Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, the statesman and 
the scholar Over the way sits 
Disraelh, who with a few ‘ winged 
words’ of satire can fling defiance 
to the Opposition when he hikes, 
and by him Bulwer Lytton, Gene- 
ral Peel, and Viscount Stanley * 
Across the battle-ground again we 
recogmze a host of other well- 
known faces, and in the midst of 
this august assembly, calmly en- 
throned as umpire, to ‘ see fair,’ sits 
Mr Speaker on his verdant throne. 
. . « Who would not lnger before 
such a work? <A time may come 
when these men’s children’s chil- 
dren shall sit where they do; and 
when in 1900 they look upon this 
likeness of their grandsires, I ho 
the rems of government will 
held as honestly, as stoutly, and as 
cleverly as at the present day. 

Mr C Hunt exhibits an amusing 
little picture (87) which reminds 
one of Webster, 1n 1ts healthy appre- 

* It 1s the Treaty uf Commerce in 1860 
which lies upon the table. The glittermg 
mace 1s cunningly introduced to hghten up 
the picture. 
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ciation of school-boy fan. A group 
of rustic children have assembled 
to play ‘ Hamlet,’ and the pomt 
chosen for illustration 1s that wlach 
the picture m the Vernon Gallery 
has made so familiar to us. It is 
indeed a good-humoured burlesque 
upon Machse’s work. There hes 
young Hamlet at Ophela’s feet 
eyeing the royal assassin under her 
fan. That unfortunate lady herself 
18 represented by a chubby boy in 
a smock-frock, who preserves his 
dramatic mndividuahty with the help 
of a wreath of gilly-fowers. <At the 
back of the space which has been 
set apart for the stage lies upon a 
bench Gonzago, the player-king, 
enacted by a little urchin who, as 
the mock murderer, pours the poi- 
son from a guu7t bottle unto his ear, 
13 so tickled (either morally or 
physically) by the action that he 
bursts into a broad gnn. Claudius, 
who 18 in yellow boots which are 
much too large for him, starts up 
mn an agony of theatrical remorse, 
while the Queen, grand in her paper 
tiara painted over with fleurs-de-lis, 
tries hard to assert her dignity and 
indifference On the Icft hand two 
small boys fulfil orchestral duties 
with a penny pipe and toy fiddle 
‘The only ‘child of larger growth’ 
is in the background—an old man 
—probably the master of the school, 
who 1s officiating as prompter. 

The idea 1s original, and the sub- 
ject, which is ably handled, will 
doubtless cause much amusement 
among the younger visitors to the 
Academy. 

Many to whom Mr. Talfourd’s 
broad and clever crayon portraits 
are familiar will be glad to find that 
he still finds tame for painting His 
Margherita (95)—the study of a 
female head—is well conceived and 
modelled, and there is something 
charactenstic about 1t which be- 
longs to a good age of Art. 

Objections have been raised to 
Mr Frnth’s Juliet (100) on account 
of the want of unity mits hghting. 
Without renewing this scandal, 
which no doubt Mr. Frith’s artistic 
reputation will manage to survive, 
we must confess that the young 
lady m her white satin dress em- 
broidered with gold is a very at- 
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trachve young person, and that, 
whether Romeo 1s looking upon her 
by moonlight or by daylight, that 
ardent but unfortunate youth has 
every reason to be satisfied with 
the object of his choice. 

Waiting an Answer (ror) is one 
of those epsodes in Insh t 
life which Mr. Nicol has made it 
his specudité to lustrato. The pre- 
sent scene hes in the study of a fox- 
hunting squire, to whom a rustic 
messenger has just delivered a let- 
ter. The old gentleman, who is 
evidently about to change a rather 
ghostly red dressing-gown for his 
hunting togs, which he on a chair, 
hastily reads his letter by the win- 
dow, while the tired and tattered 
rustic wipes his honest head behind 
ascreen It seems exigeant to re- 
quire refinement of colour-har- 
mony m such a work. Yet the 
picture need have lost none of its 
character 1f a httle more attention 
had been paid to it in this par- 
ticular. The sulyject 1s, however, 
boldly and effectively handled, with 
a strong sense of humour 

The portrat of D Lang, Esq, 
FSA (116), by Mr. Douglas, might 
from its s1ze aud mode ot treatment 
have more appropriately bore the 
name of Zhe Bovohiworm’s Study. 
Sure never were dusty tomes, pigskm 
covers, Jluminated manuscripts, and 
those precious knicknacks which in 
the auctioncer’s nomenclature are 
known as objects of virtt, huddled 
together 1n more exquisitely pic- 
turesque confusion. It was a happy 
thought to a Sows the antiquanan 
engaged in his favounte pursuits. 
This little picture 1s a very remark- 
able one, and painted throughout 
with great fidelity 

It would be difficult to say, in 
looking at Mr. Stanfield’s picture 
(123), whether one dernved the 
greater interest from the nature of 
the subject or the skill with which 
at his venerable age the artist has 
treated it. Few naval men could 
look at Turner’s 7éméraue without 
emotion, and the situation of his 
Majesty’s ship ‘The Defence,’ and 
her prize, ‘Il St. Ildefonso,’ on the 
morning following the battle of Tra- 
falgar, 1s, in the very words of the 
catalogue, a noble theme for poet or 
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for painter. The battered hulk 
which has fought so long and 
trustily still rides upon the yeasty 
waves before us, ed by the 
hand of one who for half a century 
has done his work too, as boldly and 
as well. 

La Tovvette des Morts (124) is the 
title of a dexterously treated but 
very painful subject by Mr. Ward. 
It represents the last incident m 
the life of Charlotte Corday, whose 
hair is just being cut off by her 
remorseless gaoler after the com- 
pletion of her portrait by her unfor- 
tunate boy lover, Hauer, on the eve 
of her execution 

It 1s pleasant to turn from this 
scene of horror to Lehmann’s charm- 
ing lhkeness of Madame Hartmann 
(129), which has deservedly the 
place of honour among portraits 
The form—a very lovely one—has 
been exquisitely modelled, and a 
very becoming dregs in which blue 
silk and white satm are happily 
combined add at once to the charms 
of the lady and the credit of the 
rtist. 

Mr. Weigall’s portrait of the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis (135) 18 
equally successful im its way, and 
one of the many specimens which 
indicate this rising paimter’s skill 
The interest with which it is re- 
garded 1s of course doubly enhanced 
by the recent death of the lamented 
statesman 

Lucrezia Borgia (130), the ‘eye 
picture’ this year, 1s worthy of Mr 
Klmore’s best manner We have a 
vigorous composition united to a 
wondrous chord of colour The 
subject 1s a httle mysterious, but— 
given the character of our heroie— 
there 1s little doubt but some dread 
plot is on the eve of its accomplish- 
ment. She stands, rnchly dressed 
in a crimson velvet robe with large 
puffed sleeves gathered up over a 
blue sulk petticoat, at the entrance 
of a chamber, from which her com- 
panion, the sternest type of medi- 
zeval Italy, pulls back a green silk 
damask curtaim with one hand, while 
he clutches a dagger in the other. 
Lucrezia only holds the assassin 

k because within her own fair 
fingers there hes as deadly and 
more safe a weapon. As we look 
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upon her handsome face, marked 
with the passions of a wicked lie, 
we know that poison is within the 
giass, and what she wishes ske will 
effect at any cost. Ungodly pnde, 
lust, hatred—all may urge her to 
the crime, but that it will be done 
is certain. To look at this picture 
1s hke reading a page of Atschylus. 
It 18 tragedy of the highest order. 

Under the title of the King of 
Hearts (146) Mr. Hunt exhibits the 
portrait of a sturdy httle gentleman 
whose years perhaps may number 
eight, playing at bowls on a bnght 
greensward, dressed 1n the costume 
of the sixteenth century The hand- 
some hittle fellow, with his auburn 
hair and bright blue eyes, 1s swag- 
gering in the attitude which bluff 
King Hal 1s said to have affected, 
and the chief disadvantage of which 
was that 1t made the worst of 111- 
shaped legs Maybe it is the 
youthful scion of the Tudor House 
who himself stands before us m that 
gorgeous costume. The bnilliancy 
of this httle picture kills everythmg 
which the eye can reach beside 1t. 

Mr. Horsley introduces us to the 
toilette of a haughty beauty m the 
last century, who has received a 
score of billets upon St. Valen- 
tine’s Morning She looks tn- 
umphantly at herself m the glass, 
while a favourite lapdog on her 
kmees tears up and gnaws the son- 
net of some unhappy suitor. On 
the dressing-table les a mch robe 
of crimson velvet trimmed with 
swansdown In the background 
we notice some old waiting-woman 
opening the door to a page who has 
just arrived with some more ‘re- 
jected addresses’ It 1s a most 
effective picture in its school. 

Mr. Goodall’s Opium Bazaar at 
Cairo (166) realizes all that the 
title of the work suggests The 
lazy merchants smoking at ther 
stalls—the shppered blind man beg- 
ging alms along the street—the 
delicate gray shadows which fall 
athwart the marble—the picturesque 
accidents of pent-roof and awnmg— 
are all truly and wonderfully cha- 
racterisiuc of the scene, which 15 
steeped in the intensest Onental 
languor 

Mr. G. Sant has chosen the well- 
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known lines from Gray’s Elegy (175) 
as a plea for the study of a very 
noble yew tree in a country church- 
yard. Saving the presence of some 
ugly railings round a modern tomb 
to the left, the picture 1s a most 
pleasing one. The dark olive-green 
of the fohage, relieved against a 
deep blue sky behind, show quali- 
ties of colour which the landscape 
student wiil appreciate. 

The Old English Sung (185), by 
Mr. Orchardson, will find an echo 
In many an English heart. The 
richly-brocaded dress of the fair 
musician, her quilted blue silk pet- 
ticoat—but especially the honest, 
unaffected way in which she thrums 
the keys of that old-fashioned spin- 
net, carry us back to the time when 
domestic warbling was something 
more than a mere accomplishment 

Mr Ward’s large and bnihant 
p.cture—//ogurth’s Studio—must be 
interesting to all who respect a man 
whom most regard as the founder 
of our English school of painting 
It 1s the portrait of Captain Coram, 
their generous benefactor, which the 
Foundlings are gazing at Hogarth, 
ever ready for a joke, holds back 
the gallant captain, and hardly 
peeps himself from bchind the 
easel till he has heard the chil- 
dren’s criticism Is that pretty 
Mrs Hogarth, Sir James Thorn- 
lull’s daughter, who 1an away ten 
years ago with her papa’s young 
friend, and who is now cutting up 
cake for the little visitors? One 
little fellow evidently takes more 
interest in that operation than in 
the work of art before him, but 
most of the company are lust in 
childish admiration 

If Miss Blunden had not already 
been amply vindicated in tho 
‘Times, I should protest, 1n com- 
mon with ali who have seen the 
picture, against the injustice of 
hanging her Kynance C'uvr, Corn- 
wll (201), Where none can judge 
of its merits It 1s a most care- 
fully-finished study of sea coast and 
serpentine rock, reminding one of 
Naish in its almost geological accu- 
racy of detail and beauty of colour. 

Under the title of Train up a 
Child, cc (213), Mr Faed exhibits 
the interior of an English cottage, 
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in which we see a little rustic girl 
sewing ona button to her father’s 
shirt-sleeve, under the direction of 
the mother, who pauses from her 
own stitching to look on. An in- 
fant plays with a workbox on tho 
floor, where a cack, evidently an 
inmate of the place, is strutting to 
and fro. The scale of colour and 
the method of painting ap re- 
cisely those which were adact in 
the artist’s celebrated work From 
Dawn to Sunset The present sub- 
ject, however, 18 much more cheer- 
ful, and some of the accessories aro 
painted with a keener consciousness 
of detail Mr Faed finds ficld for 
his talents in two other works upon 
the line, viz, din frish Orange Girt 
(273), and The SelAcn Gown (379). 
In the latter picture—also of rustic 
life—a thrifty goodwife is endea- 
vouring to beguiale her daughter 
into accepting a more eligible suitor 
for her haud than one whom adverse 
circumstances, or maybe death, has 
parted from her Through tho 
open door ot the room we sec her 
father in close converse with her 
second lover, and, judging from the 
hospitable glass beture him, we havo 
no doubt that he only waits for his 
sweetheart’s consent to make him 
one of the fanuly To the artistic 
qualities of Walkie this artist adds a 
pathos of his own 

As each succeeding year brings 
fresh and unceasing proots of Mr 
Cooke’s skill and industry, words 
fuil us in describing the patient 
zeal with which he masters all his 
subjects, whether of landscape or 
afloat His Mutch Trawlers (230) 
riding at anchor off Scheveling 
afford material on which the painter 
has bestowed his fondest care The 
bowsprit of the larger fishing-boat, 
half hidden in a cloud of snow- 
white spray—the weatherbeaten 
canvas, here inflated by a sudden 
breeze, there idly flapping to and 
fro—the bulky stern and painted 
rudder, the faithful sympathy ’twixt 
wave and cloud—all these aro 
painted with a seaman’s eye. In- 
deed, we much mustake if the 
painter would not be quite as much 
at home on board that vessel as any 
man among the ‘ Van Kook’s’ crew. 
Far different im character, but 
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equally well treated, is Catalan 
Bay, on the Rock of Gurbraltar, by 
the same hand. The photographic 
accuracy with which the interesting 
geological phenomenon connected 
with this spot has been rendered 1s 
beyond all praise. Mr. Cooke has 
long been known as a man of s¢cl- 
ence a8 well as an artist, and the 
members of the Royal Academy 
must have been proud to hear from 
the lips of Sir R. Murchison a just 
tribute paid to the talents of this 
new member of the Royal Society. 

I wish that I had time to look in 
at Mr. Hook’s Sazlor’s Wedding 
Party (21 ae and pay my respects 
to Fielding’s heroine 1n that charm- 
ing portrait by Mr. Sidley of Miss 
Sophia Western, m her pretty sack 
and hat and feathers. i1t would be 
pleasant, too, and profitable to read 
the gentle sermon which Mr. H L 
Roberts, taking for his text the most 
beautiful of all parables, has preached 
to us in painter’s language. I think 
itis the third compartment m that 
gilded trame which will be looked 
upon with greatest interest. It is 
the Seed among thorns and gaudy 
field flowers—the human heart per- 
plexed with cares—begumiled with 
too attractive pleasures im this fair, 
wayward world of ours, on which 
the artist has bestowed his utmost 
care—for which we feel the keenest 
sympathy 

In a very clever picture, with 
that strong sense of humour which 
characterizes all his works, Mr. 
Marks has recorded his belief How 
Shakespeare Studied (261). A knot 
of worthies mn the sixteenth century 
stand gossiping about a street in 
which the gabled roofs and mul- 
lioned windows indicate the age of 

Queen We recognize 
half a dozen gentlemen whom we 
have seen before across the footlights. 
Shallow and sapient Dogberry, 1 
think, are here, and perhaps it 1s 
Petruchio who swaggers whip in 
hand There 1s old Shylock in the 
middle distance, and here, close by 
us, sitting near the ‘Swan,’ at Bank- 
side, 18 the Swan of Avoh, Shake- 
speare himself, dotting down notes 
for future ‘copy.’ We may have our 
suspicions that the immortal bard 
collected his maternal m a_ less 
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obtrusive manner—was not the 
sober philosopher which some of us 
suppose, but obtained his know- 
ledge of human weaknesses by 
sharing them. Can’t we imagine 
him tippling with Bardolph—hoax- 
ing stout Su John—chaffing old 
Verges into indignation—domg a 
httle bill with Shylock? Depend 
on it he jomed the Hotspurs of his 
tame 1n many a merry freak— 
with Mistress Page, for what we 
know—shared in a hundred various 
pleasures—follies—vanihies of the 
age. But, as 1t would be impos- 
sible to represent all these esca- 
pades, we must accept Mr Marks’s 
picture as typical rather than 1llus- 
trative, taking care to give him credit 
for the skilful manner m which he 
has treated a most engaging subject. 

The next work of mmportance on 
the list 1s Zhe Hve of St Agnes (287), 
by Millais—wonderful in its inter- 
pretation of an effect which could 
only have been pamted from eye- 
memory. The greenish hue m 
which the moonlight shows itself 
may at first appear exaggerated, 
but when the eye, disengaged from 
the glare of adjacent colour, has 
rested on 1t for a minute, the truth 
of 1ts intensity 1s fully realized. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that so 
much of the canvas should be occu- 
pied by those long, dusky folds of 
bed-curtain, but, take 1t for all in 
all, 1t 1s a noble picture 

The Wolf’s Den (498), by the same 
artist, is confessedly a falling off 
from former days When we com- 
pare the painting of the little girl’s 
arm under the rug with simular 
work in that great tnumph of ar- 
tistic skill, Zhe Order of fielease, we 
feel what penalties are paid some- 
tames for growing famous 

Mr Hook’s Leuxng at Low Water 
(335) 18 equal, 1n point of colour, to 
anything he exhibits this year, but 
he, too, seems inclined to abandon 
the accuracy for which he once was 
noted. The shrimp-basket in the 
hand of the principal figure mght 
surely have been made out with 
greater care. Cannot the Scylla of 
obtrusive detail be shunned without 
@ run upon the Charybdis of too 
hasty execution ? 

On the Road from Waterloo ta 
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Paris (345), by Mr. Stone, tells its 
own story in the suilen air of ‘ Le 
Petit Caporal,’ who sits moodily by 
the cottage fire, with mud-bespat- 
tered boots, and in that famous 
uniform of bottle-green which we 
have long associated with ‘ Bony’s’ 
awfal presence. I wonder did the 
vanquished hero sigh over the vanity 
of human ambition, when he saw 
that little coloured print of Napoleon 
le Grand, which Nats upon the 
wall? Of what avail the victores, 
the glory of his t career? Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, La Rothiere, and 
Lutzen—won—but Waterloo? Ah, 
Little Corporal, your turn has come 
at last! The game 1s played out, 
and you have lost the stakes. 

After glancing at Mr Whistler’s 
clever sketch 1m oil, Zhe Last of Old 
Westminster Bridge (352), we come 
to two other episodes in French his- 
tory. The first 18 Jfobespierre 7e- 
cewing Letters from the frinds of 
his Vactems, threatening him with 
assassination (353) The features of 
the wretched Terrorist are pale with 
cowardice, and rendered doubly 
ghastly by the gaudy tricolour he 
wears He sits in an attic, near 
the window’s side have been in- 
scribed the treacherous watchwords, 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternté—now 
half effaced. A drawing of the 
guillotine hangs ominously before his 
eyes He knows his time has come 

The other is by Mr Calderon, and 
represents Zhe British Embussy in 
Pari on the day of the Mussacre 
of St. Bartholomew (378). Some 
English refugees are here assembled 
—saved, indeed, themselves from 
those atrocities which caused the 
streets to run with blood — but 
agonmized by fears for fnends and 
relatives, who have not sought the 
same sanctuary. The women cling 
to each other 1m all the bitterness of 
mute despair The men crowd be- 
fore the oriel window, clutching 
their rapiers as they look into the 
street, and vowing vengeance on the 
fiends below Walsingham himself 
is thunderstruck, and stmdes the 
room with indignation. Dramatically 
considered, this picture 1s equal m 
interest to any in the Exhibition. 

If Mr. Leighton would be content 
with those too thankful themes of 
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love ‘and beauty, which he of all 
men in his day can treat succeas- 
fully, without encroaching on the 
field of sacred art, he would as- 
suredly immcrease the circle of his 
admirers. Could it be expected that 
the painter who conceived the lus- 
cious languor of Zhe OUdalimyue 
would be equally az fu:t with such 
a subject as the Star of Bethlehem * 
Differing quite as widely in the 
range of subject are Leighton’s 
principal works this year. I suppose 
that since the world began no one 
has ever pamtel peacocks better 
than those gurgeous birds of his 
upon the West Room wall (429). 
As for the young lady who 1s feeding 
them (although her pvach-coloured 
silk dress does not, to my mind, har- 
monize with the blue sky behind her), 
she 18, 1n herself, as near an angel as 
any charmer, short of wings, can 
be Itis a remarkable fact that, in 
giving a title to this picture, Mr 
Leighton has exactly reversed the 
principle adopted in the last cen- 
tury Then the subjects of every- 
day hfe were dignified by allegorical 
or romantic names, and Chanity, 
which hopeth all things, sat to Sir 
Joshua wrapped in a blanket or a 
flannel dressing-gown Mr. Leigh- 
ton, on the other hand, paints us a 
Hebe or a Flora 1n pink silk, scattor- 
ing ambrosia before the teathered 
pets of Juno, and simply calls it a 
Girl feeding Peacochs 

The Gul with a Basket of Fru 
(406) 18 equally ethereal m character, 
with colour tender to the last de- 
gree The play of hght (which 
comes from behind the figure) about 
her auburn hair 1s exyuisitely ren- 
dered — the modelling of the neck 
and shoulders perfect; yet mm none 
of these works 1s there any attempt 
at direct imitation of nature. It is 
all idealized. Leighton 18 a8 esasen- 
hally a Punst in style as Millais is 
or was & Naturahst. In his largest 
picture, Jezebel and Ahib met by 
Elyah in Naboth’s Vineyard (382), his 
knowledge of form and powers of 
drawing are exhibited in a high de- 
gree, buf m so classical a manner 
that the simple Bible story secms 
translated mto Greek 1ambics. 

Of Mr. Pmnsep’s two pee 
Burbagiunnt (391) and Whispering 
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Tongues can Poison Truth (423), the 
latter, on account of its subject, size, 
and deservedly good place, 1s the 
one which has attracted most atten- 
tion. As far as we can judge from 
costume, the scenc appears drawn 
from Italian hfe mn the 16th century. 
A gallant 1s passing his mistress on 
an ample staircase, on the landing 
of which a group of guests seem to 
be amusing themselves with scan- 
dalous remarks about the pair. The 
lady’s face 1s half averted from her 
lover, and strongly marked with 
pent-up passion Her rich robe of 
claret-coloured moire antique, ga- 
thered at the waist under a boddice 
of brown velvet with yellow satin 
sleeves, the black velvet cloak of 
her lover lined with orange sulk, the 
deep-blue figured robe of one of the 
bystanders—all combine to produce 
an effect of colour which 1s sugges- 
tive of the best age of Venetian art. 
Should this rapidly-rising artist m 
his future work strive at a little 
more refinement in treating texture, 
he will only add to the many ex- 
cellent artistic qualities which he 
already possesses. 

Mrs Ward has chosen for illus- 
tration a touching incident in the 
life of Mary Stuart (386), viz, the 
moment when she consigned to the 
Ear! of Mar, at Stirling Castle, her 
infant child, whom she was destined 
never to sce n There is a sweet 
sadness in the expression of the 1ll- 
fated queen, which 1s told with 
earnest feeling Mrs Ward has 
shown herself an apt pupil of her 
master, and all the muse en scéne, 
from the royal pap-boat to the silk 
and gold thread coverlid which hes 
on the cradle of poor baby James, 
has been most caretully made out 

A Travelling Tenker (425), by Mr. 
Burr, and Puss zn Boots (435), by 
Mr H Phillips, are both genre paint- 
ings of some mermt The knowing 
look with which the tinker eyes the 
leaky kettle which the goodwife has 
just given him to mend, while the 
rustic children group round to see 
the operation, 18 humorous without 
being grotesque Puss in Boots 1s 
im private life a pretty httle boy, 
who personates that character at 
one of the provincial theatres, and 
SO small that he1s sill carmed ‘on’ 
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and ‘off’ im his mother’s arms. 
While in that position his father, or 
maybe, elder brother, lifts the huge 
board felane mask from off his 

ead to kiss him. 

Mr. Leader’s Welsh Churchyard 
(440) 18 one of the finest landscapes 
—perhaps, after MacCallum’s, the 
finest on the walls The great fidehty 
with which the character of branch 
and leaf in those old yew trees has 
been rendered, the quality of colour 
in the grass, and on the gray flat 
tombstones, jewelled here and there 
by Nature’s hand, the loveliness of 
that far purple shadow which 
almost seems to creep along the hill- 
side—all bear truthful evidence of 
long and patient study and refined 
taste Mr MacCallum’s works are 
too well known to need much com- 
ment When he sits down before 
the Oaks of Cranbourne Chase (422), 
or paints The Harvest by the Wood 
(636), we feel that, 1f umitation of 
nature be the end of landscape art 
(and most assuredly 1t should be), 
Mr MacCallum will carry that 
imitation as far as 1t ever has been 
or could be carried 

Mr Barwell’s Reconciliation (441) 
would tell 1ts own story without the 
explanatory lines in the catalogue 
There are two pictures in this year’s 
Exhibition, under the name of 
Woman's Mission, and surely the 
sweet benevolent expression of that 
fair mediator leads us to think that 
she has found her own 

Mr Hicks’ picture of that title 
(464) 1s divided mto three compart- 
ments, apparently to show us sepa- 
rately the pleasing duties of maternal, 
conjugal, and filial love In the 
first a young mother 1s seen leading 
her child along the path in a thickly 
wooded copse, putting the brambles 
tenderly aside as she bends over her 
little one In the second, the wife 
is consoling her husband, who has 
just received intelligence of the death 
of some dear relative In the third, 
old age and sickness are seen com- 
forted and made less weamsome by 
the kind attention of a daughter's 
hand. All the subjects are treated 
with a certain order of cleverness 
and skilful painting, but of the 
three, the first, 1 think, 1s most agree- 
able in sentament and execution. 
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John Gilbert’s Army on the Murch 
(480) looks like an old master, in 
its broad and powerful drawing and 
low tone of colour The constant 
prachice which this artist has had in 
drawing for the wood gives him 
great facilty m form-imvention 

Mr. Goodall’s Palm Offering re- 
presents an incident borrowed from 
@ custom in modern Egyptian hfe. 
The widow of a Sheykh carnes her 
infant child to the grave of its father, 
holding in her hand the palm branch 
which, according to ancient tradition, 
she will break and leave there. The 
dusky mournimg robe and hood, from 
either side of which a purple veil 
falls down, gives value to the mch 
olive complexion of her features, and 
there 1s a touching contrast bet veen 
the unconscious playfulness of the 
pretty child she bears upon her 
shoulders, and the calm but earnest 
grief which fills her eyes with tears 

Mr Hughes, faithful to the scheme 
of colour which once distinguished 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite school, 
has painted a good picture from an 
old subject. A sailor boy, who (Qf 
we rightly interpret the introduction 
of the ewe bleating for a lamb be- 
hind the tombstone in the distance) 
may have run away from home, 
returns to find his mother dead, and 
has been led by his sister to the 
country churehyard where she 1s 
buried In the first impulse of 
emotion he has thrown himself on 
the ground close by her grave, half 
burying his face in the grass. 

Bating a certain crudeness of the 
distant ivy, which 1s far too metallic 
in 1ts colour, flume from Sr (530) 18 
well painted, and it has much more 
genuine pathos in it than the same 
altist’s work last year 

Shuftesbury, or, Lost und Found, 
1s an ingenious little picture by Mr. 
Macduff A member of the shoe- 
black bmgade is punting out lis 
noble patron’s portrait in a print- 
shop, filled with engravings all typi- 
fying rescue of some sort—spiritual 
or in the flesh We see Mhilais’ 
Oider of Release and Dobson's Dorcas, 
a well-known religious work by East- 
lake, and Landseer’s Suud The 
only object which does not point a 
@ moral, or, I had nearly said, adorn 
@ tuil, 1s the sleek cat nestled on the 
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Graning the merits of Mr. Bo- 
stocks work (549), one cannot help 
thinking that, for so large a picture, 
the artist might have chosen a more 
romantic incident in Siu /suac New- 
ton's Courtship than the very culpa- 
ble forgetfulness which induced tho 
author of the ‘ Pmneipia’ to uso his 
swectheart’s finger as a baccy- 
stopper There are many ladies 
who attend scientific lectures at the 
Instutution in Albemarle Street, but 
who can say what effect this may 
have in their respect for natural phi- 
losophy ? 

Ziue to Death are the bnef but 
earnest words 1n which Mr. Charles 
Goldie gives a name to his carefully- 
painted little picture It Ulustrates 
a touching episode im the civil war 
of 1648, when, in the words of Lin- 
gard, ‘on the capitulation of Col- 
chester, Sir George Lisle and Suir 
Charles Lucas were selected for exe- 
cution, Lucas, tearing open hus 
doublet, exclaimed, “ Fire, rebels!” 
and instantly fell ‘Lasle ran to hum, 
kissed his dead body, and turning to 
the soldiers, desired them to advance 
nearer’ We can scareely imagine a 
more heroic point for illustration im 
the war ‘There 1» much in Mr 
Goldie’s reading of 1t which reminds 
one of Wallis, and it 1s a great ad- 
vance on previous work 

The Betiothal of Isaac and Ke- 
becea, by Mr S Solomon, 1s pamted 
with all the earnestness and chastity 
of colour for which he 1s remarkable 
We can hardly conceive hin out of 
the range of Jewish subjects, and 
certainly no one of the modern Eng- 
lish school has treated them so ably 

Mr Martineau’s Lust Chapter 
(568) 38 & great success 1n 1ts accu- 
rate pourtrayal of firc-light, which, 
falling on the mch brown silk dress 
ot a lady (who kuecls by the fender 
that she may read the conclusion of 
some popular novel), llumines it 
into bnilhant orange. 

A Sek Cali (589), by Mr. Law- 
less, 18 tresh testimony of the skill 
which this artist has hitherto chiefly 
exhibited in another form The 
landscape and the architecture of 
the background seem to indicate 
a scene in Holland. A priest has 
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been summoned to administer the 
sacrament of extreme unction, and 
1s rowed to the scene of his duty in 
company with two acolytes and the 
weeping messenger who has come 
to fetch him. This 1s an original 
subject earnestly and cleverly treated. 
If 1t has any defects, they lie on the 
sie of inexperience—certamly do 
not result from want of taste or 
judgment. 

La Belle Ysonde (606) and Vivien 
(707) are two noble studies of heads 
by Mr. Sandys, exquisitely drawn 
and glowing with lovely colour. 

Mr Stanhope deserves great credit 
for a bold and original conception of 
Jullet and the Nurse (624) The 
head of the latter 1s particularly fine, 
and reminds one of* Leys im senti- 
ment and drawing 

Mr Orchardson, in addition to the 
small picture which has been already 
noticed, sends a group of portraits 
remarkable for them broad and 
masterly painting and for the 
thoroughly unconventional manage- 
ment of background. Happily, those 
time-honoured absurdities—the tra- 
ditional column and red curtain, 
once thought mdispensable to the 
integrity of portraits—are fast <is- 
appearing from our modern canvas 
Painters are beginning to feel that 
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there is nothing undignified in re- 
presenting their sitters alongside of 
objects associated with their every- 
day life. Is there a more charmmg 
likeness in the rooms than that of 
the pretty httle girl (Miss M. Opie) 
(679) who stands beside her bed in 
young Richmond’s portrait ? Here we 
have exquisite arrangement of colour 
united to probabilities of scene, the 
most natural, the simplest that can 
be imagined. In this year’s Exhibi- 
tion we may see fresh and abundant 
evidence of that healthy phase of art 
which had its ongm some fifteen 
years ago In glancing through the 
catalogue, a host of names suggest 
themselves and countless works are 
called to mind, which, in the hmuit 
of these pages, have been omitted. 
But let us hope that each and all of 
them, either 1n the testimony of out- 
spoken praise, or from the verdict of 
the daily press, have elsewhere had 
their due. As long as Art exists 1n 
any form, so long will Taste differ m 
its judgment’ All that the critic 
can do is but to wnite or speak 
according to the hght which is m 
him, and that with all diffidence 

In such a spirit, these remarks are 
offered to ‘London Society ’ m Tra- 


falgar Square. 
C.L E. 


WHAT HAS VEXED THE LADY CLARE? 
(ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL CLAXTON ) 


HAT has vexed the Lady Clare, 
That she stands at the window with troubled air ? 

Oh! a banker’s daughter, rollimg in wealth, 
Has taken her lover away by stealth ; 
And ’twas only last night she learnt he was false, 
For he pressed her rival’s hand in the waltz, 
And whispered soft speeches into her ear,— 
He scarce seemed conscious that Clare was near. 
Oh! the banker’s daughter, she has, I ween, 
Full twenty suitors to choose between, 
Daily and hourly besieged with offers, 
Not for herself, but the gold in her coffers ;— 
Why should she steal from the Lady Clare 
That gallant young Guardsman and debonnaire ? 


?Tis cruel to lose your heart, I ween, 

For the ace or knave, for the king or queen '— 
Ah! dainty lady, ’tis hard —’tis hard, 

When your love 1s staked upon die and card ; 
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For the dice will not fall as the wish 18 set, 

And luck turns badly at lansquenet :-— 

And a gallant young Guardsman, ray what you may, 
Who has run into debt, must contrive to pay. 

And a banker’s heiress with gold to spare 

Is a dangerous rival for Lady Clare! 


Tis this that vexes the Lady Clare, 

And throws a cloud o’er her forehead far ,— 
*Tis this that 1s turning her breath to mghs, 
And brings the tear-drops into her eyes, 

That scts that foot of hers tapping the Brussels 
T:ll her pearl-gray poplin angrily rustles, 

That lends to her hp that scornful turn, 

And makes her glances so fiercely burn. 

*Tis a mixture of jealousy, grief, and despa, 
That 1s vexing so deeply the Lady Clare! 
What shall she plan, and what can she do 

To make the banker's nch daughter rue, 

That ever, in pride of her wealth, she should. dae, 
To cross the path of the Lady Clare? 


Oh! Lady Clare, she can boldly nde 

In the Row, on the downs, by the cover-side. 

She can put her horse at an ugls hedge, 

Or over a ditch with a fringe of sedge, 

But the tamorvus child ot the wealthy cit 

Cannot manage he ambling nag a bit ,— 

And, while Clare 3s all grace on her prancer’s back, 
Poor Miss Poundsterling looks just Lhe a sach 

I ween she has got the advantage there 

Over Miss Poundsterling, has Lady Clare! 


So they’ll bring round White Rosebud, by-and-by, 
With the velvet muzzle and big brown cyc ,— 

He will stoop his neck to his lady’s hand, 

And lst the pet-names he can understand. 

Then out 1n the Row, as she flashes by, 

Her Guardsman shall gaze with admiring eye— 

Shall follow her far—til he all forgets 

About hazard, lansquenct, duns and debts,— 

Till he thinks there’s not one in the world to comy are, 
For beauty and grace, with the Lady Clare! 


She 1s bent upon conquest, the Lady Clare,— 
She hides all traces of gnef and care, 

Her eye 18 brilliant, her smile 1s swect 

She will bring the truant back to her feet! 
Oh! a pretty picture 18 Lady Clare, 

As she stands m her flowing habit there, 

In her tiny hat, with the purple plume ,— 
Her lips all cherry, her cheeks all bloom, 
With her eyes of azure, and locks of gold, 
O’er her shoulders in sunny ripples rolled. 
Oh! against that smile, and against that glance, 
But meagre 1s Miss Poundsterling’s chance. 
For I think she 1s fated the willow to wear 
Who ventures to rival the Lady Clare! 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 


Setes, and Rooms, and Fountains. 


flowers that it bears for its 
amnual crest, there 1s scarcely a 
house, perhaps, m which they are 
not prominent For now are the 
ball-rooms flower-hung, and mirrors 
are framed in flowers, fountains play 
in their midst, and brillant thickets 
gather round doorways and on stair- 
cases, and im niches where statues 
are gleaming The light of a thou- 
sand tapers shines on the waxen 
blossoms, the beautiful leaves out- 
spread themselves full of their breezy 
tales, catching us up and away to 
the heart of some ferny dell, where, 
amidst the green waving leaves and 
the shadows that chequer the turf, 
the pale bnght anemones glitter 
and refiect the clear stars of the sky. 

The apple-blossoms he thick, and 
the snow of the blackthorn has 
fallen The famt breath of wild 
roses steals on us, and forget-me- 
nots wave on the banks The water 
stands still to gaze on them, and in 
its deep heart they are shrined, fring- 
ing the deep, still bays, where the 
lihes rock all day whitely, bending 
their graceful heads down to sleep 
in their watery bed, msing up wet 
with the morning to spread out 
their fresh leaves tothe sun The 
ferns are all green and young, and 
the new-bursting leaves are red and 
purple upon the trees, silvery-grey 
the hazels and palest pink the rose ; 
the fragrant honeysuckle already 1s 
red 1n its far-tossed clusters. The 
oak-leaves are yet scarce appearing ; 
the spikes of the meadow-grass wav- 
ing, the white hhes gathering closely 
with wood-sorrel flowers beside. The 
birds are all on the wing, and their 
morning songs ring through our 
woods; in evening hours the throstle 
1s heard with the nightingale smg- 
ing, and the mng dove 1s softly coo- 
ing while the mother-bird nestles 
near. 

The time ig now so lovely, when 
the buds on the tiees are all thicken- 
ing, the elms are all a tracery of 
leaves that low Gown are shill green- 


f Nae summer has come with the 


ing; the hmes are already haunted 
by the bees that are seeking flowers , 
the fruit-trees upon the walls have 
let pass their gray-pmk show, but 
the exquisite hlacs and may-boughs 
stall flung their hght clusters abroad , 
straight, beautiful spires grow up- 
wards all radiant upon the chestnut- 
trees, the larches wave and grow 
green, and scatter their sweet scents 
round them, while the emmson tufts 
creep to the branches and wait till 
the green cones form themselves 

How beautiful June 1s always, 
when the dew hes in sheets of silver, 
and the clover 1s red on the lea, 
when the hills are all golden with 
gorse, and the air 1s all filled with 
its scent. The whole hfe of the 
earth seems so joyful As Goethe’s 
mother said, that ‘she and her Wolf- 
gang both were young together,’ so 
the earth-mother breaks newly mto 
youth with her child, the spring. 
The birds and the lambs are so joy- 
ous, and round us we hear their 
voices. Every bird on its spray 1s 
shaking down showers of dew, that 
fall all bnght and sparkling hke 
diamonds in the sun. See all the 
jyewelled insects, the mynad shimmg 
wings At mght the banks are all 
ghttermg as though thousands of 
stars had dropped down to them; 
hitle bnght twmkhng lamps that 
set the gazer wondering if they are 
types of creatures when the sun of 
their day has set, and when their 
mght has come down—that mght 
which 1s the soul’s day. 

We must not talk now of banks 
on which great blue flowers spread 
themselves, the feathery, delcate 
meadow-sweet must scatter its al- 
mond scent round it ; only the insect 
life may hve inits fairy plumes The 
cowshp fields may spread golden, 
and balis rich and rare may be flung, 
while shouts of gay laughter break 
on us from happy beech-wood re- 
vellers. Downy blow-balls are float- 
ing m flakes of white wool im the 
air, the spiders have spun their 
hght webs, made fast to the floors of 
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the sky. "Where have the fountains 
led us, and the flowers that jewel 
our rooms? Surely these are the 
scenes to which names of flowers 
lead us! In London and Pans 
drawing-rooms we seem to have 
learnt from the woods, so graceful 
and so cool are the green waving 
forms that meet us there One 
hardly knows how to record ail the 
pretty arrangements one hears of, 
but the hints this month for fétes, 
for rooms, staircases, and concerva- 
tories, and those next month for 
dinner-tables, will clear off many old 
scores 

I shall be mmute enough because 
these must be working models 

The first thing described shall bo 
the Parisian ‘Glaces sentines,’ and 
this plan may be modified to smt a 
moere table any day It resembles 
in some degree the fireplace group 
described in last month’s magazine. 
But it 1s but a farmly hkeness, the 
character 1s quite different 

In giving parties, 1t often becomes 
an important object to stop up a 
thoroughfare somewhere. Dvoor- 
Ways are proverbially ‘ straits,’ and 
our French friends have a_ great 
knack of gaining their social ends 
Light, too, 18 such an element of 
success in every féte, and thus their 
long, wide mirrors are glancing 1n all 
directions. ‘Des glaces sentines’ 
are thus arranged ‘Tall panels filled 
with mirrors are placed i the would- 
be doorway. At the base 1s a wide 
marble slab, supported much as a 
console, plants are grouped at the 
sides, and beautiful creepers twine 
up it. Sometimes, in Russia espe- 
cially, stoves are placed underneath 
them, at other times the panels are 
filled with plain plate-glass, 

The t pomt here, however, is 
the arrangement of plants on the 
slab The rarest and loveliest flow- 
ers obtain this conspicuous place. 
Roses, all loaded with bloom, stand 
side by side with the hhes, exquisite 
white azaleas are spreading out 
snowy wings, rosy geraniums scatter 
ther mch aromatic perfume, gar- 
denias and myrtles are full of scent 
and beauty, the pretty httle deut- 
zia, and the lovely and sought-for 
violets, the pamted leaves of bego- 
nias, the scented spikes of genuista, 
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white hlacs, above all things sought 
by Parisian ladies, httle ms and 
gay climbers, and exquisite ferns 
and grasses. All the flowers are 
blended with truly artistic touches, 
and under the torrent of hght with 
which French drawing-rooms sparkle 
— under that one advantage that 
Enghsh rooms often want — the 
flowers are, indeed, a perfectly ra- 
diant picture Dull colours, mauves 
and purples, dead-yellows, heavy 
blues, all these are fled from quite. 
The rosiest red, the pearhest white, 
the blue on which white stars ghitter, 
the scarlet and the orange that glow 
in the evening hght, these are the 
hues sought out by the people who 
all are artists When they require a 
foil — re — they depend on the 
greenofnature They don’t throw in 
heavy claret colour to reheve the 
tint of a rose! The most aenal 
lightness, the most fairy-hke grace 
and freshness, as of the flowers had 
Jately dropped from the clouds un- 
touched, 18 of all things conspicuous 
in all good French work-n omanship. 
They mind so the set of their flowers. 
This lovely rose bends aside—its 
own form has marked its place It 
stands as a side-finish, giving curve 
and sweep to the group 

That 1s the real thing Wo English 
folks do forget so to think how tho 
things would grow! Wereally don’t 
often find gardens where all the 
flowers grow upright, and there are 
some most barbarous sticks that 
keep plants ‘1n shape’ 1n our stands. 
Let us think that a group should 
‘ fall well,’ as a dress does in flowing 
folds, the silks even ‘cut the same 
way, that all the hghts may flow 
downwards. That 1s a French re- 
finement, quite of a piece with the 
fiowers. The whole thing has an 
air of ease, the mtranslatable ‘je ne 
sais quo.” The flowers for such a 
purpose are various, are all beaut:ful. 

Amongst the most distenyud are 
the tea-roses and the arnms. They 
are so tall and graceful, and carry 
their hetght so well. 

A very tall plant, often such as 
would suit to use in such a group 
as this,is either immensely bushy, 
and thick and heavy, or lanky, per- 
haps growing ever so high with 
bare stem and gooseberry head! 
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‘We surpass the French very far in- 
deed in our ‘raw matenal.’ The 
lants that come over from France 
ook very ungraceful by ours. But 
as graceful shape is essential for the 
very few tall things we want here, I 
am anxious to recommend strongly 
that the tall plants be first secured. 
Any low-growing things may easily 
be replaced ; the tall ones, of perfect 
grace, are here our greatest want. 
This 1s why I thmk arums should 
always be neve in blossom; they 
are so invaluable for giving elegant 
haght. They do not block up a 
place, for they simply spread out 
charmingly, giving the _ lovehest 
curve and a sort of flame-like finish. 
To arrange the plants on the slab 
a double row 1s required, the taller 
at the back, in an uneven number, 
the lower ones 1n front between each 
pair of flower-pots. 


I 3 5 7 9 ri 
2 4 6 Io 


Roses, arums, lilies, the beautiful 
tree-ferns, marantas, and sometimes 
azaleas, would form a most beautiful 
background; the tallest im the 
centre, the most sweeping away at 
each end. Amongst the front row, 
too, long drooping streamers are ex- 
quisite , and though it 1s so common, 
few things here exceed the white- 
blossomed ivy-geranium. Scarlet 
achimenes 1s dazzling as a contrast, 
and there 1s a red geranium resem- 
bing much the white sort. Nor 
should we ever fail to have great 
pans of hhes, snowy, with many 
blossoms, as they are seen at South 
Kensmgton. Dark, leathery, ever- 
green leaves look best for hanging 
down; for twining up round frame- 
work the hghter the leaves the better. 
Nothing thus ever equals the vine 
and the on-flower, unless 1t be 
our own hop-plants, and to see them 
in beauty we must wander through 
hedge-rowed hop-gardens 

Here 1s another new plan for end- 
ing a suite of rooms with its own 
most brillant counterpart. One of 
the ummense pler-giasses that are 
so much used abroad was placed 
lately so as to occupy the end of a 
large drawing-room. At each side 
of this pier-glass were tall thickets 
of shrubs and flowers, fillimg up the 
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interstices between it and the walls. 
These thickets of shrubs came down 
in the segment of a circle at the 
base, so that the effect was perfect, 
of another room, separated only by a 
mass of most lovely flowers. 

This arrangement was thought 
most successful lately at a Pans 
ball, and, as I said before, in London 
we have far better flowers. Fancy, 
indeed, in such a place those abso- 
lute trees of azaleas, such as the 
white Iveryana, with their branches 
bent down with thei flowers, be- 
hind these, great tree-ferns might 
tower—the beautiful Dicksonia, some 
fifteen or twenty feet high, with its 
wide crown of fronds. The Cyathea, 
too, with its pale, milvery - green ; 
then the graceful Rhopala, with its 
long and divided leaves; and the 
singular Draczena indivisa, ten feet 
to fifteen in height. Great plants of 
Ficus elastica have here a good effect 
Climbers, such as Cissus antarcticus, 
are never out of place, tall azaleas, 
standard roses, great myrtle-trees, 
orange-trees, flowered and frunted ; 
hiac bushes and sweetbriars, all may 
amalgamate here. In front we have 
ferns again, low roses, some azaleas, 
plenty, too, of geraniums, not only 
for flowers but scent 

The plants here should be bushy 
more at the sides than in front The 
finishing, or bordering, may be in 
many styles. Wickerwork painted 
brown, and filled with moss, 1s in- 
visible Edgings of majolica or gay 
china tiles may be used. In any 
case the moss sweeps up over all m 
a bank, and fern branches here and 
there are allowed to break its edge, 
lihes of the valley and cyclamens 
shining amidst them. 

Here I may say but a few words 
regarding these great plants’ treat- 
ment We generally have to cut 
down things because the wood never 
ripened If, after blossommg, we 
diminish watermg, give more alr 
and much more light, and sunshine 
too, 1f possible, our plants that ought 
to be barky will forthwith soon be- 
come so. Having once grown barky 
we are safe with them up to that 
size, of course I only mean as re- 
gards damping and cutting off 

Here, by-the-by, 1s a first-rate no- 
tion. The rage im Panis this winter 
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was for holly and camellias in every 
combmaton. No stove-plant looks 
more beautiful than a fine pyramidal 
holly, and the trees, I beheve, will 
submit, with proper care, to pot- 
culture. It 1s almost too dangerous 
for the beautaful green of our woods 
to venture to suggest that branches 
mn pots look like trees For those 
who possess holly seedlings it 1s 
well worth while to pot a few 
Large plants of 1vy and aucuba are 
also effective in pots The main 
point of their treatment 1s not to let 
them root downwards, from ther 
pots, into the earth upon which they 
stand out of doors,and to give them 
sufficient water and httle scorch- 
ing sunshine The aucuba lately 
brought over will be extremely 
beautiful, with its darker fohage 
and its clusters of scarlet berries. I 
mention pot-evergreens here because 
they are so much wanted , and when 
people begin to have store of them 
the work of decoration, both mdovurs 
and out, will be so much facilitated. 

So much for architectural effects, 
as these may almost be called. 
Now we will turn to the groups 
and the fountains and the fern- 
baskets that may make halls and 
rooms green and fresh and cool, 
and give to them the ghitter of the 
splashing, silvery waterfall The 
best room fountains are French, 
and it 1s at French shops we must 
seek them. Enghsh work is too 
cumbrous—too solid for things like 
these We want a German clock- 
maker to set to work and produce 
something like those clocks we used 
to hear of which went with ‘no works 
in particular’—something cheap and 
portable, that gives the play of the 
‘water without a whole heap of gilt 
frippery. Any one with taste for 
such things might probably find it 
easy to get some village clock-doctor 
to take this affair in hand, and once 
done, 1t would be no small source 
of pleasure to many artistic flower- 
growers, and no small source of 

rofit to the mgenious workman. 

he dairy, the greenhouse, the din- 
ner-table, the drawing-room, the 
flower-stand on the stairs, the 
aviary, and the aquariuam—each 
‘would in due proportion be embel- 
lished and freshened wonderfully. 
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The fish and the birds, above all 
things, would reckon it sch an 
attention! The birds would be for 
ever playing gay antics in the water, 
splashing and washing and shaling 
their little wings. 

At a recent great ball at the Pré- 
fecture one of these portable foun- 
tains was made to play m the hall, 
where its sparkling jet of water, 
surrounded by beautiful shrubs and 
fiowers m full bloom, and by many 
wax lghts, produced a charming 
spectacle The choice of flowers 
for such groups may be most 
artistic—we may have ai desert 
fountain springing beneath a palm, 
the trupie flowers and the turf 
starred with red and blue, such as 
the gay anemones—the clustering 
masses of fern fronds, and tho tall 
white Nile hhes would be all in most 
perfect keeping in the fairy oasis, 
s0 green and sweet and flowery 
Hyacinths and tulips and narciss: 
in winter should blvom here. The 
great agapanthus grows here too, 
and the stiff, thick-leaved aloe—the 
sweet, tall-growing tuberose, tho 
jasmine and the carnation, and, 
surely, the damask rose All these 
flowers belong, we know, to the 
many fountained courts that are 
shady in Eastern lands, where 
Eastern women look from the cool 
marble pavements of open latticed 
alcoves across the clumps of flowers 
that are bright in the dazzling sun 
Again, we may be Limayans, and 
borrow their gorgeous flowers. The 
creepers grow here, and the orchids, 
white, rosy-red, and flame-colour ,— 
here the vines grow luxuriantly, re- 
joicing in the shade and covering 
the light trellises and the bamboo 
or linen roofs that surround and 
cover the houses of this rainless 
land! Palms and marantas, jas- 
mines and great cacti, flourish 
here in magnificence, giving out 
such colour as European eyes 
scarcely know. In China and Ja- 
pan we find flowers, haps, of all 
countries, most abundanby. There 
are grotesque, dwarf, forest trees, 
azaleas, camellias, roses, lilies, ferns, 
and bamboos, ali thriving here toge- 
ther. We may mdeed here learn 
gardening, but scarcely shall woe 
import taste hence. = 

2P2 
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For taste we will keep to Paris. 
And here 1s another device. It 1s 
a large jardinzere. At the base an 
oblong box of richly-carved dark 
oak 18 filled with a group of flowers, 
such as roses and lies and ferns,— 
these should make a mass of gay 
and fragrant flowers. From the 
centre of this box there rises a 
11chly-carved oaken pedestal, which 
divides and supports above a large 
globular aquarium. The carved 
supports which first surround this 
pretty little fish-pond contimue to 
ascend till again they meet and up- 
hold a large tazza. The effect of 
this whole arrangement is really 
very charming* In the crowning 
tazza a plant of Rex begoma has 
lived and flourished three years, and 
long tralers of Tradescantia droop 
down lke a large-leaved clematis. 
The flowers are lttle blue things, 
three leaves and a yellow centre, 
but the graceful and flourishing 
streamers are really the chief attrac- 
tion ‘The aquarium, for mere pret- 
tiness, wants only gold fish and 
flowers, but, considering the queer 
ways of many of our fish-friends, 
we may reasonably expect to meet 
sometimes with sticklebacks ! 

For flowers we have more to say 
If the glass be large enough there is 
the very delicious Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon. Its white curved-edged, 
forked flower, with its odd dots of 
black, and its almost excessive 
sweetness, render the smallest plant 
most delightful. The long leaves, 
too, are very beautiful when they 
float on the water gracefully The 
plant should be 27 a flower-pot—at 
least an something of some sort, but 
I own that it hurts my feelings to 
put water-flowers in flower-pots, 
even although, indeed, the heap of 
rock does hide them. Shells are so 
very much more proper and more 
natural. A water plant grown im 
a shell may retam ssthetic weak- 


This sweet, forked water-flower is 
quite easy to grow, and hardy. I 
beheve it 18 easy to get, too—in 
London I have seen it at Veitch’s. 

* Such stands may be made only half a 
circle, the other halt bemg completed by 


reflection in a mirror, and so adding to the 
illusion. 
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And there, too, are the water-hlies— 
the blue and the pmk and the 
white, of which Sydenham visitors 
rave so, and of which I have got to 
talk presently. 

Betore we leave the subject of this 
carved stand and aquarium, let me 
but suggest to two classes of people 
to make such! The carving, after 
all, 1s often a tree-stem imitated, 
and there was a work much im 
fashion of making carved oak pic- 
ture-frames. The people who lve 
in the country might make such 
charming rustic things,—if they 
would but be careful to avoid 
choosing clumsy for rustic. The 
branch that grows 1n a wood with the 
‘hair’ of its leaves hung about it, 
has a degree of softness that 1t leaves 
in the wood 1t grewim. The graceful 
and yet rustic stem is the sort of 
thing we should choose—hght, and 
rather even, though knotted now 
and then, peeled, and stamed and 
varnished after bemg completely 
dried. It 1s wonderful what pretty 
things an artist’s eye finds m woods 
—or perhaps one should say, it’s 
wonderful that we don’t all of us 
find such. Then there is the lea- 
ther work—better than many of 
such works, for 1t at least requires 
arrangement, and insists on some 
ingenuity Why cannot some bou- 
doir have an exquisite fairy flower- 
stand ?—-1ts bones may be common 
1ron—the merest rough iron-work 
frame—but the covering on them 
may be a lovely leaty tracery. 
Those things with a tangible object 
are sO much the most pleasant 
to make—and the flowers would be 
all the prettier for the thought of 
the work they had cost. Luttle 
brown baskets, too—any well-shaped. 
common things—may be so very 
ape Uy varnished and made avaul- 
able. 

If we want to be very magnificent 
we may refer to the chia fountam 
that formed a wedding present last 
year to a Royal Bnde. The majo- 
lica stork supported on his wide 
wings a spacious shell. The jet of 
water rose lngher, another figure 
beng added supporting another 
shell. The pedestal was sunk in & 
wide basin filled with water-plants. 
The shells may have ferns placed In 
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them which droop down from them 
lightly, the Gleichena dicarpa and 
G flabellata bemg amongst the 
fashionable. The Adiantum ma- 
erophyllum and the Maiden Hair 
being perhaps the most beautiful, 
and also the most at home here. 

For water-plants the Lymnochans 
Humbolti is a pretty, gay, poppy- 
hhke flower, opening its yellow blos- 
soms freely m our greenhouses 
The beautiful pmk and blue water- 
hhes require a warmer place—they 
should be grown, if possible, in a 
tank where the water 1s heated, and 
where there may be contrived a very 
slight constant current We once 
tried having tender things in a tank 
into which warm water used m 
heating a greenhouse flowed, and 
possibly im many conservatories 
some plan might be formed.easily 
for carrying a pipe round the sides 
of some large aquarium, which 
would be undoubtedly one of the 
prettiest flower-beds It must be 
remembered, too, that a well-ba- 
lanced plant-life, with a few fish 
besides, will Acep the wuter healthy 
And where we have any of our more 
hardy water-plants, the forked white 
flower we have already named must 
never be omitted The arums, 
placed to grow at the edge of a 
pond in ® garden, are never scen 
more beauhfiful It has been said 
that, if deep enough, they live thus 
all the winter, but if the water be 
too deep, they do not flower strongly, 
as they are in this way drawn up to 
too great a height The coloured 
water-hles, grown m a warmed 
aquarium, look exquisite, when cut, 
floating in fountain basins 

Stands for holding flowers on 
tables and on side tables are made 
at present m bamboo They are 
extremely light, and are the pret- 
tuest things for flowers The square 
and oblong shapes are a good deal 
used at present, and certainly there 
is no doubt that they are most 
effective, the centre making one 
group, and tiny dots coming in at 
the corners These things may be 
made of anything, merely lined with 
zinc or tin, and it 1s most conve- 
nient to have several simular linings, 
so as to have a succession of groups 
coming on in the winter, when one 
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set succeeds another, and one 
looks lovehest. eee 

Cyclamens, primroses, and lilies 
are all most charming here to replace 
the first instalment of snowdro 
and early tulips. The lhhes of the 
valley remind me of an important 
fact to all who care for these fiowera. 
In ‘Indoor Gardenng ’* I have de- 
scribed how to force and retard these 
flowers, so as to havo thein blossom- 
ing front February to October. But, 
alas! if was only this year that my 
lhhes faded tocome! They now, 1n- 
deed, are willing to make the most 
fair amends, but February, and no 
hhes, was a most distracting thought. 
To-day I chanced to see the gardener 
who supphed the firat = I questioned 
him very eagerly. Did he keep the 
roots always in pots?—-No Vid he 
take them up, then, so carefull} as 
nut to disturb the soil?—No But 
he purely did not have dry roots, 
just to put m hke hyacmths ?—He 
did I could say no more ‘Ma’am, 
theyre a different sat’ Those that 
were so beautful in the very carly 
spring were na smalicr kind as to 
flower, but had much larger leaves. 
The leaves were, indeed, @ very 
great beauty themselves ‘The later 
spnng hhes are much finer, but 
have not near so much fohage Both 
kinds seem, however, equally sure 
of blossoming, only that for toremg 
first the former should be used 
These are to be had at Norford’s, 
in Prospect Place, Old Brompton 
Mr Veitch’s kind, which 1s sti] more 
beautiful, all the world koaows and 
talks of at the Kensington flower- 
shows 

These flowers are all the loveher, 
indeed, when their leaves are wide. 
It 18 too much the fashion now to 
have plants that are «l/l flowers. 
We must begin to try the effect now 
of scattered clusters—flowers that 
gleam up cverywhere 1n unexpected 
places And we must have our flowers 
all fresh <A faded leaf—that mat- 
tern not, a torn petal —that won’t be 
secn , a rose, which, though past ita 
best, 15 still not downnght withered : 
these are the exact modes of malang 
a whole stand pussée The French 
will scarcely dare to fade the flowers 


* * Indoo. Gardening.” Longman, 1863.~ 
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by smelling them. No flower or 
lant 1s touched till its place is at 
fast awaiting it. It sinks into it 
gracefully, and 1s lost in the general 
glow 
But then the French have such 


tact—such a marvellous knack of 


foreseeng. An energetic French- 
woman, glancing at Grignon’s fea- 
ther heap, arranges 1t all by magic, 
and foresees the feather-screens 
made of it. There needs no experi- 
ment, that bane of all our group- 
ings,—the plan is conceived and 
organized, and to alter 1t could but 
spoil it The French are not fond 
of altering (in little things) hke the 
Enghsh. The latter vent their in- 
constancy on such small things as 
these. What do we mean by alter- 
ing? Is it not to make changes m 
@ scheme already en train®? What 
can alterations effect here, except a 
disjointed work? Who knows of 
anything altered that is not also 
spoilt? French tact and nerve 
would throw the failures at once to 
the winds, im so unforeseen a di- 
lemma the work would be simply 
recommenced. 

And thus it 1s their flowers seem 
to have wn as they are. The 
effect of a perfect dress 1s msepa- 
rable from the wearer The per- 
fection of English horsemanship 
makes horse and rider as one, the 
beautiful wooded parks are park- 
hke woods over again. I wonder, 
if we theorize, rf any cause can 
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be shown why flowers match as 
they do when they have grown 
together? Who ever saw harsh 
contrast or discordant tints in the 
woods? Is it that the same hght 
falls on them, and gives to each 
tree some tint, some hue that the 
next wears too ? 

When a work is nearly completed 
we find heaps of small things accu- 
mulated. This is now my case; and 
I must string a few details together. 


grass, 1s of all plants most valuable. 
It 1s natural, but not untidy, and it 
grows in extreme profusion. For 
grouping amidst the ferns we 
should try mostly low-growmg 
flowers—the Iles of the valley, 
and the blue lobelias; blue double 
large tree violets and trailing long 
geraniums; turquoise blue forget- 
me-nots and the pretty white ane- 
mones, then there are the campa- 
nulas, both white and blue and 
creeping A single rose is in place 
here, or one of the lovely, delicate 
semi-double sorts. A honeysuckle 
also 1s charming, or else a pale-blue 
Passion-flower. 

So much for fétes and room 
plants. In July there will be some 
more to say. the table pmzes at 
Kensington this month are a floral 
event , and next month we may 
hope to record what 1s accom- 
plished there, as well as to relate 
some of the newest French mades. 
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KENT AND ITS OYSTERS. 


&@ ‘Run by Rail’ to Whitstable, by the Landon, Chatham, anv 
Wober Railway. 


yd of the great hlnes of rail 
which have their termini in the 
metropolis traverse a pleasanter 
breadth of country than the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover § It 1s 
not only the most direct route to 
the latter famous seaport, the ‘ key 
of our island,’ but, to our mind, the 
inost agreeable—penetrating, as it 
dloes, the very heart of Kent, 1ts rich 
deep valleys and patches of leafy 
woodland, 1ts orchards, hop-grounds, 
and fertile meadows. Read down 
the lst of its ‘statons,’ and each 
name, as you repeat it, has a de- 
liightful rural savour about it, seems 
a sort of ‘open sesame’ to an infi- 
mite variety of charming landscapes 
St Mary’s Cray, Farningham, and 
Meopham, Ramham, Teynham, and 
Sittmgbourne, Faversham, Sel- 
ling, and Canterbury , Bekebourne, 
Bishopsbourne, and Adisham—these 
are assuredly seated amongst the 
rarest and richest scenery of tho 
‘ Garden of England.’ Then, again, 
it stretches out its iron tentacula to 
various points of mterest on tho 
Kentish coast—to Sheerness and 
Whitstable, Herne Bay, the Recul- 
vers, Margate, Ramsgate, and Dover 
Finally, 11 hnks London with the 
great naval and military arsenal of 
Chatham, with the glomes of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, with the old 
Norman keep, and semi-Norman 
cathedral of Rochester. 

Our present ‘run by rail’ 1s not 
designed to take us to the cliffs of 
Dover We propose to stop short 
at Whitstable, dear to us and to all 
right-minded gastronomes as the 
headquarters of the Kentish oyster- 
fisheries. But first for some brief 
discourse upon the memorabiha of 
the country-side to be traversed on 
our journey thither. . 

The Chatham and Dover lne will 
soon have a City terminus in Far- 
ringdon Street, and crossing the 
Thames below Blackfmars Bndge, 
will cut through the populous 
suburb of Camberwell to jom the 
branch from the Victona terminus, 


which branch is designed to afford 
the advantages of railway convey- 
ance to the mild denizens of Clap- 
ham, Bnxton, and Dulwich. But, 
at present, we must perforce start 
from the Victoria terminus, and ron 
over the ‘Bnghton lne’ to a point 
below the Crystal Palace, from 
whence we traverse (always by per- 
mussion, and by virtue of the 

hamentary authority) the ‘ Mid Kent 
Iine,’ through Beckenham and 
Bromley to Bickley, where the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway 


proper commences. The principal 


features of the route from Victoma 
to the Crystal Palace we roughly 
sketched in a former paper = It 
is needful, therefore, that we should 
now begin our ‘takin’ notes’ at 
Beckenham—the home on the beck, 
ur brook. 

This pretty extra-metropoltan 
village (113 m from Victoma) pos- 
sesses the two great charms of wood 
and water A branch of the Ravens- 
bourne winds about it, and its en- 
circling parks are richly decorated 
with varied foliage. It les rather 
low compared with its neighbour, 
busy Bromley, but, in 1ts turn, 18 
considerably elevated above 1ts other 
chef point of communication, Croy- 
don The white spire of ita docent 
church mses conspicuously above 
the environing trees, and serves for 
mules around as a notable landmark. 
The smd church has a well-kept 
graveyard, entered by an ancient 
lych-gate, and adorned by an avenue 
of noble yews, which runs from the 
lych-gate up tothe very porch. The 
interior 1s plain and unpretending, 
with two side aisles, or chapels, 
crowded respectively with memorials 
to the Styles and Gwydyrs, and the 
Edens and Aucklands Observe the 
mural tablet to the Crimean hero 
and Christian soldier, Capt. Hedley 
Vicars, and a brass to the 
‘Right Worshypfull Syr Humfrey 
Style,” d. 1552, his two wives, 
Bridget and Elizabeth, his seven 
sons and four daughters. Edward 
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King, author of the ‘ Munimenta 
Antiqua,’ hes buried in the church- 
yard. 

At Beckenham long resided the 
Earl of Auckland, whose daughter, 
the Hon Eleanor Eden, was the 
herome of the only love-passage 
which momentarily bnghtened the 
grave and busy hfe of Willam Pitt. 

There is a station at Shortlands 
(13% m), for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the northern portions 
of Bromley, in close contiguity to 
the ripplhng Ravensbourne. The 
rail from thence sweeps round the 
base of St Martin’s Hill, affording 
us a pleasant glimpse of the gray 
old tower of Bromley Church, and 
at 13% m from Victona, reaching 
the foot of Mason’s Hull, where 1s 
placed the Bromley station. 

Bromley —the broom-jea— there 
are still some patches of golden 
bloom on Bromley Common, though 
the builder has been busily at work 
in ‘improving’ that delightful lo- 
calty—appears to be a decent, well- 
to-do, and well-behaved town, re- 
suscitated, after the collapse which 
the downfall of the stage-coach and 
vost-horse traffic naturally produced 

y its ralway connection with Lon- 
don It1s now surrounded by good 
villas and large ‘ gentlemcn’s resi- 
dences,’ and lodgings or furnished 
houses are not to be obtained within 
its precincts. This prospcrity 1s 
owing, we fancy, to its gemal and 
salubrious climate, as well as to the 
attractiveness of the neighbourhood 
For those who love rambles in green 
lanes, 1s there not the walk to 
Hayes, and Hayes Place, the whilom 
seat of the great Earl of Chatham? 
Are there not the up-hll tour to 
Chiselhurst, and the pleasant saun- 
ter to Beckenham and West Wick- 
ham? Geologists may visit Sun- 
dndge Pairk, ‘where a hard con- 
glomerate, entirely made up of 
oyster-shells and the shingle that 
formed their native bed, 1s quarried ,’ 
and antiquanians may pilgrimize to 
Holwood Hill, Lord Chelmsford’s 
seat, where he the rmuns of the 
ancient Noviomagus 

Bromley Widows’ College, a red- 
brick, Stuart building, with agree- 
able gardens in the rear, was founded 
by Warner, Bishop of Rochester, in 
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1666. As atignitary of the church 
he did not jom, you see, m the 
popular apprehension relative to 
widows, forty of whom—the relicts 
of poor and orthodox clergymen— 
find here a comfortable residence. 
The palace, formerly attached to 
the see of Rochester, 1s now in the 
peep of Coles Child, Esq It 

not a single vestige of antiquity 
or prelacy The church has a good 
Perpendicular tower, and a fine peal 
of bells Here are interred Yonge 
and Pearce, Bishops of Rochester ; 
‘Tilly, the beloved wife of Dr 
Johnson, with a Latin epitaph by 
the great lexicographer , and Hawkes- 
worth, the author of the ‘ Adven- 
turer’ 

Bickley (153 m) 1s the nearest 
station for breezy Chiselhurst, and 
the romantic seat of Camden Place, 
the latter associated with the names 
and memories of Camden, the an- 
tiquary, and Baron Camden (Lord 
Chancellor Pratt), a legal luminary 
in the days when George III was 
king. At Frognal, in this vicinity, 
lived the royalist, Sir Philip Wa- 
wick He hes buried in the neat 
and picturesque church Su Francis 
Walsingham, the astute secretary of 
Queen Elizabeth, was born at Chisel- 
hurst 

The line now runs through some 
deep sand cuttings, occasionally 
cmerging upon patches of woodland, 
brimful of wild blossoms, to the 
delectable stream of the Cray, on 
whose banks are clustered, scarce a 
mile apart, St Mary’s Cray (18 m ), 
St. Paul’s Cray, Foot’s Cray, and 
North Cray St Mary’s hes close 
to the railway, with its neat and 
well-ordered Perpendicular church, 
a very prominent object. The in- 
terior contains several brasses of 
more or less interest, dating between 
1479 and 1588 ‘The village is pic- 
turesquely situated, but contains 
nothing to detain the wayfarer. 
Viewed fronY the rail, in the mellow 
. light of a summer sunset, 1t wears a 
pecular aspect of gentle beauty 


‘Upon our English homes grey twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep— all things in order stor’d, 


The haunts of ancient peace ’” 
Tennyson. 


The embankment which carries 0s 
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across the Cray level is a formidable 
work, 1,250 yards long, 15 yards 1 foot 
high, and contaming about 300,000 
cubic yards. The viaduct across 
the Cray (crecca, Saxon, a brook) 1s 
103 yards long, 15 yards 1 foot high, 
and composed of nine arches, cach 
28 feet span 

As we move forward from the 
Cray there 1s little m the country on 
either hand which demands our 
notice. The scenery 1s distinguished 
by the usual characteristics—broad 
sweeps of hill and dale, glowing 
with freshest, intensest verdure, the 
deep shadows of rook- haunted 
groves, cattle-dotted pastures, corn- 
fields swept by the passing wind 
into the semblance of a rush of 
golden billows, patches of garden- 
ground, skirted by trim Ittle cot- 
tages, a gray old church o1 two, 
silent and still, and all peaceful, 
smiling, ‘prosperous, as beseems a 
land of peace and plenty 

About 24 m from St May’s 
Cray—which, by the way, the ral- 
way authorites persist in calling 
St Mary Cray, though we neve1 
heard of the canonization of a Miss 
Mary Cray—diverges, on the nght, 
the branch hne to Sevenoaks, con- 
necting a fair and fertile country- 
side with London, and opening up 
to the excursionist ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new’’ At 23% m from 
‘Victoria we reach Farningham Road, 
where the lme crosses the valley of 
the Darent— 


© 'The still Darent, in whose waters clean 
Ten thousand fishes play, and deck bis pleasant 
stream ’— 


on a viaduct of brickwork, 131 yards 
long, 24 yards 1 foot ngh, and com- 
prising ten semicircular arches, 
each 31 feet in span The embank- 
ment is 1,100 yards long—nearly 
two-thirds of a mile—and, at 1ts ex- 
treme height, 24 yards 1 foot above 
the level. Upwards of 5,000,000 
cubic yards of chalk were consumed 
in its construction 

The village of Farningham lies 
some distance S. of the railway, and 
with its rustic cottages and gray 
church-tower, sequestered m a plea- 
sant, river-watered hollow, forms & 
picturesque spectacle. It is, indeed, 
fortunate 1n 1ts position—a sweep of 
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green downs closing it in on oither 
mde, green fields rolling up to thar 
very base ; and through leafy shadows 
and im open sunshiny places mean- 
denng the fishful Darent. The 
church has an Early English navo 
and chancel and a Perpendicular 
tower Its intenor possesses no 
special interest 
Withina short walk of the Farning- 
ham Road station hes Horton Kirbs, 
its Early Enghsh church distanguish- 
able by its low tower, apringing 
from the intersection of the nave 
and chancel with the transepts 
The whole of the valley of the 
Darent, from tins point to Dartford, 
1s remarkable for its soft and genial 
beauty — 
* There isn sweet music here that sufter falls 
‘Lhan petals from Blown roses on the grass, 
Here are cool mosscs deep 
And through the mo«g the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep ” 
Tinnyson 
We now dip deep into a formidablo 

chalk ‘ cutting,’ 2,000 yards in length 
and 18 yards in depth, in whose 
excavation 377,000 cubic yards of 
chalk were t1emoved. We then 
emerge upon the open country, 
soon afterwards penetrate anothcr 
cutting, and so, with frequent alter- 
nations of light and shade, move 
onward to Meopham Ghmpses of 
Windmill Hill, Gravesend—once the 
Cockney’s Garden of Armida—aic 
twice obtamable on the left, and we 

ass, at about 3 m from Farning- 

am, the little church of Longfield 
Through pastures, corn-fhelds, and 
hop-grounds, we make our way to 
Mcopham— e , Mcopa’s ham, or ret- 
tlement— locally pronounced Me- 
p’ham, 29+ m, by rail, from the Vic- 
tona termmus The village itself 
straggles up a considerable hill, and 
round a green favourably regarded 
by cricketers, at a distance of nearly 
a mile from the station On your 
way up the hill you pass the church, 
a fine Decorated edifice, with nave, 
chancel, aisles, and square tower, 
rebuilt on the site of an earher 
building by Simon de Meopham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1327-33), 
a native of the village Its brasses, 
with one exception, were melted 
down for metal when the bells were 
re-cast, about a century ago! 
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From Meopham to Sole Street 
(30} m.) the lmne crosses on a level 
green fields and daisied meadows— 
the groves of Camer (W. Masters 
Smith, Esq), lymg away to the 
right, and to the left the dense 
leafy masses of Cobham Woods. 

Sole Street 1s the nearest station 
for Cobham Hall, Cobham Church, 
and its splendid brasses, Cobham 
Woods and their wealth of blossom, 
and Cobham village, with its ‘ Lea- 
ther Bottle,’ whither Mr. Tupman 
retired to mndulge in the luxury of 
woe under the circum ces lDar- 
rated 1n the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

The lne now enters a deep cut- 
ting in the chalk, and afterwards 
skirts a steep declivity, overlooking 
a noble ‘reach’ of clustering hop- 
grounds and luxuriant fields, which 
dip down into coolsome hollows, and 
swell into gentle knolls, with plea- 
sant alternation Soon we come im 
sight of the gleaming Medway, and 
of the chalk downs beyond, which 
stietch in noble undulations from 
Rochester to Maidstone. Below us 
hes the pretty village of Cuxton, 
with a small station on the North 
Kent Railway, whose course, from 
this pomt until near Rochester 
Bridge, 1s almost parallel with our 
own In due time a bold curve 
sweeps us through the streets of 
Stroud, and we pass, on the mght, 
Stroud Church, on the left, elevated 
upon a formidable hill, the church 
ot Frindsbury. Both edifices are 
sufficiently ugly to merit a glance 
from the passing traveller, who, hap- 
pily, will go by at a speed which 
will render more than a glance 1m- 
possible. Now we arrive at the 
Rochester Bridge station, 36% m. 
from Victoria beneath us, the ample 
Medway ; before us, the eyeless keep 
and quaint cathedral of Rochester, 
to the mght, the narrowmg Maid- 
stone Valley , to the left, the squahd 
streets, fort-crowned hills, and busy 
dockyard of Chatham. The view 
from this point is remarkable ‘ How 
solemn,’ as Mrs. Radcliffe says, ‘ the 
appearance of the castle, with its 
square, ghastly walls, and their 
hollow eyes nsimg over the nght 
bank of the Medway, gray and mas- 
sive and floorless—nothing remain- 
img but the shell!’ Yet every stone 
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has, so to speak, a voice whicir 

in trumpet-tone of a stir- 
rng t. Then, the Chatham bank 
of e river, with its huddlmg 
houses and slate-covered dockyard- 
sheds, the river itself, so beautiful 
above bridge, with corn-fields and 
pastures and distant village churches; 
so black but yet picturesque below 
bridge, bearing on its bosom yacht 
and barge, wherry and collier, and 
winding 1n and out of muddy flats 
with sluggish patience; and the 
gaunt, bare lulls of chalk, which 
spring up on either side, and fence 
in the four sister towns as if 
they defied the approach of either 
friend or foe; surely these are the 
details of a picture of no ordinary 
interest ! 

Rochester was the Romano-British 
Durobrivze (dwr, water—as im the 
Adur, the Douro, the Darent, &c ). 
Its first Saxon lord is said to have 
been a certain Hrof, whence MHrof- 
ceaster—Rochester After the Con- 
quest it fell to the lot of Odo of 
Bayeux, the half-brother of the Con- 
queror, who stoutly but unsuccess- 
felly defended 1t, in 1088, against 
Wilham Rufus. Henry VIII and 
Anne of Cleves, Henrietta Mana 
and Charles I, Queen Elhzabeth, 
James I, and Charles II, have 
been among the visitors to this 
ancient town From hence James 
II attempted his escape, on the 
night of the 23rd of December, 1688. 

Its castle, occupying the site of 
an early Saxon fortress, was built by 
Odo of Bayeux. It stood a stout 
siege from King John, in 1217, and 
from the great Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, 1m 1264. In the 
former mstance it surrendered , in 
the latter, the besiegers were beaten 
off The keep and portions of the 
enceinte are all that now remain. 
These belong to the Earl of Jersey, 
— are kept im excellent preserva- 

on. 

The cathedral was founded by 
Bishop Gundulf, 1077-1107. The 
nave and N.-E. tower are his handi- 
work. The chancel and choir-tran- 
septs (Early English), were built 
by Pnor Wilham de Hoo, 1239; the 
south aisle by Richard the Sacris- 
tan, 1240; the north aisle by two- 
Benedictine monks, about 1250. The 
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great central tower of Prior Haymo, 
1317-20, was deprived of ita spire, 
repaired, ‘restored,’ and improved 
into its present deformity, by Mr. 
Cottmgham, 1825-30. The mtenor 
is immteresting, and contams some 
ancient memorials. 

One of the ‘ hons’ of Rochester 1s 
Richard Watts’s Hospital, rendered 
famous wherever the Enghsh lan- 

is read by Dickens’s story of 
the ‘Seven Poor Travellers.’ Poor 
wayfarers, who are neither common 
s0gues nor proctors, may lodge here 
for one night, receive a gift of four- 
pence, and a share of a good fire 

‘We cross the Medway on an 1ron 
bridge, 238 yards in length, traverse 
the streets of Rochester and Chat- 
ham, and penctrate the nll crowned 
by Fort Pitt by a tunnel 425} yaids 
long Another but shorter tunnel, 
2934 yards, opens upon the Chatham 
station 

Chatham, 1 m from Rochester, 
37% m from Victoma—Chatham, or 
Coetta’s ham—1is our next pausing- 
point. Its fortifications and its dock- 
yard, where an iron-clad monster, 
the ‘ Achilles,’ has been building, are 
its principal attractions , but in the 
jimuts to which we are confined we 
can take no notice of them. The 
dockyard was commenced in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and removed to 
its present position by Charles I. 
Through the treasonable negligence 
of Charles II and his mun:sters, 1t 
lay m imminent danger of an attack 
and bombardment by the Dutch 
fleetin June 1667 The immense 
system of defences recently con- 
structed, or now 1n course of con- 
struction, will secure it sufficiently 
from any such perl for the future 

After leaving Chatham we are 
driven through the Gillingham Tun- 
nel, 895 yards long, to New Bromp- 
ton (39 m from Victoria), where 
Inquisitive savants who are in 
rested in the mysteries of barrack- 
accommodation will find ample 
materials for research. Our onward 
course opens up many a pleasant 
glimpse of the numerous imlets and 
briny reaches of the Medway—the 
waters dotted with ‘ships im or- 

j ? and convict-hulks—and the 
low alluvial flats covered with a 
mch but coarse vegetation. Nearer 
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the lime, and on each side of it, 
Bt deere vast tracts of luxunant or- 
chards, and very beautiful 1s the 
scene in carly spring, when 

* The valley stretching for miles below, 


Is white with blossoming cherry-trecs, as if just 
covered with lightest snow ‘ 
Longfeliow, 


Occasional patches of ien- 
ground, and fertile fields of clus- 
tering hops, are mtermingled, in 
pleasant vanety, with nch pastunng 
meadows and wide extents of bloom- 
ing corn, for this 1s a country of 
exceeding fertihty, whose amplo 
produce largely supphes the great 
metropolitan markets. 

Ramham, 42} m,18 a large agri- 
cultural settlement, with a church 
of goodly dimensions, and some 
pleasant Kentish cottages as its prin- 
cipal attracnons. In the church two 
curious memonials to George Tufton, 
d 1670, and Nicholas Tuafton, Earl 
of Thanet, d 1679, should not be 
passed over without investigation. 
At Upchurch, about 13} m. beyond, 
have been discovered tho vestiges of 
some extensive Roman potteries. 

Continuing our route we , at 
3 m from Kainham, near Nowing- 
ton, the capital, as it were, of a 
large country of cherry - gardens. 
Its church, a good specimen of the 
Karly Decorated style, boasts of navo, 
chancel, transept, north and south 
aisles, and square western tower 
To the right of the raalway les 
Hartlip, another fumous_ cherry- 
settlement. 

At 48 m. from Victona we reach 
Sittingbourne, where a branch lne 
strikes oft on the left, crosses the 
Swale on a formidable iron swing- 
bridge, and penetrates to Sheerness, 
7% m. Sittingbourne has all the 
appearance of a thnving and money- 
making town, and strangely com- 
bimes 1n its fugitive population the 
naval and rural elementsa—salors 
and marines from Sheerness, and 
farmers and farm-labourers from 
the ee Abies Zoo In the 
days of the terbury piugrunages, 
‘Sidenbourne’ was the Intermediate 
halting-place of the votaries of St. 
Thomas a Becket. The German 
chronicler, by the way, who relates 
the Emperor Sigismund’s visit i 
1417, mutilates the name mto Sign- 
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potz' Here Theobald, the Shak- 
p hepde commentator — the ‘ pid- 

g Tibbald’ of Pope’s ‘ Dunciad’ 
—was born At the ‘Red Lion’ 
Henry V was magnificently enter- 
tained on his return from Agin- 
court’s glorious field; and at ‘the 
George,’ an hotel which has ceased 
to exist, George I and George II. 
were accustomed to pause for re- 
freshment on their way to ther 
beloved Hanover 

Three miles further, and we arrive 
at the Teynham station, 51} m. 
from Victoria, the early home of the 
Kentish cherry. Probably the field- 
cherry (Prunus avium) 18 a native 
of the country, and the cherry intro- 
duced by the Romans was the P7 u- 
mus cerasus, which flourishes’ so 
widely on the green, warm slopes of 
the Southern Caucasus At all 
events, the quality and supply of 
the fruit had both fallen off, when 
Richard Hareys, ‘ fruiterer to Henry 
VIII,’ restored its vigour and re- 
vived its popularity by introducing 
some new grafts from Flanders At 
Teynham he planted about 105 
acres, and from thence supplied 
almost all the orchards of Kent 
Fuller was an enthusiastic amateur 
of cherries. ‘No English fruit is 
dearer,’ he says, ‘ than these at first, 
cheaper at last, pleasanter at all 
times , nor 1s it less wholesome 
than dehcious And it 1s much 
that, of so many feeding so freely 
on them, so few are found to sur- 
feit’’ In Lambarde’s time the thirty- 
one parishes extending from Itain- 
ham to the Blean, formed ‘the 
cherry-garden and apple-orchard of 
Kent.’ 

At 554m from Victoria we reach 
Faversham, where we quit the 
main line, and, changing carriages, 
adopt the new extension,, which 
eventually will stmke along the 
coast to Ramsgate, but 1s now 
opened for traffic no farther than 
Herne Bay While we wait for the 
Herne Bay train, a ramble through 
Faversham will amuse us. 

The ‘ King’s little town of Fefre- 
sham’ is one of the limbs or mem- 
bers of the Cmque Port of Dover 
About 31147 a Clumac abbey was 
founded here by King Stephen and 
his queen Maud (not to be con- 
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founded with the Empress Maud, or 
Matilda) In the abbey church were 
buried Kimg Stephen himself and 
his son Eustace, Count of Boulogne. 
Its site and lands passed, at the 
TInssolution, to Sir Thomas Cheney, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, who, 
six years afterwards, alienated them 
to the hapless hero of the semi- or 
pseudo-Shakspeanian tragedy, ‘ Ar- 
den of Faversham,’ who was mur- 
dered in his own house by his wife 
Alice and her paramour, ‘a black, 
swart serving-man, named Mosbie, 
on Sunday evening, February 15, 
1551 The details are told with 
graphic simplicity by the chronicler 
Holinshed 

Faversham has had many royal 
visitors Mary ‘Tudor, sister of 
Henry VIII, 1n 1515, Henry VIZI. 
and the Emperor Charles V. m 
1522, Queen Elizabeth in 1573, 
and Charles II in 1660 ‘When, 
after his abdication, James II at- 
tempted to escape from England in 
a small vessel lying at Sheliness, 
and much to the annoyance of his 
grave son-in-law, William of Orange, 
was oOfficilously captured by some 
loyal fishermen, 1t was to Faversham 
they removed him, confinmg him 
first at the ‘Queen’s Arms, and 
afterwards 1n the mayor’s house 

In the church, carefully restored 
some years ago by Mr G G Scott, 
the details of interest are numerous 
Observe the rude Early Englsh 
frescoes which cover the first column 
on the east side, the stalls m the 
chancel, once occupied by the Clu- 
niac monks, the sedilia, piscina, and 
brasses , and the east window, filled 
with richly-painted glass, by Mr. 
Willement 

‘The Swan, a hostelry of no 
great repute,’ says Black’s ‘ Guide 
to Kent,’ ‘has an interesting lIe- 
gendary association. SS Cnspin 
and Crispmma fled into Great Bri- 
tain when the persecution raged 
at Rome under Maximin, “ and 
came and dwelt at Faversham, 
where they learned to make shoes 
for a hvelihood, and followed that 
trade for some time at a house m 
Preston Street, near the Crosse 
Well, now the sign of the Swan” 
Pilgrimages were made to the 
Swan by devout shoemakers and 
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cobblers even after the Reformation, 
and cups of ale were quaffed to the 
memory of the patron samts of 
Faversham. Their festival, the 
anniversary of glonous Agimcourt, 
was always right honorably cele- 
brated, and “Cnspin’s day did ne’er 
go by” without the remembrance of 
sé flowing cups.” 3 

And now, hey presto for Whit- 
stable (613 m. from Victona) 

Be 1t known unto all whom it may 
concern that the Oyster (ost)ea) 1s a 
genus of the class and order Fermes 
testacea, and that the said genus 
includes no less than 136 species, 
rejoicing in such appellations as 
Ostrea Maxima, O. Sacobea, O Zic- 
zac, O. Stmatula,O Minuta, O Pleu- 
ronectes, O Laurentu, O Saponica, 
QO. Magellanica, O Imbneata, O 
Subrotunda, O Simuosa, O Sangu- 
nolenta, O Sulphurea, and O Tige- 
rina, to say nothing of O. Edulhs, 
the common oyster Fancy a‘ gent’ 
Gf such a bemg still exists) asking, 
in one of the London oyster-rooms, 
for a dozen of sulphureous or tiger- 
like oysters! Fancy also, if you 
please, the astonished stare of the 
white-necktied waiter upon recciv- 
ing the said order! The green 
oyster, called by the Dutch, 1m true 
Dutch syllables, ‘ Groenbaardjes,’ or 
‘green beards,’ much eaten at Paris, 
1s a native of Dieppe, and derives 
its colour, we are told, from—pah! 
—the stagnant water in which it 1s 
bred. Illyrian oysters are brown as 
to shell, but black as to the fish in 
the shell, wherefore Illyrian oysters 
will never figure at our table. In 
the Red Sea oysters are found with 
shells delicately rainbowed , on the 

h coast they arc commonly 
red or russet. 

The great enemy of the oyster, 
next to the dredger, 1s a peculiar 
eel-hke fish, which at Heligoland 1s 
called nugnogen, or the nine-eyed, 
but it 18 more generally known as 
the ‘ five-fingered,’ or ‘star-fish.’ It 
is said to eat its way into the shell 
where the oyster hes coiled up m 
fancied secunty, and occamonally 
opening its mouth to devour an in- 
cautious animalcule; whence the 
Enghsh fishermen are always quick 
to destroy any unlucky depredator 
that falls into their nets. 
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The French, of course, claim every- 
thing good as of French ongin. 
Marlborough was a French general, 
because he passed a year or two at 
a French nuiitary school. It will 
surprise no one, therefore, to learn 
that the French declare our British 
oysters were originally fished up in 
Cancale Bay, near St. Malo, and 
thence transported to the English 
coast But the oysters of Albion 
were among the delicacies that 
crowded the tables of the wealtluest 
Roman epicures, and their supenor 
flavour was held in high osteem. 

‘ Rutupinove edita funde 

Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.’ 

Jurenal 


They formed the préce de résistance 
at many a Roman banquet, and wero 
among the delhcate attentions with 
which a wealthy Lucullus would 
charm a fair Aglain. It was one 
Sermius Arata who, in the days of 
Lucius Crassus Consul, first mtro- 
duced ‘stews’ or preserving ponds 
for oysters Happy thought! Sub- 
line invention! How different tho 
flavour of the crustacean newly 
‘served up’ from its briny habitat 
to the saul crustacean weakened and 
enfecbled by too prolonged an ab- 
sence from its natural element! 

Our British monks loved fish, 
and, loving fish, loved oysters. Tho 
fisheries of Milton belonged to the 
abbots of Faversham, upon whose 
well-stocked boards the genuine 
‘natives ’—the small delicate ostrea 
which are still the ‘Upper Ten 
Thousand ’ of Oysterdomn — con- 
stantly appeared Nor were they 
less approved of by the laity, as 
many 8 quaint allusion in the pages 
of poet and dramatist vividly evi- 
dences The business of selling 
them in the streets was chiefly, if 
not altogether, confined to women 
dumnng the Elizabethan period, and 
even to a very recent date. Shak- 
speare shows in how lhttle repute 
these female vendors were held. 
Think of the meanness of the man 
who can salute such an one— 


* Of goes his bonnet te an oyster wench f 
And Bishop Hall, in his ‘ Satires,’ 
exclaims— 


* Who can despair to see another thrive 
By loan of sixpence to an oyster-wive ?” 
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An attempt was made, fempore 
Curol: Secundt, to render the oyster- 
shell profitable as a pharmaceutical 
pre tion. Here 1s Homberg’s 
recipe, as preserved by Bishop 
Sprat, in his ‘ History of the Royal 
Society ’"—‘ Take the hollow shells 
of the oysters, throwmg away the 
flat ones as not so good; wash them 
perfectly clean, and then lay them 
to dry in the sun. When they ap- 
pear dry, beat them to pieces in a 
marble mortar; they will then be 
found to contain yet a large quantity 
of moisture. Lay them again in the 
sun till perfectly dried, and then 
finish the powdering them, and sift 
the powder through a fine sieve 
Give twenty or thirty grains of this 
powder every morning, and continue 
it three weeks or a month’ Here 
is a new natural medicine which we 
respectfully commend to the atten- 
tion of Professor Helloway, or the 
British College of Health Mean- 
while, until its efficacy has been 
convincingly illustrated by at least 
® score of genuine testimonials, we 
shall do as we have always done— 
eat the oyster, and throw away the 
shell! 

The breeding-season of the oyster 
is generally supposed to be the 
month of August. Leuwenhoeck, 
who had a fine eye for the minutiz 
of things, opened a female oyster on 
a certam 4th of August, and dis- 
covered a multitude of infant oysters 
swimming about in the hquor in the 
shell. He says that 120 of these 
oystercules, 1f placed in a row, would 
not extend above one inch; and a 
globular body, one inch m diameter, 
will fairly represent to you the size 
of the mass formed by 1,728,000 of 
them! The spawn, or spat, is cast 
in May, and in twenty-four hours 1s 
enveloped in its shell-armour. This 
spat gladly adheres to any substance 
it falls mn with, such as pieces of 
wood, stone, &c., which are termed, 
in the language of the oyster-fisher, 
culich. ‘ After the month of May it 
is felony te carry away the cultch, 
and punishable to take any other 
oysters except those of the size of 
half-a-crown piece, or such as, when 
the two shells are shut, will admit 
ofa to rattle between them.’ 
Hence the popular saying, that 
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oysters should not be eaten in the 
months whose names are wanting mm. 
the letter +—that 13, m May, June, 
July, and August. ~ Still oysters are 
now sold ‘all the year round,’ being 
chhefly supphed, in the summer, 
from the 1mmense beds which oc- 
eupy in the Mid-Channel a space 
of forty miles, extending from Shore- 
ham to Havre. 

Great pams are taken by the 
oyster companies to improve the 
quality, and maimtain the quantity, 
of their ‘beds’ For this purpose 
the ‘spat’ is often brought from a 
considerable distance It remaims 
three years 1n its bed before it 1s 
looked upon as fit for the table 
The oysters bred on the Kentish 
coast are much improved in flavour, 
it 1s said, by the rush of fresh water 
which comes down from the Thames 
and the Medway 

The largest of the Kentsh oyster- 
beds lie off Whitstable, and between 
Whitstable and Sheerness. They 
mostly belong to different ‘compa- 
nies,’ or ‘ guilds of oyster-dredgers,’ 
who are governed by an immutable 
code of laws, and work upon the 

rinciple of co- ery Neverthe- 
ess, some large beds belong to pri- 
vate growers—notably to Mr. All- 
ston, who 1s the very Rothschild of 
oyster-fishers, and sends to London 
annually, from his ‘farm’ at Chey- 
ney Rock, between 45,000 and 50,000 
bushels. Of the companies there 
are nine or ten at Sheerness, Whit- 
stable, and Margate Their profits 
are said to be very large, and they 
maintain, as the visitor to Whitstable 
will readily perceive, a perfect flect 
of dredging-boats. 

A from its oyster fisheries 
there 1s little in Whitstable to at- 
tract the tounst. It has a very 
ancient and fish-like smell about it, 
and its streets are pervaded by men 
attired in that rough semi-nautcal 
costume peculiar to dredgers and 
celhers. For Canterbury and the 
central districts of Kent it is a 
famous coal depdét, and its httle bay 
is usually well filled with coal-ships 
from the North. The streets are 
neither wide nor handsome, nor are 
there many good houses vasible. 
The ‘East Kent’ is a decent httle 
inn, and farther down the High 
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Street stands an hotel of consider- 
able pretensions. Beyond that ho- 
tel a turning on the nght leads to 
‘the sea-shore and the small station 
on the Whitstable and Canterbury 
branch of the South-Eastern Raal- 
‘way, a branch which appears to be 
mainly devoted to the transit of 
coal-laden trucks. Keeping along 
the shore you reach, after a by no 
means pleasant walk—for your view 
-of the sea is obscured by sazlors’ 
inns, sheds, huts, and small houses 
‘with the nvanable green doors—the 
well-looking, senmu-Gothic mansion 
of Tankerton Towers (Wynn Ells, 


Esq ). 

Whitstable appears to have been 
famous for its fishery nm Henry 
VIIL.’s reign Leland speaks of it 
2s ‘a great fisschar towne of one 
paroche, and yt stondeth on the se- 
shore. Ther about they dragge for 
oysters” In 1565 1i1t8 population 
included eighty-two oyster-fishers. 
‘Topographical Dryasdust, recording 
these and other memorabilia for the 
edification of posterity, states that 
in December, 1761, a sea-eel, 6 feet 
jong, 20 mches m circumference, 
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and 30 lbs. in weight, was stranded 
here by the tide. 

For the botanist we may note 
that in the vicinity, and especially 
towards the little fishmng vi of 
Sea-Salter, may be found the pnckly 
sea-grape (Kah spimosum), wild 
colewort (Brassica sylvestris), sul- 
phur wort (peucedanum), sea-holly 
(Cryngium maximum), and yellow- 
horned poppy (Papaver cornutum 
flore luteo). 

The church is a hideous combina- 
fon of stonework and bnckwork, 
with a low, square, deformed tower 
in the worst land of Perpendicular, 
two ugly transepts, a navo, and 
chancel. It contains a brass, with- 
out date, for Joan Meadman, and 
amother, dated 1440, for Thomas 
Burd. Before the Reformation two 
hghts were constantly kept burnng 
wn the church at the cost of two 
pious landed propnetors, whence 
they were named the Strode hght 
and the Tankerton hght; and the 
choir was adorned with an image of 
All Saints, to whom the church was 
dedicated. 
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